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ica,  Siilaej  £■  Mone,  A.  M.  of  Ihe  taid  DitlricI,  hai  depoiiei)  in  Ihit 
Uilice  the  Title  of  a  Book,  the  right  wbereor  be  clainu  u  Author,  in  Iba 
words  foUoning,  to  vit : 

A  ,\en  Sjitein  of  Modern  Geojmphj,  or  a  View  of  the  Pretent  Slate  Itt 
the  'World.  With  an  Appendix,  coiitaininr  t^lBiiitica]  Tablet  of  (hb  Fapo. 
atioQ,  Coisnerce,  ReyeBue,  Eipendrture,  Debt,  and  varioai  [nnlitulionf  of 
'.he  United  Slnlei ;  aod  General  View*  of  Kurope  and  the  World.  Bj  Sid- 
ney E.  Mone,  A.  M.     Accompanied  with  an  AIIbp. 
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'  ropnetan  of  >uch  Copiei  daring  the  liiaei  therein  mentioned  ;  and  exlend- 
i;;  the  iieuefits  thereof  to  tbe  Aiti  of  Deaignicg,  Engraving  and  ElcbiDf . 
'  !i;tori*al  and  other  PHnt)." 
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PREFACE. 


[he  best  treatises  on  Universal  Geography  in  the 
li»h  langiingc  we  look  in  vain  for  that  heautilul  or- 
ind  luctd  arrangement  which  so  much  delight  us 
Jier  sciences.  In  geometry  wc  are  presented  with 
"ies  of  propositions  comiecled  tofrethcr  in  regular 
T*  each  growing  easily  and  naturtilly  out  of  those 
rli  preceded  it;  Init  in  geography,  though  the  sub- 
admits  lo  a  comiderabic  extent  of  the  same  ar- 
ement,  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  colleges,  and  ca- 

are  thrown  together  without  any  reference  to 
roataral  cumiection.  Such  confuiiJon  may  not  scrt- 
f  incommode  the  man  who  is  already  thoroughly 
tainted  with  the  subject,  or  who  consults  his  ge- 
^hy  merely  as  a  book  of  reference ;  but  the  stu- 
,  who  reads  the  work  in  course,  and  whose  aim  is 
et  clear  and  connected  views  of  a  whole  countrv, 
t  peruse  the  description  again  and  again,  before 
can  accomplish  his  object,  even  if  the  materials 
:h  are  furnished  in  this  loose  manner  will  allow 
to  do  it  at  all. 
'he  natural  order  of  description  seems  to  require 

we  should  in  the  first  place  give  the  boundaries 
I  country,  the  divisions,  capes  and  bays,  because 
e  can  be  perfectly  understood  without  reference 
ny  thii^  which  is  to  come  afterwards,  while  at  the 
a  time  the  mind,  by  becoming  familiarized  with 
B  which  will  frequently  occur,  is  prepared  in  the 
tiicst  manner  for  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  de- 
tttoo.  After  this  preparation,  the  nest  step  should 
11*  be  to  describe  the  face  of  the  country,  and  es- 
ftllj  to  draw  distinctly  the  great  mountain  lines. 
tn  should  come  after  mountain-^,  because  the 
w  io  which  they  ruo  ia  wmmoQly  duterauned  by 
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the  direction  of  the  ridges.  Climate  also  should 
given  after  mountains,  because  dilferences  of  tetQ| 
rature  are  usunlly  the  effect  of  diiferent  elevations 
the  surface.  Vegetable  productions,  animalsand  m 
erals  depend  commonly'  either  on  the  climate  or  fa 
ef  the  country,  and  should,  therefore,  be  reserved  1 
the  last  place  in  the  natural  geography.  After  gof 
through  with  these  heads  we  are  then  prepared  1 
an  account  of  the  towns  population,  religion,  govei 
merit,  manuracture<i,  commerce,  &:c.;  and  here  also  i 
shall  find  that  there  is  an  order  to  be  observed,  th 
there  is  a  connection  and  dependence  of  the  vario 
heads,  which  makes  it  pro^jer  that  thej  should  folio 
each  other  in  a  particular  succession.  The  clfect 
this  strict  adherence  to  a  natural  arrangement 
greater  than  at  drst,  perhafis,  would  be  imagined, 
we  watch  the  operations  of  our  own  mitids,  we  shi 
perceive  that  it  is  excecdiiigl)'  diSicult  to  remembeit 
catalogue  of  propositions  which  appear  to  have  no  q 
lation  to  each  other  ;  but  if  we  can  connect  them  I 
gctber  in  a  regular  series,  and  reason  from  one  to  tl| 
other,  the  memory  receives  them  with  ease,  the  i| 
pression  which  they  make  upon  the  mitid  is  deep  ai 
permnnent,  and  the  act^uisition  of  knowledge  in  tli 
■way,  becomes  easy  and  delightful. 

The  method  which  the  author  has  pursued  id  pii 
paring  the  following  volume  has  been,  in  the  first  imul 
to  read  extensively  and  minutely  the  best  works  I 
which  he  had  access  on  the  several  countries,  both  I 
the  Engtisb  and  German  lai^uages,  with  a  view  \ 
•btain  a  distinct  image  in  his  own  mind  of  the-  natur) 
features  of  the  country;  and  then,  bj  a  proper n 
rai^ment  of  the  articles,  and  an  attention  to  the  oi 
der  in  which  the  particular  thoughts  are  wesentet 
lie  has  endeavoured  to  CDmmunicate  this  impressio 
ms  perfectly  as  possible  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  I 
has  been  his  aim  especially  in  the  introductory  rieil 
•f  each  grand  division  of  tne  globe,  to  gire  such  an  oo 
line  of  its  moaotains,  rivers  and  otFur  prominent  fea 
(ures,  as  Would  prepare  the  strident  in  the  best  laanBl 
fcr  tike  seeouBt  of  aacb  particelur  tsoiuOry.    He  hi 


.rored  also  to  render  the  descriptions  of  impor- 
oftns,  harboni,  monuments  of  art,  natural  cunosi- 
od  eTeiy  other  su^ect  that  would  admit  of  it,  ai 
ileal  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
the  materials  for  such  descriptions  are  in  most 
wanting. 

om  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been 
ired,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  re- 
i  on  each  page  to  the  diderent  authors  from 
n  the  information  was  derived.  The  language  of 
•aia  seldom  used,each  article  being  commonly  the 
t  of  a  comparison  of  all  that  was  read  upon  the 
d.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  much  larger 
HI  of  the  information  has  been  derived  from 
lal  sources  than  is  common  in  works  of  this  na- 
Mexico  was  given  almost  entirely  on  the  au- 
ty  of  Humboldt.  In  Buenos  Ajresnnd  Chili  we 
relied  chiefly  on  the  valuable  documents  fur- 
d  to  our  governmetit  bj  the  commissioners,  who 
lent  to  those  countries  in  1817,  to  collect  in- 
ation.*  Brazil  is  described  principally  from 
8.  Most  of  the  countries  nl"  Europe  have  been 
1  on  the  authority  of  the  New  Ediiiburgh  Gazet- 
and  the  latest  editions  of  Hasscl  nndCannabrich. 
sia  we  have  derived  cons:dornb!e  assistance  from 
ray's  Historical  account  of  discoveries  in  Asia, 
the  description  of  Hindoostan  was  principally 
ofrom  the  intercstinw  arlirlc  in  that  work.  The 
at  discoveries  in  AlVica,  particularlv  those  of 
ooi  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  v.Ilt  be  found  noticed  in 
•  moper  place?.  The  ic^ions  within  the  Arctic 
ft  oaTeoilate  been  rrn(lort.'(l  j>eculiarly  Interesting 
the  discoveries  made  by  t'apt.  Parry  in  1810,  n 
cular  notice  of  whicli  is  ijivcn  under  the  head  of 
r  Regions.  The  account  (four  own  country  was 
apally  the  result  of  inv<'«>ti^^itions  made  by  the 
DT  during  the  last  year  in  the  preparation  of  arti- 

ItC.  Slnca  the  ahrpli  containiiii;  ^m^tli  America  were  printed,  Ihe 
MCBt  or  Ihe  Ifnilct)  f^lutes  ha>  iii.kix'wlidged  the  ioitependence  ol 
i^tbe  republic  of  CeluuibiK,  Uacno!  Ajrt>,  Chili  aDd  Peru. 
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•les  for  the  third  edition  of  Morse's  Unirereal  Gaze' 
teer.  The  documents  consulted  in  those  Investigi 
tions  arc  loo  numerous  to  be  mantioned  in  this  pbci 
A  catalogue  of  them  .is  annexed  to  the  preface  of  th 
Gazetteer. 

The  Statistical  Tahlea  and  General  Views  at  t} 
close  of  the  volume,  it  is  belJBved,  will  he  found  e 
interesting  addition  to  the  work.  They  conta 
much  valuable  informatioo  in  a  narrow  compass,  an 
the  comparison  of  the  facte  which  they  present  wj 
be  a  very  profitable  exercise  for  the  atudent  Tl; 
knowledge  which  we  obtain  from  the  comparison  < 
such  facts  is  of  the  most  solid  and  substan^al  chara 
ten  To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  tables  Roraarl 
and  Questions  are  annexed.  The  Remarks  are  i 
tended  to  explain  every  thing  which  needs  explan 
tion,  and  to  point  out  toe  comparisons  which  will  lei 
to  the  most  interesting  results.  The  questions  a> 
designed  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  tables  a: 
to  be  studied  ;  and  they  are  generally  so  framed  : 
not  to  require  that  the  numbers  should  he  committi 
to  memory.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  tbi 
the  study  of  statistics  must  necessarily  be  dry,  but 
it  is  conducted  in  the  manner  which  is  here  pointe 
out,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  as  interesting  I 
it  is  profitable. 

It  was  originally  the  intention  of  the  Author  ■ 
have  inserted  a  System  of  Ancient  Geography  in  th 
volume,  hut  u[ton  more  mature  consideration  he  bi 
concluded  to  reserve  it  for  publication  in  a  separa' 
form. 

The  Atlas  which  accompanies  this  work,  except  tl 
part  relating  to  the  United  States,  is  principally  a  r 
print  of  the  latest  edition  of  Arrowsmith. 

Boston,  Sept.  1822.  ; 
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Rise    jt.V'D    PAOCRESS 

.EOQRAPHY  is  a  term,'  derived  from  the  Greek  lang^iiagef 
illj"  ai^ilies  a  daeriptiim  i/f  the  tarth.  It  treats  o1" 
■Mtnrv,  figure,  and  ma^itude  of  the  earth;  the  aiiuation,  ex- 
utA  appt-araikce  of  diflereiit  (lartii  of  its  surface  ;  iU  produo 
ind  inhabitaiilji. 
''Tbe  tilDe  Mhen  nttcnlion  was  first  pniii  to  the  pleasing  and  use- 
"shld/  of  geogmplij,  is  unknown.  It  seems  to  be  the  geneml 
I  (bat  the  Greehs,  nho  were  the  Qrsl  cultivators  of  this  sci- 
birope,  received  it  either  from  the  C^ptjans  or  Babytoni- 
rl  it  caonot  he  delerniined  to  which  of  tbe«e  two  natioDB 
\%e  honor  of  hating  invented  it. 
iphy  was  yery  imperfect  in  iie  beginning,  and  has  advwnc- 
l«wards  its  present  degree  of  perfection.  The  true  6^- 
I  earth  wa*  unknown  to  itx  first  inhabitanli,  and  the  earli- 
eptBioti  seems  to  imve  been  that,  which  would  most  nalurally 
IVtttlt  from  the  (ii'«I  inlormation  given  by  tiie  senses.  It  was  coii- 
•idered  m  a  large  circular  plane  ;  and  the  heavens,  in  which  the 
mn,  moon,  and  stars  appetir  daily  to  move  from  east  to  west,  were 
sapposrd  not  to  be  elevated  to  a  very  great  height  above  it,  and  to 
Im*c  6«en  createJ  solely  for  its  use  and  ornament.  It  is  not  known 
irlw  first  rejected  this  erroneotis  hvpolhesis.  and  shewed  that  the 
^UTtt  wflbe  earth  is  «f-herical ;  l>ut  it  seeai^  (o  hni'c  l-ccn  done  at 
I  time  of  remote  aiil]i|iiptv, 

Itappeunt  that  the  situation  of  ptnces  was  tir?tdelerm:nri1  accord- 
ing to  chrnates;  and  that  ircogniphers  were  thrn  guided,  in  tiling 
on  the  climates,  by  the  term  nnO  colour  of  certain  animiris,  which 
W«T«  10  bo  found  in  JiiF^rent  countries.  The  njip-.iMnce  of  Ne- 
pwea,  or  what  thiy  called  F.lliiopian'i,  and  of  the  iur^er  sized  ani' 
B«l*,a*  tha  rhinocero"  nuiI  i-lephiint.  suggested  to  them  the  north- 
»  mtn  ami  sualliern  limits  ofthp  lorrirl  /one.  S  difffrflnt  and  more 
•ciPDtilic  ntclhod  was  used  by  the  Egjitian"  :*nd  Balry lonians,  who 
\  determined  the  situation  of  places,  cr  their  di«u>nce  from  theeqtuv- 
lor,  by  otiM'rving  tht  length  of  their  longcit  taui  ihnrtrx'  itoys-  And 
tli#iu>  ubftcrvulions  were  made  with  a  species  of  sun-dial,  hnring  a 
UitMs  ur  gunman,  erected  perpendicularly  Upon  a  horisontal  pUne, 
hj  which  the  length  of  the  shadotvof  the  gnomon,  in  proportion  to 
its  height,  might  be  metuiured. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  trmtlUn^,  soon  sfler  i'  began  to  be 
■ttCb   practised  in  the  world,  gave  rise  to  n.  bind  of  geography. 

*  rM»vf»9M,  rrom  y«  iht  *mh,  sod  vpa^  to  detFribc 
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Some,  who  ha^  performed  joumie*,  made  a  rong'h  skelch  or  de- 
scription of  their  routes,  for  the  information  of  others  who  might  af- 
lenrard  wish  to  travel.  The  earliest  specimen  of  this  kind,  of 
which  we  have  an  accouol,  is  that  of  Sesosths,  an  Egyptian  kiag 
Had  conqueror,  who,  as  Eustathius  relates, '' having' traversed  great 

Eart  of  the  earth,  recorded  his  march  in  mai)S,  itnd  gare  copies  of 
is  maps  not  only  to  the  Egyptians,  hut  to  the  Scythians,  to  their 
great  astonishment."  Some  have  imagined  Chat  the  Jews  made  a 
map  of  the  Holy  Land,  when  they  gave  the  different  portions  to 
Ihc  nine  tribes  at  Shiloh  ;  for  Joshua  tells  us,  that  they  were  sent 
to  walk  throu{;h  the  land,  and  that  they  dacribed  t(  in  sevenparU 
in  a  book. 

HoM&R  was  first  distinguished  among  the  Greeks  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  countries  they 
inhabited.  He  ha9  described  so  many  places,  and  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  that  Strabo  considered  him  as  first  among  the 
geographers  of  ancient  times, 

A  taste  for  the  sciences  led  Th^iles,  the  father  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy, into  Egypt,  where  he  lived  with  the  priests.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  taught  his  countrymen  that  the  earth  is  globular,  utd  msy 
be  divided  into  five  zones,  by  means  of  five  parallel  circlei,  viz. 
the  equator,  the  two  tropica,  and  the  two  polar  circles ;  and  that 
the  equator  ia  cut  obliquely  by  the  ecliptic,  and  perpendicularly  by 
the  meridian.  Thus  he  made  them  acquainted  with  the  principal 
circles  of  the  sphere.*  He  also  taught  them,  that  the  year  coo- 
nisted  of  365  days,  which  he  learned  from  the  Egyptians. 

Anaiuunder,  a  disciple  of  Tbales,  was  the  author  of  the  Grat 
Grecian  map  on  record,  which  is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The 
knowledge  of  the  earth  wa«  indeed  very  limited  at  that  lime,  as  it 
scarcely  extended  beyond  the  temperate  zone,  and  did  not  even 
comprise  the  whole  of  that.  The  extent  of  the  representation  of 
the  world  from  east  to  west  was  twice  as  great  as  from  south  to 
north;  hence  the  reason,  why  distances  on  the  earth  in  the  former 
direction  were  denominated  longitude;  and  those  in  the  latter,  lot- 
iludc.     Maps  were  afterwards  multiplied. 

Eratosthenes  was  the  first  who  introduce{l  a  regular  parallel 
of  latitude.  He  began  it  at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  continued 
it  through  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  the  bay  of  Issus  ;  and  extended 
it  to  the  mountains  of  India.  In  drawing  this  parallel  he  was  reg- 
ulated by  observing  where  the  longest  day  was  14^  hours,  which 
was  afterwards  found  by  Hipparchus  to  be  the  latitude  of  36  de- 
grees. 

Eratosthenes  soon  after  attempted  not  only  to  draw  other  paral- 
leb  of  latitude,  but  also  to  trace  a  meridian  at  right  angles  to  these, 
passing  through  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  down  to  Syene  and  Meroe ; 
and,  as  the  progress  he  thus  made  naturally  tended  to  enlai^  his 
ideas,  he  at  last,  attempted  the  much  more  difficult  operation  of  de- 
termining the  circumference  of  the  globe,  by  an  actual  measure- 
m«Dl  of  an  arc  of  one  of  its  great  circles.    He  knew  that  the  suDj 

•  See  ExjilaaatioD  of  Term. 
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lummer  solslicc,  tras  vertical  (o  the  inhaliilanis  ofSyene,  a 

I I  be  confines  of  Elliioj)ia,  under  ihe  tropic  of  Cancer,  where 

III  a  ivell  sunk  for  The  purpose  of  ascerlaining  the  lime  of 
itice,  which  noald  be  on  the  d»y  ivhen  (be  rnyi  of  Ihc  sun 
rpeudicuUrly  oa  the  bottom  of  the  well.  He  obeerved  hy 
dow  of  It  wire  srtt  perpendicularly  in  a  hemispherical  bason, 
r  the  sua  waa  distant  from  the  zenith  of  Alexandria  at  the 
f  the  same  day  ;  and  found  that  distance  to  be  one  iiAiclh 
a  great  circle  in  the  heavens.  Then  Syene  and  Alexundria 
opposed  to  be  under  Ihe  same  meridian,  he  concluded  the 
e  between  them  to  be  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  great  circle  upon 
'th;  and  this  distance  being  by  meaf^ure  5000 stadia,  hecoa- 
Ifae  circumference  of  the  earth  to  be  2&0,000  slndifl. 

map  of  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  contained  little  more 
e  stales  of  Greece,  and  the  dominions  of  the  succeisors  of 
der,  digested  from  the  surveys  that  had  been  made. 
iCHUUi  and  Aristilli-s,  who  nourished  about  3(K)  years 
the  Christian  era,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  allempt- 
ix  Ihc  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  consid- 
lieir  «iluation  with  respect  lo  the  equator.*  One  of  their  oh- 
ms gave  rise  lo  Uie  diacoveryof  the  precession  of  the  eqiii- 
irhich  was  made-  by  HiPtAftcHus  about  I  oO  years  afterward ; 
)  made  use  of  Iheir  method  in  order  lo  delineate  the  pnral- 
laUtude  and  the  meridians  on  tjie  surface  of  the  earth: 
ytof  Ihe  fir?I  sohd  foundation  of  the  science  of  geography, 
^ave  it  at  the  present  time,  and  uniting  it  more  closely  io 
my. 

ough  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  thus  introduced  by  Hip- 
«,  it  does  not  aiipcnr  that  any  suhsequent  writers  on  the  sub- 
tended (o  them  iieforc  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  At  the  beg'in' 
tht  tteond  funic  war,  according  to  Polyhius,  when  Haoni- 
it  preparing  for  his  expedition  against  Rome,  by  crossing 
fries  into  Spain,  and  so  through  Gaul  into  Italy,  the  Koiunn; 
■ed  or  surveyed  all  these  places  with  the  greatest  care,  Ju- 
esar  caused  a  general  survey  to  be  made  of  the  whole  Ro- 
opire,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Three  surveyors,  who 
aid  to  have  been  very  wise  meN  and  accomplished  philoso- 
wer«  appointed  to  this  business,  and  to  each  was  assigned  a 
at  division  of  the  empire.  Zenodoxus  completed  his  survey 
etslera  part  of  the  empire  in  14  years,  5  months,  and  9  days; 
otus  finished  the  northern  part  in  90  years,  8  mohths,aud  lU 
Bud  Polyclilu',  the  southern  part  in  25  years,  t  month,  and 
s.  Tfai*  survey  was  begun  in  the  year  44,  and  tinishcd  in 
ar  19,  before  Christ, 

LEO  and  PToi.iaiir  were  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient 
pbera.  SIrabo  relates  very  little  more  than  he  saw  himself; 
je  a  Fast  number  of  voyages  to  obtain  ihe  inl'urmalioji  that 

I  loDgiladei  anil  lutituilcB  of  the  itan  were  rt^fcrred  lotbeequntorbolli 
M^iarit  and  lli|if>nrcliab;  and  never  iiuiformlj  ta  Ilic  elliptic,  till  ur- 
'  in  oT  Iht  equinoxet  wai  Tally  i^elabliitied  liy  rtolimf. 
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was  necesNAry,  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  certainty  to  his  ac- 
counts, and  is  very  short  in  what  he  relates  from  others.  He  was 
a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  g^eographer.  Good  sense,  perspicuity, 
accuracy,  an({  solidity  of  judgment,  are  visible  in  every  part  of 
his  works.  The  g'pography  of  Ptolemy  is  more  extensive ;  it  takes 
in  a  greater  part  of  the  earth,  while  it  seems  to  he  equally  circum- 
slanlial  every  where ;  but  this  extent  renderH  it  liable  to  more  er- 
rors. He  had  the  merit  of -carrying  into  full  execution  and  prac- 
tice the  invention  of  Hipparchus,  for  deBignating  the  situation  of 
places  on  the  earth  by  latitude  and  longitude,  after  it  had  lain  dor» 
mant  upward  of  350  years  ;  and  thus  be  greatly  advanced  the  state 
of  the  science. 

The  Roman  empire  had  heen  enlarged  to  its  greatest  extent, 
and  all  its  provinces  well  known  and  surveyed,  when  Plolemy, 
ahout  160  years  after  Christ,  composed  his  system  of  geography. 
The  principal  materials  used  in  composing  this  work  were,  tkt 
proportion*  of  the  gnomon  to  ill  ihadoTr,  taken  by  different  astrono- 
mers at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices;  ealt!ulatiot» 
founded  upon  the  lengths  of  the  longest  days ;  the  meamra  or 
computed  distances  of  the  principal  roads  contained  in  the  Roman 
■urveys  and  itineraries;  and  the  yarioas  nportt  of  travellers  and 
navigalort,  who  often  determined  the  distances  of  places  by  heap- 
say  and  conjecture.  All  these  were  compared  together,  and  di- 
gested into  one  uniform  ho'Iy  or  system  ;  and  were  afterwards  trans- 
lated by  him,  as  far  as  was  necessary  in  adopting  the  plan  of  Hip-  j 
parchns,  into  the  new  mathematical  language  of  dr^us  and  min- 
ttiei  of  longilude  and  Inlitaiie. 

The  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  latitudes  and  longitudes,  given  by 
Ptolemy,  depended  upon  the  veracity  of  the  facts  or  suggestions    , 
communicated  to  him,  from  which  they  were  afterward  deduced.    ' 
We  must  not  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  multitude  of  errors  to    j 
he  found  there,  when  his  original  materials  were  so  imperfect  for    ! 
executing  so  large  a  work,  as  the  fixing  of  the  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes of  all  the  places,  coasts,  bays,  and  rivers  of  the  then  known 
world.     His  system,  with  alt  its  imperfections,  continued  in  vogue 
till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century;  and  the  capital  errors  of 
Ptolemy's  work  kept  their  place  in  hII  maps,  by  a  sort  of  unques- 
tioned prescription,  down  even  to  that  time. 

Little  was  done  in  geography  from  the  days  of  Ptolemy  to  the  ' 
restoration  of  learning  in  Europe;  fur  the  Arabian  geographers  ' 
copied  and'retailcd  all  hi*  principal  errors.  They  observed  indeed,  ( 
under  their  Caliph  Almanon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cenlu-  \ 
ry,  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the  plains  of  Sliinar  near  Babylon,  and 
found  it  equal  to  564  Arabian  miles,  each  of  which  is  4000  cubits, 
or  (iOOO  feet;  hence  they  determined  the  circumference  of  the  ■ 
earth. 

The  ancients  were  ac<[uainted  with  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
earlirs  surface.  On  the  wcsl,  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  British  isles 
Jimitcd  their  knowledge.  The  Fortunate  islands,  now  called  the 
Canaries,  were  the  remotest  known  lands  towards  the  south.  Their 
notionu  with  regard  to  the  northern  countries  were  very  imperfect.' 
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f'^T-        Zone"  npe  the  division"  of  the  earth's  Burface,  formed 
'  I'irjj  .ind  poUr^cirr.le^.    Tliere  arc  five  zones  ;  Qm  tor- 

..;-n.(e,  nnti  tvof rigid Z0T\e!i: 
I  1,1  .1.1 5!ono  i-  that  part  of  t!ie  earth's  surface  inclniled  bc- 

I  imviu  iiiv  :u(i  tropic-i.  The  oqiialor  pas8<is  through  the  middle  of 
U  thi*40m«.  The. temperate  zones  are  itirlndoii  hctwecn  the  trop- 
w  k*  Ob^  ")V  polar  circles  ;  and  the  frigid  zon*.<?,  h('twc(.i)  the  polar 
r  cirrlnfAilhe  pates. 

In  fiein  part  of  the  torriJ  zone  llie  s\m  is  vertical,  or  directly 
'>ii'r  the  licails  of  the  inhabitaDls,  twice  every  year,  and  the  days 
111!  n^hlNMre  aliviiy^  nearly  F(]iin1. 
t<i  ihf^  tOTiipemi-?  /ones  the  nun  is  never  vertical,  but  rises  and 
>  >    r  \  J  I  hoiM-s.    The  days  and  nights  are  unequal,  and  their 
.  Mi'Teasi's  ii«  you  approach  llie  poles. 
1 1  L;id  zones,  the  sun  never  *cls  for  a  crrtatn  number  of 
I'lnier,  and  DCTer  rises  for  an  eijnni  numlier  in  winter. 
\[  itit'  polo',  the  fun  ia  6  months  aliove,  and  G  months  beloiv  the 
.1  lizon  I  of  course  he  rise"  only  once  in  a  year. 

Tbr  inhobitants  of  the  different  zones  may  he  distinguished  by 

...  .r,r-^iinn  in  vrhich  their  slindim-!  fall  at  noon.— Those  who  in- 

hrrid  zone,  have   their  hhndon't  one  prtrt  of  the  year 

ii!  llie  reflt  of  the  year  south   of  them  at  noon  day  ;  hut 

-      -I  ...  -Ill  i=  verlical,' which  is  tivicc  every  yc-.ir,  thoy  have  no 

V  snadow  at  noon. 

"  In  ihe  lemjierai'?  zones  the  shadows  at  noon  always  fill  one  way; 
in  the  northern  temjjpntte  zone  (hey  Hitvnysfull  toward-'  ihc  north, 
and  in  tbe  <iouthcni  altvays  towards  the  snulh. 

At  Ihepolr-^,  thesun  for  six  months  moves  round  nithonlsrllin*, 
and  fbe  shadows  are  in  everv  :^.t  hours  of  that  period,  si]cr.i'>'^iveiy 
cut  toffardT!  every  point  nt  tlic  horizon. 
!_■]■    Climata.     The   word  cUmiiic  has   two  si'^nitkalion!'.  one  yco- 
'./ ^nipAJcat  and  l.he  other  ailroviimical.     Incommon  lan^^na^c,  the 
word  ia  used  to  denote  the  dilRTciicc  in  the  sc:ison-  and  the  tom- 
pcratnrc  of  the  air.     When   two   places  differ  ia  ilnic  respects, 
they  are  said  to  he  id  different  climate-. 
[\       lo  an  aitnmoiniad  ^i-iisc,  a  climate  is  a  tract   of  the  earth's  sur- 
^  fiCCf  included   between  the  equator  and  a  pnrnllcl  ot~  laiit'.ide,  or 
"between  two  parallels,  of  such  a  lireadlh,  that  the  hix.'th  of  the 
in  ia  one  i*  halt'  an  hour  longer  than  in  the  other.     Within  the 
pdliir circles,  howeicr,  the   breadth  of  n  climate  is  such,  that  the 
ti'ng;tb  of  the  Inuijest  day,  or  the  lonjfcst  time  of  the  i-iius  con- 
tinuance above  the  hnriz<m   without  setlini;.  is  a  month  loii'^er  in 
■wie  parallel,  as  you  proceed  loiviirds  the  elevated  pole,  than  iu 
tin*  other. 

There  are  r.fl  climates  between  the  equator  ami  eitlicr  pole.  In 
he  tir5t  21,  hetivien  the  equator  ami  eitlier  polar  cinle.  the  pe- 
riod of  increa-^e  for  every  climate  ii  half  an  hoiir.  In  the  other 
.ix,  lielivecn  either  polar  cin;le  and  its  pole,  the  period  uriiiL-rcasc 

Latili'lf.  The  laliliidr  of  a  place  is  its  distance  from  the  cqua- 
r.  reckoned  in  de^'ree?.  ^c.  north  orsonth,  onthu  meridian.   The 
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ivas  necemary,  in  order  to  give  the  requisite  certainty  to  hit  ac- 
counts, and  is  very  short  in  what  he  relates  from  others.  He  was 
a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  geog'rapher.  Good  sense,  perspicuity, 
accuracy,  and  solidity  of  judgment,  are  Tisihie  in  every  part  of 
his  works.  The  geography  of  Ptolemy  is  more  extensive ;  it  takes 
in  a  greater  part  of  the  earth,  while  it  seems  to  be  equally  circom- 
stantial  every  where  ;  but  this  extent  renders  it  liable  to  more  er- 
rors. He  had  the  merit  of  trarrying  into  full  execution  and  prK- 
tice  the  invention  of  Hipparchus,  for  designating  the  situation  of 
places  on  the  earth  by  latitude  and  longitude,  after  it  had  lain  dor- 
mant  upward  of  250  years ;  and  thus  he  greatly  advanced  the  state 
of  the  science. 

The  Roman  empire  had  been  enlarged  to  its  greatest  exteat^ 
and  all  its  provinces  well  known  and  surveyed,  when  Ptolemy, 
about  150  years  after  Christ,  composed  his  system  of  geography. 
The  principal  materials  used  in  composing  this  work  were,  dm 
proportions  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shcuiovc,  taken  by  different  astrcmo- 
mers  at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices;  calcukuimu 
founded  upon  the  lengths  of  the  longest  days ;  the  mcarvres  or 
computed  distances  of  the  principal  roads  contained  in  the  Romaa 
eurveys  and  itineraries ;  and  the  various  reports  of  travellers  ami 
navigators^  who  often  determined  the  distances  of  places  by  hear^ 
say  and  conjecture.  All  those  were  compared  together,  and  di> 
gested  into  one  uniform  ho'ly  or  system ;  and  were  aAcrwards  trans- 
lated by  him,  as  far  as  was  necessary  in  adopting  the  plan  of  Hip- 
parchnfi,  into  the  new  mathematical  language  of  degrees  and  mui- 
tUe$  of  longitude  and  latitude. 

The  dogreeof  accuracy  in  the  latitudes  and  longitudes,  given  by 
Ptolemy,  depended  upon  the  veracity  of  the  facts  or  suggcstiom 
communicated  to  him,  from  which  they  were  afterward  deduced. 
We  mu«t  not  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  multitude  of  errors  to 
be  found  there,  when  his  original  materials  were  so  imperfect  for 
executing  so  large  a  work,  a^  the  fixing  of  the  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes of  all  the  places,  coasts,  bays,  and  rivers  of  the  then  known 
world.  Ifis  system,  with  all  its  imperfections,  continued  in  ^of^ 
till  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century;  and  the  capital  errora  of 
Ptolemy's  work  kept  their  place  in  all  maps,  by  a  sort  of  unquea- 
lioned  prescription,  down  even  t(»  that  time. 

Little  was  done  in  geography  from  tin*  days  of  Ptolemy  to  the 
restoration  of  learning  in  Knrope  ;  for  the  Arabian  geographers 
copied  andretailed  all  his  principal  errors.  They  observed  indeed, 
under  their  C«iliph  Almanon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, a  degree  of  latitude  on  the  plains  of  Sliinar  nf*ar  Hnbylon,  and 
found  it  equal  to  Tit'l  Arabian  miles,  each  of  which  is  4(KX>  cubits, 
or  <>(KX)  feel;  hence  they  determined  the  circumference  of  thf 
earth. 

TIm»  anrients  were  arqu  tinted  with  but  a  small  portion  of  thf» 
earthN  snrl'are.  On  the  we«>(,  the  Atlantic  oiran  and  Hritish  isl^i 
limited  th*  Ir  knowledvre.  The  Fortunate  i<»land«,  now  called  the 
Canaries  were  the  remotest  know  n  lands  towards  the  south.  Their 
r.trtiorns  with  regard  to  the  northcni  countries  were  very  imperfect. 
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Though  Scandinavia  was  known,  yet  that  an<l  9ome  otlior  countries 
OD  the  «ame  continent  were  considered  :is  hii'^e  inlands.  It  i((  not 
eaAv  (o  determine  what  place  the  ancients  understood  hy  L-Uinia 
TkttU :  many  take  it  for  Iceland,  but  Procopius  thinks  it  was  a 
part  of  Scandinavia.  Their  knowledge  of  Sarmatia  and  Scvthia 
wa«  far  from  extending  to  the  sea,  which  hounds  Russia  and  Great 
Tarlary  on  the  north-east.  Their  discoveries  went  no  farther  than 
the  Kiphean  mountains,  which  now  divide  Russia  from  Siberia. 
The  western  frontier  of  China  seems  to  hHve  boimded  their  knowl- 
cdg'e  on  the  east.  Ptolemy  indeed  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of 
the  southern  parts  of  that  extensive  empire.  How  far  the  ancients 
extended  their  discoveries  with  regard  to  Africa  cannot  be  certain- 
ly known.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  whole  coast,  having^  sailed  round  the  southern  extremity,  now 
called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  extended  their  voyajifes  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Ptolemy,  however,  ?u|>posed 
that  Africa  was  not  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  extended  in  its 
breadth  ea^twardly  till  it  joined  to  India. 

Iq  the  fifteenth  century  the  Portuguese,  animated  with  the  de- 
tire  of  findings  a  passage  to  the  Ea^t-Indics,  pushed  their  empiirics 
■long  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  till  they  found  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  M86.  In  1497,  Vasquez  do  Gama  doubled  the  Cape, 
and  the  next  year  mndo  a  voyage  to  India,  and  thus  completed  the 
diHCOvery  of  that  country  by  the  east.  The  pa<isnge  being  thus 
opened,  several  Europ(?an  iintions,  desirous  of  "^baring  in  th<*  rich 
c<irnmero('  ot'  tho  ra^^t,  s^'iit  tht?ir  ships  lo  the  Indian  Sou,  u'li<»re 
they  di*»ciA'«*n*d  the  A^i;:li('.  islan<l^.  and  ixMit'lratrd  lo  iho  cmiMre 
of  Japan.  Tiie  vovai^*"^  f>l'lh<.*  Kii<^iaiis  havr  oonj[)lett(l  «)iir  kiiuvvl- 
€d«re  of  the  ea^tcni  |»art<  urtlit*  rtxitiiMMil  ul'Asja. 

The  Poitu:i'ue>c  had  jn^i  crossfd  tho  <Mjiiator,  when  Cuvi^ro- 
PHRR  Coj.i  Miii'J,  a  native  ol'  (it  iioa,  ctMXM'ived  the  idoa  ot  liiuling 
India  liv  a  western  Cuiirj»e.  In  1  l'>J,  ]iv  CKJ^-ie'.]  tlio  Xllaiiiic  ocean  : 
but.  in*iteatl  of  the  l[nlit'*<  ho  (li'i<(»v<T('d  the  m:\v  worip. 

The  iinprovc*m«.'iil<  in  ^'r-o'^rajdiy  at  tlie  tifn»*  of  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Kurope,  and  sijjci*,  lia\e  bron  v»*i  v  much  Dwinji"  to  the 
great  proirrt.*«'S  of  astn)iu)jnv.  .More  corn-ct  ineihoils  and  in^t^u- 
BiL-nt'^  lor  ub?erving  th*'  latitud<»  have  bron  inv('nte<l ;  and  tin'  dis- 
covery of  Jupiter's  satt'llitos  allnrd  a  rnnch  t*a>i('r  niolhod  of  lind- 
iii||^  the  longitude,  than  was  formerly  known.  >iA;\v  and  lunar 
eclip!*es,  transits  uf  Mrrcinv  and  \  enu<J  «)\er  tlu»  *iin»'«*  <li-r,  and 
occultations  of  the  fixed  29tar'«  bv  the  njoon.  aUo  tnrni^h  mran^  jur 
detrruiinintr  ioni^itude**.  And  >i\\ve  the  Immr  tahUs  uii«»  improv- 
ed by  Prot'ev»or  Mayor,  and  lime  kttpers  by  .Mi*.  Ilani*«nn  and 
othei>,  ihi'*  ini|>ortant  objott  ha^  boon  obtainable  \t\  inti;Mirin:r  ,/y.v- 
lancts  '//"  tht  unton  from  the  sun  and  from  crrlcm  fixnl  sUtr-^^  mii/ 
iftf  k^cpiiiir  lime.  The  vo\air<'S  of  ditVnvnt  nati«'n«;  bron^Iit  lo  t»'if 
knowledge  a  vast  numlier  ut  conntrirs  utterly  nnk.iovvn  !•«  I'.ne. 
'J'he  late  A^vaire*  of  ('.ij't.  ('«n»l\  and  other  nav!L''it«ir-,  l'»^»tli«i  w  ,iii 
the  travels  of.\le«sr«i.  I>riiv:e,  I'ark,  .M.ickenzn^  and  iii.iii\  •'i!'-.".'^, 
COTitribnteil  trreally  to  the  im|n'overiient  of  t^eovraphy  iIm  mil,'  the 
lijiii  tculurjk  ;  so  liiat  now  iLo  j^coirr-'iphy  of  liie  ^UIllu^l  ■•  v  r»iii»- 
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ties  of  [he  earth  is  in  a  fair  wa^  of  beiag  much  better  known  to  the 
moderns,  th»D  that  of  the  adjacent  countries  waa  to  the  aDCieoti. 
This  science,  however,  is  yet  very  far  from  perfection  ;  and  our 
best  maps  ought  to  be  considered  only  &s  unfinished  works,  which 
■re  to  he  altered  and  corrected  by  farther  observations  and  discov- 
eries. 


ASTRONOMY, 

AS  eOHKECTED   WITH   THE    SCIENCE   or  GEOCniPEir. 

Astronomy  is  the  science,  which  treats  of  the  heaTenly  bodies. 
By  it  we  leam  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  (he 
retatire  situation  of  places  upon  its  sarface.  Hence  (he  propriety 
of  giving  a  short  account  of  this  science  in  an  Introduction  to 
Geography. 

EXPLUATIOn   OF  TEKMS. 

Angle.  An  angle  is  the  space  included  belweeo  two  lines,  wbick 
meet  each  other. 

Circle.  A  circle  is  a  regular  figure,  bounded  by  a  curve  line, 
every  part  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  it,  cnlled 
the  centre.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  the  curve  line,  which 
hounds  it.  The  radi«*  of  a  circle  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference ;  and  the  diameter  is  a.  straight  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  from  one  side  of  the  circumference  to 
the  other.  The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  supposed  lo  be 
divided  into  3G0  equal  parts,  called  drgrecs ;  each  degree  into  60 
minulei ;  each  minute  into  GO  leeondt.  An  arc  of  a  circle  is  part 
of  its  circumference.  All  angles  are  measured  by  arcs  of  circles, 
or  by  the  number  of  degrees  Ihey  contain. 

Sphere.  A  sphere  is  literally  a  ball,  or  globe.  By  the  eeleaiai 
tphere  is  meant,  the  apparently  concur*  orb,  which  surrounds  the 
earth,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  be  situated  at 
equal  distances  from  the  eye.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  knowlet^ 
of^the  places  of  these  bodies  in  the  sphere,  several  circles  are  sup- 
posed (o  be  described  on  its  surface,  and  are  denominated  circlet  of 
the  sphere.  The  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere  are  supposed  to 
have  their  centres  coincident  with  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  to 
mark  correspondeot  circles  on  the  earth's  surface,  where  their 
planes  cut  it ;  so  that  the  celestial  and  terrestial  spheres  or  globes 
are  considered  ns  concentric,  and  as  having  concentric  circles  on 
their  surfaces. 

Great  CtreUt.  Great  circles  are  those,  whose  planes  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and,  of  course,  divide  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  Of  these  there  are  four,  (he  Eipiatory  the  Ecliptic,  the  Jlie- 
ridiatt,  and  the  Horizon. 
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.  Thoie  circles,  whose  planes  divide  tbe  sphere  an- 
••[■mlly,  are  cattetl  nnall  eirelu.  Their  planes  do  not  pass  through 
'-<  ri^nlrc.     The  Iwo  Tropic*,  QDd  the  two  P^ar  Cireta,  are  tmatl 

Axit.  Tbe  axis  of  the  eartit,  or  any  heavenly  body,  is  an  imag- 
inary «(raight  line  pas.<tng  through  the  centre,  around  which  it  per* 
liinnt  its  diunial  rotulion. 

PuUi.     The  polea  are  the  extremities  of  the  axis. 

EtjMiMr.     The  Bquator  is  a  great  circle,  whose  plane  divides 

the  carlbandtha  hpaveua  into  northern  and  soathem  hemispheres. 

The  axi*  of  the  eurth  makes  a  right  angle  with  its  plane,    it  is  oA- 

ra  called  tlw  Equinoetial ;  because,  when  the  son  is  directly  over 

it,  the  ila^sand  aighla  are  of  equal  lengths  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Meriita.it.     The  McridisD  is  a  great  circle,  whose  plane  divides 

tb«  ettrib  and  the  hcuvens  into  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

Tliere  is  an  indefinite  number  of  meridians  ;  for  all  places,  that  he 

eut  orwe^t  of  each  other,  have  different  meridians.  They  all  pass 

throqgh  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  cut  the  equator  at  right  angles. 

The  word  meridian  is  derived  ham  meridut,  mid-da^  ;  because, 

wh«ti  Ike  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of  any  place,  it  is  noon  at  that  place. 

Geoynphcrs  usually  assume  the  meridian,  which  passes  through 

lb^  DtetrMpolis  of  their  own  couutry,  us  the  hrst  meridian.    But  as 

grtiit  lacouvenience  and  confusion  result  from  this  practice,  the  first 

y  ■rwritlia'ii  throughout  the  following  work,  will  be  tliat  of  [he  Hoy- 

'  alObaervaiory  at  Greenwich,  near  London. 

£cNpfte.     The  Ecliptic  is  a  great  circle  who^e  pbne  makes  .in 
LMigie  of«3  28  with  the  plane  of  the  equator.    Considtiroii  a^  a  cir- 
cle in  the  heavens,  Ms  circumference  is  the  path,  which  the  earth 
describes  annually  in  its  revolution  round  the  sun.     The  points  in 
which  tfaeechptic  intersects  the  equator  arc  called  tJic  equinoctiul 
ffoiMU  ;  becaoae,  when  the  sun  is  in  either  of  tliose  points,  it  shines 
«•  botb  poles,  and  the  day  is  Ihenequal  to  the  night  throughout  the 
— Iflh     The  meridinn,  uhich  passes  through  these  poiuls,  is  called 
Va»  tadn  tetial calurr.  The  two  points  in  the  ecliptic,  which  are  DU 
a  distant  from  these,  are  called  the  lohtiiial  point:     The 
B  passing  through  these  points  is  cnlled  the  tnhifiiai  rolurr, 
tai  B  tbe  only  meridian  which  cuts  the  ecliptic  at  rijjlit  angles. 
Itm  nm  passes  through  the  equinoctial  points  on  the  Sblh  iMarch, 
i  tbe  23d  of  September.     The  former  is  called  the  rrrnai ;  the 
!  bOer,  the  avtumnal  equinox.     The  sun  is  in  the  solstitial  poinJ^ 
f  M  (be  21si  of  June,  and  the  21st  of  December.     The  Ibnucr  is 
nU«d  the  lanuntr ;  the  latter  the  ■xiatcr  solstice. 

l^e  ecliptic  is  diviiled  into  12  equ;il  parts  of  3')  de^r->e^  ciicli, 

■Bed  tignt-     These  begin  at  the  vernal  intersection  of  the  ccl'ii- 

Bwitb  the  equator,  and  are  numbered  from  west  to  east.     Tin- 

■n*  and  characters  of  the  signs,  with  thti  montUx  in  whidi  the 

ImeBUr'thetn.  are  m  follows : 


n 


I^lin  naraef. 

1  Arica 

2  Taurus 
;)  Gemini 
t  Cnnccr 
f>  Leo 

«  Vir 


Libra 
Seorjiio 

Capricomm 

A.|.iarius 

Pisces 
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Fr>e1i<,h  noniea.  CI 

Tlie  Ham 

The  Bull 

The  TwiM 

The  Crab 

The  Lion 

The  Virgin 

The  Scales 

The  ScorpioD 

The  Archer 

The  Goat 

The  Water  Bearer 

The  Fishes 


March  1 
Afril  ' 
May      .. 

Jqm 

Augotf 


Oeiober 
Korembct 
December  I 

January 
12    Pisces  The  Fishes  y^        Febnvuj 

The  first  »\x  are  called  northern  signs  ;  an>]  the  laot  fix  touther*. 
■    Zodiac.     The  Zndiac  is  n  broiid  bell  in  the  heavens,  1 6  degreH 
wide ;  in  Ihe  miilille  of  which  is  the  ecliptic.     It  comprebeDd*  tkt' 
oHiits  of  all  the  [ilanels. 

Jiorizfin.  The  horl/on  is  either  ttntible  or  real.  The  aeuiUl 
lioriznn  is  the  small  circle  which  limits  our  prospect,  where  lb«  ihy 
anii  land  or  water  seem  to  inci'l.  The  real  horizon  is  a  great  ci^ 
cle,  parallel  to  the  former,  which  divides  the  earth  into  upper  hI 
lower  hemispheres. 

The  point  of  the  heavens  direcllj  over  onr  hetids  i*  called  ibi 
Zmitk  ;  and  the  oppoxite  poini,  or  thai  directly  under  our  feel,  ii 
called  the  AWir.  Thestraifrhl  line  connpctinf;  the»e  twn,  puie* 
tbrouprh  the  centre  of  the  horizon  nni  is  ca'Icd  its  axis.  The  Ee* 
ilh  anil  nadir  ofnnv  place,  therefore,  arc  the  poles  of  itifaoriEoo.' 

l}eclinalion.  The  declination  of  a  heavenly  hodv  is  its  dbtaoM 
north  or  voulh  of  the  equator,  mcnsureil  on  h  meridian. 

Tmpia.  The  Tropics  arc  two  small  <:irrli>i,  drawn  paraM 
to  the  equator,  at  the  dixtnncn  of  S:t  fi  on  I'nch  side  of  it.  TM 
northf'm  is  chilled  the  tropic  if  Cmrrr  ;  the  xxilhem,  iht  frapie^ 
Ciipricorn.  The^im  never  pawe*  thcM;  rirrle^  j  hut.  when  it  hm 
arrived  at  rithfr,  it  lum".  and  ?ors  inwanl  the  other.  Thej,  ef 
course,  bound  ihosn  |ilar'--  where  the  *nn  is  vertical.  _ 

IWiir  Cirelff.     Th-  I'ohir  cirrle«  are  two  'nnll  circle*.  par^ilMj 


;  lh:i< 


r  tropirs,  de-rribpfl  ronnd  the  jioli-"  at  the  distance'  uf  i; 
■min.l  the  north  pi.le   i«  called  the  arctic  circle 
r'.iiml  th^  sinilh  p..|..,  the  ,int„rriir  lirclo, 
.\ilirrrt  or  ri^'hi  ^p'tirrr  \*  tlial,  iilicn-  l.nlli  the  poles  are 


nd   tli> 


Ihe 


d-rrnd  din 

ih'W,.  ,,)a ,  »i,ir)i 

All  tihliijiie   fph'rt 
li')»'-  t.ilh.'  hi>r,^..» 


Ihi- 


I  <(ar 


■li.'"',.,'' 


rlU 


-  luclM 


pi   tlllH 


f  the  ,.ol. 


•  arlh.  Pt- 
...■.phei 


;..-.(//  '  t/.'i-rr  r-  lint  wli-Tr.  |!,..  ei]<ntor  ;ml  nil  iti  piinllet* 
P-r:iil.l  t-.  Ill"  horiz-ii.  Thi-  i>.>Mti<>n  i*  peruli.ir  l«  Ihoiic 
-  tiliid.  liudlrtiily  utiderlliepol.-.. 
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&Mrj<  ZoDCi  nre  the  divi*ion*  nf  the  cartliV  lurfacp,  formpd 
hy  111*  lro|iici  and  pelw.cirrlf^.  Tlifn-  are  five  zottrs  ;  one  («r- 
ndmtii  'I  trmprmlt,  WiA  txn  frigid  zonc*,- 

Tbe  lorriJ  zone  Im  lliil  part  nf  i)ic  enrtli>  -xirfice  ini.lii(t(<il  be- 
liin— iJii  livn  tmpicK.  TIiiM-(|>i>[orptiMi>*  thrnn^h  llic  niiditleof 
Ihhjinne.  The  tt^mperate  zono*  ira  inflinl'-l  hi-nvt'cn  the  trop- 
ic* rad  Ihf  polar  circlei  i  nuJ  ilic  frigid  zonrs  iM'ln't:<.-n  tlie  pohr 
cirrfcijBidtliepAlcf. 

'■flTt  CTenr  part  p[  the  torrid  z^nr  Ilic  «nii  i"  vrrlicnl,  or  directly 
''aver  the  mm  of  the  inhabitantt,  twicG  uvery  jcar,  and  the  daji 
ud  HriiLi  an  atwnjn  nearl.v  eqnal. 

<p  In.Mi  tcmpprnle  xnnei  tlir  Min  Is  ncrcr  vertical,  but  ri*es  and 
wftretny  a )  Imnn.  Tlic  ilaja  an<l  rnErhts  arc  uneqiml,  and  their 
inrqiiolitr  iiirrc.ui-*  o»  you  niiproHch  liu-  i>oie«. 

Ii^tlif  frittii]  xonea,  (he  Rim  never  seii  Tor  a  rrrlain  iinmlier  of 
days  in  summer,  and  MTcrri^e*  for  on  ei|«:il  i)Uint>er  in  Hinlrr. 
At  the  poles  the  lun  ii  6  month*  nhote,  nml  l<  m-mtha  bcluw-  the 
horizon ;  oTconrKe  he  riie*  only  once  in  a  year. 

Tb^inbabitanl*  cf  thedifli-'rcnt  zoncimay  liodiflin^iii^hed  by 
fbe  direction  in  which  their  'hailasiMl  nt  Moon.— ^i'boKe  who  in- 
habit the  Inrrid  xone.  bnvc  their  »hadon%  one  piirt  of  the  year 
nordif  and  ttn'  rr*t  of  the  jcnr  •oulh  of  thrm  iit  novo  day  ;  but 
when  the  »iin  is  verlical,'  which  is  tiricc  every  year,  thry  huvc  no 
ihiidow  at  noftn. 

Ill  the  li-in|ior.-ilrzoneslheilindo>i'<at  noonalwa\'«rnIInnc  way; 
in  ilie  noribiTii  tem[>«rate  zone  the]  alftayi  fall  lowanl!>  the  nnrlh, 
4ii(t  in  the  <^i>ii[hern  always  tiiwnrdit  the  south. 

At  the  pulfx,  theiun  for  »ii  month*  movei  round  withoirlapttinur, 
nnil  the  inailom  are  in  every  ^1  htmn  of  that  period,  succc^'iivel/ 
ciKt  towanl"  every  point  nrihc  horizon. 

Climata.  The  word  elimiiit  lias  two  ripification!!.  one  gfo- 
irn^teoJ  and  the  other  utn'tiomiad.  Itcommon  lanfruai^e,  the 
word  is  u>cd  fo  dcnntc  the  ditTerince  in  tlic  icnsonx  and  (he  tem- 
peralnre  of  the  air.  When  two  places  difTer  in  thci^e  re»[)ccl<, 
they  are  aaiil  to  he  in  dilTcrcnt  climate-. 

Id  nn  (MimnoiFiiin/ ornse,  a  climate  is  a  tract  of  the  earlh'^  sur- 
tace,  included  betirecn  the  equator  and  a  parallel  of  htiiiHe,  or 
Iielween  two  parnlleh,  of  inch  a  breadth,  that  the  Irnirlh  of  the 
in  in  one  it  half  an  honr  longer  than  iu,  the  other.  tVilhin  tlie 
pehircircle>,hoi\-e\er,  the  breadth  of  a  climate  is^ucb,  that  the 
tcn^h  of  the  lon^ett  day,  or  the  lon^it  lime  of  the  sim's  con- 
iinunnce  above  the  iiorizon  without  letting,  ii  a  month  loii^r  in 
»n<>  p.trallel,  a^  you  proceed  towards  the  olcnted  pole,  than  io 
tlif  other. 

Thure  arc  .10  climatei  between  the  equator  and  either  pole.  In 
the  lirst  S-1,  l)L-tween  the  equator  and  cither  polar  circle,  the  pe- 
riod of  increate  for  every  clinute  is  half  an  hour.  In  the  other 
•it.  between  either  polar  circle  and  its  pole,  the  period  of  increase 
I-jreiii|i  rlimiite  is;i  month. 

iMiiiiidf.  The  laiiimif  of  a  place  is  its  distance  from  the  equa- 
■or.  rrckonei)  in  degree?,  Lk.  north  or  south,  on  the  meridiaii.  The 
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arrniitc-t  Intitiiitc  it  thai  of  llie  poles,  which  are  SO^ 

from  (lie  ei[ua(or.     II'  llie  place  tie  silu^ted  betwe*nll 

iin'l  Iho  north  pnlr,  it  is  raiti  to  lie  in  nnrth  Intilmle  :  if  Jt  li, 

twecn  the  ci|im(or  nn<1  tlie  5oiith  pnle,  it  if  in  tniiih  l;ititu<te> 

pri'i'llel  iif  liitituile  is  :iny  smiiU  circle  parallel  wiili  ilir  pc]i.'al(^. 

Till-  tiievalioii  I'fllie  pole  above  the  hnrizon  i-i  iilmiys  r-tjiial  t 
the  l.'iiiliiile  of  Ilie  pliicc  ;  for  ton  person  situatejl  at  llii'.  iii)iialii[ 
liolli  pole"!  will  rest  in  (he  horizon.  Iffoa  trivfl  out-,  two.  i 
nmrc  decree'*  iiorlh,  tliP  north  pole  will  ri«e  iftte,  two,  ^r  ludl 
dc.iri'''<'*,  and  will  keep  [  are  with  your  distance  froai  Ihe  e^uStoJ 

The  inhiibitanl"  nf  the  earth  are  fiotnetinies  JistiiiguiBTiM*     " 
r.onljng;  to  thescventi  meriiMna  anil  parallels  i.    ~ 
liv^. 

1.  Tlio"e  who  live  in  ihp  siime  latituiio,  aniisKtii''  liPmrs^ilie 
but  iiii.liT  oppo-ite  ineriiliaas. — Their  scu-snns'are  ihf  "nme,  i 
En  lilt'  Irnirlhot'  their 'lays  and  nights ;  but  when  it  istiiiililay 
onr,  i<  is  iiiidni^lil  with  the  other. 

2.  Tlio^c  ivho  lit-e  in  Ihe  same  iBtitufle,  aul  under  Um  £aiQI 
meriilinn,  bnl  in  opposite  hemispheres.  These  hnve  qood  ObA  nil 
niijht  Ht  Ihe  same  time  j  bul  the  lonqreft  day  wiih  tlio  one  Is  thW 
shiTlesl  tvith  Ihe  other;  conseipiently,  when  it  is  midsuin  mot  with' 
one,  it  is  midwinter  with  the  other. 

3.  Those  who  live  in  the  same  latitude,  but  in  opposite  hemi 
ipbereii,  nod  under  oppoi<ite  meridians.     These  are  c.illed  Antip-^ 
odes.     U'bpn  it  ix  miil-day  with  one  it  is  midni^hi  with  the  uihe 
the  hmc^e^l  day  wilh  one  hi  the  shortest  with  the  oilier  ;  nnd  cc. 
ceinentlv,  whenit  is  midsummer  with  Ihe  one,  it  is  iDidwitder  wilh 
the  olb.-r. 

iMitsfiii'ilr.     Every  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earlli  has  its 
riiliiin.     The  lim^iiudt  of  a  place  is  the  distance  of  iti  mcridii 
tVom  some  other  6ied  meridian,  measured  on  Ibe  ei|uator.     T 
gilude  i^  uither  east  orSesl.     All  places  east  of  the  fixed  ijr 
meridian  are  in  east  longitude  :  all  west,  in  west  li>ag)lvtd«.~ 

0(<ii<aitim.  A  body  is  in  op/mtition  with  the  sun,  when  tb« 
earth  i«  directly  between  it  and  the  sun. 

C'on/i'ncf tun.  A  bo<Iy  is  in  cotijuaetion  with  the  sun,  \i  hen  tVi] 
ani  liolli  inastraijjbt  line  with  the  earth,  on  the  same  side  of  tl 
if  the  hiidy  i«  hplwecn  the  earth  and  the  sun,  it  is  said  to  be  la.itr 
iiil'rrior  C'liinnctioii ;  bat  when  the  sun  is  belwceti  it  and  the  eiirtli, 
th<>  iioily  i"  !)aid  to  he  in  it''  tnperior  conjunction. 

(i.iiiiliwi'rr.  A  iiody  is  in  rpiiulralure,  when  a  line  ilrawn  from 
thi  cciiire  of  the  Uvify  to  the  ccnti-c  of  the  eai-th,  makes  a  right 
allele  wilh  11  line,  ilniun  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  tlie  cen* 
lie  i.f  the  sun. 

Llun^atinn.  The  Efrealost  donation  of  a  heavenly  body  ■■  its 
grcrtlr^l  ajiparenl  distance  from  the  sun, 

Kccntirichy.  'I'he  eccentricily  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  is  the 
di^laiic'^  from  the  sun  to  the  cenire  of  Ihe  orbit ;  thesnn  not  being 
ill  tlie  renin;,  bnl  iii  one  of  the  foci. 

MicUiiii.  A  planet  is  in  its  aphelion,  when  it  is  farthest  from 
the  xin. 


.  !'■  iI..iiii<-lrT  i-.r  llip  sun  or  mmii. 

Ivc  rthour  itiHKiin  in  orl'itu  nt-iiriy 
■  •TTfrnnll  anirlr  frillj  llie  pliuiP  of 
.kiMnliiic-  to  ilif  order  ol'llmsigiu 

.:  rniind  llir  pUneU,  whkli 
{i.my  ivilli  ibcm.  rouoil  llie 

'  *nnll  tioilin",  nriilvinff  rouml  llip  »iin,  in  or- 
iKk*  will)  tbe-pliii"'  of  llie  ecliptic,  anU  tvilli 
1,1*.  frum  wwl  111  eiwl  ;  Or  rdreg^roi/r,  i,  e. 

■volvuig  n'loul  Ibp  Sim  iu  exlrerrw-ly  fliipli- 
I'o  nia^  mukr  sriy'nciglc  ivilti  the  cclipliciund 
r  dirutl  or  rctroi^TBile. 


which  the  earth  Iclon^,  a 
SattUitet,  iht  JUUnnik,  and 


'enly  luminaries,  je  the 

lijch  revolve  aiounil 


V  mnnberorPtnneAit  seven  ^  the  nsime^  of  which  according 

T  tf>  Itie  sun.  nre  Mrrcunf,  t'eiuts,  Itit  Eiirlk.  Man, 

"     .'irt.    'I'he  tivofinlta're  ciilledfrffmorplanetJ; 

^hteen.     The  earlli  has  one  ;  Ju- 
I'n  ;  Uci'i^liel  Hs.    "Ihese  revolve  round 
irii^»,  Rnil  accDtn|>:in}'  them  In  lh<^ir  annual 
ni^nn)n4t'(lii-»un. 
,       _        lURilMror  A^teraidxat  present  knonn  is  four.     Theiror- 
I    bktf'fie  ben^ei'i  'tn-e  tif  Mars  nnd  .IripilT.     Thtflr  names,  accord- 

Mp  IQ  their  n.;^ -  lo  llie  sqn,  ;ire  tVrci,  P<i//ns,  Juno,  and  fww. 

B  'I'bp  ri'imli'i   "I  (.'.linen  belotii^in^  to  our  »y?tein  is  nol  yet  U- 
pi^Tlamcd. 

^ '*' '     .<e,  at  different  perioda,  Supposed  the  principal 

IFcoiupo«e  llic  ?iilar  syi[em,  arrangfed  in  ditlereni  nr- 

"luppOTeJ  nmin-eincnl  i-  (rallied  ii  .S^slan  of  the  vori'l. 

^  _^^^^^^Ubiiei]  of  tliesp  ej-ifnis    are    the    FtoUuuiic,  the 

7y''"ii3?^nBTTO  C'o/i"     

'I'lir  i'rnfKWAic  Sy«tlm  is  SO  Called  from  C*liitidiu8  I'lolcroj',  a 
u|i  I  r:i".i  a-tnntnnirrori'eluitum  in  Fj^pt  ;  not  becau*«  he  was 
file  anrliiir  •>(  it,  hut  bc<~au<>e  he  adopted  and  endeavored  to  sup- 
pufl  il.  According  lo  this  bypolhcHis,  (lie  earth  m  immovenlily 
6tcd  in  the  et-ntre  ol"  the  universe,  and  all  the  other  bodies  rcvolvL 
round  i(  from  OBiil  lo  tveat  in  the  space  of  lwpnt_v-four  hour*,  at  dis- 
tances, MbichincrcuRinth«onltr,iii  wiiich  ihejr  arc  here  uamed, 


so  INTRODUCTION.  '  1 

viz.  til e  Moon,  MEi^'i'Tt  ^'^'">°i  thf'  ^""1  Mani  Jupiter,  Satiinifii| 
an  J  the  fixed  ?lars.  The  sun  ami  planets  were  luppoeed  to  be  firmly  9 
set  in  separate  crysliillinc  spheres,  inclosed  bj  a  concare  one,  cod*  J 
inininir  the  fixed  sInn,  whicii  would  of  coune  be  all  equally  distant  1 
Jrom  the'  earth.  Above  this  stnrry  aphiere  were  imagwed  to  be  .fl 
the  two  vrvslalline  spheres,  the  priinuiit  mobile,  commnnicating'  ^ 
motion  to  all  the  interior  spheres;  and,  finally,  the  trnpyrea*  ■* 
heaven  or  ketmen  nf  hravertt,  to  which  a  cubic  form  iros  attributcditJ 
Beside  the  ahove  motion,  performed  in  the  course  of  tweaty-foar^^ 
hours,  the  sun  and  planets  were  supposed  to  rerolYC  atwat  the  9 
eai'lh  in  cerlnin  staled  or  periodical  times,  agreeably  to  their  anoD^ 
al  appearances.  .._■ 

The  phenomena  to  be  explained  by  this  iyatem  are  incaasisteB^f| 
with  it,  and  show  its  uhsurdilv  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  7 

The  TvntoMc:  or  Ur.inEiN  Svsir.M  was  invented  byTychoBra-    \ 
he,  a  nobleman  of .  Denmark.     AVith  Ptolemy  he  supposed  the    i 
earth  lo  be  at  re<:|  in  the  centre   of  the   universe,  and  the  mooa^^>i 
the  siin,  planets,  and  fixed  stars,  lo  revolve  about  it  in  twcnty-fouCJ 
houi-s.     He  also  supposed  that  these  bodies  had  aa  anmial  motion 
arnuml  the  earth ;  tbitl  the  moon's  orhit  was  nearest  lo  tfa«  earUi.t 
then  the  sun's  ;  and  that  Mercury,  Veuus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sat>.' 
urn,  n^viilved   abnut  the  stm  ns  Iheir  centre,  aoi)  accompanied  it' 
a<  iboir  primary  <n  itsnnnual  nvohition  round  tlie  earlli.     Ai  fat , 
denied  the  earth's  diurnal  rotalion  on  its  axis,  he  was  obl^edtcfl 
admit  one  of  the  mnst  gross  iib:ur<1itics  of  the  i'tolemuic  hypothe-*' 
si^  thai  io,  the  revolution  of  the   whole  oniverte,  to  its  farthest 
visible  limit",  about  the  cnrth\  axis  in  the  space  of  a  day,  produced,) 
by  the  prininm  mobile.     Some  of  bis  followers,  however,  varied  ^ 
from  his  syst'-m  so  liir  as  to  ascribe  this  apparent  diurnal  motion  of 
the  heavens  lo  a  real  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  wore 
llicrcmre  called  Scm-T^chrMio.  ' 

Tbe  CopERSicAN  SvsTKM  is  so  called  from  CoperoicDS,  a  nutivej 
of  'I'lioni  in  Koyal  Prussia,  and  is  ihe  tkve  Solar  Systex.  It  hi  " 
been  taii^lit  by  some  of  the  Pyliia^jorcan  philosophers,  but  was 
iii.-;ii-ly  lrv>t,  when  Copernicus  underlook  to  restore  it,  atiil  publish* 
cd  new  and  df:tnonslriilive  arguments  in  its  favour.  It  supposes 
the  sun  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  all  the  planets  to 
m'lv:  round  the  sun  in  the  ordtT  already  mentioned.  These,  to- 
p;ullicr  with  the  iiatelliteA, nstei-oids,  and  comets  funn  the  coni>Iilu- 
ei.t  i..irt<  rf  the  Si.Inr  System. 

Tlii^  sujipotiition  readily  solves  all  the  appearances  observable 
ill  the  motion  of  the  plaiiels.  and  also  agrees  with  the  strictest 
philosophical  and  mathemaiical  reasoning. 

All  the  planets  are  opaijue  and  spheiical  bodies,  and  receive 
their  litrhl  from  the  sun.  Thi'ir  orbits  iiri'  not  circular,  but  ellip- 
ticiil.  llencc,  in  tlirir  revohitions,  Ihey  are  somelimcs  nearer  to, 
and  ^omotimo.'s  farther  from,  that  Itmiin.iry,  The  inllnence  nf  the 
sun  it  the  cause  of  tbc  nmlion"  of  the  planets ;  and  this  inllueiici: 
incrciscsas  ihiirrtislance  from  the  win  decreases.  Hence  also  nc 
^e>?  the  reason  whv  Ihe  planets  move  faster,  as  they  approach 
irn.ircr  to  the  suii.  ;ind  slower  as  tJifv  recede  fio:ii  i: 


l.NTnoDLICTION. 
MillofI  liv  •nine  ihc  i^ccjr  radimi,  be  drawn  frntt 

lu  |il;iiii'l.tinil -ijii|.n-.,!  r.i  levulvt:^  rotilMl  llie  Mllllj 

I'.  "I   ■    ■  .  ■■..--  '.w<r,eirry  parloi 

I  j>  imiy  In-  •nid  (ol 


laut'  tlw  |jcriu<licnl  titiii;i  cil   tin:  plnucU  art;  tfi   . 
II  drfluncet  Trim  the  Mm."     Tliiil  i*,  m>  Ibi:  I 
icnlicilmrbil,!-  ' 


\  ibi!  taller  I'tom  Ihc 

/,  ilirr  wilh  tlic  facW  ihat  llip  orbite  of  the  plau- 

iil  tIkHl  thor  have  the  »<iri  in  a  conimito  tucvo, 

Krplpr,  ,i^ii,iingiii»li.>.];ii.li.iiionier,  wLo  lluuf 

li'giiinipft  of  ilic  twycfitwolli  cenlory,  and  whcidt- 

jgoltituflr  ol    olwtrTUjpo!  i  V'ul  ihe  lir»(,  nhe 

1,  t*ns  the  g[rnt  iiii- Itauc  ^Tcivhii). 

e  diyt^Ifccs  al'the  planets  from  tim 

tkwcrc  Ihe  ri^aJ  ili«lance  oC  uuv  one  of  lUi:^iii 

ni£  tvtldistanee  at  ail  ilie  others  would  be  olituined- 

PlAOf  VetiiU  over  tbe  sun  in  II6I  and  1769,  we  now 

kLdiainDGea  of  iho  ijlanelafiom  the  sun  much  bellpr 

uaMi  lotr^Jber  wuh  other  necessary  parliculani  for 

ijlelenl  idea   of  tiie  aular  «^slem,uru  cKhibitci]  iu 

JS3  which  iva  are  couRnrd  will  not  nduil  of  our  intro- 
SlKUfl  pr<-of*  to  cstnliUsh  the  Copcrnican  sy^lein. 
n.  The  ^unis  tbe  ceotte  of  Ifae  irj'Rtqjii,  cind  in  immense- 
KT  tlian  'M  the  other  bodies  which  compose  it.  Itst  diamc- 
"iSlC  miles,  iind  its  density  (that  iit  the  earth  being  1)  i^ 
l^lt  vvcighx  :j:(3,92Q  times  as  touch  us  Ihe  earth,  and  is 
»  lai^e.  It  appears  frotn  ciilculalion,  that  n  bcuty 
Mund  on  theearlh,  ivoiild  weigh  277  pounds  on  iho 
II ves,  on  its  axis,  in  Sd  days,  14  hours,  8  Diinutea;Bnd 
If  in  the  same  lime,  nround  Ihe  common  centre  of  gravit> 
i*nM«n>  lli  revolution  in  iin  orbit,  as  ia  that  of  all  the  plan- 
KuKoitfAest  lo  eaal.  Tbe  plane  of  its  orbitis  not  cuincidenl 
Ui  ihnloranyof  theplanetoi  but  is  iiearu«l  to  coincidi^ncv  willi 
Ifcc  crbitof  Venus.  The  axis  of  tbe  san  makes  an  angle  of  about 
92i  dv|crrcg  with  the  plnne  of  the  ear th*«  orbit.  The  4un,  though 
li>  Uif  nuked  eye  it  appearsso  eilremeiy  hri),'hl  ;  yel,ivillia  tuU-- 
Kope  of  but  very  «mall  powers,  is  discovered  to  have  darli»polH  nu 
iusoiface.  ThesiearcBlso  very  variousin  iJicir  uiugniludcs.  TI>al 
•thich  uppeartsl  in  1779,  was  nkore  Uiiin  31, OUU  miles  iu  diameter, 
loJ  ffui  Mtiibk:  to  the  nukvil  rye.    Tbin   saaliaaa  tctokiUun 


'iiiilvtmiTiJ 
lo thill  vflti 

y«i, »  all  I 
ilottiako, 


riii  v.imc.  Keur  iLi  ^ijtnilui 
tnMl  ififlmnmiililti  atifisliitices 
C(inv<<r(i>i)  iatM  vspor. 

nnd  f!ie  only  sWf  tlin  ■ 
jjen*  "Tiro  in  nbdiit ;: 

ii>7lill7  milfsindiMnK''. 
.1f)8,t.K)8mitp«.  Iln  I>m;i 
Ij  Hs  !!  to  iij  nnit  il--  i 
ptiinil  uii  Ilic  p.'irlli  n    " 


!>h>ll.' 


I  till' 


1  mile*  aa  hoar.     When  \  : 
i'tnul   ttlirti  il  ajipunr-  '^  " 


.■riitil.'. : 


■    It..- 


I.'lv, 


ftl'.riiirv  fliid  Vfinn  ure  inferior  pliiii 
inftriW  planelx  in  rclatiim  to  Ih«-  eartli ;  hei 
Kjirth  ;  that  Is  nearer  la  Iho  sun  or  centre 
Jiipttcr.  Saturn,  anit  Hcpfhel  aw  ca!l«rJ  ji 
llipy  are  aiovf  the  enilli  ;  tliat  in,  fartti«r  i 

5V*t<T 


I  II.<-< 


:^ 


M'^rcnry  icver  appMw  mote  tlwn  28  I'o  fL-cm  (lit-  wjn,  npr  \'«« 
nil*  more  than    47  4S,     Of  catin«,lhp,v  and  llie  rinn  iuf  [uirr  in    b 
(iptMHition,  i.  p.  on  opposite  Hdeii  of  tUeoorlh.    'I  .' 
li(nvfvcr,ani'i/fr?/jrc^>niiincHoi>,  wlieiilli^.v  yWi  U  '■■ 
jin.1ibruu»;  nnda  »M;'.fn';rcoiijiai(tiori.  nii.'nllif,'.  ; 
SHU.  Iiiihciritiremrconjiincitunstllieyscuiciimiiiiii;.-; ,,,;  — , ,  ,,. 
Ihi- ,«nn\  ilt-f-.     Thi«  pii"Sge  'wcallfilii  JrnWf.     In  ll.t  iri.wi...lCi,J 
llicv  ;i|ipciir  like  "mill,  rnnnrl,  Mack  gpoi*,  nir>vbff  r:ipi<il,v  ovf  r  Ibe 
face  olHw^nin.    'l'lii»:]pppnrMncc  proves  llit^m  lo  t-e  upumic  bw!ies. 
Tlie  li-ansits  of  \  i-uii*  art-  not  io  frequent  as  lboi«  Of  Alercury. 
Tlie  kit  u-auiil  of  Vi-t.u»  wa*  io  HGD ;  tlie  oexl  will  be  in  1874. 


M 


mM)'iine»»c*  iiFllu'  oirtVi 
t!i>-  laiKio.;  furtbe  Iwij^ht 


Udpu. 

"".     i  .li'f^rice" 

K"' 

■r  die 

K" 

-,     Of 

fm^t .' 

■'..iftho 

7i)IT.      rur    .■■_..■:■       ,. 

,.'  P!irtli 

)  nitli»j  il'  ntt" ' 

. .  ■■    '     \'j.\ii- 

J  tin.l  It.  fii  T'-— 

..     Th« 

tV  miIC«OfiHii>  1-,    :!,"-    ■.,! 

:..>!■  .    :  ■:,!  .  ■.i(.|  i  anil 

16  is  Uw  niimiier  of  col.i 

<■  mill--  iijji!;iinf<liii  the 

jimi-  11  rnfah'i^  on  iU  nnH 

.  oncei.1  I'l  Iiciur'.' 

.  *-,rr..M,..-l..,l  nilli  Hlliin,  It 

1!  ■'M;,cU-t.C  fluid,  CilU- 

■'*-  '■■■'' ^''«-'-'  ioj-m-.  ■ 

»'l<-il  h  <;»Ueil  Die  aftrtp^ 

■  ir  in   nwl  !i 

lii^i_y«  llie  piiuie,  il  l>pii1?^ 

iiral    ftllJ  I- 

milriCteil  lij-  COIJ.  ,   Ift  i(a 

■'It  HSO  till 

lie?  UniitiTllmii  waltir. 

',-  in  I'lF'   dTWi-iritilion  nf 

..r.l..,ii'  ili^Vlmle  worM, 

Il  t!.fi 


t  wK-miTig  il.'lirlenc^. 
I  .  .Wen.  Til.-  diaiiiPter  of  Miire  is  4189  milps.  ami  its  uifan  dii- 
L  \Js:ic5j>nm  l!ie  Ma  is  144,000,02.*!  mile'=.  llBsnniial  ro volution  oc- 
minc*  I  vc^ir,  1321  d.tys,  S3  houre,  31  minate<>,  and  its  rotation  on 
Ift  «vlf  24  honrs,  39  minutes,  22  seconds,  h  moves  in  its  orbit  at 
tbe  nte  uf  5t;,llOO  miles  an  hour.  Its  bulk,  comimii^d  with  that  of 
Ae  ettrth,  U  as  7  to  94  ;  and  [{■  denaitjr,  as  7  lr>  10.  One  pound 
«n(li«  earth  would  weigh  0.34  in  this  pktiet.     niai-s  U  of  a  fierj- 


■  I  [If 


wUia 


T»L"CT10,\. 


.'(■•ciijipi-,  iliirfc  »poW  art  dhcovf  rnWe  (>n  (O 

I'"!!?*,  JlftirlitulaHy  the  souUif rn,  ah  loi*flM' 
",  M»nii»nnol>l;.to»pbcroia.  llsiiti*K 
L"i'^  lu  'JS  to  1113.    1(  bfts  on  9tin««pb«n!  o4* 


coiuiilfnilite  oxterii. 

Japiter.  .luplM-r,  tW  torgcst  of  the  plnncf,  i»  8!>,1"0  miJpih* 
dlnm'l(>r,  uni]  't!JI,70:i^I  mi!-'*  from  the  ^iin.  Itt  bulk,  romp  a  r- 
«<I  trKhlhutoflLeenrtli  is  aeiirl.v  ii?  l  li>n  if>  I;  it«H<*n»i^MS  to 
iX;  an'l  i1»  weight  a»  S12  10  1.  On"  pciutifJ  on  thf  Mrtli  woqlil 
WQig-h  ?.33Hif:.  io  Jiij'ittr.  It«  'Impp  is  tbnt  nf  nn  nM  itn  .[tlii-ri.iil  ' 
Ihppkr  diainftrr  L«  to  thnt  <if  ih  i'i|n:ilnr'.,'  ' -;       ' 

'fiflrr<'n«  of  their  Icneihs,  w  ii|j";ii.!'  •■i" '  ■ 
nnil  rt^iintor  nrc  nf-nrly  f.nirif,M>='iit ;  ili.ii  :■ 
pr-iulicnlar  to  Ihr  jiLim-  nf  il-=  iH-!jit.  Ili  i-  ■ 
«ihle  chaise  of  Dua^on".     li'iiK  ,n;     i .  ;( 

nnmber  of  ile^rce^  lijiViirrN  flu-  i ■!..■ 

greoB  roiinil  cndi  {loli!  ivoulil.  IK  ii 

^tber  in  total  Jarknef!*,  Itnn-i 
«|p« ;  nnd  roiinil  the  "tin  Tn  1 1  . 
titf?«.  Iw  hourly  motion  in  it  <  i 
jiarjuon  of  the  mo*t  nnci«Dt,  «>' 

»nTnpn'ii«on  toronclwlp.lliatllii:  |. 

inR.     Jufitcriinirronnilcilbj-fHiiitsulwi.'ii' 
wrrc  tliwovsrc-I  in  IBM.    Tlicviirc  p^i    !: 
Ih.-  (-<nii.l<ir  of  t>i"  ptm^f,     Thr  qtnnti!;, 
<?il  liv  Jilpitfr.  !•  '■   ■'■■  ■      -■   -   -  '  '  -   "-■-  ! 

from  Ihe  Buri  ■ 
nflhe  earth  '■■ 
woi^rlii,  u  ;in  lo  }       ■,    ■ 

WCin;Il  t,02  on  lht«  pl^i'i.  ■       ! ■'-.,:     .>-!.,  I 

to  ilii  c'jniilnrial  iJinnir'i.  '■        1 1       !■  ■ .  i  .! ,  ;m.  i     r  ■ 

hoan,    16    mintllwi,  Q  'f ■   ,    .I'.l   M^nn.l  iln    -t>i,   m  ■:■!  y    ir   ,    i-i      ' 

linyf,  7  bohw,  SI  mimjir';.     lii  hourly  imitinn  in  il*  nj-liii  i*  n>M»it  j 
22,000  miles.     The-  intrnit'tv  of  the  ■iii>'»  light  tmd  ln-at.  ;■■  alVHillfj?,^ 
tiinM  (-rester  at  the  Kurtli,  "than  nt  Snfiim.    Thin  jilntict  him  hHtt* 
Hipcoverable  on  it*  ilisc  :  hut  iht-y  ni*  iio(  sn'liii^r  orniimproW  VUM 
the  beltsof  Jnpilpr,     The  tin«t  rpmnrkiiMo  nppp:ir:irw:r,  hotrpratJ 
ir  n  Iiirg«ring,  entirety  i>op»niti"l  frffih  Ihi-  planil  iUolf,  mu!  vrf^ 
mmplolelj'  Rurronoilinff  it.     'I'he  plane  of  tin-  Hnif  cointiilet  wiUi 
the  plane  of  S.iliirn'\«  cijunior,  •«  (Lat  Ihe  nxii  of  tiw  pifinol  ^^Tmf 
a  right  angle  with  i(.    «Wh«i  Ihe  oiilet.edgc  of  tl.i?  img  J* 'fttfl^lE 
townnl*  thp  enrth,  it  io  invisiMc,  escepi  ivilli  leles^opi-fl  of  vP'rj'V 
^rpiil  powtnj  rithor  on  ac<-oni)l  of  itn  lhiniio«H.  or  of  it:*  nlitinol 
total  incnpacily  In  roflo.-t  lighf.'    Tlie  rinf>:  Indoiible.  or  is  roob^ 
pirtc.l  (if  two  rinp",  hurinj*  thfi  satue  plane  on'riJiS-N:]me  centny| 
The  onUicIc  iliamRlfr  of  tbr  Inrifpr  ring  in  20  l,a;;.t  miles,  ^d  il» 
inner  dinmi-tor  190,248  miloi.;  so  that  the  breniith  \>-  7318  mile*.    I 
The  oiTt^lde  liiometer  of  tho  »m;iller  ring  fc*  184,.19:i  milea,  ibi  in-    ' 
ner  dinrooter  1  IC,.''''''>i  nnd  il»  hrrndth   13,024.     The  spBco  br-    . 
bween  the  rin(p  i"  ?,fl77  niil«v.     There  i*  no  mihlo  connocliii* 
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n  ih*  iHii  riiig».    They  both,  hmrever,  revolve  on  a  com- 
n  lU  huiir*,  32  miiiuteti,   16  jMconds^  a  [icriod  loogcc   , 
•  ■{  Aiiinra'a  rotation  l»y  16  miinilee,  13  second*.    The 
'  liiless  DO  less  solid  thau  ihc  planet  i  iind  it  is  Qbservcd  ,' 
I  riiiic  shadow  upon  iL     Its  liglil  is  iiUo  ^jerally  brlglit-  * 
.  i(  nfiHe  pla^iet.     The  thickness  of  the  riug  is  probably   , 
1  i.iUO  iB)t<!i:,  and  its  outer  eiige  ia  tiot  flnt,  but  Bpherical. 
I  1 'iiclrerolves  round  the  sun,  thi>  plane  of  the  ring  is  al- 
ir.tlkl  with  il:<eir,  0o  that  in  each  Saturn!anyear,itia  twice  ■ 
luTMcj  i^Ji^ivisc  toiv:tnb  the  sun. 

UciMI.     Thi"  plaiictls  caUcd  in  England  Qtorgliim  uWii*,  0 

hi?  rKiitiiinnt  of  Europe,  Uraniiu,  »ai  gcnunWy,  in  this  country,  ' 

I   ll""-'iei.     Ther-?  is  no  icti^on  lo  hdlicvo  that  il  had  ever  been  oh- 

rr.cd  hy  niiy  inh^bilnnt  of  the  Earth  before  Ilie  13th  of  March, 

'111.  nhrn  il  wan  discovered  liy  Dr.  Ilerschel.    IN  diameter  ii 

: ..)]  i  nn.^-^  nnd  its  di«tsnc«  from  the  sun,  is  1,803,634,392.     lu 

:   :ir.n  in  il'i  orhil  ia  16;000fnile<.     lis  bulk,  compared  with    , 

<"  Eurth,  I!  uei)r]ya3  90  to  I,  and  its  weizht  as  1G.84  lo  1,    i 

L  the  Eartli  weighbj  lib.  would  wi-igfi  0.931b.  in  this 

'■  III?  period  of  its  revolution  round  ihe  itun  le  83  yenrs, 

.  I  I  boitn.     It  has  not  jet  been  determined  nlielher  it 

J  nn  asis.     Yet  there  can  he  uo  tloubt  of  titis  foct,  a»  ita 

I      1-   ili.it  of  an  oblnte  spheroid.     The  ipiantity  of  light  «nd 

"  .■!,  c<>:iitiiumcalf'il  to  the  Eurth  by  the  sun,  is  at  least  360  limes 

I-  i^reat,  tu  that  enjoyed  by  HeriKnel ;  and  the  diameter  of  the 

At,  aeeeen  &om  it,  is  not  more  than  twice  the  apparent  diamcler 

I  lh«  planet  Vemij,  as  seen  from  the  Earth.     The  plane  of  its 

■'"""  "  la  Hy  CO  mcident  wilh'the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.     Chving 

e  diwance  few  di^overies  have  been  made  rcspect- 

'Uint.     A  Mtcllite,  or  moon,  i^  a  body  revolving  round  a 
Il  *.  in  company  with  (be  planet,  round  the  sun.     Of  these 

ill  ill  our  system,  dislryjuted  in  the  following;  manner;  _ 
i'  irth;  4  (o  Jupiter;  7  to  Saturn;  and  6  to  Herechel. 
"I.  The  moon's  diameteris2I80miles.  Thiajslothe 
r  the  Earth  nearly  as  20  to  73.  Its  surface  is  to  that  of 
.'  1  to  ISj,  i  its  bulk  as  1  to  19 ;  its  density  as  &  to  4 
.'III  its  weight  as  1  to  39.  Its  mean  distance  from  Ihe 
iitiui  15  -i^?/yi9  mile^,  which  is  to  the  sun's  mean  distance  nearly 
'  lo39U.  The  angle  which  Hi  orbit  makes  with  the  ecliptic 
_  fromBdegreestoalO.  The  moon  revolves  round  the  Earth 
[^ya,  7  hours,  '13  minutes.  The  interval  of  time  between  one 
and  Uie  next,  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes.  If  the 
'  still,  or  bad  no  revolution  round  the  sun,  every  month 
-nni^-  be  of  llie  former  length ;  bat  as  the  Earlh,  during  a  Innary 
fmolntioo,  materially  aliens  its  place,  it  takes  Lbe  moon  S  days  5 
tvoa  lo  regain  n  hat  it  has  lost  by  Ihe  earth's  jnolion.  The  moon'* 
atbit,  lo  a  cpectalor  on  the  sun,  always  appears  concave.  In  difTrc- 
>ti(  parLs  of  its  orbit  the  apparent  size  ol  ihe  moon  is  found  to  rnry. 
Tbc>  i<  owing  (o  the  elliptical  shape  of  the  orbit.     It  is  found  b/ 
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observation,  that  the  moon  nlways  (urns  the  Banioside  towards  fhe 
Earth.  Hence  it  mu?t  perfoi-m  a  rotatioa  on  hii  axis,  aiul  the  time 
ol'this  rotation  must  be  cqunl  to  the  lime  of  l)ic  moon's  <iynodic 
rcvoltilion,  or  S9  dayx,  IShouni.  44  miaiili's.  Hence,  also,  (hough 
tlie  lunar  year  is  of  equal  length  with  ours,  yet  it  contains  only 
about  I'i^  dayi,  every  lunar  day  being  a  little  longer  than  291  of 
our  ilay!>.  The  siile  of  the  moon,  which  is  towards  the  Earth,  dur- 
ing its  (lay,  receives  light  both  from  the  sun  and  from  the  Earth  ; 
and,  during  i(s  night,  only  the  light  of  the  KHith.  The  other Eide 
ol'themoonhaD,  halt^ofthe  time,  the  light  of  the  sun;  and  the  oth- 
«r  half  is  in  total  darknes.*.  The  spots,  visible  on  the  moon,  are 
occasioned  by  the  mountains  and  vallics  on  its  surface.  These 
mountains  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  a  very  great  height. 
This,  however  is  a  mistake.  The  highest  oliserved  by  Herschel, 
is  7,500  feet.  Very  few  of  the  others  are  more  than  2500  feet 
It  is  not  determined  whether  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere.  No 
clouds  or  vapours,  hewever,  can  he  discovered  near  its  surface. 
When  the  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  she  is  said  to  be 
nnv,  and  is  then  invisible  :  As  she  goes  eastward  she  appears  Aom> 
«if,  till  she  gels  90  degrees  from  the  bud,  when  she  appears  half 
enlightened,  or  dicholomised ;  from  thence,  till  she  comes  into  of- 
posilion,  she  appears  more  than  half  enlightened  or  gUhmu  ;  and 
at  opposition  she  appears  full.  From  opposition  to  conjunction 
her  apparent  bright  part  decreases,  as  it  before  increased-  Mr. 
Bouguer,  from  experiments  on  lunar  light,  concludes  that  300,000 
moons  would  not  make  a  stronger  light,  than  that  of  clear  bright 
■uii#hinc.  The  light  of  the  moon  condensed  by  the  best  mirror* 
produces  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  thermometer.  The  earth  in 
the  course  of  a  month  shows  the  same  phases  to  the  lunariaiiB,  at 
the  moon  does  to  us  j  the  earth  is  at  the  full,  at  the  time  of  new 
moon,  and  new  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
being  about  13  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  it  affords  IS 
times  more  light  to  the  moon,  than  the  moon  does  to  us. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  when  the  moon  is  full,  nearthe  middle  of 
September,  there  is  less  difference  between  the  times  of  two  suc- 
ces.*ive  risings,  than  there  is,  when  she  is  full  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year.  By  this  means  she  affords  an  almost  immediate  sup- 
ply of  light,  after  sunset,  for  a  whole  week  together,  which  is  veiy 
bciicticitil  at  that  season  for  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Hence  thh  full  raoou  is  called  the  Ilaniesl  Moon. 

Kclipstt.  All  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  its  entering  into^ 
the  earth's  shadow,  and  consequently  it  must  happen  at  the  full 
moon,  or  when  she  is  in  opposition  to  tbe  sun,  as  the  shadow  of  (he 
earth  must  lie  opposite  to  die  sun.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused 
by  the  interposition  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  sun,  and 
tlii'refore  it  must  happen  when  the  moonisinconjunction  with  tbe 
sun,  or  at  the  new  moon. 

if  tbe  pUne  of  the  moon's  orbit  coincided  with  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  there  would  t>e  an  eclipse  at  every  conjunction  and  oppo- 
■itinn  ;  but  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  being  inclined  to  the  plane 
iif  ilic  ecliptic,  there  can  be  no  eclipse  at  conjunction  or  opposition, 
Ulrica  at  that  time  the  moon  he  at,  ur  near,  tbe  node. 
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The  ecliptic  limits  of  the  sun  arc  to  tho30  of  the  moon,  as  17  21 
to  1 1  34,  or  nearly  as  3  to  2,  and  hence  there  will  ha  more  solar 
than  lunar  eclipse^,  in  ahont  that  ratio.  Bnt  more  lunar  than  so- 
lar eclipses  are  seen  at  any  given  place,  because  a  lunar  cciiptte  k 
risible  to  a  whole  hemisphere  of  the  earth  at  once  ;  whereas  a  so- 
lar eclipse  is  vi'^lhle  to  a  part  only,  and  theretbre  there  is  a  greater 
probability  of  .seeing-  a  Lunar,  than  a  Holar  eclipse.  Siiice  the  moon 
19  as  long  above  the  horizon  iw  below,  every  spectator  may  expect 
to  see  half  the  number  of  lunar  eclip^fes  which  happen. 

If  the  earth  had  no  atmosphere,  when  the  moon  was  totally 
eclipsed,  slie  would  be  invisible  ;  bui  by  the  refraction  of  the  at- 
mosphere, some  rays  will  be  brought  to  fall  on  the  moon's  surface, 
oa  which  account  the  moon  is  rendered  visible,  and  of  a  dusky  red 
€olor. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  arising  from  a  real  deprivation  of  light, 
must  appear  to  begin  at  the  same  instant  of  time  to  every  place  on 
that  hemisphere  of  the  Earth,  which  is  next  the  moon.  Hence,  it 
affords  a  ready  method  of  iinding  the  longitudes  of  places  upon  the 
Earth's  surface. 

The  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  12  equal  parts,  called  digUs^  and  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  so 
many  digits,  according  to  the  number  of  those  parts,  which  arc  in- 
Tolired  at  the  greatest  darkness. 

The  greatest  number  of  eclipses,  which  can  happen  in  a  year,  is 
seven,  and  when  this  happens,  live  will  be  of  the  sun,  and  two  of  the 
mooD.  The  least  number  which  can  happen  !«<  two,  and  these 
must  be  both  solar;  for  in  every  year  thore  must  be  two  sol.n- 
eclipses.     The  mean  number  in  a  year  i«  about  four. 

In  a  total  eclipse  of  the  snn,  the  planets,  and  some  of  the  ])rii^li(- 
cst  of  the  tiled  stars  have  been  s<*t;n. 

Jupiitr^s  Moons.  These  an*  four  in  nnnii)er.  and  wero  discov- 
ered by  Galileo,  Jan.  J',  I  GOO.  Their  distances  from  the  pbinet, 
periodical  times,  &r.  may  be  learnt  from  tlie  tal)Ie«i  ;it  tli(;  clo^e  of 
our  account  of  the  solar  svstem.  The  lirst  and  third  are  laric'^i 
than  the  earth:  the  second  and  fourth  are  consi<Ierablv  less  lh:iii 
VenuSn  though  larger  than  Mar-s.  I'hey  all  revolve  on  their  a\i.-. 
and  also  round  the  planet,  from  west  to  east. 

The  progressive  motion  and  velocity  of  light  wa**  discovered  by 
observations  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  The^^e  s;iirllite>  ;ne 
eclipsed  at  regular  intervals,  and  tables  of  tlie  tinie<  when  tlwM! 
eclipse-s  are  to  happen,  are  con«it.mtly  [>ubli<hed.  It  isioinid  thai. 
when  the  earth  is  exactly  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  hi-*  s;it»i- 
lites  appear  eclipsed  CJ  minutes  sooner,  thim  they  would  be  accord- 
ing to  the  tables;  but  that,  vvlien  the  earth  [>  at  its  yfroale^l  dis- 
tance from  Jupiter,  these  eclipses  happen  about  lj\  minulex  unr. 
than  the  tables  predict.  Hence  it  follows  that  lii^Iit  takes  ni)  Iti' 
minutes  in  ])as^ing  over  the  diameter  of  the  earth'**  erbit.  ulili  b  i- 
about  100  millions  of  miles.  This  is  nearlv  at  liie  rate  of  L*0O,f  ui' 
miles  a  m  cond.  I>y  means  of  these  .satellite**  aho  Jupit<»rV  i!!-;- 
lance  from  the  earth  mav  be  discovere<l.  and  llio  K'i;.ri1in!«-  ii: 
places  on  the  earth's  ^ur^acc. 
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Saielliiet  tf  Saturn.  Of  these  Huygens  discovered  the  fourth 
in  1665;  Cassini  the  fifth  in  1671,  the  third  in  1672,  the  first  and 
second  in  1684 ;  and  Herschel  the  sixth  in  1787,  and  the  seventh 
in  1788.  These  last  are  nearer  to  Saturn,  than  the  other  five; 
but,  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  numbers  with  regard  to  former 
observations,  they  are  called  the  sixth  and  seventh.  The  tables 
exhibit  their  periods  and  distances  from  their  primary.  The  third 
satellite  is  the  largest  of  all ;  the  first  and  fourth  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  size. 

Satellites  of  Henchel.  These  are  six  in  number.  The  second 
and  fourth  were  discovered  by  Herschel  in  1 787 ;  and,  what  is  en- 
tirely singular  in  our  system,  he  observed,  that  their  orbits  made 
an  angle  nearly  perpendicular  with  the  ecliptic  of  the  primary. 
The  other  four  were  also  discovered  by  Herschel.  The  first  and 
fifth  in  1790,  and  the  other  two  in  1794.  Their  light  is  extreme- 
ly faint ;  but  the  fourth  is  somewhat  the  brightest.  The  sixth,  at 
its  greatest  distance,  is  farther  removed  from  the  earth  than  any 
body,  if  we  except  the  comets,  that  is  known  to  belong  to  our  sys« 
tem.  Of  all  the  bodies  hitherto  described,  the  satellites  of  Herw 
schel  alone  revolve  from  east  to  west,  or  in  a  retrog^de  direction. 

Asteroids.*  These  bodies  were  entirely  unknown,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  They  appear  of  the  size  of 
stars  of  the  8th  magnitude.  It  was  owing  to  their  diminutive  size, 
that  Herschel  refused  them  a  place  among  the  planets,  and  gave 
them  the  name  of  Asteroids,  though  they  are  really  primary  plan- 
ets, revolving  round  the  sun. 

Ceres  was  discovered  by  Joseph  Piozzi,  at  the  royal  obscrvatev 
ry  at  Palermo,  January  1,  1801.  It  appears  like  a  star  of  the  7th 
or  8th  magnitude.  Its  diameter  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Herschel  at 
160  miles,  but  this  cannot  be  relied  on  as  exact.  All  the  asteriods 
arc  too  small  to  be  measured  with  precision.  Their  orbits  are  all 
between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Ceres  revolves  in  4  years,  7 
months,  10  days.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  263,663,000 
miles. 

Pallas  wjis  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers  of  Bremen,  March  28, 1802. 
It  appears  sometimes  like  a  star  of  the  7th  magnitude,  and  some- 
times considerably  less.  Its  diameter  is  110  miles.  Its  periodical 
revolution  is  4  years,  7  months,  1 1  days ;  and  its  distincc  from  the 
sun  267.438,000  milesL  The  orbits  of  Ceres  and  Pallas  arc  said  to 
cro«is  each  other. 

Juno  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Harding,  at  Lilienthnl,  near  Bre- 
men, September  Ist.  1804.  It  appears  like  a  star  of  the  8th  mag- 
nitude. Its  periodical  revolution  is  a  little  longer  than  those  of 
Ceres  and  Pallas.  Its  diameter  is  119  miles.  Its  distance  from 
the  sun  is  286,54 1 ,000  miles. 

Vesta  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  March  29,  1 807.  It  may 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  like  a  star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magni- 
tude, and  very  much  like  the  planet  Herschel.  The  angle  which 
its  diameter  subtends,  is  about  half  a  second.     Its  periodical  revo- 

*  From  Mm^  star^  and  ui*^  appearance. 
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lation  is  3  jetz«,2  months,  5  days,  and  its  mean  distance,  S06,59G,00Q 
■ileft.  These  elements  all  require  to  be  corrected  by  future  olv. 
ferrations. 


TABLE  OP  ASTEROIDS. 


Jfi 


When  discQwtred, 


Vesta 
Ceres 

JODO 


March  29,  1807 
Janaary  1,  1801 
March   28,  1802 


FeriodiccU 
time. 


D-Ulanceffon  llnclinatior- 
the  tun,      UfthtOrbit. 


3  2       6|206,596,000|     7     8 

4  7     10^63,663,00d  10  37 
4     7     11267,438,0001  34  40 

Septem.  1,  1 80411^1^/^,, /L/.;286,541,000|  21 


Ecceu' 
tricity  . 


0.095 
0.097 
0.246 


0.25 


Thus,  of  the  30  bodies,  beside  the  comets,  belonging  tooursys- 
tflB,  only  eight  were  known  to  the  ancients ;  viz,  the  Sun,  Mcrcu- 

Z,  Venus,  the  Earth,  the  Moon,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  Of 
s  remaining  22, 4  were  discovered  in  the  16th  century ;  viz.  Jupi- 
ter^ 4  moons,  by  Galileo :  5  in  the  17th  centuryf;  viz.  Saturn V  fourth 
mooD  by  Haygens ;  and  his  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth,  by  Cus- 
■ai:  9  m  the  18th  century;  viz.  Satum^s  sixth  and  seventh  moons, 
the  planet  Herschcl,  and  his  six  moons,  all  by  Dr.  Herschel :  and 
four  already  in  the  1 9th  ;  viz.  Ceres  by  Piozzi ;  PjiHju^,  hy  Ol!)ors ; 
Jqdo,  by  Harding :  and  Vesta,  by  Giber?. 

Comtti.  Comets  are  bodies  revol^nirin  very  eccentric  ellipses 
about  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci.  When  a  comet  is  west  of  the  .mm, 
and  moving  towards  it,  it  is  said  to  be  tailed;  because  a  train  of 
light  fbllo^vs  it,  in  manner  of  a  tail.  When  the  sun  and  the  comet 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  the  train  is  principally  hid  be- 
Iwid  the  body  of.the  comet,  and  the  little  that  appears  has  tlie 
ferm  of  a  border  of  hair,  or  coiiw^  whence  it  is  called  hainj  ;  and 
whence  the  natme  cornet  is  derived.  The  substance  of  the  boJies 
afcometi  must  be  extremely  solid,  or  they  would  be  dissipnted  in 
their  perihelion,  or  nearest  approach  to  the  sun.  Accordinj^  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  comet  of  1680  endured  a  heat  2(^,0U0  times 
aigreat  as  that  of  the  sun,  in  midsummer ;  or  about  0,000  times  as 
great  as  the  heat  of  boilins:  water  ;  or  2000  times  as  great  as  tlie 
beat  of  red  hot  iron.  Little  is  ascertained  respecting  the  real  mair- 
nitodes  of  comets.  Their  apparent  magnitudes  arc  also  very  vari- 
008.  That  which  appeared  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was,  as  Seneca 
relates,  apparently  as  large  as  the  sun;  and  that  of  lG5^,acconlin<( 
to  Hevelius,  did  not  seem  to  be  less  than  the  moon,  though  of  u 
?ery  pale,  dim  light. 

The  number  of  comets  heloni^ing  to  onr  system  has  never  been 
■flcertained.  Conjecture  has  limited  it  to  AbO,  The  elements  of 
97  of  them  have  been  determined  with  some  deforce  of  accuracy. 
The  angles,  which  their  orbits  made  with  the  plane  of  the  eclif-tic, 
were  found  to  vary  from  1  to  ii8  de|»rce«.  The  perihelion  disiuncxi 
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or  Ihe  comet  of  1351,  was  jiut  equal  to  (he  earUi's  meftn  distance. 
The  perihelion  diitance  of  24  of  the  others,  was  ^ater  than  this, 
and  of  the  remaioiDg  72,  less.  The  least  distance  of  the  comet  of 
1680,  was  only  132,000  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  sun  ;  while 
itsgreatest  distance  was  12,189,000,000  miles.  The  perihelion  , 
distance  of  the  comet  of  1 759  is  about  &3,(XX),000  miles  ;  its  aphe- 
lion distance  3,342,600,000.  These  are  the  only  two  comets  whose 
periods  are  known,  That  of  the  latter  is  about  76  yean.  It  ap- 
peared in  1759,  1682,  1607, 1531,  and  H&G;  and  will  prohably  re- 
appear in  1835.  The  period  of  the  former  is  576  years.  It  ap- 
peared in  1660,  1 106,  531,  and  in  44,  before  Christ,  and  probably 
will  not  re-appear,  till  2255.  There  is  also  stroi^  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  the  comet  of  1264  was  the  same  with  that  of  1556.  If 
so,  its  period  ia  393  years  ;  and  it  ought  to  appear  again  in  I84B. 
Dr.  Hal  ley  imagined,  that  the  comet  of  1661  was  the  same  with 
that  of  1532;  and  that  its  period  was  129  years  ;  but  in  1790,  it 
was  found  to  have  violated  its  engagements.  Dr.  Halley  had  the 
honor  tiret  to  foretel  the  return  of  a  comeL  It  was  the  comet  of 
1759.  The  velocity  of  a  comet  increases  as  it  approaches  the  Bon. 
Thatof  16eO,inita  perihelion,  moved  with  the  amazing  velocity  of 
S80,000  miles  an  hour.  The  comet  of  1 744,  had  a  tail  of  the  len^h 
of  23,000,000  of  miles ;  and  that  of  1 759,  of  more  than  40,000,000. 
The  orbits  of  comets  make  very  ditferenl  angles  with  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic :  60  out  of  the  97,  whose  elements  have  been  calcula- 
ted, had  a  direct  motion,  or  from  west  to  cast ;  and  47  from  east  to 
west.  The  comet  of  1680,  on  the  11th  November,  at  1  hour,  6 
minutes,  P.  M.  was  only  4000  miles  north  of  the  orhit  of  the  earth. 
If  the  earth  at  that  time,  hadifieenin  the  part  of  its  orbit  nearest  to 
tlic  comet,  their  mutual  gravitation  must  have  caused  a  change  in 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  in  (he  length  of  our  year. 

The  following  tables,  taken,  with  sonie  ulterations,  from  Clarke's 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  will  present  a  full  and  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  bodies  in  our  solar  system,  together  with  their  magnl. 
tudcs,  distances,  periods,  &c. 
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or  THE  nXED  STAKS. 


Those  stars,  n'liich,  when  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  or  through  tele- 
scopes, keep  conatanlly  iu  the  siime  situation  with  respect  to  each    ■ 
other,  are  called  fixed  ilars.    Tliey  nre  easily  distin^iished  from    . 
the  planets  by  their  twinkling.    They  appear  of  various  magni- 
tuilea.    This  may  arise  from  their  different  si/.c^,  or  distances,  or  . 
both.    Astrnnomers  have  dtstinirui-hed  them,  frnm  their  apparent  '. 
mn^itudes,  into  six  classes.    The/nf  contains  lliosc  of  the  largest 
ajiparent  size,  the  *eermd  those  which  appear  next  in  bigness  ;  and    : 
■II  on  to  the  sixth,  which  includes  sll  those  that  can  just  be  seen    i 
without  telescopes.    Those,  which  can  he  seen  only  by  (he  help  ef 
(he  telescope,  are  called  teUtcopic  stars. 

Number  of  stars  of  each  magnitude.  1 

PUtce  Magnitudn.  1 

1st  3d  3d  41h     5th    6th  Total.  J 

In  the  Zodiac                           5  16  44  ISO    183    646  1014  •'. 

In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  6  2t  95  300    291    635  125l'i 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  3  36  84  190    221    323 

Total       SO    76    li23    818  695     1604 

The  stars  in  tlie  preceding  table  arc  so  numerous,  that  it  would  h 
imposfihle  to  fumixh  names  for  them  all  and  retain  (hose  Mamei  is-"] 
the  iiipmorj'.  To  remedy  this  inconTonience  the  ancients  distribufrM 
edthfrn  into  coiufrtrnriuno,  to  which  they  gave  thcnnmesof  binfc^y 
hi<;isls,  fishes,  k,r.,  from  an  iinaginaiy  rc^cniblnnce  iM>tween  tfaoi'^ 
furnis  of  the*  constellations,  mid  of  Iho^e  animals.  Thetilarssf  j 
each  constellation  are  numbered,  according  to  their  raagnitudef'J 
by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet. « is  the  largest,  fi  the  secood^^ 
V  the  third,  &c.  This  divL«ion  of  the  heavens  wos  very  ancient  ;a 
forborne  of  the  constellations  nre  mentioncdby  HomeroDdHenodi;'! 
by  Amos  ami  Job.  '        '■ 

The  whole  niunber  of  the  constellations  is  00.    Of  these  48  btb^ 
ancient,  and  42  modern ;  33  north  of  the  Zodiac,  12  in  the  Zodiac,  i 
and  45  south  of  it.    Those  st:irs,  which  have  never  been  arnui|[ed  : 
into  constellations,  arc  called  unformed  stars.     Those,  whose  dia-  ' 
tancc  from  the  neun-st  pole  is  les-s  than  the  latitude  of  the  ptRce,   ' 
never  set  be  tow  the  horizon,  and  are  called  circtirn;)a(or  stars.    Tha  i 
eirclos,  which  they  appear  to  describe  in  consequence  of  the  earth's 
rorutioii.  arc  called  eircla  of  ptrpeluat  o;Y«Triliun.     Those  Hars,    , 
whose  distance  from  the  farthest  pole,  is  less  than  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  never  rise   above  the  horizon.     They  also  receive  the  ^ 
vaiiie  name  ;  and  the  circles,  which  they  appear  to  describe,  on 
<'nlh'd  circUa  ofpcrptlual  oceiiltiilion. 

The  ical  number  of  the  lived  stars  cannot  be  a-fcerlaincd.  Be-'  ^ 
fori"  llie  iiivi'iition  of  the  telescope,  it  was  not  supposed  to  suipiMl  ' 
;iii!ii).    Cut  since  that  event  it  has  been  found,  that  the  greater  the 
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i>  liietr  MMikcr,  aiMl 


IN'ritODLTTiOP.. 


rairlyconcluftfld  10 1)« Mof, oacb  ODP  ncoulic  uf  light. ftBtl  wannth) 
anil  motion  tor  il«  onn  ^j'«t«m  of  {)bnct«. 

A^      "*  ■tm  ai-viirs,  AHo  TnztK  vrr, 

^  '- 

'      *     A  globajs  3  round  hnij,  whf>«c  ntrtkr«  i*  rv«ry  wh* 
^  "  vemole  from  Ihv  iTPiitre.     I!ut   hy  l\w  ehih,--.  •.•.•nr^'m.--. 
Itficial  gl'-im,u  here  tneanl  IwoKjttrrv 
eurfaccf  arc  «iippi»e«ltt>E;i<'e  n  true  ni-i 

llift  Bpj>arei)t  licavPTif.     One  of  tlw?'- i 

-  other  (he  M/ftlto/ gl^fcp.  On  the  convex  "uii^i  i- im  uk- 
^  glt^e,  ell  1h<t  pnrts  of  t)i«  rarth  and  se«  are  deliooaird  ii 
je    stive  size,  form,  -anil  niluHtioiK 

On  till?  EnrfAce  of  Ifae  celestial  g1o)i«,  tlio  imajfCi  of  the  m-t< 
**     conslelbtioD-' nndthe   iinfot-iried  Htam  iire  ilbline-nleil ;  imdlh«iv^ 
stive  niit^itude  and  portion,  wliidi  tlieUan>  ttrt  pbaervcd  1ft  tatVt 
in  the  beaten',  are  caivfiill^  preserved. 

In  order  to  render  theae  g-roI>CJ  luorf  usefill,  ihty  »re  lillH  q 
with  certain  appurtenances,  wltereby  a  (freat  *«riety  oflisefol  pi 
bleins  are  totved  fn  a  very  easy  ind  evpedttioos  niatioer 

The  broztn  nuriiiian  is  thai  ting  in  widch  tlie  plobe  haaf;*  onlj 

U^,  represttntod  hy  two  wires  pnfalng  through  Ila  poles 

^  circle  is  divided  into  Jour  (juarter*  rf  9U  deifreei  eacli ;  Isl^ 

>  temidrcle  the  diTlaf cm  begin  a(  each  pole,  and  eiid  at  90  di 

■  ^on  the  e>^ualor,  n-hcre  they  meet.     In  the  other  neiniclrck,  (G 

-  visioos  bej^iu  at  the  equator,  and  proceed  thence  lowanl  e*ch  pal 

where  they  end  at  90  degrees.    The  gniduated  Bideorihi<1>r»^' 

rlrcle  tervefi  aanmcridtan  for  any  point  on  tbeurrilire  of  Ihv  e 

the  glube  bein^  turned  oiioul  till  iLat  point  com*  under  il. 

The  liour  cirelr  is  n  nnaU  cin:la  of  brn-s  tlivided  into  24  II 
the  qutirtrm  and  Italf  quBrtors.     It  is  fixed  »n  (tie  Imi^eo  thai 
with  iU  contre  over  the  north  fK>\c  ;  to  llie  uxU  U  lixed  an  ii 
that  points  out  tht^diviMom  of  the  hour  circles  :(^  the  rlobek^ 
ed  round  it*  xxis.    SomotimeB  (he  hour  circle,  with  Ita  *" 
tiiilc^*ri)>cd  <ir  mnrkrd  abont  Ihe  north  pole  oti  the Mrface  of  ^ 
globe,  Bnd  in  made  to  jitiss  nndcT  the  imleK-    In  eome  ot  A  ' 
^tobcx,  Uie  ^qniitor  J*  >imiI  a'  tin  hour  rirde.  over  Kbich  ie  n 
a  wmieirciilarwirc,  ciirrying  t"o  indic«#,  one  on  tbr  east! 
thr  bm/en  meridian,  and  tltv  other  on  the  w-st. 

Thfi  Aorw'Hi  i»  rcpretent*^  by  the  upper  snrfaco  of  tb«  i 
cirnibr  frnmc  mcoDiitawing  the  gloTie  about  it*  middt^-    On  a 
i,-     wooden  ftiune  thrro  i'^  a  kind  OT  p'^rjiGtnal  c^londnr,  cont^od 
I^^WYcral  Mmconh-jc  tircle".    'llip  inner  one  i«  divided  iolo  fijj 

Bionlh;. with  the  d^  ine^u-ti  .  '. 

contnini!  tliP  12  «(|ijjiI  riirns  i' 
vided  into  30  degtrea ;  the  ti< 

to  the   old  Ktyle;  iind  ibciv  r     

poinlsof  thecompnss,  with  ihvir   tinUii    fiiiiI  rjiirirtf-f.      \IthiH3| 
these  circles  arc  mi  most  horizoiw,  y«t  thoj  uc  not  alwsj)  g 
in  Ihfi  same  order. 


IMTKODITTIOrf.  3B 

!*he  fMwInMl  of  ahitudt  \-^  a  lliiii  Kli|i  nt'hrat*,  one  ei]s<>  of  nhirh 
r.hlti.iii'J  into  ninetj  ili-irrpe*  iiiid  rln'ir  i('Mrt<Ti.  ciiimI  to  liio-t; 
bouioiiiliSD.  'I'u  our  ni't  ot'llii?!  i»ll\'-i1  a  ltrL*4  uut  iitid  >ci'i-it, 
wlurl)  ii  i"  (lui  oaanil  f;)>li<n<>cl  In  iIk- iiieriflMii:  if  i( lie  [ixt'il 
bpzeiiirli,  i-r  |"il"-  "t'llu;  hnri?:»ii.  llii'ii  thtt  gviuhinl^A  tAz>-  rcjt- 
'nH  it  wriii-iil  rirrle  (itwinf;  throut,'h  aiiv  |i»int  of  tlit^  tturi/.xii. 
rhich  il  U  •lirrciril. 

te«i<Vll«"'f.  lhp(V!ir*«<*v<'ral  cirrl^-s  ili'"rrilioiI  nn  (he  Kiirrxcf* 
holh  kIoIh'-' :  .h  the  t<iiuU"r,rcliptir,rirtUt  «/ Im^iin'U  and 
t(  atrtntiim,  tkt  impici,  polnr  cirrla,  /niraltilt  of  UiiUuiU  ond 
j'anltoK,  (HI  Ihi-  rolr-tiiil  s\i>\w  ;  :iimI  on  tlie  tcrn'Mriiil,  tlii>  ^71111' 

retipiie,  triifiet.  jtiUir  eirrlft,  /mrallrli  of  Ivlilu-U.  hour  circln 
■Mrriiutitt,  10  «>v«r>~  I  Ti  dfirri-i'' :  anil  nn  «>tRe  },'lobC3,  the  tjiiriA 
m&rflowiii!;  iVoR)  i»'rt>riil  centr('^,  raWe-il  fiiri. 
n  iixinif  ihe  rtnlx"!  ko-p  (he  f;r:i>1u!iteil  *iilp  '^r  th«  mtriilun  (•>- 
rAt  yon.  iinli-!'*  the  prulileni  n-iiniiv  a  (lilT><ri-tit  position.  tViiii 
|M?el  tnihp  lerfyslriiil. wp  .in-  (u  -^niipniconrx  l\r~  -.iiit:!)!,!  ;iia 
nl  on  il' *(ir<are ;  uilli  rp>-|i«>ct  to  llii-  ci-l'-tiiil,  at  lI«  crnti-r. 
c  motion  of  thf  foninT  ri|>rfscntf  the  n'iil  ■tinni^il  iiiotiun  nt' 

earth;  (hnt  of  the  Utter,  ibn  a[^>:ir('iil  iliutnnl  minion  nt' thr 
ivens. 
rhr  roHoHring  Problcm!U  At  heini;  most  tL<i'fiil  .tiiil  etitiTl^iiniii^, 

■elMted  from  a  ^real  T:iri<'l|  of  others  whirh  are  r->sil_v  jxiIt- 
with  t  Umtlritil  ^Uir,  titled  up   nilh  the  afure>ai(l  ii|iiiiii'te> 


Tlu  lalitvdt  of  a  pliiet  bring  fhirn.  to  rtftifi/  tht  pMr  fi,r  tK.^^ 

>t  it  be  reqaired  to  rertiiy  the  globe  for  the  latitu<k>  of  Ruston. 
(legreea  S3  minnleg  north. 

Slente  the  north  pole,  till  the  hori/on  ml  the  I>r.i/rii  nuritilK 
la  t%,  and  the  gl»l>e  i<  then  reelified  for  llie  Idtiln.le  of  Ij.i-ion. 
ng  BoitOD  to  the  meriilian,  nod  _v<iii  will  &id  it  in  the  /fnilti.  <t 
KtljODlhc  tup  of  the  globe.    And  to  of  any  oihi-rpUo^ 

tL    Tofiitd  tht  lalilwit  and  lonpiiwl'  itfa  j'fuet  on  t.'.i'  ^lohe. 

BiJiK  tbc  given  pinre  iii»lerth:it  halt'  of  the  cradiiatol  lir:i/<  1. 
^ridian,  when'  itie  degree*  liejfin  at  the  e<)inl>'r,  iiml  mul'i'  lli<- 
idiiatcil  side  ufil;  then  the  di-irree  nfthc  nwridian  I'vcr  it  ^li<^n> 
'.  latitnde  ;  and  ihc  degree  of  the  eijiiatur,  iindrr  the  m<  riili.m. 
twi  the  longilinle. 

rhw  Boston  will  he  fiond  M  lie  ii>  .ihnnt  42  'i.i  north  h>tiiitdi>. 
171  west  Ion ji hide  froin  (iroenwjch, 

111.     Tojbtd  tht  fan"! plaer  inlht  leliptie. 

Look  the  daj  of  (he  monlh  on  the  horizon,  nnd  oppo^^to  l«  ii, 
I  will  find  (he  sign  and  degree  the  <ud  is  in  that  day.     Tli" 


3C  ISTRODUCnOIT. 

Ihc  25th  of  Mnrch,  thp  !^iiir!<  I'liirp  in 'l^de^rceK  in  .Inn.  Tl 
look  for  tlint  fign  nnil  ilcgrcp  ii)  the  cfliplte  line  marked  on 
fflohc,  anil  yiin  will  finil  llie  stiirji  phice  ;  Ihcre  fix  nn  a  rmM  bi 
palrh,  so  in  it  pr(-]inrpit  f»r  the  Kohilion  ol'ihe  rolInivih<^  prohlc 
•Vole.  The  e:irlli"s  pliirc  is  ;iUvav^  in  the  sign  iirtd  degree  tt\i 
site  til  the  f^nn  ;  thus,  vvlicn  the  fun  i^  '1^  (tcfrrecs  in  Arie!>, 
earth  is  4^  degrees  iu  Libia  ;  and  m  of  any  other. 

IV.     To^find  Ihc  mni't  drfMiiriliiiii,  ihct  tV,  itn  tti-Unnce  from  the  t 
noctiul  line,  eithtr  northward  or  soathrttinl. 

Bring  its  place  to  Ihe  meridian  ;  obsprve  what  degree  of 
mertiliiin  lii'B  over  il,  nnd  thnt  is  llie  ileclinntion.  If  the  sun  lie 
the  north  side  of  the  lino,  the  declination  is  nnrtli,  but  if  on 
;oiilh  tiitt;  (he  (Icctinnlton  l<>  tnuih. 

Thus  on  Ihe  2(>lh  of  April  the  fcun  tine  11^  degrees  of  north 
rliiuitidti,  but  on  the   26(h  of  October,  il  has  12^  of  south  (led 

-V..."-.  ThfyrrnlisliWlinalion  can  never  be  more,  either  nc 
or  south,  IJutii  the  distance  of  a  tropic  from  the  equator. 

V.     Tofmil  ^hrrc  the  sua  is  vertical  on  any  day. 

Brini;  the  sun's  place  to  the  meriilinn,  ohsono  its  declinatioo 
hold  a  pen  or  wire  over  il;  then  turn  the  g;lube  round,  and 
those  countries  which  pass  under  the  wire,  will  have  the  sim  K 
ciil,  or  nearly  so,  (hat  ilii.y  at  noon.  Thus  on  Ihe  16lh  day  of  Af 
(he  inhabiliu'itsot'lhenorlhpHi-tof  7'frrnF»VBifl,P«r/«-/icHn,  PAi 
pint  hki,  southern  pnrl^  ot'  Indict,  .Ibytsiuia.  Ktliiopia,  and  Gm 
have  iho  sun  over  their  heads  thai  day  at  12  o'clock. 

.V'tir.  This  appearance  can  only  happen  to  Ihose  who  Uri 
tlio  turrid  zone. 

VI.     To  Jind  lit  any  hour  of  the  day, -xliat  o'clock  it  itataiiy  pi 

Tring  the  place  where  yoii  are,  lo  the  brass  moridian  ;  set 
indi-x  lo  the  hour,  turn  the  ^'lobc  till  the  phtre  you  :iiv  looking 
comi-  under  the  meridian,  and  Ihe  index  will  point  out  the  tims 
i-juin'd. 

Thus  when  it  i«  10  o'clock  in  the  monilnt*.  at  Tioslon,  it  is 
miniitet  pa^t  liatOlinila  In  iira/il.  and  8  at  .Mexico  in  N< 
.'^pnin;  the  former  being  at  ;)^  degrees  we »t  longitude,  and 
laller  at  IDtt  degrees  west  longitude. 

.Viif.  IJy  this  problem  you  may  likewise  see  nl  one  \iew.  in 
tnnt  counlries,  ivliere  Ihe  inhiibitanl^  are  riting,  where  breiikfoMi 
diuini;.  Uri'ikiag  tra,  where  going  lotutmiiiict,  and  where '^*" 


;  mio  uie  iw«i¥«  111^119 ;  oiii  11  me  STur  oe  on  mo  soum  Riao  ot  me 
liptic,  place  the  90th  degree  of  ttie  quad  rant  on  the  sont}i  pole 
the  ecliptic  :  keepings  the  00th  drg-ree  of  the  quadrant  on  the 
<oper  pole,  turn  the  quadrant  ahout^  until  its  graduated  edge  cut 
eftar;  then  the  number  of  degrees  on  the  quadrant,  between 
A  ecliptic  and  the  star,  is  it<i  latitude  ;  and  the  degrees  of  the 
diptic  cut  by  the  quadrant  is  the  star^'ti  longitude,  reckoned  ac- 
krdin^  to  the  sign  in  which  the  quadrant  then  is. 

OF  FIKDING  TIIK   LATITI'PES  AND   LO^'01TUI)E6  OF   PLACLS  FROM 
CELESTIAL  OBSjERVATIOKS. 

18  meant  by  latitmle  and  longitude  has  alreariy  been  suf- 

ezplained;  it  remain^  that  we  show  the  methods  of  find- 

bj  celestial  observations. 
img  the  latitude.     There  are  two  nnethod.j  of  finding  the 

of  any  place.  The  fii-st  is  }»y  o}>erving  the  height  of  the 
^bove  the  horizon;  the  second  by  disco\er:ng  tlie  distanre  of 
kepnith  of  the  place  from  the  equator.  The  ele^  ation  ol'the  pole 
launqrs  eqpal  to  the  latitude ;  and  is  thus  found.  A^-  ihere  is  no 
HTftoiraraB  which  either  pole  points  directly,  fix  upon  some  star 
pacthe  pole.     Take  its  greate.st  and  least  heii^ht  wIhmi  it  is  on  the 

Slaa.  The  half  of  these  two  sums  (proper  allowance  being 
fertbe  refraction  of  the  atmosphere)  will  \r  the  latitude. 
Ikeotiier  method  is  this.  The  distance  of  the  zrnith  of  anyplace 
n^  the  celestial  equator,  measured  in  degrees  on  the  meridian,  is 
^gfel  to  the  latitude.  Fix  upon  some  star  lying  in  or  near  the 
r»  Observe  its  zenith  distance  when  it  is  in  the  meridian.  If 
iiRctly  in  the  equator  this  will  be  the  latitude.  If  it  is  nearer 
■a  the  equator  add  its  declination  to  its  zenith  distance ;  if  farther, 
ej|Ktits  declination  fromitii  zenith  distance;  the  sumordilTer- 
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Tbr  nowiin  vi-nt  iir  wernl  i*  litlli^  u»or«  UlPn  (  J:nglisli. 
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th«  Kiiisiltitfe  br  Ihr  KlipM-s  of  Jujtiler'i  MiHIii' 
I'UiiLli?*  IK  la  drtirni'ne  tlin  iiri^rin-  monii'-ni  wl.> 
incrx'd  in  ibr  ahnilow  uT  lli4>)r  prinur;-     Tb«  ti>  < 
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«nce  of  loii);iluilc. 
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ea\  miles  :  »nil  ofcoutte  a  mm   i 
gmiiliiuit  mil?.     [i>il  ua  all  il.' 
iin){tc^  ADil  aiiproac.il  noat«r  .i: 
Ml  tb^polot,  il  ii  otivioiu  Uh:  ' ! 
M  }oa  go  Tron  tlic  equator  w  tii^  [uk 
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MAr«,  Ann  TREUl    l-*E. 

map  it  tlic  rcpKwntation  of  Mme  part  of  tbe  earth's  furfiicc. 
leatej  od  a  plane,  nrconlin;;  to  the  lawt  of  projection  ;  fur  :is 
earth  i<  of  a  frloljvlar  form  no  part  of  it)  spherical  surliicc  can 
ccuralely  eihibitcd  on  ■  plane. 

apa  differ  from  ihe  globe  in  the  some  manner  as  a  picture  does 
I  a  ftahie.  Th«  globe  truly  repre4ent<>  the  earth ;  but  a  map 
more  than  a  plane  surface  repreMnis  ooe  that  in  spherical, 
althoufh  the  earth  can  never  be  exhibited  eiaclly  by  one 
.  ycl  hy  meansof  several  of  them,  each  containing  about  l<^or 


!-  INTRODUCTION. 

CO  <l<'^rc(.-»  ol'  latitude,  the  rcprc^icnliition  will  not  fall  rery  mat 
.siioi'l  ol'  t'le  ^lolie  in  exnctncs^;  because  such  maps,  if  joined  t 
ji'tMht'r,  w'oulil  form  a  convex  suffice  nearly  as  round  aa  the  gloN 
ilsclf. 

iMi.thiiil  r-:iit3.  The  upper  part  of  the  map  is  considered  ai 
nnrrli :  tlie  lioltom  is  south.  tjein<r  opposile  to  the  north;  the  i 
i!<  nn  the  right  hand,  the  face  being  lunieil  to  the  north ;  and  tl ,. . 
-.■.,-.'  on  Ihe  l(:ri  hand,  opposite  to  the  eatt.     From  the  top  to  Q^ 
bottom  areitriitvn  mt-ridians,  nr  tints  of  longiiiulc  ;  and  from  sideV'* 
ri-ic. piiralicls of  latitude.     The  meridiaiM  andpiinillela  aremarkr 
with  decrees  of  iatittide  orlon^lude,  by  means  ofwhichtud  " 
KCiile  if  miles,  which  is  commonly  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  n 
Ihe  situations,  distimccs,  &c.  of  plnceti  may  be  found  aa  on  " 
lificiat  globe.     Thus  to  find  the  dislance  of  tiro  placei,  r  , , 
I'hilailelphia  and  Boston,  hy  the  map,  we  hare  onl;  to  nnni 
the  f|iiLCc  betivuen  IIumii  with  the  compasses,  or  a  piece  of  thm 
anil  to  apply  this  (Iisi.>nce  lo  the  scale  of  mites,  which  ihowa.U 
lloslon  is  230  miles  distant  in  a  glmight  line  from  Plii]ade4w' 
If  the  places  lie  direc:)y  north  or  sonlh,  east  or  west,froAt  o 
itnotlier,  we  have  only  lo  observe  Ihe  degrees  on  the  meridil 
and  parallel*,  and  by  reducing  these  to  miles,  we  obtain  tbs'd 
tailcc  without  mca'<uriMg.     Itivera  arc  described  in  maps  by  b~ 
line,  and  arc  wider  toward  the  mouth  than  toward  the  hei 
Ejtring.     Mountains  arc  sketched  on  maps  ea  on  a  picture.     Fol 
esU  and  woods  are  represented  by  a  kind  of  ahnib  ;  bo( 
rassc=,  by  shades ;  sandr  and  shalloivs  are  described  by  ai 
anil  roads  usually  by  double  lines.    Kear  harbora,  thedepthof  fi 
water  i^  expressed  by  figures,  representing  fathoms. 


turetb^^ 


Air  is  a  line,  invisible  fluid,  surrounding  the  earth,  and  e. 
ing  siinie  miles  above  its  surface  ;  and  thai  collection  of  it,  to^tb^? 
er  with  the  bodies  it  contiiins,  circumscribing  the  earth,  is  calfedj 

l''«'iv  nafiinil  bodies  have  been  the  subject  of  more  esperimenllB 
than  Ihe  air ;  and  from  these  it  appears,  that  it  is  both  heavy  an^ 
ehslic.     By  its  gr.ivily  it  is  cajiable  of  supporting  all  lighter  bojj 
ics.  a.',  smoke,  vapors,  odors,  4«.     And  by  its  elasticity,  a  smain 
volume  of  air  is  capable  of  expanding  itself  in  such  a  manner  aatt 
fill  a  very  large  space,  and  also  ftf  beii^  compressed  into  a  mac. 
smellier  compass.     Cold  has  Ihe  property  of  compressing  air,  attl 
heat  of  expanding  it.     But  as  soon  a»  the  cause  of  expansion  o 
conipresMOn  is  removed,  ilwill  return  to  its  naturalslafc.    Hence,'' 
ifan  altcnilion  be  made  in  any  pari  of  Ihe  atmosphere,  either  bf.' 
heat  or  cold,  the  neighboring  parts  will  be  put  in  commotion  i^ 
iht'  ofWt  ivbicb  the  air  ahvaj-s  m^ikes  to  recover  its  former  slate. 

U'iiiil  IK  noihiti;r  more  than  a  stream  or  current  of  air,  capable 
of  vei'V  (liiVerenl  ilejjrees  of  vrlocily,  and  generally  blomng  from 
nnc  puiitt  ol'  (ho  horizon  tu  its  opposite.    The  horizon,  like  at) 


rNTRODUCnON 


»; 


heing  ^rrnlrr  at  a  imall  iDiUnc*  ami  vntflllBr  at  a  rrcat  ili>laBc«. 
It>  (iovrtr  n  To'ind  to  iliauni'b  u  (be  wiitirn  of  ihe  >liAt;inrt-ft  in-- 

"■  ■    i!  Ibi-    r,<iM^ri-    |.1"    |o,.-Mj  „„It..  fhr  allr«li»0,, 

r  the" 
sri«<ii" 

rr  wal«n  oa  (he  ()|>> 
•   water*  ilircctly  nn- 
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\  ihn  t 


-  onlyJ 
r  (he9 


j^ 
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llu'   IT.,  r.'.  VBIJ-  ^ 
I.'-  ".[luf  Hill  K'  ilcjirr-v.t 
nor  Itian  onli&uri'  twice  a  moniti,  vix.  alrnqt  1 
•  and  full  tnooit ;  «&J  ili<-;e  am  utlri]  t/mni;    ■ 
lUK  tliaa  Ihc  atlnttiuii  of  tli<-  s<iii  coojipirvi 
tJtu  iii«>Mt,  or  tlieir  agvocji  it  in  ll»e  aaniL'  rifbl  line  ; 
Wbilj  itw  ti<j<r*  mi«tb«  taore  ckvai«L  Wbin  thetwui 
|l  HT^  lit  roni'jnrtif.n,  or  mi  the  Fimn  "iijp  ot"  the  sftHli, 
r<''t  itrvil  remoie>t 
>1)0n  ih«  oanb  h  i 
_^  ■  rnj>ti->i  iVoim  the  J 

ortirr^r.'.  :!iPir  ayrnej'  vf  * 

that  t<,  nlioot    J 
I ;  «tul  llieMf  ara 
.    II.  llii*  no' niMU  i 
II.)  ilnnrcMet  it  wbere  * 
Mia  nti»c^  it  i  lUt  Uile»  arc  lasJe  (heRi-m  b;  the  differeiKq 


1  iJcprf—i'. 


uxim  or  mua  u  urnsKirT  cDnmuu. 
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'I'll,  rr  i^  'cnrcrljn  ^aier  Tihetj'  in  ugr  ihuu Umu)  in  thiiMrt     i 
'■'  i^r  tbow  <>l'  ««panl«  cointtniH  XCtT,»Hhe 

'  -yahfhat  iboH  oi  tbe  vum  coonlr.r  nrj  in     1 

r' ^iilKlallciKntiiOBl^froin  theManiUril   Thin      i 
<l:  I       !    Ii  mile  <lif«n  fruoi  tbc  4tiilateiiillC'i>Dil  tlui      ' 

IVtiii  I.  hiir  i!ir."  •or!'  <>rtc«^Qe«.  f 

We  *)ull  here  giro  tlia  jnile«  of  icvcral  coulrics,  conMred 
«.(li  ib«  tji)[l.»!..  by  Dr.  HaUj-. 

Tbe  r.':;;li.li  luune  mtic  c«iuisU  of  6290  /cut,-  I7C0  yardi,  or 
9  frirloogi.  .  .  J 

Eleven  IrWi  miln  an  c^oat  to  firarteea  Enptitb. 


INTHODL'CTION. 

The  Riufiian  vfttt  m  went  H  Dllle  axon  llien  f  KnglUh. 

Thi-  Turkiib,  lulUn,  idiI  uli)  Itaraaa  It»i,  milo  i*  ncarlf  I  Ew-.'^ 

'I'ho  Anbisn,  itnclfioi  and  ni'xlen,  it  nimut  l|  Edglidi 

Tbv  Scol£b  mile  U  about  1(  En^Uiiti. 

TUe  Iriiiian  is  almoBtS  Biii^lisfi. 

Tht  D<ilch,  S|iai^Ek,  mid  PalUIi,  is  about  3)  Cngiisli. 

The  German  ii  mora  itian  4  EDgUnlt. 

The  Swecluli,  Onauh^  and  nuii^orlui  ii  rrom  5  (o  U  Eiif llik 

Tlic  Freocb  common  luHTioe  Icagiit^  h  tmarly  S,  »DtI 

The  Englitli  marine  league  it  3  nautical  mile*. 
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jiat'iics  or  ix^cTii.               xl 

Eng.Y*.RW 

0  0  <'a 

0  11    a 

0     »    Itl 

Difii 

fain 

Ii 

3 

W« 

2! 

G 

- 

Cubil 

iin 

6!) 

21 

u 

1  iFndi 

I4J 

3d 

12 

g|  Ii 

Ewk 

mVa  RoJ 

li>y 

■la 

16 

«I  '^ 

H 

Antbianl 

192C 

-180 

160 

CO  *  «0 

i^i 

10  iMea 

tiig.  Milrd.     Y*t.  j 


400 

Stadium 

0     e43 

2000 

5 

Sabbath  Day's  Joiiraey 

0     1216 

4U00 

10 

i 

East 

roMHe 

1        672 

12000 

30 

6 

' 

Parasang 

4       a56 

96000 

210 

48 

U 

8  |a  Day'"  Journey 
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The  East  u«ed  another  span  e(|uat  (o  one  Uiini  of  a  cubit. 

The  above  are  sacred  meij«x«»,  in  Ihe  Jcn^hl  of  which  iherft 

must  ncceffiarily  be  soine'degree  of  uuccHBinty.  Arbutboot  makes 


:<■  «OBW  ori  Ihc  invi<IUi 
I'V^omii  iMtions,  utho  ancli 
. ..:  ,  -,  ,  .. ,  ]  ,.:  ijuBvl  ity  others,  an  the  aiicicDt' 

I  atauiar  or  olil  li^tt, «  ntthar)  of  rticbftnin^  time, 

'  rnMc  to  any  Ant  pre cv del!  il,  »  jreariviu 
'  1^1  nriil  t>  hourft'j  tmcii  of  :S  jenM  in  soc- 
-  I  commaD  vear  of  ^165  davs,  and  uu  ar- 


:.imTiiii#  10  I  t[;iy  ill  I2:)yr,ip.. 

'l-i'  Julian   Sljll-  iv:ii  ;,-<' 11  li rally 

ivliou  il  was  i-efornnijli^  ['ii(i(! 
.  i^-tiith,  nlio  luU-uJuced  what  is  eiiUeii  lliu  Gr^^- 

I  foDiid  Iknt  iha  veinal  eiiiuooc,  whidi  liail  hoen 
:  ^'f  UuKli  by  Uu:  council  of  Mtw,  beM  iu  (liu  ><!:if 

i!j.'  lltti  of  March  io  1682,  th*  Jin„Ti>nco  of  10 
.  civil  uiiil  r^al  lime  wui  lohen  froin  ttlc  October 
I  ilii!  SNtur  lluaeft  Mnrr.h  n^ducftt  lo  Ilie  Iruo 
I'ljiuji.     Bol  Iho  l'i:nl<.>»Uiit  'tUitM  refiiafiit,  nt  Hint 

II  th«  new  style,  which  lln'  l'o(tc  haiJ  v^vioeJ  on 
■.{\c*  withio  hi'  jiiriittlicliuu,  und  pi!ior1r<l  the 
-  Io  adopt  in  Ihetr  leepectivi*  iluminiotw;  nnd  it 

I'  e  in  the  liritiaii  empire,  of  which  tbz  prcscnl 
1  America  then  nimle  apart,  till  the  y«ar  1763, 
I    having'  increosr^d  to  II  days,  they  were, by  an 


cieot^- 

\ 


Ill  iv'TTirniiiry  i'  a  lctt|j  yt-nT,  liu!  in  |}u>n(!>v  only  every  fourih 
<<i  -Uc-m:  k-ap  jf^!*  i>  rrtomvtl,  (lie  re&l  bcinf;  cotiaiilercil  ii5  com- 
mix irt  yuan.  'I'ki4  (UndiDtint]  of  the  number  of  legp^ears  nsiu-lv 
iMtimcctthp  vrnir,  wbkli,  ill  tbtt  rale  of  11  miiititcsutiilliifivr.Oimb 
:i  ,v<-»r,  itinauDt*  (o  |  day  in  129  v«uv,  uoi)  J  days  In  about  <i  cvo- 

It  \H,  however,  Id  be  oWrvH,  Ihal  at  Ihe  above  Bnuaal  tai".  of 
tl  miniilca  anil  12  srcootU,  Ike  accuniuLiliuu  in  4  cenluhKi  i*  II 
iliiy^,  2  hours,  nnJ  40  tniiiulvi,  «a  Hist  Die  deilDclion  of  S^oys  w  -1 
i-fntoriM,  talis  sborl  of  tb<!  ililTvreoce  between  the  civil  anil  real 
Einte  by  i  hMirs  uoH  4u  nxintites,  which  urror  will  becotne  equal  <u 
1  liny  in  36  uiitunef. 


Extent,']     The  surface  of  the  globe  is  estimated  to  contain  197, 

0,000  square  miles,  of  which  more  than  50,000,000,  or  one 

uter  of  (be  whole,  is  Innd. 

K'atural  Divinons.]     The  great  natural  division  of  the  earth^s 

rface  is  into  Land  and  Water. 

1.    The  land  consists  of  continents,  islands,  peninsulas,  isthmuses, 

pes,  mountains,  hills,  and  vallevs. 

A  Continent  is  a  great  extent  of  land,  no  where  entirely  separat- 

lij  ivater. — ^There  are  two  continents;  the  Eastern  and  the 

hum.     The  Eastern  continent  is  subdivided  into  Europe,  Asia^ 

i  Africa ;  the  Western,  into  JSTorth  America  and  South  Aiturica. 

An  itland  is  a  portion  of  land  smaller  than  a  continent,  entirely 

Roonded  by  water ;  as  Great  Britain^  Newfoundland^  Cuba^  Ma- 

mear. 

A  peninsula  is  a  portion  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  water,  as 

ttui,  Florida. 

An  i$thmvs  is  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  peninsula 

the  main  land;  as  the  isthmus  ofZ)arten,  the  isthmus  o{  Suez, 

A  cape  is  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  tlie  sea ;  as  Cupe  Cod^ 

ipe  Horn. 

A  mountain  is  a  portion  of  land  elevated  to  a  great  heioflit  above 

e  sarronDding  country.     When  the  land  rises  to  a  small  hcip^ht 

m  called  a  hill.     The  spaces  between  hills  are  called  dales  or 

lUcyr.     A  volcano  is  a  burning  mountain  whicti  emits  smoke  and 


2.    The  water  is  composed  of  oceans,  lakes,  seas,  sounds,  bays 
'golfs,  harbors,  roads,  straits,  rivers  and  friths  or  estuaries. 
The  falsest  collections  of  water  on  the  globe  are  called  oceans. 
"here  are  five  oceans ;  tlie  Indian  ocean,  lying  between  Ainca, 

•■a.  nnrl     IV^niv.l-fnllnnH  •    fhn     .^tliinlir     ht'^fwonn     Ain«»rir:i    nn    on»> 
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.'\  sound  is  a  small  sea  so  shallow  that  it  may  be  soanded  ;  af  ' 

Loti  '«■  I  sin  nd^o  n  n  d . 

A  /fi.7/'  ov  brjy  is  a  part  of  an  ocean,  sea,  or  lake,  extending  up  • 
into  the  land.  The.  term.'^  scti,  gulf,  and  bay  are  very  vaguely 
used.  Sometimes  xfk  same  bodv  of  water  ifl  called  a  sea,  and  al<<o 
a  gulf,  or  bay  ;  i\s  the  Red  Sat  ov  Arabian  Gn[f^  the  Adriatic  Seoy 
or  (iidf  vf  I'r.uce.  Somolinics  a  lake  is  called  a  sea,  as  the  Cas' 
pian  sea  am]  sea  of  Aral^  both  of  wliich  answer  to  the  definition  of  ^ 
Jake. 

A  harbor  or  haven  is  a  part  of  the  sea,  almost  surrounded  by  land, 
where  vessels  may  anchor  with  safelv. 

A  rmid  is  a  ]>Iacc  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  where  ships 
may  safoly  ride  at  anchor. 

A  sirnii^  is  a  narnjw  clianncl  connecting  two  lai^e  bodies  of 
watf*r:   \\^  \\\q  ^ivwii  i^(  (iihrahar.  ; 

A  ;-rVi /' ii  a  large  str<.>a;n  of  inland  water;  small  streams   are    '. 
call  Oil  bmnhs. 

A  frith  or  cstiKirij  is  the  part  of  a  river  towards  its  mouth  which    . 
is  adectcd  by  the  tide.      It  may   be  considered  as  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  ^ 

Grand  Divisioiis.]  Geographers  have  commoidy  considered 
the  worlil  nn<ler  four  grand  division*^,  America^  Europe^  Asia^  and 
Africa.  Besides  these,  thfre  are  two  cluster^  of  i^^lands,  which 
form  sojiarale  divisions,  Australasia  and  Polynesia,  , 

America  is  remarkable  for  the  size  and  gnmdeur  of  its  moun- 
tain^i,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Large  parts  of  America  are  inhabited  on- 
ly by  savages  and  wild  beasts,  and  have  never  yet  been  visited  bj 
while  mm, 

llurnpc  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  gi'and  division-*,  but  is  distin-  \ 
gii'shed  above  all  the  rest  for  learning  and  science,  for  excellence 
in  the  usol\il  snd  elegant  arts,  and  for  the  intelligence,  refmemeuti 
activity  and  enterprise  of  her  inhabitants.  Owing  to  her  superior 
knowle.'iii^e  and  military  skill,  this  little  portion  of  the  globe  holdi 
(he  greater  part  of  America,  and  large  portions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  I 
(heir  islands  in  colonial  bondage. 

Asia  is  remarkable,  as  the  part  of  the  world  where  the  human 
race  were  first  planted,  and  as  the  theatre  of  almost  all  the  inter-  * 
esling  events  recorded  in  the  1>ible.  Here  was  the  garden  of  j 
Eden  ;  here  lived  Adam  and  Noah,  Abraham  and  nil  the  prophets;  j 
here  our  Saviour  was  born  and  wascnicitied ;  here  was  Jerusalem,  * 
and  Dahylon  and  Nineveh.  Here  were  established  the  Assyrian,  the 
l^aliy Ionian  and  the  Persian  empires. 

Africa  is  the  most  barbarous  ])ortion  of  the  world.  It  is  remark- 
able (or  its  vast  doserts  of  burning  sands,  for  the  multitude  of  its 
ferocious  animals,  and  for  the  black  color  of  its  iidiabitants. 

Politicifl  IJirisinn^.]     An  t./ipirc  consists  of  several  large  conn-*     ' 
trie*-",  under  the  dominion  of  one  man,  usually  called  an  emperor. 

A  kitiirdoiii  consists  of  a  single  country,  subject  to  a  monarch. 
cali'd  a  A?i<''. 

A  «'i/rt7/f/,  a  i^nmd  dutch);,  and  a  principality^  are  smaller  portions 
of  country  subject  severally  to  a  duke,  a  gnmd  diike,  and  a  prince, 
who  are  ihemselves  subject  to  the  sovereign  power. 
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Pivainets,  CaurUrui,  Aepat  6  i 

e.«re  olill  smaftertiub'livi'        h  >  -        „ 

OvornimtnU.}     There  ar  I  I        inrw  tM^ttt  ffatni- 

JUil,  tmintirehii^  arvlvcra'-i/  and  i         eniey. 

I.  A  aim  pie  moiuirch  :j  t"  ngOYK  at  ii)  ithiGhitiM  sovereigo 
>wer  ii  eicrci^c'l  I'v  om'  mm. 

If  the  power  of  the  monnrch  islimit^dbylawitiiCBllsd  a  It'mt/- 
Inonarchjr;  (fnnt,  ii  ta  nti  o&toble  moiMTi^y.  In  abloliite  moiH 
rht«8  thoro  i«  wiMy  ^urne  check  opon  the  power  of  the  aor- 
•ntgOy  ID  Ih>>in«lilutinnet)riiiiBtoin|of  (hecooatry;  bvt  if  not,  the 
>tmmTMM  is  a  drgp'ilitm.  * 

S.  Ad  ariHacmiij  is  a  goternmest  adiniDiitered  by  ■  few  idbd, 
will/  rtjlcd  the  nobility. 

.1.  A  ^mocracy  U  a  goverunmt  «xeKbed  by  the  great  body  of 


w  peopl«. 
WhoD  iwo 


ivhoDlwoor  all  of  ihesimplefornu  ire  onited,  it  ifl  denominated 
inu«i<;oTemineni.  Tiiu^  ihe  BritubgoTemmeotparttJceioftbe 
tonarcbkal,  Aritlocraliail,  and  democratical  fonn*. 

PopmiatuiK.]  The  Dumher  of  people  in  the  world  ie  Tarioo^Iy 
Uimatcd,  frnni  500,000 ,(if.iO  to  1,000,000,000.  Haseel  iDaket  it 
S2,000,0(M>.  The  following  ia  hit  aUtement  of  the  •extent  and 
Opolation  of  each  of  the  grand  divUiona  of  the  globe. 


Sq.  m;u^. 

Population. 

!q»P« 

3,337,109 

180,000,000 

k*U 

U;,7  28.(102 

380,000,000 

lfr» 

Il,65a.'l42 

99,000,000 

bnefica 

i$,Tm.2i,i 

21,000,000 

tiBl»Uua,  &c. 

4,164,430 

2,000,000 

LaHA 

52,436,137 

683,000,000 

13 

The  third  cnlumn  nhon's  the  density  of  the  popolnlion,  or  the 
Mtmber  of  inhabitants  on  each  square  mite  of  the  territory. 

Ittl»(ii»u.]  The  principal  rcljgionsof  the' world  are  the  Chris- 
MM,  the  M/ihmiittan,  theJricish,  anJ  the  Pof-an,  or  ihathcn. 

Chritlianiiy  n  the  religion  of  Europe,  and  of  European  setllc- 
Bcola  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Ma/tomctaaiinn  prcvajb  ill  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  and  the 
«alfacni  and  western  parts  of  Aeia. 

The  Jfxs  are  dispersed  hII  over  the  world. 

The  Pagam  or  Heutluu  are  more  niimcroM  than  all  the  rest, 
ml  iuclode  all  BaTages  iu  ercrv  part  of  the  world,  to;;eihcr 
iriUi  the  inhabitants  of  the  Iialf-civilized  couatricfl  in  the  southeast 
part  of  A»i». 

Tl»«  mmihcrs  atlaclicd  In  llie  different  religions  may  be  csliniat- 
ed  as  Jollaiv«. — 
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Pagans,  400,000,000  ^ 

Christians  212,000,000  .^ 

Mahometans  65,000,000  i^ 

Jews.  5,000,000  :3 


682,000,000 


.J 


Christians  are  subdivided  into  three  principal  sects. 

!•  Roman  Catholics^  who  have  a  Pope  at  their  head,  and  are 
thence  often  called  Papists,  The  Roman  Catholics  inhabit  the  .: 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  Spanish,  French  and  Portuguese  :? 
settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  •     '•! 

2.  Protestants  are  those  who  have  separated  from  the  church  of  ^^ 
Rome,  and  no  longer  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  They 
inhabit  the  northwest  parts  of  Europe,  the  United  States  of  Ameri-~:< 
ca,  and  the  English  and  Dutch  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the   '. 
world.  ^ 

Protestants  are  subdivided  into  a  great  many  smaller  sects,  the  .. 
principal  of  which  are  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Congregft-  , 
tionalists.  Baptists,  Methodists,  Moravians,  Friends  or  Quakers,  &C.  '- 

3.  The  .GreeA:  church  is  established  in  Russia  in  Europe,  and  v. 
part  of  Turkey.     The  members  of  this  church  never  acknowl- 
edged the  authority  of  the  Pope. 


AMERICA. 

Situation  and  Extent.]  America  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  : 
Atlantic,  which  separates  it  from  Europe  and  Africa;  and  on  the- 
west,  by  the  Pacific,  which  separates  it  from  Asia.  Towards  the  - 
north,  its  limits  have  not  been  discovered.  Towards  the  south,  - 
it  terminates  in  a  point,  called  Cape  Horn.  It  is  more  than  9,000  -^ 
miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  about  1500  broad.  <^ 

History  of  its  Discovery.]  America  was  unknown  to  the  civilized  *, 
world  till  about  300  years  ago.  It  was  discovered  in  1492,  by  a 
Chri^stopber  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa.  From  long  study  rf  I 
Geography,  Columbus  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  beliefi  |j 
that  there  was  a  new  continent  in  the  west.  To  determine  this  t| 
point,  he.resolved  upon  a  voyage;  and  applied  to  the  governments  |. 
of  Genoa,  Spain,  Portugal  and  others,  for  the  necessary  assistance;  *. 
but  his  applications  were  rejected.  , 

At  length  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns  of  Castile  and    - 
Arragon,  listened  to  his  proposals;  a  squadron  of  three  small  vea-  ^.. 
sels  was  fitted  out,  victualled  for  twelve  months,  furnished  with  90  « 
men,  and  Columbus  appointed  admiral.  ♦ 

He  left  Spain  in  August,  and  steered  his  course  for  the  Canary  \ 
islands ;  and  thence,  sailed  due  vvcj»t,  for  more  than  21HX)  mile% 
into  an  unknown  ocean, without  seeing  land.  His  men  now  be--: 
came  impatient,  and  began  to  mnlinv,  and  Columbus  was  forced  to  \ 
promise  that  he  would  return,  if  land  was  not  discovered  in  three  : 
dar-  '  I 


u 
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Favorable  imlicRlinns  soon  appcareJ.  On  the  llth  of  October, 
m  little  Wfore  midnighl,  Co1iinil'ii!<  from  the  roroca-ille  ilcKried  a 
lif[bt ;  and  nbnrtly  aritr.  liio  cry  t>{  lanil  I  -hnil !  rcaonndtiil  frora 
Ihe  Pinia,  Ibe  hraHm<ni  nhip.  Tbc  mnniiri^  ligbr  conlinned  tba 
report.  One  of  the  Wi  ^t-lnilia  i-Iamh  wa*  (tiivctljr  before  them. 
The  crews  of  all  thp  -liiji^  «ilh  'bout'  ufjoy  (brn  i^ave  pi^i^c  to 
Ond;  and  tbronns  thvn<-ilvt-*.it  Ibf  tV-o|  of  Coluiiibut,  implored 
hi*  furj^iTcne^i  lor  their  inr^rfdulilv  nti.l  '!i'>i)tieilienc(*. 

Go  ihc  return  of  f'«l-:riiliu<  tu  ^ipJin,  the  neirs  of  his  su<:re» 
tooD  ipread  abroH(4;  oihcra  were  in«pireH  with  the  aaine  tpirit  ci' 
entcrpri*e;  eKjieditioiii  wen- (iili'd  out  fr»m  various  purtsofEu- 
rope :  and  in  a  few  jf-int,  llie  nholc  cuntioca(  was  diiCOvcrcJ 
from  Ijibradur  to  Cape  Horn. 

lnfiabita»U.\  Th'-  iiiiml'rr  of  iuhiibilanlfl  in  Amciif a  u  cona- 
monly  c<>tiinaled  at  3:i,t)0li,iKK).  Thi>y  may  lie  dii  idod  into  three 
clawi(-4,  accordin);  to  their  color.  1.  IVkiirt.  They  are  the  de- 
ikrendanK  of  European!',  who  li^ve  mi^ratL-d  lo  Amcrira,  at  variotit 
porioilH  •iiicc  its  ilifcovcry.  '1.  .Vryrow.  They  are  the  deKemt 
ant-'  of  .African*,  tihu  were  tbrccd  from  their  native  counlr]',  and 
»olJ  111  Hinves  to  the  American  planters.  :).  titdiaiu ;  ofacopper 
conipJe\ion  ;  ihry  are  the  destenJants  nt  the  Aborifrines,  or  those 
Mhu  occupied  the  country  at  Ihe  time  of  i(ii  diflcovenr.  Be^iiilna 
llif>e.  ihere  is  a  'mall  clai^'*  of  inulalloet,  moiifOM,  and  Others, 
fumieil  by  the  miKliire  of  the  3  or:|rinal  rias'es. 

The  white*  ronflilule  mor«  th.in  half  the  population :  the  ne> 
gTf—*,  one  eiifhib  purl  ;  and  ibe  Imlian^.  uhont  one  ihinl.  The 
nlitl<"<  andnegruv^  ure  rapidly  incn-uMngi  the  Indiaim  are  dimin- 

.Uuunditni.]  Tlii-re  Ik  n  ran^e  of  m^tmlatn^  which  ruii«  lhr<>ii;;!i 
the  whole  ieoi^th  of  the  contininl.a  Jixlance  of  more  than  ll,UOU 
miie't :  anil  ia  the  lon^i*''!  rantre  of  mountain*  on  the  clobe. 

Ue^riiminp  at  the  stmt  hem  •■xlrornlly  ol'ilie  continent,  hi  l.it.fll' 
5.  i!  runs  aloiiir  tin-  uliole  Hc-ti-rn  coa^l  of  S..iiih  Anirrici,  an.!, 
f  ro«*m!r  tbe  i-thniu'  of  |t:irien,  pas-eo  into  .Mr«ico  in  North 
Aiii.rica.  Aft'r  lenvin^'  Mi'\-i  i>,  it  rontiniiofi  in  a  course  west  of 
H'lrlh,  anil  terminate-,  ii  h  <ii]<jii>-cd.  on  the  Fnizi'n  Ocean,  in 
about  lat.  -,(y  N. 

The  diffi-rinl  part*  of  thi«  ranre  nre  c:itleil  by  dilTiTeMl  name^ 
The  pari  in  .-iniilh  Aitiei-:.  t  i*  r.ill.-.t  the  Jn-/'* ;"  tbft  pari  in  .V<t:- 
co.  Ihe  <\<nlillfr,i,  of  M<xico  ;  x:id  llio  part  norlh  of  MokVo,  tha 
It..tt.,  Mouniainn.     'n.e  hi^'lll -I   purl-  of  ihi-   nnir!-  ..rr  in  So.,;U 

Aineij.  M  ;i,i.l  .Mi'iirn.     I'd.  i |-e  many  .<iiininit!i  iVoni  i'-.tyXt  to 

'.'(M>">"'  r-«'l  in  hiiirbl,  and  -ievenil  of  the  l<il'l,.-!it  nn;  inJcai.oe*. 

//iVnion..]  Aimnra  »  d'\i.].;\  hj  Iho  i-li.m-i"  i-f  P.irirn  i.ito 
?r>i-ih  :i'id  South  .\mirica,  Btlwccn  iht^e  nvo  divl-imi*  urt-tliu 
\V.-si-l.,.|i..M;.i>-l'. 
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NORTH-AMERICA. 

Situation.]  Norlh  America  is  bounded  on  Ihe  E.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean ;  on  the  S.  E.  it  is  separated  from  South  America  by  the 
isthmus  of  Darien ;  on  the  W.  is  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  southern 
extremity  is  in  N.  lat.  7°  30'.  The  limits  towards  the  north  have 
never  been  ascertained. 

Divisions.]     The  three  great  divisions  of  North  America  are, 

1 .  British  America,  in  the  north ; 

2.  The  United  SUites,  in  the  middle,  and 

3.  Spanish  America,  in  the  south. 

These  three  include  the  whole  of  North  America,  except 

4.  Greenland  (belonging  to  Denmark)  in  the 
northeast,  and 

5.  The  Russian  Settlements,  in  the  northwest. 

The  two  last  are  of  little  extent,  and  little  consequence,  and 
hardly  worthy  of  mention  under  a  general  division. 

Climate.]     The  climate  on  the  eastern  side  of  North  America  ■ 
is  much  colder  than  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe. 

Afountains.]  There  are  two  great  ranges  of  mountains  in  North 
America,  the  vsesiern  and  the  eastern.  The  western  is  by  far  the 
longest.  It  comes  from  South  America,  over  the  isthmus  of  Darien^ 
and  after  passing  through  the  whole  length  of  Spanish  America, 
proceeds  iii  a  direction  west  of  north,  till  it  terminates  on  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  in  ai)Out  lat.  70°  N.  In  its  general  course,  it  is  parallel 
with  tlio  coast  of  the  Pacific  Occnn,  from  which  it  is  several  hun- 
dro<l  inilos  distant.  The  part  of  this  range  which  is  in  Mexico,  is 
called  the  Cordilleras  of  .Wc r/co,  and  the  part  north  of  Mexico  the 
Rorkif  Mou  n  ta  in  s. 

The  eastern  range  is  wholly  within  the  United  States.  It  runs 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  in  its  general  course  is  parallel 
with  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  which  it  is  200  or  300  miles  distnnt 
It  is  called  the  Apalachian  range,  and  embraces  two  distinct  and 
parallel  ridges;  the  western, or. 'J/Zf^r/ny  ridge,  and  the  eastern, or 
Blue  ridge. 

Bays  or  Gulfs.]  The  five  largest  bays  in  north  America  are, 
Baffin  s  Bay.,  Hudson^s  Bay.  the  iiulf  of  St.  Laivreacc.^  the  Gulf  of 
AUxico,  and  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Islands.]  The  most  important  island?^  are  Newfoimdland,  Cape 
Droton,  and  St.  John's,  in  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  Nantucket 
and  Long-Island,  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Ber- 
\r\\v\i\  islands,  in  lat.  .'^2  N.  The  West-India  islands  lie  between 
Xorth  and  South  America. 

f^nkat.]  There  are  more  large  lakes  in  N.  America  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  seven  largest  are  .S/((rf  Lake,  Lake  IVin- 
niptv:*  Lake  Superior^  Lake  Alichiiran^  Lake  Jluron^  Lake  Erie,  and 
Lake  Ontario.  The  last  five  are  very  near  each  other,  and  form  a 
rev:»ilar  chain,  by  means  of  short  rivers  or  straits,  which  run  from 
one  to  the  other. 
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Riven.]  The  principal  rivers  of  North  America  are,  Macken- 
ne-s^  -»/»o/i'i,  the  St,  Ldtxirence^  the  Misiissippi^  the  Alusouri,  the 
Del  .V«rte,  the  Colorado  and  the  Columbia. 

Mackemif's  river  empties  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  in  lat.  70  N. 
Thi«  ri%er  is  the  outlet  oi*  Slave  Liike.  Its  most  distant  sources 
are  Unjig.ih  or  Peace  river,  and  Atha[>escow  or  Elk  river;  both 
of  which  rise  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  Athapescow,  at\er 
pa^oin^  throug^h  Athupescow  Lake,  unites  with  the  L'njig^ah,  and 
fonn<i  Slave  river,  which  empties  into  Slave  I^ike.  From  Slave 
Lake  Co  the  ocean^  the  river  is  called  Mackenzie's  river. 

,\'eLton*f  river  empties  into  the  western  side  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
It  ie>  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipes;-.  Its  most  distant  branch  is 
Saskatchawine  river,  which  rises  in  the  Kockv  moun taint*,  and 
floiT!*  east  into  Lake  Winnipeg'.  From  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Ilud- 
scn*<t  Baj'  it  is  called  Xelson'r?  river. 

The  St.  F^m-rtiicc  empties  hito  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laivrence,  in  lat. 
BO  N.  It  is  the  outlet  of  the  live  great  lakes,  Superior,  iluron, 
Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  Its  general  course  is  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  E. 

The  Afisshsippi  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Rlexiro.  It  rises  near 
the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  tlows  south.  The  branched 
of  the  Mississippi  are  mighty  rivers.  The  branches  are  very  nu- 
■lerous,  and  spread  out  widely,  from  the  AlloL^any  mountains  on 
the  east,  to  the  Huclvv  inounlniu^  cmi  th(»  w<'-l. 

Thtt  mMiftsi f If ri  is  a  w.*il«'rn  hruMch  ol  the  Mi^>ii--ippi.  It  cnii*- 
lie?  in  al»oiit  lat.  ;>J)  V.  It  il-:'<  in  ilif  IJ.m-Lv  i.ionulain.-.  ;iimI 
dow^f  «oiithenst.  Fro»n  it-^  ^mirrc  in  ih<^  lloii.v  rnn'Mi'.aln^,  (o  thw 
mouth  of  thr  .Mi>'<i'->ii»|>i,  in  tin*  (j:ili*  «)!  ;Mi'\ir«i,  i>  riioi;-  th^n 
4,o0<)  miles. 

Rio  fift  A'orir  empties  inl«>  Ih^'Cinlfni'  ^I«  xmo  in  I.-?f.  'Ji;  \.  It 
riaei*  in  the  Korkv  Alonntain',  in  aintnl  iai.  hi  N.  and  ils  '^rnfral 
course  i»«  «oiit!M'a-t<'rlv. 

The  Colorado  i-u\\t\'w<h\\()  t!i  '(inlf  of  C'alirnrnia.  It  ri^'"*  on 
che  west  side  of  ihr  lvnck\  in«iiiita!n>,  :;!nl  its  u:«Mu*ral  rouist!    is 

fouth  westerly. 

Co/M//i/yi</  river  en»pti('<  Into  \ho  Pa<itir  Ocoan  in  lal.  hi^  .N. 
Itft  M>iirces  are  amonir  tin*  liorky  Mountain-^j. 

The  length  of  the  ahovementioned  rivers  is  estimated  as  I'ol- 
lows  : 


Mih  y. 

Mihs. 

Mackenzie's, 

'2,()i)U 

!\r'*i^'>sippi. 

:vu)() 

NeNon"**, 

l.iOO 

Mi^^iouri, 

»..->(  Ml* 

St.  Lawp-nre, 

'J.< »' )'  i 

Colorado, 

l.(MWl 

Kio  dil  Xortf. 

l.:;»)0 

(.'ohinihia, 

l,J«>M 

fiuliaus]     Wlu'H  .\orth  Amerirn  wa-  di<rov«M'«Ml,  in  1  I'i,  tin- 
*fhole    cntinciit    wa-;  in    pn*';e>-ion  oi    ln'lian-.    who   ;r|.|)er,i||\ 


•  rp'iu  itk  sonr'  •  tv  tic  mouth  of  th-j  Mi-i-inpi. 
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lived  n  wandering  life,  and  gained  their  subsistence  by  hunting 
and  fishing. 

When  the  i^hites  first  came  over,  they  made  a  few  small  set- 
tlements on  the  Atlantic  coa^t.  As  they  increased  in  numbers, 
they  began  to  advance  into  the  interior,  either  purchasing  the 
land  of  the  Indians,  or  driving  them  off  by  force  The  whitei 
have  now  been  increasing  and  advancing  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  and  the  Indians  have  been  diminishing  and  retreating. 

At  the  present  time,  the  whites  are  in  possession  of  more  than 
one  quarter  of  North  America.  They  occupy  the  southeastern 
part.  If  we  hegin  on  the  coast  of  the  i*acific  Ocean,  and  draw  a 
lino  HJong  the  parallel  of  30°  N.  lat.  till  it  strikes  the  Mississippi 
river,  then  up  the  Mississippi  to  its  source  near  Lake  Superior ; 
then  iJown  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  down 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  its  mouth  ;  this  line  would  divide  North 
America  into  two  parts.  The  whites  possess  nearly  all  the  con- 
tinent south  and  eiist  of  this  line,  and  the  Indians  nearly  all  north 
and  west  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  Indians  still  own  all  the 
northern  part  of  Spanish  America,  the  western  part  of  the  United 
St^ites,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  British  America. 

The  whites  are  now  increasing  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Their 
settlements  are  continually  advancing  towards  the  west  and  north. 
The  Indians  are  fast  melting  away  before  them ;  and,  in  the 
Course  of  a  few  centuries,  probably,  there  will  be  scarcely  a  wan- 
dering Indian  left  in  America. 

With  respect  to  the  country  at  present  occupied  by  the  In- 
dians, comprehending  about  three  quarters  of  the  continent,  we 
know  very  little  about  it.  Many  parts  of  it  were  never  explored 
by  a  white  man.  We  know,  in  general,  that  it  is  inhabited  by  In-  * 
<lians,  who  live  entirely  by  hunting  and  tishing,  and  of  coursef 
that  it  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  wild  and  uncultivated.  Even  the 
names  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  inhabit  this  vast  country  are  in 
many  instances  unknown. 

.irrangcinenl.]  In  describing  Norlli  America  we  shall  begin  in 
the  north,  with  Greenland  and  the  Russian  settlements,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  three  grejit  divisions,  British  America,  the  United 
States,  and  Spanish  America. 


1 1 


1 

I 


GREENLAND. 


Sifuftiion.]    Greenland  belongs  to  Denmark.    It  is  in  the  north-     , 
eiLsiorn  part  of  North   Amorira,  having  Davis's  straits  on  the 
west,  and  the  Ocean  on  tiie  east.     How  far  it  extends  north  has 
uevor  !)oon  ascertained.     Towards  the  south,  it  terminates  in  a     1 
point,  callod  Cape  Farewell.  ^ 

CUtiW!t\]     Greenland  is  one  of  the  coldest  countries  on  the ,  | 
globe.     The  ca«t»»rn  coast  is  wholly  inaccessible,  on   account  of 
the  mountains  of  ire,  i\ith  wliicli  it  is  lined   all  the  vear  round. 
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The  snmmen  ire  short ;  the  winters  are  long  and  gloomj.  In  a 
Kvere  winter  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  commonly  frozen  to 
inth. 

Face  of  the  country.]  Greenland  is  a  dreary  country.  It  is 
irincipaily  made  up  of  naked,  barren  mountains,  whose  tops  are 
coTcred  with  everlasting  ice.  The  interior  is  wholly  inaccessible 
m  account  of  the  ice. 

ProductionsJ]  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  there  are  a 
few  miserable  trees,  and  shrubs  of  a  small  stinted  growth.  There 
■  DO  wood  of  a  size  fit  for  building  houses,  and  that  which  is  used 
fer  fnel  is  principally  drift-wood,  which  floats  in  great  quantities 
■ear  the  shore,  and  is  picked  up  by  the  boats. 

The  food  of  the  Greenlanders  is  derived  principally  from  seals, 
Unk,  and  fishes.  Sometimes  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
Brni^  on  sea-weed  and  train  oil ;  and  in  very  severe  winters, 
■■nj  of  them  starve  to  death. 

Papulation.]  The  whole  population  of  Greenland  is  about 
H^OdO,  and  is  confined  to  the  sea-coast.  The  Danes  and  Norwe- 
paas  have  settlements  alon^  the  coast,  which  contain  in  all  about 
tpQOor  7,000  souls.  The  number  of  the  natives,  GO  or  70  years 
9go^  was  estimated  at  30,000.  It  does  not  now,  probably,  exceed 
7^000.  The  whole  Greenland  nation  has  been  diminishing  for 
mmj  years.  This  is  owing  to  several  causes,  but  especially  to 
*tte  Tast  accumulation  of  ice  on  the  coa.<«t^. 

Religion.]  Tbe  native?  were  formerly  Pap:a?i-!,  but  tlirough  the 
ittHnimentality  of  the  Monivirui  niissioiiarios,  they  have,  to  a  con- 
aderable  extent  been  converted  to  riiri<ti:mity. 

Tovnt,]    There  is  a  Danish  <5cttl<'n»ent  rrillrd  Good  Hope,  in  lat. 
,54%  and  another  in    Di«?ro  hay,  colled   Disco,  not  far  from  (58^. 
Ncw-Herrnhut,  Lichtenfeiji,  and  Lirhtenau  arc  the  principal  Mo- 
rarian  settlementr*. 

Character  and  manners.]  The  nativ^^s  are  of  low  stature, 
brawney,  and  inclined  lo  corjinlency.  They  ore  indolent,  and 
slow  of  apprehension,  but  very  (|ni«M  and  guud  uatdred.  They 
are  extrem».'ly  filthy  in  their  nio<l('  of  living.  In  winter,  they  live 
in  hut?,  made  of  •*tone  or  turf,  and  several  families  usually  occupy 
the  same  i»uildir.g.  These  huts  are  warmed  by  burning  train  oil 
andmo^s  in  a  kiiid  of  lamp. 

The  only  employmiMils  of  the  Greenlanders  are  fi>hing  and  hun- 
ting. Th#'V  e.iii  never  livt?  by  atrriculture  ;  the  climate  is  too  cold, 
nd  the^oIl  v.o  AvrWo. 

Betbre  the  Moravian  missionaries  labored  amongf  them,  the 
Cireenlandci«  were  harl»arians.  They  frequently  ])uried  their  old 
women  alive,  to  ir»»i  rj,]  of  the  tronhle  and  expense  of  maintaining 
them.  Children  liave  l>e^n  known  to  hnry  their  own  parents  in 
this  way.  I>nt  the^**  ru«toms  are  now  abolished,  and  they  have 
become,  to  a  rornideralde  extent  a  Clirlstian  people. 

Anit/tala.]  ''J'he  i|ua.lnij)e(N  are  rein-ilecr.  foxe^.  hares,  dogs'. 
and  whitr  bearii.  Thr  (l>ir<  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden:  and 
4faw  the  sledges  of  llie  Givi-iilaii'.!f;r->  70  luWct  a  duv 
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Sea  foirl,  eagles,  ravens,  and  other  birds  of  prey  are  ? ery'iiiH'ii 
mcrous.  Whales,  porpoises  and  other  fish  abound  on  the  cotil^ 
Greenland  is  valuable  principally  on  account  of  its  fisheries. 

But  the  animal  of  most  importance  to  the  Greenlander  is 
seal.     It  is  every  thing  to  him.     The  flesh  of  the  seal  is  his  prii 
cipal  food  ;  the  oil  is  instead  of  wood  for  fuel ;  out  of  the  skin  he 
makes  his  boat,  tent  and  clothes  ;  the  fibres  of  the  sinews  answer 
for  threiid ;  even  the  bones  and  entrails  are  found  to  be  valuable. 
Catching  seals  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants.     Iti 
is  a  difHcult  and  dangerous  business ;  but  to  excel  in  it  is  the  high- 
est pride  of  the  Greenlander.     The  man  who  cannot  catch  t^il* 
is  looked  upon  with  contempt. 


RUSSIAN  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  Russian  settlements  in  North  America  are  on  the  iiortii^ 
west  coast.  They  extend  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Bebrtl 
jf^'s  straits,  near  lat.  65®  N.  to  Portlock  harbor,  near  lat 
They  contain,  in  all,  about  1000  white  inhabitants.  The  nunl 
of  Indians  tributary  to  the  Russians,  is  more  than  50,000. 
principal  employment  of  the  Indians  is  fishing  and  hunting  for 
Russians,  who  pay  them  for  their  furs  in  beads  and  tobacco, 
mode  of  living  and  character  of  these  Indians,  in  many  points, 
scmble  those  of  the  Greenlanders. 
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Situaiian.]    British  America  comprehends  all  that  part  of  N< 
America,  which  lies  north  of  the  United  States,  excepting  Gi 
land  and  the  Russian  settlements. 

Divisions.]    Nol  more  than  one  tenth  part  of  this  vast  comitiy  if  j 
in  the  possession  of  the  whites.     This  part  is  in  the  souths 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  Lakes,  and 
braces  the  island  of  Newfoundland^  and  the  four  following  prof* 
ineei. 

1.  Nova  Scotia.  3.    Lower  Canada. 

2.  New  Brunswick.  4.    Upper  Canada. 

All  British  America,  not  included  in  the  above  mentioned  di-  \ 
visions,  is  generally  called  Anv  Britain^  and  is  in  the  possession  of  j 
the  Indians.  \ 


NEWFOUNDLAND, 
ti^h  America  is  under 

-m       .^-...■.uv^    ■<■     rit  Quebec.  De^ulca     th<;   g«.ciiiui     f^i::jii.iui, 

-h<tf)h«  fonrprovinrpshas  a  governor,  who  isslyleil  Ijeutfniuii 
•  rmor.     The  iilaiul  of  Nenfoiindluad  U  under  tlie  ^OT^mnienl 


G«MT%mni.]      British  America  is  under  a  gnvemor  gci., 
fc«*    fpvirtencc  is  nt  Quebec.      Besides  the  g:ovenior  gene 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

^Uwirion-]  Newfnimdlnnd  is  nn  island,  380  mites  long,  »e\>»T. 
Mti  ftXitD  Lnbrndor  by  itie  elrails  of  Bclliflc.  It  in  ln^undcd  by 
'e  Golf  of  Si.  Lawrence  on  the  west,  and  on  all  otlier  Bide«  by 

t  Adanlic. 

Face  of  At  counlf^.]     The  country  is  hilly,  and  (he  e oil  b.nrreTi  ; 

«  coast-  are  high  nnd  bold,  and  abouDd  with  fine  b»rbon.     The 

icrioT  of  the  islaad  has  never  been  explored. 

fw&rrtrj.J     Newfoundtund  owes  all  its  importance  to  the  li»h- 

iat  whtcti  are  carried  on  upou  its  shores,  and  upon  the  banks, 

kick  lie  lo  the  loutheasl  of  the  island.  The  Grand  Bank  lie* 
.Wattes  from  the  southesil  eilremily  of  the  island.     It  la  300 

'  long  irad  75  broad.  Ea.st  of  this  is  Grnn  Bank,  StO  miles 
and  ISO  broad.  No  less  than  3,000  Mil  of  small  crafi.  be- 
_  If  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  are  em- 
fl^ed  ID  these  fisheries.     They  are   an  excellent  nursery  for 

Twaat]  All  the  principal  towns  are  on  the  soulbeast  side  of 
tbr  nisnd,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fisheries. 

St.  Jchn'i  is  the  capital.     It  contained  in  I8I5  about  1 2,000 in- 

ItbttMit!! ;  but  three  dreadful  6re8  in  the  winters  of  1816   nnit 

nn,  laid  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town  in  ashes.     FUtemda  and 

iMHKWia  are  next  in  size  and  importance. 

iyMlanon.]     The  population  is  very  fluctuating.     It  depends 

fH  the  slate  of  the  (i.vheries.     In  1 8 1 3,  when  the  fisheries  were 

•M  prmprrous,  it  amounted  to  nearly  10,000.     The  l.irge.^t  por- 

m  oTlbe  settlers  has  usually  been  from  Ireland. 

JM^tnn.l     More  than  three  quarters  of  the  inhabitants  are 

inan  Catbolirj.     The  reiil  arc  Proteitanls,  ofTariuus  denoniin- 

Gw^rB/nenf.]  This  island  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  nn- 
ttttlkC  government  of  an  admiral. 
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Situation.]  Nora  Scotia  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  more  thali 
SOU  miles  long,  stretching  from  southwest  to  northeast.  It  it 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  on  the  west 
by  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  province  ot 
New  Brunswick  ;  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     i 

History.]  No  settlements,  of  any  consequence,  were  made  ia.< 
this  country  till  the  year  1749.  In  that  year  the  English  gor-^ 
ernment  sent  out  a  colony  of  about  3000  persons,  who  settled  at: 
Halifax.  For  several  years,  they  were  much  disturbed  by  the, 
French  from  Canada,  and  the  Indians ;  but  the  conquest  of  Canaf^^ 
da  by  the  English  in  1760,  put  an  end  to  these  troubles;  emi-^ 
grants  then  came  over  from  England  in  great  numbers,  and  thttt 
colony  has  ever  since  advanced  rapidly  in  wealth  and  populatioB^-j 

Divisions.]  Nova  Scotia  is  divided  into  9  counties^  which  arftj 
subdivided  into  37  townships. 


Counties. 
Halifax, 

Hants, 

King's, 

Annapolis, 


Chief  Towns, 
i  Halifax, 
I  Truro. 

Windsor. 

Comwallis. 

Annapolis. 


Counties, 

Shelbume, 

Queen's, 

Lunenburghi 

Sydney, 

Cumberland, 


If 


Chiei 

Shelbume.    i 
Liverpool. 
LunenburglLj 
Manchester.  | 
Cumberland,  j 


Population.]  The  population  is  estimated  at  more  than  100,OOOLj 
The  great  body  of  the  people  are  of  English  origin ;  princHj 
pally  emigrants  from  New  England.  After  these,  the  Scotckj 
and  Irish  settlers  are  most  numerous.  The  Mickmack  Inditnsj 
were  the  aborigines  of  the  pravince,  and  still  inhabit  the  shoNd 
east  of  Halifax.     They  are  diminishing  in  numbers.  i 

Religion  and  Learniiig.]  The  established  religion  ifsthat  oftbtj 
Church  of  England.  There  is  one  Bishop,  whose  diocese  mi 
eludes  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  islands  of  Caps 
Breton  and  Prince  Edward. 

There  is  a  College  at  Windsor,  which  has  a  valuable  librarJi 
and  several  scholarships.  Schools  are  established  in  all  the  viH 
lages.  I 

Chief  ToTvns,]  Halifax,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  Chebuctaj 
Bay,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  It  has  a  spacious  and  conH 
modious  harbor,  of  a  bold  and  safe  entrance.  It  is  the  principal 
naval  station,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  North  America.  Tbij 
population  is  16,000. 

Liverpool  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast,,45  miles  S.  W.  of  Halifa 
and  has  considerable  trade.    Pictou^  ob  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawreo 
100  miles  N.  E.  of  Halifax,  has  a  fine  harbor.    Great  quanti 
of  timber  a^  exported  from  Pictou  to  Great  Britain. 
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ftoads  and  Cvmmtrce.}  Inlercoursc  belwceii  the  diflprpnl  part« 
cf  f  bo  ccuolry  is  easy.  Roails  have  been  made  at  considerable 
«ip«tise,  from  Halifai  to  all  the  towns  in  tlie  province  ;  and  pack- 
cl*  carry  the  mail  regularly,  between  Nova  Scolia  and  New 
BniiMwick,  over  the  Bay  of  t'undy. 

The  commerce  and  wealth  of  Nova  Scolia  have  increased,  of 
lat«.  with  great  rapulily.  Fish  and  lomlipr  are  Ihe  staple  com- 
aioclitie3,aa<!  are  exported  in  great  (|uaiititiet  to  Great  Bhiam,  and 
Uic  Wost  Indies. 

Soli.]  The  N.  E.  shores  present  n  gloomy  and  barren  aspect. 
But  th-i  couQtict  to  the  S.  W.  of  llaUrHX,  anil  along  the  Bay  of 
FunJv,  have  a  rich  soil,  and  produce  good  crops  ol"  grain. 

Bagi.\  The  bays  and  harbora  on  t'le  coa&l  of  Nova  Scotinare 
very  numerous.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  remarkable  fur  its  tides, 
which  rioc  in  some  parts  to  40  feet,  and  in  some  In  6U.  The  rise 
of  the  tide  is  so  rapid,  that  CHltle  feeding  on  the  shore,  are  oficn 
tuddcDly  overtaken  by  it,  and  drowned. 

/liuR'if.]  Princi  Edwaril'i  island,  formerly  called  St.  /nAn'j,  i> 
binre  thnn  100  miles  long.  It  is  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laivivnce.  west 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  near  the  northern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  priucipal  town  if  Charlottelown.  The  populaliou  of  the 
itlaail  it  about  gUOO. 
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^F  StftM'i'Mi.]     Now  Brunc|vick  i.i  bounded   on  the  N.  bv  Lower 
■bwdi;  outheC.bylhe  GuirofSt.  Lawrence ;  on  the's.  E.  by 
^RBflTB  Scotia,  and  the   Bay  of  Fundy ;  on  the  W.  by  Maine  and 
Canada. 

Chit/  Timas.]  Frtilerickton  is  the  capital.  II  is  on  St.  John'i 
rircr,  nbuut  80  miles  from  the  mouth,  at  the  head  ofeloop  navi- 
gstion. 

Tlie  city  or  Si.  Jolm^i  is  the  largest  town.  It  is  near  the  mouth 
of  St.  John's  river,  and  contains  upwards  of  2,000  inhabitants. 

Pt^'uluiifm]  The  population  of  the  province  is  estimated  at 
noi%  than  C0,000. 

£ayt.]  The  principal  bays  are  Passamaquoddy,  hordering  on 
Maine  ;  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  Chignecto  bay,  which  is  an  arm  of 
ihc  bay  of  Finidy ;  Merramichi  and  Chalcur  bays,  which  com- 
municate with  ihfa  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Rivr.ri.]  Si.  John't  river  is  the  principal  river  in  the  province. 
It  rises  in  Maine,  and  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  i«  naviga- 
ble for  sloops  80  miles,  and  for  boats,  SOO.  The  conuuon  route 
from  the  city  of  SI.  John's  to  Quebec  is  up  this  river. 

Mirranicki  river  empties  into  Merramichi  bay.  It  alioundi 
with  salmon. 
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SoU  and  Productioru.]  The  laads  oq  the  risers,  especially  on 
8t  Jobn^s  river  and  its  branches,  are  very  rich  and  fertile.  The 
pines  on  this  river  are  the  largest  in  British  America,  and  afford 
a  considerable  supply  of  masts  for  the  British  navy. 

The  timber  with  which  the  uplands  are  covered,  and  the  cod- 
fish, salmon,  and  herring,  which  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  on  the 
coasts,  are  the  principal  productions  of  the  country,  and  are  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities. 


LOWER  CANADA. 

Situation,]  Lower  Canada  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  from  its  mouth  to  Lake  St.  Francis.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  New  Britain  ;  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  S.  E.  and  S.  by 
New  Brunswick,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New 
York.     S.  W.  and  W.  by  Upper  Canada. 

J^aineJ]  According  to  father  Hennepin,.  ^  the  Spaniards  were 
the  first  who  discovered  Canada ;  but  at  their  first  arrival,  hav- 
ing discovered  nothing  considerable  in  it,  they  abandoned  the 
country,  and  called  it  //  Capo  diNada^  that  is,  a  Cape  of  Koihing\ 
hence  by  corruption  sprung  the  word  Canada." 

Divitiont,]  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  districts,  which  are 
subdivided  into  counties.  The  counties  are  divided  into  town- 
ships, seignories,  and  parishes. 

Chief  Towns,]  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada,  and  of  all 
British  America,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  river  St.  Charles,  about  350  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  town  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper ^ 
town,  which  is  built  on  a  high  steep  rock,  is  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength,  and  is  extremely  well  fortified. — The  Lower 
town  is  much  the  smallest  part,  and  is  inhabited  principally  by 
tradesmen  and  sailors.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  ;  and 
from  the  fortifications  of  the  Upper  town,  you  look  down  upon  it 
as  from  a  very  high  steeple ;  when  the  cannon  of  the  fortifications 
are  discharged,  the  balls  fly  far  above  the  tops  of  the  highest 
houses.  The  population  of  the  city,  in  1818,  was  15,257.  The 
country  around  Quebec  presents  a  most  sublime  and  beautiful 
scenery. 

Montreal  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  an  island  in  the  St  Law- 
rence, at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.  It  is  180  miles  above  Que- 
bec, and  200  below  Lake  Ontario.  The  population,  in  1818,  was 
estimated  at  25,000.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is  extensive  ; 
the  principal  branch  is  the  fur  trade. 

Tro\9  Rmeres  or  Three  Rivers  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  half  wny  between  Quebec  and  Montreal^ 
90  miles  from  each.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment   It  contains  about  2,S00  inhabitants. 
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Sortlle  i«  «n  lh€  S.  side  of  llie  St.  Lawrence,  half  iraj  between 
Hootreal  and  Three  Rivers,  45  milc«  from  earh. 

Population.]  Lower  Canada  contains  iibont  300,000  inhabitants, 
»  najoritj-  of  whom  are  of  French  origin.  The  principal  seltte- 
nentti  are  alonfi;  the  banlcD  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Rtli^on.]  A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  relifpon  ;  but  Presbyteriuns,  Baptl-ttf,  Methodists,  and  oth- 
er Prot«*t-inl  Kcis  are  fast  increasing  in  nnmbers. 

Hitt«ry.]  Thi3  country  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1608,  and 
remained  in  their  possession  until  1759,  when  an  English  army, 
aader  General  Wolf,  tookQucbec;  and  soon  after,  the  whole  pro- 
rincc  surrendered  to  the  British. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution  in  1775,  thii 
proTJnce  was  invaded  by  the  American  troops; — Montreal  wai 
lakc'n,  and  an  attack  was  made  upon  (Quebec,  but  it  failed ;  Geii> 
tn\  Monlgumery  wa*  plain,  and  his  troops  were  routed. 

ManH/achtra  and  Commrrce.]  Ship-buitding  is  carried  on  at 
Quebec  and  ^orclle  with  ciMisiderable  success.  Flour,  biscuit,  and 
pot-n»hps,  are  extensively  manufactured  fcr  exportation.  The 
wvgti  consumed  in  the  interior  is  manufactured  from  the  sap  of  the 
maple.  A  fen  coarse  linen  and  woollen  clothsare  made  for  home 
Mwramplion. 

Thr  iroporU  of  Canada,  before  the  couqtiest  by  the  British,  in 
the  most  flourwhing years,  amounted  to  I60,000(.  sterling,  and  its 
eiports  to  80,000/.  Twelve  vesaok  only  were  engaged  in  llie 
lubery,  and  six  in  the  West  India  trade.  The  exports,  at  that  time, 
consisted  wholly  of  furs  and  fish.  !n  1802  the  exports  exceeded 
half  a  million  sterling.  Besides  furs  and  lish,  there  were  export- 
ed in  that  year  J,010,U00  bushels  of  wheat,  38,000  barrels  of  flour, 
37,000  cwl.  of  biscuit,  lai^e  qnantities  of  pot-ashes,  and  consid- 
erable quantites  of  American  ginseng.  In  the  export  of  the^e 
■nicies  H  1  vessels  were  employed,  amounting  to  36,000  tons.  In 
ISIO,  the  number  of  vessels  hud  increased  to  G61,  and  their  toii- 
nagp  amounted  to  I43,39;J. 

ClimiUf.]  Winter  commences  early  in  November,  and  la-sts  till 
April.  The  cold  is  so  intense  that  the  largest  rivers  are  frozen 
over,  and  even  the  mercury  in  the  thermomelor  often  reduced  to 
a  aolid  stale.  Tlje  ice  on  the  rivers  is  usually  two  feet  thick,  and 
■bat  close  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  commonly  6  feel. 
The  snow  usually  lies  from  4  lo  6  feet  deep.  The  spring  is  et- 
tremely  short,  and  vegetation  surprisingly  rapid.  The  thermom- 
•lerfin  July  and  August,  frequently  rises  above  80°  and  sometime! 
above  90°. 

Pact  of  the  country,  &c.]  Several  ranges  of  mo  unla  ins  run  from 
the  coast  into  the  inlerior,  in  parallel  ridges.  The  valleys  be- 
tween, have  a  fertile  soil,  yielding  grass  and  grain  in  <ibnm)ance. 
The  greater  part  of  ihe  country  is  still  covered  with  forests. 

Rhrri.]  The  St.  Lawreaee  runs  through  Ihjs  province  from 
totittiwest  (o  northeast,  and  empties  into  the  (julf  of  St.  Law- 
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The  Outa:ras  rirer  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Mon- 
treal. It  rises  in  the  high  lands,-  hetween  Lake  Haron  and  Hud- 
son's Bay. — The  Sorelle  and  the  St.  Francis  empty  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  south,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Th« 
Sorelle  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain. — The  ChaudUre  comes 
from  the  south,  and  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Quebec. 

Katural  Curiosities.']  The  celebrated  tails  of  Montmorency  are 
near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name^,  which  empties  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  9  miles  below  Quebec.  The  river  pours  over 
a  precipice,  and  instantly  falls  perpendicularly  to  the  astonishiogf 
depth  of  24G  feet,  presenting  a  scene  of  wonderful  beauty  and 
grandeur.  These  falls  are  in  full  view,  as  you  sail  up  and  down 
the  rt.  Lawrence. 

Island.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton^  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence is  attached  to  this  province.  It  lies  northeast  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  called  the  Gut  of 
Canso.  In  1743,  when  this  island  belonged  to  France,  the  lisher- 
ies  on  its  shores  were  very  productive,  and  employed  no  less  than 
27,000  seamen.  At  present,  the  principal  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants is  the  working  of  the  coal  mines.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  about  3,000. 
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Situation.]  Upper  Canada  is  that  peninsular  tract  of  country 
which  lies  between  the  river  Outawas  and  the  great  Lakes,  Onta- 
rio, Erie  and  Huron.  It  i«»  bounded  on  the  eafst,  south  and  west  by 
the  United  States,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Lakes ;  on  the  northeast  by  Lower  Canada,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Outawas  river;  on  the  northwest  by  New 
Britain. 

Divisions.]  The  settled  part  of  this  province  is  divided  into  8 
districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  24  counties,  and  these  are 
again  divided  into  156  townships. 


Dijtfrirtg. 

Eastern, 

John«»town, 

Midland, 

Newcastle, 

Home, 

Niagara, 

London, 

Western, 


Whfrt  situated, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence, 

do. 
on  Lake  Ontario, 

do. 

do. 
on  Niagara  river, 
on  I^ake  Erio, 
on  Lake  St.  Clair, 


Chief  7oim«. 

Cornwall. 

Prescott. 

Kingston. 

Newcastle. 

York. 

Quoenstown. 

Sandwich. 


Population.]     Upper  Canada  is  a  newly  sottled  country,  and  the 
popuhitjon  inc^ta^cs  with  great  rapidity.*    In  1783  it  was  cstimat- 
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d  at  only  10,000  ;  in  1814  at  83,000.  It  will  probably  continue 
to  increase  rapidly  for  mnny  years.  The  settlements,  at  preacntj 
ire  coofioed  tb  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
ibore«  of  the  great  lakes ;  bat  they  are  fast  extending  into  the 
iBterior.  The  settlers  are  principally  emigrants  from  the 
United  Stntes. 

Fo€€  of  the  Country^  Sail^  ^c]  The  country  on  the  St.  Law*> 
fence  and  the  lakes  is  a  fine  level  country,  with  a  rich  soil,  well 
idapted  for  cultivation.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  fertile  land, 
at  present  unoccupied,  in  this  province,  but  the  settlements  are 
fiwt  extending  over  it.  Much  of  the  interior  of  the  province  has 
■ever  been  explored. 

Chief  TowiU.]  York  is  the  seat  of  goremment  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  a 
beaatiful  and  commodious  harbor,  and  about  3,000  inhabitants. 

Kimgttom  stands  at  the  egresf(  of  the  St  Lawrence  from  Lake 
Ontario.  It  is  the  most  flotirishing  town  in  the  province,  and 
conlnioa  about  2^000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
and  in  time  of  war  is  the  principal  station  for  the  British  ship- 
ping on  Lake  Ontario. 

Nemark  is  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  river  where  it  enters 
Lake  Ontario,  ^ntetittown  is  on  the  same  river,  7  miles  from 
Newark-  Chippeway  is  on  the  same  river,  10  miles  above 
Queenstown,  and  3  above  Niagara  falls.  Fort  Erie  is  at  the 
head  of  Niaefara  river,  at  its  egress  from  Lake  Krie.  Alalden 
and  Sandwich  are  south  of  Detroit,  on  the  river  which  connects 
Lake  St.  Clair  with  Lake  Erie. 

Lakes.]  Besides  the  great  Lakes  Ontario^  Erie  and  Huron^ 
which  are  on  the  boundary  of  the  province,  there  is  a  chain  of 
imall  lakes  stretching  tVom  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario.  The 
first  is  Lake  Simcoe^  which  (lischarge!^  itself  through  Severn  riv- 
er into  Lake  Huron.  Near  Lake  Simcoe  are  the  Shallow  lakes 
which  run  through  a  short  river  into  Rice  lake.  F{ice  lake  emp- 
ties itself  through  Trent  river  into  the  Hay  of  Quinti,  which 
opens  into  Lake  Ontario  near  King<:!on.  Lake  A''cpisingui  h  a 
lai^  lake,  which  empties  itself  into  the  north  side  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron, through  French  river. 

RrverM.]  The  following  rivers  make  a  part  of  the  boundary 
of  the  province  ;  Outawas  river,  which  sej»arate<»  it  from  Lower 
Canada  ;  the  St.  Laierence^  which  .s'}parates  it  from  New  York  ; 
Mtaga^  rirer^  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  ()ntari«»,  Mnd 
leparates  the  province  from  New  York ;  the  river  St  C/rnV, 
which  connects  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  St.  Clair  and  separates 
the  province  from  Michigan  Territory. 

Grand  river  is  a  large  stream,  which  tails  into  Lake  Erie, 
near  the  ea^t  enH.  The  land  fur  six  miles  on  each  side  of  this 
river,  from  it*  mouth  to  its  source,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Six 
Nations  uf  Indians.       * 

The  Thames  rises  near  the  sources  of  Grand  river,  and  flows 
Muthwc^t  into  Lake  St.  Clair. 
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Bay,]  The  bay  of  Qninti  is  a  long  narrow  harbor,  at  the  north' 
east  cud  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  70  miles  lon«<,  and  from  1  to  & 
broad,  and  affords  safe  navigation  ihrpu^h  its  nhole  length. 

Commerce.]  The  commerce  ot]  this  province  hitherto,  has  been 
carried  on  principally  through  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  when  the 
great  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Hudson  river  is  completed,  ihe 
trade  of  the  western  part  of  the  province  will  prubahiy  go 
through  that  channel.  The  principal  exports  are  wheat,  aod 
other  agricultural  productions. 

Religion.]  The  inluibitants  have  recently  emigrated  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
of  many  different  religious  denominations.  The  Methodists  are 
most  numerous ;  next  to  them  are  the  Baptists  and  PreshyteriaDi* 
Like  all  newly  settled  countries' the  province  is  poorly  supplied 
with  regular  ministers; 

Jtoadi.]  Tolerably  good  roads  have  beei^  made  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  government,  through  aii  the  principal  settlementi^ 
Nearly  the  whole  revenue  of  the  province  hat*,  for  several  yeara^ 
been  expended  by  the  King  in  opening  new  roads. 

Climaie.]  The  province  is  in  a  more  southern  latitude  than> 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  climate  is'  much  warmeF. 


NEW  BRITAIN. 

Situation.]  New  Britain  comprehends  all  that  part  ofBrltisbr 
America,  which  lies  north  and  northwest  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  It  is  a  vast  country,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific  on  the  west ;  and  from  Canada  and  the- 
United  States  On  the  south,  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north. 

Divisions.]  Hudson^s  Bay  divides  this  country  into  two  parts, 
the  eastern  and  the  western.  The  eastern  is  subdivided  into  Im' 
brador  and  East  Main ;  and  the  western  into  JSTew  South  Wales 
and  wVetr  ^orth  Wales. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  This  is  a  dreary  desolate  country.  The 
surface,  to  a  great  extent,  is  naked  rock,  or  covered  with  a  soit 
80  thin,  that  nothing  but  muss  and  shrubs,  or  slinted  trees  can 
grow  upon  it.  There  are  innuD>erabie  lakes  and  ponds  ^  fresh 
water  scattered  over  the  whole  country. 

Bays.]  The  two  principal  bays  are  BaffiiCs  and  HudsmCs  .The 
southern  part  of  Hudson^s  Bay  is  called  James'*  Bay. 

Lakes.]  The  small  lakes  are  too  many  to  be  enuinerated. 
The  three  largest  are  Slave  Lake,  Athapescow  Lake  or  Lake  of 
the  hills^  and  Lake  Winnipeg, 

Rivers,]  MacJiemie'^s  river,  which  is  th%  outlet  of  Slave  Lake, 
and  Xehon'^s  river,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  are- 
among  the  greatest  rivers  in  North  AmcHba.      Unjigah  and 
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Aihapac»ti'  risers  are  ihe  remote  sriarcc*  of  M^rlifnaie's  ri?er; 
i*-!  ttM*  Saikatehamint  in  Ihe  remiiif!  sourca  oTNel^on^s  river. 

(.'AmxhiU  nnd  Htvtm  river*  empty  iolo  ihe  weslem  siite  of  Huil- 
'i-n'>  B;(j.  Ji6«n^  ,V'i»n  and  Avptrt  rivere  e[nptj>  inlo  the 
tixjlliuro  pNl  ol'Jamei  Uny. 

I'raJaetioni.]  The  climale  is  so  cold,  and  the  soil  so  harren, 
Ihal  nolhiojf  of  the  vegelable  kind  can  rtourich  here.  Wiiil  anl- 
Bub  iiTt>  abimdanl.  The  principal  ure  beavers,  bears,  deer,  rac' 
c*aaK  and  ■niisquuhe^- 

fur  trade-]  Wew  Brilain  k  Uip  rcfpon  of  Ihe  fur  trade.  On  all 
Ike  (>rin<:i|Wt  lakes,  and  at  Ibe  months  and  forks  of  nearly  all  Ihe 
dMiBiitermblf  riTers,  there  are  trading  houses,  established  by  the 
Eogtiiih.  Here  ihe  Indiana  bring'  Ihe  furs  of  Ihe  animnlg  ivhi'^h 
thty  kilt  io  bunting,  and  jeU  iheni  for  blankcis,  gum,  (K>i*der, 
fands,  iu^ 

The  far  Irade  i#  carried  on  by  two  companies  of  roerchant"  t 
Ikv  UwittM't  itay  Compuoy,  and  the  J^orlhwett  Company.  I'he 
trade  of  tb«  /ormer  is  confined  to  the  neitrhborhond  of  Hudson'^ 
Btkj  I  that  of  Ihe  latter  extendi  fram  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  IJochy 
jDomlaiiH  and  the  Frozen  Ucean. 

The  northwest  company  was  formed  in  nC3,  and  is  composed 
yniicj|itilly  «r  Montreal  merchants.  They  employ  in  the  con- 
MRi  ftU  clerk*,  71  interpreters  and  clerlie,  II2U  eanoe-meti,  3S 
fodtn^  and  about  140  canoes.  Each  canoe  will  carry  about 
3,VJ0  ll«.  weight,  and  i^  navigated  by  8  or  JO  men.  These  ca: 
noes  compose  two  Heels,  each  of  ivhicb  starts  every  other  year 
irotn  Montreal,  Uaded  with  coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloths, 
Uankets,  armi,  ammuoition,  tobacco,  hats,  shoes,  stockings,  jic. 
oblUDed  from  England  ;  and  spirituous  liquors  and  proviiioos 
pinxhascd  in  Canada.  These  goods  are  carried  to  the  Indian 
cwiDtry  and  eichanged  for  furs. 

Mxtt  c/  trarelling.]  The  only  mode  of  Iravetiing,  in  this 
dewUCe  country,  is  in  birch  haik  canoes.  With  these  the  inhabi- 
UntK  pass  up  and  dawn  Ihe  rivers  aod  inkes,  and  when  tbey  meet 
with  a  rapid,  or  nisb  to  pass  from  one  river  to  another,  they  get 
•oloflbfi  canoe  and  carry  it  on  their  shoulders,  la  this  way, 
ihcBien  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  travel  thousaods  of  miles,  and 
carr^  all  their  good?. 

StitlaneMi.]  The  Moravian  missioDaries  have  3  small  settle- 
BCBl*  among  the  Esquimaux  Indian',  on  Ihe  coast  of  LahraJor, 
Itz.  Okkak  /^ai»,  and  Hoptdak.  These,  and  Ihe  forts  and 
domes  established  by  those  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  are  the  only 
•ettlement"  of  while  men.  The  principal  forts  are  Fort  Chcptvi- 
^n  on  Athapescow  Lake,  Churchitl,  at  the  mouth  of  Churchill 
fiver,  and  York  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  river. 

Inhabiianu.]  The  Esqnimaui  Indians  inhabit  ihe  coast  of  La- 
bmiJor,  and  Ihe  shores  oi" the  Frozen  Ocean.  They  are  of  tha 
nme  race  with  the  Greenlanders.     Like  them  tht^y  live   princi- 

illj  an  »oal«  and  whales, and  confine  themselves  to  [he  "ea  cnaat. 

'be  interior  h  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  Knisteneaut  and 
Chepenyan  Indiana.    Their  number  is  uoknonn. 
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SiittaiiM  and  Extent.]  Tb«  United  States  ii  the  gnat  mid- 
dle diviiion  of  North  America.  It  is  bouitded  N.  bj  New 
Brilain  and  tb«  Canadas :  E.  by  New  Bruaewick  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean;  S.  by  Ihegult'of  Heiicp  ;  S.  W.  bj  the  Spanish  domiDiooa, 
and  W  bj  tbe  Pacific  ocean. 

The  boundiiry  on  the  tide  of  the  Spaaiih  dominiona,  accordii^ 
to  the  treavj  with  Spsiq,  ratified  in  1621,  begiu  on  tbe  gulf  of 
Mexico,  at  [he  moaib  of  the  river  Sabine,  and  proceed!  eloi^  tb« 
weit  bask  of  thai  rirer  tu  tbe  32d  degree  of  N.  lat. ;  thence,  by  ■ 
line  doe  oorlb.  lo  Red  river  ;  thence  ap  that  river  to  the  meri- 
diao  of  100°  W.  Ion.  ibence  dne  oorth,  along  that  meridian  to 
the  river  Arkansas;  thence,  along  ihe  louth  bank  of  the  Aw-, 
tcaosat  to  its  sonrce  ;  Ihence,  due  north  or  south,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  parallel  of  42°  N.  lat.  and  thence,  aloi^  that  par^ 
allel,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  On  tbe  iide  of  the  British  dominioni, 
the  beundnrj  hegioi  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  Ihe  mouth  of  tb« 
river  St.  Croix,  and  proceeds  up  that  river  to  its  source  ;  thence) 
due  north,  to  the  highlands  tvhich  separate  (he  waters  ftllii^ 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ; 
thence,  along  those  highlands,  in  a  S.W  direction,  to  the  parallel 
of  4fi*  N.  lat.;  thence,  along  that  parallel  to  the  river  St  Law- 
rence; aodtbeoce,  up  that  riTer,  and  the  great  lakes,  Ontario^ 
Erie,  Huron  and  .Superior,  to  the  most  northwestern  point  of  tbe 
lake  of  the  Woods.  By  the  treaty  with  Great  Britalnin  1B19,  tht 
tioundary  line  proceeds  from  tbe  last  meutianed  point,  due  north 
or  south,  as  the  case  maj  be,  to  the  parallel  of  49°  N.  lat.  and 
thence,  due  west  along  that  parallel  to  the  Kockj  monntaiot. 
The  boundary  between  the  Rocky  mountains  md  the  Pacific  ocea> 
remxins  unspttled. 

Jnctuiliog  Florida,  which  has  been  ceded  by  Spain,  the  territoiy 
of  tbe  United  Smies  extends  frun)  25°  to  <I9'>  N.  hi.  and  from  66' 
49'  to  135°  W.  Ion.  emhnicing  S,0OU,000  square  mites. 

D-.auioitt.]  This  extensive  country  is  divided  into  34  Sbitet, 
t  D.Mtnct  and  6  Territories.  The  States  are  usually  clasaedooder 
four  J<visiooSi  Eatlem,  Afiiitfh,  Soathem  and  fVattnt. 

SMlai.  Sq.  miles.      PoppUlioo  in  ItH,      Pop.  do 

■  «]■. 

10 


Eastkrb 

f   1.  Maine,                 31,750 
Z.  New  Hampshire,   9,491 
3.  Vermont.                 I0,S18 

S98,335 
844,101 

235.764 

Statu. 

4.  Massachusetts,        7,«60 

6.  Rhode  Island,          1,680 

L  «.  Connecticut,           4,764 

T  New-York,           46,0OU 

523,«87 

Ba,059 

875,848 

1,372.818 

Statu. 

8.  New  Jersey,           e,3S0 

9.  PennRylvania,       46,OUO 
10.  Delaware,             «,IS0 

277,578 

1,049,398 

72,749 

407,360 
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Sq.iiiilei. 

PopulaUon  in  1S20. 

Pop.  00 

M2.  Virginia, 

64,000 

1,065,366 

17 

J  13.  North-Carolina,   48,000 

638,829 

13 

fMTBnur  1  14.  Sbuth-Carolina,    24,000 

490,309 

20 

States.   <   15.  Georgia, 

60,000 

340,989 

6 

16.  Alabama, 

44,000 

127,901 

3 

,   17.  Missiffiippi, 

45,000 

75,448 

2 

tl8-  Louisiana. 

48,000 

153,407 

3 

'  19.  Tennessee, 

40,000 

422,813 

11 

90.  Kentucky, 

42,000 

564,317 

13 

J 

21.  Ohio, 

89,000 

581,484 

15 

States. 

22.  Indiana, 

36,000 

147,178 

3 

23.  Illinois, 

52,000 

55,2)1 

1 

^24.  Missouri, 

60,000 

66,586 

1 

District  of  Columbia, 

100 

33,039 

330 

• 

'Michigan, 
Northwest, 

40,000 
140,000 

8,896 

Tpuutoroes     <  Arkansas,   ^ 

14,273 

Missouri,    ) 

1,000,000 

1 

L  Oregon,.     ) 

Florida, 


50,000 


15,000 


Bayi  and  Sounds.]  The  territory  of  the  United  States  Is 
washed  by  three  seas  ;  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east ;  the  gulf  of 
Meiico  on  the  south ;  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west.  The 
priocipal  hays  and  sounds  on  the  Atlantioiborder  are,  Passatnaquod- 
^  5ay,  which  lies  between  Maine  and  the  British  province  of 
I7ew-Brunswick  ;  Ma9sachu$cUs  hay^  between  cape  Ann  and  cape 
Cod,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  ;  Long  island  sounds  between 
Long  island  and  the  coast  of  Connecticut ;  Delav^are  bay^  which 
sets  op  between  cape  INI  ay  and  cape  Henlopen,  and  separates  New 
Jtnej  from  Delaware  ;  Chesappake  6a^,which  communicates  with 
the  ocean  between  cape  Charles  and  cape  Henry,  and  extends  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  200  miles  through  the  states  of  Virifinia 
mad  Maryland  ;  and  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina.  There  are  no  very  large  bays  or  sounds  on  the 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  or  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  This  country  is  intersected  by  two 
priocipal  ranges  of  mountains  ;  the  Rocky  mountains  in  the  we?t, 
which  run  acrosi*  the  territory  in  a  direction  nearly  paralle!  witii 
Ibo  coast  of  .he  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles;  and  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  the  east^  which  run  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Georgia,  through  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  to  New-York.  The  immense  valley 
iocioded  between  the«e  two  ranges  of  mountains  is  intersected  by 
the  MisM-ssippi  river,  which  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  United  States.  The  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  few  exception**,  is  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  savage 
lodians,  and  bevond  the  meridian  of  9  1°  the  whites  have  scarcelv 
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a  8oIi(«irj  settlement;  but  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Missisr 
sippi  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  cultivated  and  populous. 

In  that  part  of  the  United  States  which  lies  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  face  of  the  country  if 
the  low  plain,  from  50  to  100  miles  wide,  which  extends  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Long  island  to  the  gulf  of  Alexico;  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  1,000  miles.  Beyond  this  plain  the  country 
rises  towards  the  interior  till  it  terminates  in  the  Alleghany 
njountains. 

Lakes.}  All  the  large  lakes  in  the  United  States  are  on  or  near 
the  northern  boundary,  where  they  form  a  connected  chain  ev 
tending  through  a  distance  of  more  than  1,000  miles.  1.  LoJbf 
Superior^  the  mt  in  the  chaioi  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water 
on  the  globe,  being  490  miles  long  and  1,700  in  dircumference. 
It  discharges  its  waters  at  its  S.  £.  extremity  through  the  straits 
of  St.  Mary  into  lake  Huron.  2.  Ix^e  Huron^  the  second  in  the 
chain,  is  218  miles  long  from  east  to  west  in  the  widest  part,  and 
1 80  from  north  to  south,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  5,000,000 
acres.  It  is  connected  on  its  JN'.  \V.  side  with  lakes  Superior  and 
Michigrin,  and  discharges  itself  at  its  southern  extremity  through 
St.  Clair  river  into  lake  St.  Ciair.  3.  Ltxke  St.  Clair  is  90  miles 
in  circumference,  and  discharges  itself  into  lake  Erie  through  De* 
troit  river.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  plain* 
the  depth  being  inrariably  21  feet  except  near  the  shore.  4.  Laki 
Erie  is  290  miles  long  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  in  the  widest  part  63]^ 
broad,  and  discharges  itself  at  its  N.  E.  ertrcmity  through  Niag- 
ara river  into  lake  Ontafto.  5.  Ijake  Ontario  is  171  miles  loag 
and  60  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  discbarges  itself  into  the  oceaa 
through  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  issues  from  it  at  its  N.  £. 
extremity.  6.  Lake  Michigan^  the  largest  lake  which  lies  wholly 
in  the  United  States,  is  260  miles  long.  On  the  N.  E.  it  commu- 
nicates with  lake  Huron  through  the  straits  of  MichillimackinaC| 
and  on  the  N.  \V.  it  branches  out  into  two  bays,  one  called  No- 
qiiet^s  bay  and  the  other  Green  bay.  7.  Lake  Champlain  lies  be- 
tween the  states  of  New-York  and  Vermont.  It  is  128  miles 
long^,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  16  miles  broad,  and  discharges  itself 
at  its  northern  extremity  through  the  river  Sorelle  into  the  Sf, 
Lawrence. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States  may  be  div 
vidcd  into  four  classes.  First,  those  which  drain  the  waters  ef 
the  country  included  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  moun- 
tains ;  Secondly,  the  rivers  which  discharge  themseives  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  all  of  which  are  east  of  the  Alleghany  moiratains; 
Thirdly^  the  rivers  south  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which  dis- 
cbarge themselves  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  Fourthly,  the  rivers 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  all  of  which  discharge  themselves 
through  the  Columbia  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  principal  rivers  which  drain  the  waters  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  mountains  are  the  Mississippi 
and  its  branches.    The  Mississippi  rises  west  of  lake  Superior  in 
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ht.  47*-47'  N.  «od  Iod.  95^  6'  W.  amidst  lakes  and  swamps,  dreary 
aad  desolate  beyond  description,  and  after  a  S.  E.  course  of  about 
€00  miles  reaches  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  lat.  44^  N.  where  it 
deaceods  perpendicularly  40  feet  From  these  falls  it  pursues  at 
first  a  southeasterly  and  then  a  southerly  direction,  and  after 
foming  the  boundary  between  Mi8«ouri,  Arkansas  territory,  and 
Lovisiana  on  one  side,  and  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
siisippi  on  the  othar,  discharges  itself  through  many  mouths  into 
the  golf  of  Meiico.  It  is  more  than  3,000  miles  long  and  is  navi* 
gable  for  boats  of  40  tons  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  follow- 
ing ace  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  east. 
1.  The  Oyiiconain^  a  rapid  river,  which  joins  it  between  the  par- 
allela  of  49?  and  43""  N.  lat.  2.  The  Illinoisj  a  navigable  river, 
which  rises  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Indiana,  and  after  a  circuitous 
comie  of  400  miles  through  (he  state  of  Illinois,  joins  the  Missi:i- 
Blppi  Dear  lat.  SS"*  40^  N.  S.  The  OAio,  which  is  formed  by  the 
makm  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers  at  Pittsburg,  in 
Ibe  weitera  part  of  Pennsylvania.  It  flows  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  for  045  miles,  separating  the  stutcs  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
lUmoia  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi 
m  37*  N.  lat  Its  current  is  very  gentle  and  nowhere  broken  by 
nj  conaiderable  falls,  except  at  Louisville  inJKentucky,  where 
Ihe  water  descends  22^  feet  in  2  miies^  producing  a  very  rapid 
carrent;  yet  boats  have  notwithstanding  frequently  HHceuilcd. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  are,  the  IVaLush^  a  fine  naviga- 
ble river,  which  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Indiana,  and  flowing  in 
a  sonthwesterly  direction  falU  into  the  Ohio  after  a  course  ui'bOJ 
miles,  during  the  last  halfolwhich  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Indiana  and  Illinois;  the  Cumhcrlund^  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Kentucky,  ;ind  runninfif  into  Ten- 
pewce,  makeif  a  circular  bend«  passes  ;igain  ip.to  Kentucky,  and 
joins  the  Ohio  after  a  course  of  (300  miles,  tor  500  of  which  it  is 
navigable  ;  and  the  Tennessee^  which  is  formed  bv  several  streams 
from  the  western  part  of  \  iru^inia  and  the  Carolina^,  which  unile 
a  little  west  of  Knoxville  in  the  state  of  '^i'eunessee ;  it  runs  iit 
first  S.W.  into  Alal)ama  and  then  turns  and  tlowinj^  N.W.  through 
Tennessee  into  Kentucky,  joins  the  Ohio  10  miles  below  thr> 
noath  of  the  Cumberland.  4.  The  Yazoo^  which  rises  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  of  Mistsissippi,  and  runninc^  S.  W.  joins 

the  llijwissippi    100  miles  above  Natchez. The  following; 

are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  west. 
1.  The  St-  Petcr^s^  which  joins  it  about  9  miles  below  the  falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  after  a  S.E.  course  of  several  hundred  miles.  2  Tho 
river  dfit  Aloinef^  which  joins  it  near  the  parallel  of  40**  N.  lat. 
after  a  S  E.  course  of  more  than  800  miles.  :}.  The  J^lissnuri^ 
which  is  formed  by  three  branches,  calle/1  Jefferson,  Aladlson, 
and  Gallatin  rivers,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  Kocky  mountains, 
between  42*  and  -18°  N.  lat.  and  unite  at  one  place  in  lat.  45°  10 
N.  and  Ion.  1 10°  W.  From  the  continence  of  these  streams  to  the 
(ireat  Falls  the  course  of  the  river  is  northerly  ;  thence  to  Ihv? 
Mandan  villages,  easterly  ;  and  tVoui  the  Mandim  villages  to  the 
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junction  n>i<h  Ihc  MiHisaippj  it  ninfi  first  *outhiindnOprwari]aS.  £. 
Tbc  whole  length  fron  the  bip^hest  narigablv  point  of  .Fefrer«on'i 
rircr  to  the  continence  with  tlie  Misxissipiii  ix  3,006  miles,  and  to 
(he  j^ulf  of  Mexico  4,491 ;  during  tlie  whole  of  which  distnnce 
there  is  no  caCnract  or  cuDsiilcrabte  impediment  to  the  nnri^ntion, 
except  m  the  Great  Palis,  which  are  2,575  mile*  from  the  Mimic- 
sippi.  At  these  falls  the  river  descends  in  the  dislonce  of  IS 
milefi  3l>3  feet. — The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are 
the  YcUo\iislont,  wliicli  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains  between  lat. 
43°  and  44"  N.  and  joins  it  after  a  northeasterly  course  of  1,100 
miles;  the  Platte,  which  rises  in  the  Hocky  mountains  and  after 
an  fasterl>  course  of  1,G00  miles  joins  the  Missouri  in  lat.  41°  N. 
and  the  A'ntutu,  which  joins  it  ne.-ir  Int.  39°  N.  afier  an  essterty 
course  of  more  than  I,tX)0  miles.  4.  The  ArkaiuM,  which  rise* 
in  the  Kocky  mountains  in  about  lat.  41°  IT.  and  pursuing  a  soutb- 
caslcriy  course,  form*  for  some  distance  the  boundary  bettreen 
the  United  Sidtes  and  Mexico,  after  which  its  course  lies  princi- 
pally  in  Arkansas  lerrilorv  till  it  joins  the  Mississippi.  Its  lengtii 
'\*  more  than  2,(X)0  miles.  5.  lUd  river,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky 
mountains  in  about  lat  37°  N.  and  after  a  ioutheart  counc  of 
more  than  1,300  miles,  falls  into  the  Mis.sissippi  in  lat.  31°  N. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rivers  east  of  the  Allegany 
mountains  ;  I.  77>«  Conneclieut,  wliich  rises  in  the  highlands  sepa- 
Hling  the.  I'niteil  Slates  from  Loivcr  Canada,  and  running  south 
divides  New  Hampshire  from  Vermont,  and  passing  through 
MiissachiLietts  and  Connrrlicut  falls  into  Long  Ulanil  sound.  UH 
n»vignl>le  for  slnops  ,'>0  miles,  to  Hartford,  and  by  means  of  cnnali 
and  other  improvement*  has  lieon  rendered  passable  for  boats 
CW  mile^  further.  2.  The  Ilvl'on,  which  rises  west  of  lake 
Champlain,  and  [pursuing  a  southerly  course  of  more  than  SIX) 
miles  falls  into  Ntw  York  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Hud- 
ton,  1.3U  miles;  and  for  large  sloops  3U  miles  further,  to  Albany 
near  the  head  of  the  tide.  3-  The  Delaware,  which  rises  in  Keiv 
Vork,  and  llowing  south  separates  Pennsylvania  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  and  falls  into  Delaware  bay  aAcr  a  courve  of 
3(>0  miles.  It  is  navigitble  for  ships  of  the  line  40  miles,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  for  sloops  ih  miles  further  to  the  head  of  the 
tide  at  Trenton  falls.  4.  The  Sunijuekannah,  which  rises  in  New 
York  and  pursuing  a  southerly  zig  zag  course  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, falls  into  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay  near  the  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  Maryland.  During  the  last  50  mJli:i  the  navigation  is 
obstructed  by  an  almost  continued  series  of  rapids.  5.  The  Po- 
tomac, which  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  nod  afier  forming 
during  its  whole  course  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia falls  itito  Chesapeake  bay.  ll  is  navigable  for  sloops  of  the 
greatest  burden  to  the  city  ol'  W;ishinglun,  300  miles,  but  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  the"e  are  numerous  ol>struciion.%  many 
of  which  have  been  overcome  by  canals.  5.  Jamtt  rixtr,  which 
rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  pursuing  a  course  S.  of  E. 
wholly  in  Virginia,  falls  into  the  southern  part  of  Chesapeake 
hay.  '  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Kichmond,  where   (he  Great 
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MI4  formerly  presenteH  an  obstriictioiii  but  a  canal  has  \>een 
Mite  around  thrni,  an<i  the  river  i^  nnw  navig'tible  for  bMlteniix 
kt  tjO  mil*"  tiboie  the  city.  6.  Tht  Savonnak,  ivhich  rormg  Ilm 
tnmidiirj  between  Soath  Carolina  antl  Georg^la,  nnd  Ailli  into  thn 
ilitatic  in  Ut.  32°  N.  It  is  nnvigable  for  Ittt^e  yeif^eh  lo  Savan- 
«)t.  18  miles  ;  and  for  buat^  to  Aiignsla,  34U  mile<  further. 

Tine  following  are  (be  prrncifia!  rivers,  which  me  south  of  the 
illagiianj  raounliiiii«  and  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  I.  7'lie 
Afpakchitnta,  v>hich  dischnrgeB  itself  inlo  the  weelem  part  of 
Apklncb;  bay  in  noriJa.  It  is  formed  by  ibe  union  of  Die 
Ctalalioochee  and  Flint  rivers,  the  furmer  of  wbich  riset  in  the 
wrrthtvn  pirl  of  Gfoqria,  and  llutving  south  receifen  Flint  river 
*E  tlte  S.  ^  extremity  of  Spox^ia.  During  the  latter  part  "fits 
'«qrte  the  Chataboochce  forma  the  boundary  beliveen  Georgin 
nd  Atnbama.  2.  The  Mobili,  in  Aiabama^  tvfiich  difchai^es 
U^lfiDto  Mobile  bit)'-  ll  is  formed  by  two  Iiirgs  rivers,  the 
.lla^Aina  «Dd  Tombiffbet,  which  unite  ncRf  lat.  Si"  H.  after  hav- 
oc fHinuerf,  each,  a  efiparale  cnurse  of  many  hundred  mileE. 

The  [irincipal  rivers  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  the 
Culitmbij  And  its  branches.  Columbia  river  rises  in  Ibe  Rocky 
■HiiKriaiiif  Bear  lat-  56°  N.  and  runnings  S.  W  falls  into  the  PaciGc 
teran  in  lat.  46°  1 5'  N.  Hfter  a  course  of  1 ,3')0  miles.  Its  princi- 
fm\  Irihiilsries  are  Clarke't  riv(r,  Lruivi^  rtver,  and  the  MuUnoanth 
m  Wallanntii,  all  of  which  join  il  on  the  leR  bank.  Vetncls  of 
MO  tons  may  ascend  (lie  Columbia  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Mullno- 
afth,  Vib  miUs,  rind  large  sloops  lo  the  head  of  the  tide,  60  miles 
Ian  her 

t»laiui  jYitTtgalittn.]  Numerous  canals  have  been  proposed 
W connect inj;  the  f^rent  rivers,  bays  and  lakes^  in  various  parts  of 
llw  coonlry,  some  of  which  are  already  completed,  and  others  in 
■  Mona  ofesecution.  The  principal  are  the  following  :  1  Tiie 
MUdiftx  eaaal,  which  lie»  wholly  in  Hai>Bachiiselt>.  ll  is  31 
ailef  long  and  connects  Boston  harbor  with  Merrimack  river, 
opeoini^  an  easy  communication  between  Boston  and  (be 
of  New  Hampshire.  It  wascomplelcd  in  1804.  2.  The 
Ommplain  eoml,  which  lies  wholly  in  N.  Y,  is  22  miles  long  and 
taanecf  lake  Chnmplain  with  the  Hudson.  It  was  completed  in 
1ft20.  3.  The  Erir  canal,  extending  from  lake  Erie  to  the  Hud- 
•OB,  iW  miles,  is  the  greatest  Work  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken 
ill -i mcric*.  It  is  wholly  in  the  slate  of  New  York,  and  will 
prdmhly  be  completed  in  1833,  at  nn  expense  of  about  ^5,000,000. 
I.  A  cnnnl  has  hcen  proposed  to  connect  Jarnri  ricer  tcil/i  lA« 
Qito>  The  board  of  public  work^  in  Virginia  have  recently  re- 
forwd  in  favor  of  its  practicability  and  expediency.  5.  The 
Ckaapentt  and  Mbnnorie  fanal  lies  piirtly  in  Virginia  nnd  partly 
n  North  Carflin.T,  and  ronnects  Chesapeake  bny  with  Albemarle 
vmut.  B.  The  ■Snnnerdrtfli,  22  milw  leng,  is  wholly  in  Sovth 
C*r«liBa.  and  connect*  Santee  river  with  Charleston  harbor,  f. 
i  cannl  for  sloops  frnm  JUannehuarltr  buy  to  Bu^sftnTu  hay  acroM 
Iki  wdrm*!*  which  connects  the  peninsula  nf  cape  Cod  with  the 
■Mineot  his  been  proposed,  and  a  cwnf  ar^  has-heen  incorponfnl 
10 
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by  t^l%  l€gi»U(iir€  of  Ma8fiftcbn«<ettfi  for  carrjinf^  (he  p)an  inl^ 
eiecutioD.  8.  A  canal  ibr  sloops  has  been  proposed  tiirouifh  tbfr 
centre  of  New  Jor^ey,  de.^igned  to  connect,  wiUi  the  aid  oi*  in* 
tervening'  streams  A*ew  York  bay  with  Detaztart  rhtr.  A  4.onil* 
pany  wai  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  many  years  ago  for  (bit 
purpose,  and  a  surfcy  of  the  imendcd  route  was  niiide.  from 
which  the  practicability  of  the  plan  was  ascertained.  9.  A  ciinal 
has  been  commenced  across  the  isthmus  which  sep^trates  Df>ta« 
ware  river  from  Chesapeake  bay.  10.  Two  canals  have  bee* 
proposed  for  connecting  rivers  which  fall  into  lake  Eric  with' 
navigable  branches  of  the  Ohio,  and  Congress  have  granted 
100,000  acres  of  land  for  carrying  each  of  these  plans  into  exe* 
cotioD.  1 1.  A  canal  has  been  proposed  to  connect  the  head  wn^ 
ters  of  Illinois  river  with  lake  Michigan^  and  Congress  have  alao 
appropriated  100,000  acress  of  land  towards  defraying  the  ps« 
pense  of  this  project.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  othei^ 
eanalfi  of  minor  importance,  particularly  around  the  falls  in  the 
great  rivers. 

ClimaieJ]  The  territory  of  the  United  States,  extendin|f' 
through  24  degrees  of  latitude,  presents  of  course  a  great  variet/'i 
of  climate.  A5  a  general  remark,  however,  it  is  every  where' 
aiuch  colder  than  in  the  same  parallels  in  Europe,  and  the  di(^ 
lerenoe  has  been  commonly  estimated  as  equivalent  to  8  or  lOrfe* 
grees  of  latitude.  The  country  on  the  Ohio  has  been  commonly 
considered  warmer  in  the  same  parallels  than  the  Atlantic  statea 
The  difference  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Jeflfersoo  to  eqnal  what 
would  result  from  three  degrees  of  latitude.  Accurate  obserra-' 
tioos,  however,  which  have  been  made  at  Cincinnati  for  a  aeriee 
of  years,  prove  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion  ;  or  at 
least,  if  there  be  a  difference,  it  cannot  equal  one  third  of  what 
has  been  mentioned.  The  opinion  that  the  climate  oa  the  Ohie 
is  more  moist  and  more  liable  to  sudden  and  extreme  changea 
than  that  of  the  eastern  states  is  equally  erroneous.  In  the  flat 
country  of  the  southern  states  the  summers  are  hot  and  unhealthy ; 
the  montha  of  July,  August  and  September  are  here  denominated 
the  sickly  season,  hut  the  rest  of  the  year  is  generally  mild  and 
pleasant.  Id  New  England  the  climate  is  healthy,  bnt  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  bleak  and  piercing  east  winds  prevail,  which  are 
very  disagreeable,  fn  Florida,  the  climate  is  favorable  to  the 
production  of  tropical  fruits,  and  it  is  supposed  that  coffee,  coco* 
and  sugar  might  be  raised  there  abundantly. 

Soil  and  Production».\  Tb;'  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  capa^ 
ble  of  tupperting  a  dense  population.  The  principal  prodnrtion 
of  the  states  south  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  is  cotton.  Tobacco 
is  raised  in  large  quantities  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Wheat  ia 
the  staple  proiluction  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  In  the 
Eastern  states  a  coosidemblc  portion  of  the  soil  is  devoted  to  pas- 
turage. Rice  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  eitent  in  the  swampa 
ef  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Thesugtir  cane  f!onrishes  in  I^ou- 
isiana  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  30^  N.  Int.  The  vine  has,  withm 
a  few  7ew«|heaD  succatafully  cultivated  in  indiaoa,  and  it  Is  sup- 
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|wd  tliat  the  climate  vroold  be  equally  favorable  in  Virgpinia. 
ir  Carol i RMS,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

p9pmiatioH-]     The  population   of  the  United   States,  in   1790, 

Mfi,9S^.3«6  ;  in    l»00,  &,:K)5,66€  ;  in  1810,  7,239,903,  and  iii 

ifU,  9,6^5.73-1 ;  of  w hum  1,531,436  were  Ma ve?  and   233,396 

he   black".     The    population  increases   very  rfgularly  nt  the 

of  atiout  3  per  ceiit.  per  annum,   doubling  in  less  than  25 

1  he  inhabitants  concist  of  whites,  negroes  and  Indians. 

Ae  ne^roe^i  are  generally  slaves,  and  are  principally  confined  to 

leftatef*  sooth  ol  lVun^ylvaoia  and  the  river  Ohio.  All  the  whites 

|||M  of  Eorup«*an  origin  ;  principally  English.     The  New-Eng- 

I,  Virg tnian^.  and  Carolinians   are   almost  purely  English. 

InC  !•  the  l^nglish  are  the  Germans,  who  are  very  numerous  in 

fe  Mkbile  states,  f»articularly  in  PennsylvaniB.     Next   to  the 

fmiisnii  are  the  Patch,  who  are  meet  numerous  in  New-Toric. 

Tte  French  coo*'titute  nearly  half  the  population  of  Louisiana. 

The  Iriiih  and  Scotch  are  found  in  the  Middle  states,  in  (he  back 

Kuf  Virginia,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  Very 
is  knonn  about  the  Indians  west  of  the  Missisctippi.  The  4 
■iDeipal  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  Creeks, 
ftsclawri,  Cherokees,  and  Chickasaws.  These  tribes  live  within 
§s  cbarterad  limits  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Ten- 


Ad^gtaa.]  The  principal  religious  denominations  ere  Presby* 
krians  i»nd  CongrcgationaliFts,  who  h»ve  together  more  than 
tfdUO  cong'regations ;  the  B*iptists,  who  have  more  than  2,000 
CMtgregatlons  ;  the  Friends,  who  have  more  than  500  societies  ; 
asd  the  Episcopalians  who  have  about  300.  The  Methodists, 
ako,  are  very  numemns.  The  Baptists  nnd  Methodists  are  found 
k  all  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  the  Congregationalils  are  at- 
■ost  what  ly  in  New -England  ;  the  Pre^ibyterians  are  scattered 
Sfer  Ibe  Middle  and  Southern  states  ;  the  Friends  are  most  no- 
■eroos  in  Penn«ylvaniH  and  the  adj-.ining  states,  and  the  Episio- 
pMians  in  New-York,9C<)nnecticnt,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Ger- 
■aa  Lutherans,  German  Calvinists,  and  Moravians  are  also  nume- 
Jiaa  in  the  Middle  states. 

Gtfcemrnint]     The  United  States  are  a  federal  republic.  Each 

if  the  states  is  iadependeot,  and  has  the  exclusive  control  of  all 

csBcems  merely  local  ;  but  the  d«'fence  of  the  country,  the  regu- 

kbon  of  commerce,  and  all  the  general  interests  of  the  confcd- 

dacy  are  committed,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 

I  general   government.     1  he   legislative    power  is  vested  in  a 

Ccni^ress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  iiouse  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  state,  chosen 

h  their  Legislatures  for   6   years.     The   Kepref^entatives  arc 

ckoaen  by  the  people  biennially,  each  state    being  entitled    to  a 

Bomber  proportioned  to  its  free  population,  and  in  the  slave-hold- 

k^  statet*   t!\ory   five    slaves    are  allowed  to  count  the  same  as 

Ibree  trenmeii.     The  President  and  Vice    President   are  chosen 

kr  four    ye;ini  by  electors  appointed  for  the    purpose,  and    each 

lUle  appoints  as  many  electors  as  the  whole  number  of  its  fiona- 
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ton  and  ReprescnlaUvei-     The  salary  orHjt;  President  is  ^25,00* 
per  annum  ;  of  the   Vice  President,  jJ5,0U0.     The  principal  ofGi 
cers  in  the  exrcutive  deparlmenl  are  Ihc  Secretary  of  State,  the    ! 
Secretary  of  the  Treaiiiry,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Nary,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Postmaster  General. 

Armi/ and  JVavy.]  The  army,  in  I82U,  contiatedof  10,000  men,  i 
occupying  numerous  poati  along;  the  mnrilime  aud  intanil  frontier..  : 
The  nnvy  at  present  {I8?8)  congisisof  7  shipi  of  the  line,  8  frig-  i 
alei  and  23  smaller  veinets  ;  besides  4  ships  of  the  line  and  31  i 
sm»lter  veuels  on  the  great  lakes-  The  ofliceri  are  31  caplaint,  \ 
31  ma»lera  commandants,  106  lieutenants  and  336  RiidBhipmen.        i 

nnc»ue.\  The  revenue  of  ibe  United  States,  in  1819,  wu 
^31,4;{5,700.  Mure  thnn  nine-tenths  of  the  re*eniie  have  tieen 
usually  (ierired  (rom  duties  on  imports.  The  sale  of  ptiblic  land* 
for  several  years  past  has  also  yielded  a  considerable  snin,  and 
the  amoTint  from  this  source  is  rapidly  inrrensin^.  The  inlenial 
revenue  and  direct  taxes  on  hoii*c-s  and  lands  yield  very  litllej 
heini;  unly  reported  to  in  cases  of  emerf^ency. 

I'ubiic  Dtbt.]  The  public  Hetit  contracted  in  support  of  the 
war  of  independence,  amounted  in  1791.  to  ^75,4$3,'l6T.  Don- 
in|r  the  lon^ peace  betneen  17113  and  ISIS  the  country  wu  pros- 
prf'iii',  ami  the  debt  nao  gradually  reduced  to  gl36.l>56,f)33.  The 
ifnr  nf  1812,  M3,  and'14,  increased  it  a^in  mere  than  three-fold, 
and  in  ISltt  it  was  ^l2:{,Ul<i.375.  It  has  since  been  greatly  re- 
duced, and  in  Oclnher  1st,  18:£U,  was  •^91,080,090- 

CuminKrer  and  Manufactiirtt.}  The  commerce  of  the  United 
Stai  <<  RiinaiK'K  principally  in  the  evchaiige  of  agriciittural  produce 
for  the  mannfactures  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  produc- 
tiims  of  tropical  climates.  The  whole  valne  of  the  eiporis  ia 
IRL'I  wa«  jtti-l,;)74.:)8'J,  nf  which  )lt.l.ti71.894  was  domestic  pr»- 
duce.  The  principal  article  is  cotton ;  the  quantity  of  which 
ha*  heen  cnntinuallv  and  rapidly  increa^inf;  for  more  than  30 
Veir*.  In  17:iiithe  amount  exported  H-a-ionly  100,000  pounds  ;  is 
'iT.lj,  l.;VHi.OiHt;  in  1«00,  17.7aa.803;  in  Ut04.  35.034,(75;  and 
in  i;ti7.  i!i.H4y.:V>8|)ouni!f.  the  value  of  which  was  ^22,B28,00a 
N««t  in  importnnce  to  mtton  arc  wheat  and  flour,  of  which  the 
■nioiinl  ex|>iirl<-rl  in  1817  wa^  l,47Ll,U)R  barrel  and  the  rahie 
]il:!stit^.iHiO,  TolMcrn,  lumber,  rice,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  Iniliia 
I'i'ii).  Ii<b.  Iitof  au'l  {ii>rk  are  also  evporled  in  larf^e  (jnantilies. 
'i'hi>  (irinripal  niiii-lti  impoiied  mar  bv  anangei)  in  the  fcllow- 
iii);  "rder  ;  m-iiiuMcturfd  k">"'*i  |>rinrtpally  from  Grejit  Brit;tin  j 
Mlitiii .  iuu>.  nine,  mola^es.  Iiranilv,  coffee  add  leu*. — The  ^hi(n 
limit    Im'Uiiiiiii.:;  In  |hi>  l'iiil>'>t  ."^Lili".  in  ISIS  was  l,1t'>.MU5  tuns. 

1li*ii«v I  prii„-i|.iilU  in  >.n-K.iia!and  and  New    Vork.     The 

-Lil.- ...iilh  ..f   111!'  I'.itomn.-   ,wu  on\\  cne  eijrhl  pari.— The  ai»r 
>iiiil  v.ihif  .»(■  ihi-  m:iMii1  iiliirr-*  cf  tiic    InilC'l  -■^'itts    wa*   esli" 
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JfEW  ENGLAND  OR  EASTERN  STATEa 


Sihtatum  and  Extent]  New-England  is  boanded  N.  by  Lower 
fcaada ;  E.  by  New  Bninswick  ;  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
Mean ;  and  W.  by  New- York.  The  area  is  estimated  at  65,000 
niiles. 

Seo-codil.]  The  ocean  washes  New-England  for  abont  700 
The  coast  is  bold  and  abounds  with  fine  harbors.  Per- 
haps no  country  in  the  world  has  greater  advantages  for  navi- 
fatioD.     In  this  respect  Maine  is  peonliarly  distinguished. 

Mcmuiaim.]  There  are  several  ranges  of  mountains  which 
IraTcne  the  western  part  of  New-England  from  north  to  south. 
I.  The  Grten  mountain  range  commences  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
TermoDt,  a  lilUe  below  the  parallel  of  45^  N.  lat.  and  running  in 
a  fontherly  direction  through  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
aaclicot,  terminates  at  New-Haven  on  Long  Island  sound,  in  a 
■able  bloff  called  West  rock,  it  is  nearly  300  miles  in  length, 
aad  the  highest  summits  are  about  4.000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ecean.  2.  The  Taghkannuc  range  is  a  western  branch  of  (ho 
Gfeen  moantain  range.  It  leaves  the  principal  chain  a  little  be- 
leiv  Middlebary,  nearly  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  lake 
Champlain,  and  running  almost  parallel  with  the  Green  mountain 
range,  along  the  western  boundaries  of  Veimont,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  terminates  als«  on  Long  Island  sound,  S30  miles 
S.W.  of  New-Haven.  3.  The  IVliite  mountain  rani^e  romni€nre3 
in  the  northern  part  of  New-Hampshire,  and  ruimidc:  in  a  south 
erly  direction,  forms  the  height  ot'  land  between  Cornecticut  and 
Merrimack  rivers,  after  whicii  it  passes  into  IMa^-^achusetts,  and 
a  little  below  Northampton  divides  into  two  branches.  The  tvest- 
era  branch,  called  the  Mount  Tom  ratige^  crosses  Cooneclicut 
fiver,  and  running;  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  south,  terminates 
at  New-Haven,  in  a  bluiV  called  Last  rock,  about  two  miles  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Green  monntnin  range.  Ihe  east- 
em  branch,  called  the  Lyme  range^  runs  directly  south  amf  termi- 
nates at  Lyme,  situated  on  the  east  hank  uf  Connectirnt  n\or  :it 
ita  mouth.  The  highest  summit  of  the  While  mountain  range  i-^ 
nore  than  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  oc^.nn. 

Productions.]  Grass  is  undoubtedly  the  most  Viilnablo  (^f'jcrt 
of  culture  in  Nei^-Kn^i^land,  One  hujulred  acres  of  thf*  best 
graxing-Iand  under  the  direction  of  a  skilnil  farmer,  will  yield  as 
nuch  net  protit  as  1  50  of  the  best  arable  l;ind  nuder  t]\e  same  di- 
rection. Aitei- grass,  maize  is  the  mo^t  valoai'ie  cri*p  in  this 
country.  It  is  extendi vely  the  food  of  man.  heinq^  j)aiatahle. 
wholesome,  and  capable  of  beins:  useil  aj;reeabh  in  in«Te  nioj'eji 
of  cookerv  than  any  other  crain.  It  i-^  al>o  ti.e  best  I'ooil  *brc;a- 
lie  and  swine.  Wheat  groHs  well  \vh^•rl•ver  the  ground  is  suili 
ciently  dry,  in  ail  the  countries  \vestuanl  ol  the  l.vnie  and  White 
jpouotain  ranges;  and  in  many  [daces  ea^hvard  of  that  limit.   Ap 
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^les  aboand  in  New-Engfland,  more  perhaps  than  in  aay  othv 
country,  and  cider  is  the  common  drink  of  the  inhahitantt  of  every 
^lasf.  Rye,  barley,  oat?,  potatoes,  beano,  peas,  onions  and  otlier 
garden  vegetables  are  also  among  the  cultivated  productions. 

The  noblest  prodaction  of  the  forest  is  the  white  pine.  It 
grows  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  height,  in  some  instances^ 
exceeds  260  feet.  Its  stem  is  of\en  exactly  !«traight,  gently  lap- 
ering,  and  without  a  limb  to  the  height  of  more  than  100  feet. 
This  tree  is  of  vast  importance  for  building.  The  white  oak  of 
Kew-England,  is  a  noble  and  most  useful  tree,  but  is  leM  durable 
than  the  English  oak.  The  chesnut  is  generally  used  for  feno- 
it^^  and  is  vwy  valuable  for  building.  The  mgple  is  a  Bobl« 
tree,  and  the  sugar  made  from  its  sap  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Education.1  Common  schools  are  universally  estabiislied^  and 
a  person  of  mature  age,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  is  ntrelj 
to  be  found.  Academies  are  also  numerous ;  and  there  are  nine 
colleges  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  logic*  rhetoric  and  all  the  higher 
branches  are  taught  by  recitations  and  lectures.  The  term  of 
tftudy  in  ail  the  colleges  is  four  years. 

Divmoni.\  New-Englaml  is  divided  into  six  states,  vis. 
1.  Maine.  2.  New-Hampshire.  3.  Vermont.  4.  MassachoMtts. 
%.  Rhode  island.    6.  Connecticut. 


MAINE. 


Situation  Atia  Extent]  Maine  is  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by 
Lower  Canada  ;  E.  by  New-Brunswick;  S.  by  the  Atlantic  oceaD| 
and  W  bv  New-Hampshire.  It  extends  from  43**  6'  to  48*  N. 
Ist.  and  from  66''  49'  to  TO"*  55'  W.  Ion.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
31,750  square  miles. 

Divisions.]  The  state  is  divided  into  nine  counties  and  246 
(Dwns. 


CountMt.  Towns. 

1.  York,  €3 

2.  Cumberland,  25 

3.  Lincoln,  34 

4.  Hancock,        31 

5.  WashingtoO)  13 
C.  Oxford,  31 
7.  Kennebeck,  33 
9.  Somerset,  31 
d.  Penobscot,     25 


Pop.  \m  1810. 

Pop.iii1t20. 

Cluer  towat. 

41,077 

46,283 

York 

4^,(i3! 

49.445 

PORTLAJID. 

42,992 

53,189 

Wiscasset 

30,031 

3 1 ,290 

Castine. 

7,870 

12,744 

Ma*  bias. 

17,630 

27,104 

Paris. 

32,564 

42.623 

Haltow^ll. 

12,910 

21,787 

Norhfrewock. 

« 

13,870 

Bangor. 

Total,       246        228,705 


29«,.'335 


'  la  181f  Peoobfcot  connty  wu  iocladcd  io  Haqpock. 
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^Bni*  8m  tint   aamed  counties  border  an  the  lei  coaM  from  S. 
VV  In  N.  E. ;  Die  re!<(  li«  btblnil  them  in  the  ioteriui'  id  the  same 
rfiwclion. 

Bayi-]  The  cowl  nf  th»  state  i*  very  bold,  anc)  indent«<l  hy 
vniiiemii*  i|mrir>us  hi}fy  the  principal  of  which,  htg^lnning  in  the 
weM<  KKi  Ciuco  bay,  Witich  sets  up  between  ca]i«  Klizaheth  and 
ta|»e  Small  IVwt ;  frntititeot  bay,  which  receives  Ihe  riter  of  the 
■moB  fi»mr,  and  Contain*  nnmeroiia  iiUtxh  »nd  many  fine  htir- 
h«n  ;  FVftiC&mun'jT  bay,  *lill  farther  east ;  and  Patsamarpioddy  bay, 
«hk-b  re*^riYe«  St.  Croii  river,  and  r.ommumciites  with  the  bay 
»fFiiinly  between  West  timnlJy  head  ^nd  ihe  4kaat  of  JJuw- 
Bniti'nrick. 

Lnkri.]  (/mfto^og  Inke  is  principally  in  thi»  date,  but  partly 
ta  N'-w  Hampsliire.  It  it  If)  miles  Idok  and  in  same  jdacea  TU 
brn».l.  AfoojeSMrf  Inkc,  lying  N.  E.  of  Ihe  limbngo^,  i»  Ihe  lar^- 
e>t  in  New-Euglnnd.  It  it  ia'lA  to  t>e  (ill  miles  long,  Chttuncool: 
Uk*.  10  or  15  milea  N.  E.  of  llie  Monsehead,  i»  a  lar^e  body  of 
wM«T.  There  mp  several  other  liirge  Idkcs  still  further  north  ; 
but  »«ry  Hltle  i»  known  aliont  them,  that  p«fl  of  Ihe  slKte  nfti 
hiving  M  yet  been  explored.  Sihago  pimU  is  »  liirfe  boily  of 
iml«r,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Portland.  Smaller  lakes  and  pooila 
■battttd  in  every  part  of  the  slate. 

Aivn-(.|  The  followinK  are  the  princi|>al  riverj,  hegiinning  l« 
(he  west.  1.  The  Saco  rii>e4  amon^  ihe  White  mountnbi'  in 
Nrvr  Hnmp!>hire,  anit  running  S.  E.  into  Unine,  falJA  into  the 
KB  at  ;>aro.  I(  hns  falls  C  miles  from  its  mouth,  wliifb  com- 
pletely obslnict  the  n8v>g.»lion.  2.  The  .Qndrmeoffgin  forms  the 
Mflet  of  Umbagog  lake.  The  first  part  of  ils  course  ia  in 
Ktw-llampshire.  Afler  entering  Maine  it  ruu-i  at  Hrsl  in  an 
eM'erly  and  afterwards  in  a  southerly  ilireclion,  and  joins  Ihe 
Kennebeck,  afltir  a  course  of  about  1 50  miles.  It  has  fulls  neai' 
tti  mouth.  3.  The  Kenntbtck  is  formed  by  Ibc  unifin  of 
two  principal  branches.  The  enalern  branch  ia  the  onllel  of 
llAftMhead  lake ;  the  wesrem,  cnlli-d  Dead  river,  ri«:s  in  Ihe 
kifhlandit  which  separate  Miitne  from  Canailii,  and  nnitea  with 
Ae  »M<eri  hfHnch  about  20  miles  bolow  Muo'ehLixl  lake.  Al'ier 
ttie  jnnr.tion.ihe  river  flows  ^mitlli  lo  ihe  Allanlic.  It  is  navijralilc 
fi^ahipa  If  milei-.  to  Rath  ;  fur  siciops  45niiles,  to  Aiigasta.at  the 
feM'l  of  the  tide  ;  and  forhoat^  60  iivles,  lo  Watt  ri-illr.  At  Water. 
iWm  Ihe  aavigatinn  is  interrupted  hy  IVconic  f;ills,wbi<;h  afford  dii- 
vrotn  aiiet  for  mills.  4.  The  Penobteol,  the  largest  river  in  Unjne, 
hfenned  by  two  principal  branches.  The  wcsiern  and  longest 
kioCh  rises  west  ofMoo^chead  l-.ike,  in  the  highlands  which  acp- 
ante  Maine  frnm  t^atmilii.  and  Hoiving  eaal  through  Chesnncnnk 
hke,  uniiea  with  the  eiflera  branch  aboni  60  mite*  north  nf 
Baiwor.  AflT  the  jnnclion,  Ihe  rivpr  flows  soulh,  and  falls  in<« 
Ihe  liMd  of  Penob'col  b:iy.  ll  is  navigable  forsew  vessel*  lo  Bnn- 
fBT,  60  miles  from  the  entrance  of  ihe  bay.  5.  The  5(  Crwij- river, 
calleil  aho  the  Schondic,  forms  Ihe  boundnry  betiveeo  the  Hniln.! 
9Mc«aiid  New  Pr<in<;«ick  fropn  ilsmniilhio  il»  source,  ll  fails  in- 
h  PuwDa[{iioilily  twy  aud  iinavigaUefoiseti  vc^Mlt  to  Ibejilli, 
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mt  Calais,  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  G.  The  St.  JoIm  river  rties  a 
little  oorth  of  ebeBQDcook  laLe,  and  nfler  pawing  through  three 
great  lakeB,  runs  in  a  northeattertj  coune  for  some  distnacc,  and 
then,  tuning  to  the  southeasl,  enters  Ncw-firuDSwick,  and  dis- 
chnixes  itseir  into  the  bay  of  Fundy.  With  the  uicef)lioo  of  \n» 
places,  nhere  there  are  abort  partagea,  it  is  navignble  for  boata 
from  its  mouth  to  iLi  source,  a  diitance  of  more  than  .'K)0  miles. 

Face  of  the  CouMry.]  Ad  eiteosive  district  in  the  aorthweslem 
and  central  parts  of  the  slate  lying  around  ihe  hen  J  naten  of  tha 
Kennebi^ck,  Penobscot  and  St  John  is  mountninous,  nnd  some  of 
the  Fiimmits  ye  very  Irifty,  particuinrly  Kaiahdin,  ut  us  ted  80 
miles  north  of  Bangor,  and  supposed  by  aome  to  be  the  highest 
land  in  the  United  Stateii.  Thereat  of  the  state  is  generally 
hilly,  and  the  hills  diminbh  in  height  on  every  side  as  you  re* 
cede  from  the  mountiiiDs.  In  the  southwestern  parts  are  eiten- 
Sive  plains. 

Climate.]  In  all  parts  of  Maine  the  air  is  pure  and  salubriou. 
The  summers  in  most  pnrls  of  the  state  are  favorable  to  the 
gronth  nf  all  the  vegetable  productioos  of  the  northern  states. 
In  some  parts,  however,  Indian  corn,  and  the  plants  of  a  more 
tender  kind,  which  require  a  great  and  uniform  degree  of  heat,  are 
frequently  injured,  and  sometimes  destroyed  by  untimely  froats.  Id 
the  winter  the  snow  covers  the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth  and 
conttnaes,  in  some  parts,  two  month*,  and  in  others  four  and  even 
live.  In  the  interior,  the  temperature,  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter, is  much  more  uniform  than  on  the  sea  coast. 

Soil  and  Productioiu.]  The  southwestern  part  of  ttie  dtate, 
and  the  tract  of  country  along  the  sea  coast  from  tO  to  20  milei 
wir)e,  is  generally  poor,  though  in  some  places  tolerably  fertila. 
The  land  on  the  Kennebeck  and  between  that  river  and  the 
Penobscot  is  excellent.  East  of  the  Penobscot  it  is  leas  prodno- 
tive.  The  mountainous  tract  in  the  northwest  has  a  poorioiL 
The  lands  on  St.  John's  river  and  its  numerous  branches  are  nid 
to  be  very  fertile,  but  this  part  of  the  slate  is  not  yet  settled. 
The  principal  productioas  are  grass,  Indian  com,  wheat,  barlej^ 
rye.  Rax,  kc 

Chit/  Tonnt.]  Portland,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  peoin- 
snia  in  Casco  hay  1  IB  miles  N.  N.  E.  ai  Boston.  The  harbor  it 
safe,  easy  of  access,  and  seldom  frozen  over,  but  is  not  largCf 
and  requires  considerable  fortificalions  for  its  protection.  Tho 
town  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  in  the  stale  in  population, 
wealth  and  commerce,  and  \*  connected  with  an  extensive  and 
Ifrowing  back  country.  In  lSI5,it  was  the  eighth  town  in  the 
United  states  in  amount  of  shipping,  the  numtwr  of  tons  beia^ 
30,417.     The  population,  in  18ZU,  was  tt,581. 

BniniwteJt,  the  seat  of  Bowdnin  college,  is  30  miles  norlh-ea«t 
of  Portland,  on  the  AodroKoggin,  at  the  falls,  which  ferrnsh  faera 
many  valuable  seats  for  mills  and  manufactories.  The  popahtioa 
of  the  town  in  1820  was  f,931. 

Biith  is  on  the  western  side  of  Kennebeck  river,  at  the  head  of 
winter  navigation.  1 8  miles  from  I  he  sea,  and  35  miles   N>E.of 
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Portl;tnd.  More  shipping  is  owDcd  here  than  in  any  other 
lowD  iu  Maine  except  Portland;  the  number  ottons  in  1815  being 
ffO.,GS7.  Population,  in  1820,3,026.  Wiscasset  i9  14  miles 
fim  £.  of  Bath.  The  harbor  is  safe,  capacious,  easy  of  access,  and 
open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  large  amount  ot  shipping  is 
owned  here.  The  number  of  tons,  in  1815,  was  18,429.  Pop- 
station,  in  1820,  2,131.  ^'nlHoborough^  22  milfs  ea^t  ofWiscas> 
teU  has  a  large  amount  of  shipping,  employed  principally  in  the 
coasting  trade.     Populatiou,  in  18^0,  2,448. 

Cmsiine  is  important  principally  as  a  military  position.  It  is 
«itiuited  on  a  promontory,  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  east  side  of 
Penobscot  hay.  The  harbor  is  excellent  fur  any  number  of  ships 
of  the  largest  size,  and  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  town  has  great  strength  from  its  natural  situation.  From 
the  narrowness  of  the  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  main, 
il  could  be  insulated  without  much  labor  or  expense  ;  and  this 
node  of  defence,  in  addition  to  strong  batteries,  would  enable  it 
to  re«iAt  any  force  \vhich  would  probably  be  brought  against  it. 
An  enemy  in  possession  of  Casiine  and  having  the  control  on  the 
water,  commands  the  whole  country  between  the  Penobscot  and 
the  St.  Croix.  This  place  was  taken  by  the  British  during  the 
lite  war,  hut  was  restored  on  the  return  of  peace.  Population, 
ia  1820,  975. 

Bangor  i<4  a  flourishing  town,  35  miles  north  of  Castinc,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Penobscot,  at  the  bend  ot'  navigation.  Popula- 
tion, in  1820,  1.221.  Machias^  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
Dame,  40  milos  VV.  S.  W.  of  F/.istport,  is  a  thriving  town,  and  car- 
rier on  considcmble  trade,  principally  in  lumber.  There  are  26 
mw-mills  within  the  town,  which  cut  on  an  average,  upwards  of 
10,000,000,  feet  ot^  boards  in  a  year.  Luhec  is  situated  at  the  S. 
L  extremity  of  the  stato^  on  a  peninsula,  on  the  west  side  of 
i'Hiisanaaquotldy  bay,  at  the  entranoe.  It  ia  a  new  town,  commenc- 
ed in  1815,  Hud  is  well  situated  for  commerce.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor  and  considerable  trade.  Population,  in  1820,  1430. 
Lfutport^  on  Moose  i$lnnd,in  Passamaquotldy  bay,  4  miles  ^i.  N.  VV. 
ot'  Lubec,  is  favorably  situated  tor  commerce.  Population,  in 
1820,  1,«37. 

York  is  an  ancient  town,  on  the  coast,  near  the  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  the  Slate.  Population,  in  1820,  3,224.  .S«co  at  the 
inoDlb  of  the  river  of  the  same  nnnie,  is  well  situated  for  trade 
aad  manufactures.  I'hc  principal  village  is  at  the  falls,  which 
femish  numerous  sites  for  milU  and  n^anut'acturing  establishments. 
Population,  in  1820,  2,532. 

HailoxL'ill  i«  a  flourishing  town  on  Kennebeck  river,  40  miles 
from  its  mouth,  at  ibe  bead  of  the  tide,  in  the  mulst  of  a  fertile 
country.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  vessels  of 
130  Ions.  Within  a  few  years  the  town  has  incea^ed  yevy  rap- 
idiv^  and  is  now  one  of  the  nio^t  wacltbv  and  nourishing  places  in 
Mame.  Population,  in  1820,  2,JMi).  Autrusta^  on  the  Kennebeck,  2 
miles  above  Hallowell,  has  2,4.'»7  inhabitants^.    Vessels  of  100  trtrv 
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a^cenil  to  this  plnce.  The  mmt  flonriBhing;  Icivds  nn  the  Kenne- 
beck  above  Augusta,  are  rattalhorou^h,  M'atemilU  aad  A'or- 
rigexvoek. 

Population.]  The  imiiulation  in  1700  was  96,540;  in  IBOO, 
151,719;  in  1810,  220,705;  and  in  1820,  293..'135.  hiivinR  more 
thun  Irctiled  in  30  yean.  The  moNt  populous  |>:irlH  ot  ihe  state 
are  oa  the  Fea-coHBt  and  the  Kennebecli  river-  Th^'  noifiera 
hatr  of  (he  Etate  IK  at  yet  uniohubltect,  and  nlinosi  uneijiiored. 
Thi-re  is  BO  much  vacHnt,  fertile  land  that  the  populatioa  will 
prohnbly  increase  rapidly  for  inany  years. 

Kdueation.']  Bowdoin  college,  in  Brunnnick.  was  incorporalod 
in  I7f94.  In  I822ithiiii  a  President  and  4  profes^oDi,  including 
L'  medical  profesBan;  2  tulars;  167  studenl!',  including: -l&iKcdital 
<»Iud<?nt»;  a  complete  philosophical  appaialue,  and  a  liliii)ry  of 
about  5,000  voliiines.  The  building  are  pleasantly  fiitu;ir(-d  on 
sa  elevated  plain,  commandintr  a  Tieiv  of  the  Androsco^ia  Hud 
Ihe  adjacent  country.  The  college  was  endowed  by  Ihe  legit- 
lature  of  Massachusetts  with  live  townships  of  land,  and  ihe 
sum  of  3,000  dollars  annually,  in  money.  Since  the  separaLioD 
of  Maine  from  Massachusetts  the  Icgi'laiure  of  the  new  slate  has 
continued  ibe  annual  grant.  The  principal  private  beoefactor 
of  the  college  was  the  Ute  Hon.  Jamea  Bowdoin,  whose  donation* 
amounted  to  10,000  dollars. 

The  JUoHie  c/turtTjf  leAoo/ at  Bangor  was  incorporated  in  1814. 
Its  oliJQct  is  to  educate  young  men  for  the  ministry  in  a  shor(ij( 
time  than  is  usual  at  othar  seminaries.  The  course  of  stuity  it 
completed  in  four  years.  The  qualifications  for  admiuioR  are  a 
knowledge  o>  the  Gnglish  and  Latin  grammar,  and  some  ac* 
quaintaoce  with  the  Latin  classics.  The  founders  of  the  insti- 
tution propose  by  an  abridgement  of  Ihe  term  of  sEudy  to  rami&li 
religious  instructors,  at  a  moderate  expense,  suificiently  qualified 
for  the  services  required  in  new  seltlements.  The  school  it 
under  the  direction  of  two  professors  and  a  preceptor,  and  in  1S19 
bad  19  students- 

A  Literary  and  Tirological  inttitutum,  under  the  diredioa  of 
members  of  the  Baptist  deciDminatioo,  has  been  established  at 
Walerville,  on  the  Keonebeck.  It  was  opened  in  1818  with 
12  or  16.  theological  stadeuts.  Conmoa  schools  are  lupporled 
bj  law  in  every  town  in  the  state. 

ReIigion.\  The  Congregational  is  Is  and  Rap.tista  are  the 
prerailing  denomiDatiou.  They  have  each  more  than  100 
churches. 

Government.}  Maine  was  formerly  united  with  Massachusetts 
under  the  same  goTommenl,  bol  in  18S0,  by  a  mutual  agre.e- 
meat,  the  union  was  amicably  dissolved,  and  Maine,  aAer  adopt- 
ing a  republican  constitution,  was  erected  into  an  independent 
Slate  and  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Comnurce-i  A  large  portion  of  the  state  is  yet  covered  with 
foresta,  and  hence  lumber  at  present  is  the  great  article  of  ex- 
port. It  is  brot^hl  down  all  the  principal  rivers  in  large  (juao- 
tilies.     The   other  artides  of  eipoct  are  fish,  polaih,  beet' and' 
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ftHk-  Muine  i»  finely  Miluatod  forcomineKe.  It  liiis  an  exU'iiMvc 
m-CoaM  .lUmnil'mp  with  good  harbors,  ami  Hip  numerous  riven 
wfaicb  inicfCcI  ii  ntfnrrl  »n  Pa^y  cnminunicatiDn  tvilli  Ihe  ialeriar 
Itamppljr  oflnaibcr,  »nil  ormBteriaiN  for  potaiih,  i»  iiniueiue^nJ 
lb  rr'iurcrs  m  the  Fi^herie*  are  ulmosl  inexliiiuitlible.  The 
freojit'  nrr  very  g'^nernlly  inclined  lo  cotnmercinl  iidttaih,  and 
p^riinpi  no  ))iirl  of  Ihe  United  SIrIcn  HilTers  fio  niiich  from  re- 
itnclions  rm  fominercf*.  In  amount  of  ihipping;  it  b  Ihe  foiirifa 
•Utff  in  Ihe  Unitin-  Tlie  nparcei  mnrket  for  Ihc  MulhweMero 
KeciiMt  oT  the  sltiie  is  I'ortlaiu) :  for  Ihe  ctHiDlry  onllie  TCennc- 
lM>i:k,  llHllowitll ;  for  the  country  on  Ihe  Penobscot,  Bfing'or. 
Thf  nntoral  marktt  for  (lie  fi 
KMtied,  will  be  Quebec 
(in  Keir-B run* wick. 

If.]  The  con«t  abotintli  with  i^lamU  nnil  peninnulao. 
k  largeit  i«  ^fotinc  Dnert  i^lnnd  on  the  tve^txide  of  I'Vencb- 
Pl  hhy.  It  ix  15  milc4  lon^andl  12  broad.  Detr uU  it  oa  tho 
bride  vf  Penobscot  bay,  about  8  miles  S.  C  iifCiuline. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRF-  ^ 

Ktuttaliim  oTfJ  Extent.]  New -Hampshire  it  boanded  N.  1^ 
nWer  Canada  ;  C.  by  Maine ;  S.  E.  by  the  Atlnntic ;  S.  by 
KMacbiuetl^:  and  W,  by  the  western  liatik  of  Connecticut  river, 
wliicb  separaiPH  it  from  Vermont.  The  enrtera  boundary  i* 
K«CHia(|ua  river,  and  a  line  drawn  N.  8°  W.  from  the  foarce  of 
that  river,  lo  the  highlands  which  divide  the  walera  falling  into 
lli«  St  Lawrence  from  those  falling  into  the  Atlantic.  Tbe  ttate 
cKemb  from  4i*  41'  to  45°  1 1'  N.  lal.  and  from  7U°  40'  to  ?C° 
3S'  W.  Ion.  It  is  170  mileff  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  9l>  broad  at 
luthem  extremity.  The  area  is  estimated  at  9,491  sqoarb 
*,07-i,S40acre8. 
w.]    New- Hampshire  is  divided  into  six  counties  ant) 

Town;.     f>gp  knISlO.  Pop.in1K20.  ChiertowiM. 


t^iDTham, 

■16 

50,175 

5b,?4G 

PorUmonll 

CoBCOBD 

lUiAid, 

32 

4I,5!)5 

61,117 

Dover. 

igf|W>«>roogh, 

40 

49,249 

53,884 

Amherst. 

(Sh«7 

37 

40,968 

45,376 

Keene. 

Mob. 

35 

28,468 

38,989 

Hanover. 

P¥> 

14 

3,991 

6,549 

Lancaster. 

,  Total, 

204 

214,460 

244,161 

tltm-1  Ifianipueogee  or  Wentvorth  lake,  near  (he  centre 
iftlM  atate,  U  a  beautiful  body  of  water,  22  miles  long,  and  from 
111  IS  miles  brond.    It  contains  a  number  of  islaod.4.     The  xiir- 
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rounding  countrjr  is  mountainous  nnd  abounds  with  romi 
scenery.  Sullivan  or  Squam  lake,  lying  a  few  miles  N.  W.  ol 
Winnipiseogee,  is  b  miles  long  and  4  broad.  Sunapce  lakt^  1 
S.  W.  oflake  Winnipiseogee^  halfway  between  Merrimack  r 
and  the  Connecticat^  is  8  miles  long  and  3  broad. 

Sea  coast  and  Fact  of  the  Country,']  The  whole  extent  ol 
coa««t  is  only  18  miles.  The  shore  is  generally  a  sandy  be 
and  bordering  upon  it  are  salt  marshes.  There  are  se^ 
coves  convenient  for  fishing  vessels,  but  the  only  harbor  fori 
is  that  of  Portsmouth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua. 

Per  20  or  30  miles  from  the  coast,  the  country  i^  either  I 
or  variegated  by  little  hills  and  vallies.  Beyond  this,  the 
increase  in  size,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  state  swell  into 
mountains,  particularly  in  the  north,  and  along  the  height  of 
between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Connecticut.  The  mount 
lakes,  cataracts,  and  vallies  abound  with  sublime  and  beat 
scenery,  and  have  acquired  for  the  slate  the  title  of  '^the  t 
zerl^nd  of  America.'' 

Soil  and  Productions.]  The  soil  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
of  Xew-Eogland,  and  much  of  it  is  better  fitted  for  grazing 
for  agriculture.  In  many  places,  however,  it  is  rich,  par 
larly  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  Merrin 
The  principal  productions  are  grass,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  < 
beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter  and  cheese.  A  great  multitod 
neat  cattle,  fed  in  the  pastures  of  New-Hampshire,  are  a 
ally  driven  to  the  markets  of  Boston  and  other  towns  on 
coast. 

Mountains.]  The  White  mountain  range  runs  from  norl 
fouth  between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Connecticut,  tbn 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  state.  The  loftiest  summits 
the  Monadnock^  near  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  state,  whi< 
3,25-1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Sunapee  mountain, 
Sunapee  lake  ;  and  still  farther  north,  MoosehiUock^  the  he 
of  which  is  estimated  at  4,636  feet :  the  most  celebrated  o( 
liowever,  are  the  While  mountains^  from  which  tho  range  t 
its  name,  and  which  are  the  lnftic'<t  in  the  United  S( 
They  lie  about  30  miles  north  of  Winnipiseogoe  lako,  aronnc 
sources  of  the  Saco  and  the  Merrimack.  Within  a  circuit  o 
miles  there  an*  6  peaks,  Hboi»e  elevation  exceeds  4,noi>  feet, 
Mount  Washington,  the  highest  summit,  was  formerly  eMim 
at  rOOCM),  but  more  recent  and  accurate  calculations  reduce 
betw!  en  6,(Mh>  and  7,(XX). 

Mount  Wnshhipnn  is  frequently  visited  by  travellers,  wh< 
cend  it  by  various  routes,  but  most  usually  from  the  S.  E:  < 
mencing  in  the  town  of  Conway,  and  following  the  coun 
Kllis  river,  a  northern  branch  of  the  Saco,  whirh  has  its  oi 
high  in  the  niouutain.  After  climbing  by  the  side  oi*  this  str 
for  a  considerable  tlistance,  the  trees  of  the  mountain  l»egi 
diminish  in  height,  till  at  the  elevj.iion  of  Jibout  4,0CH)  feel, 
•'ome  to  a  region  of  dwaifish  evi'rjrre-ns,  about  the  height 
man^s  head,  whicb  put  forth  numerous  strong  honzoutal  braa 
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cloflely  intcrnroven  with  each  other;  thus  surrcuDding  the  moiin- 
taiD  with  a  formidahle  hed^e,  a  quarter  of  n  mile  in  thickncAi*. 
Oa  eojergin^  from  thifl  thicket,  you  are  ahove  all  woods,  at  the 
foot  of  what  is  called  the  bald  part  of  the  mountaio,  which  ia  rcr}* 
steep  and  consists  of  a  huge  pile  of  naked  rock^.  After  attaining 
the  nammit,  the  traveller  is  recompensed  for  hia  toil,  if  tf  •  i^ky 
be  serene,  with  a  most  nohle  prospect,  extending  on  the  S.  C.  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  nearest  pari  of  which  is  G5  milcH  distant 
in  ■  direct  line. 

The  ATotck  or  Gap  on  the  west  side  of  the  White  mountains. 
Bear  the  source  of  Saco  river,  i«  also  frequently  visitpd  hy  trav- 
ellers. It  is  a  deep  and  narrow  defile,  in  t^ne  part  only  ^2  feet 
wide.  The  whole  mountain,  which  otherwise  forms  a  continued 
rang«,  appears  as  if  cloven  down  quite  to  its  ha«r,  perpendicularly 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  at  an  angle  of  45  dpgree«.  The 
road  from  Lancaster,  on  Connecticut  river,  to  Portland,  in  Maine, 
|»as8es  through  this  gap,  and  is  crossed  hy  the  river  Saco,  which 
comes  tumbling  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  arid  several 
brooks,  the  tributaries  of  the  Saco,  fall  down  the  df^clivities,  form 
log  a  succession  of  beautiful  cascades  within  sight  of  (he  rn^d. 
No  part  of  the  mountain  is  more  intere«'ting  to  the  loier  of  the 
picturesque  than  the  scenery  of  this  natural  g»p. 

Rivers.\  Th**  Comifcticut  foruH  the  westorn  houndary,  sepa- 
rating Nevv-Hampj«hire  from  Vermont.  The  Piscvfaqna  run*  in 
a  S.  S.  E.  direriion  about  40  miles  and  fjiih  into  the  Atlantic  t^elow 
Portsmouth,  forminq^  ^lurint;  it**  wholo  r.')nr*;p  th»»  f^onndary  be- 
tween .M»iii«*  and  N»»w-Ham|»sbirp.  The  .Mrrriiruich  rises  in  the 
White  rnjuntain<<,  nc^r  the  •source**  of  liie  ^:u  o,  :\\h\  riinuing  south 
lhrou:jb  the  cpntip  of  the  statf\  pa^i-^o*  intci  Mar«»;irl»u*i»3tts.  where 
it  I'irn*.  and  ninninr  to  the  N.  K.  about  i)0  mile's,  talis  into  the 
ocean  below  Newburyport. 

The  principal  tnlMiiarit'S  of  the  Connectirnl,  b'^icino'ifr  in  the 
unutti,  are  the  Ashnehn^  whirh  join^  it  nrar  tlii?  S.  \V.  conuT  ot' 
the  Slate  ;  Sng^ir  riv.'.r^  ivhicb  is  the  ontU't  of  S^injippe  !;•'  "*  ; 
LtO'XKcr  •Im'tinnf^oitHck,  which  ri'*es  in  the  White  mountain*;,  near 
the  sources  of  the  .Merriniark,  and  (!i*:rhari:»*s  itself  at  Halh;  and 
Upper  »l.nm(nioiKSurh^  which  discharir»''5  itself  at  Xort.    irnherland. 

The  principal  tritiitnrirs  of  the  Mfrrimack  tro-n  the  we**t  •'\rr>^ 
thf^  ContiffiCO';k\  whirh  j«»in*5  it  ai  Concord;  and  /'ukcr'.^  r'.rcr^ 
which  ri'ie*'  in  Voo^^eiiillock  mount  lin  and  empties  ii«!*ir  m  Piv- 
mouth.  The  principal  trilMitaries  tr.fji  the  ea'«*  are  II  ianinittt.irir 
rher  which  l-H-m-*  th«'  (.'ntlet  fif  \V:!ini|»i'*et»^ee  lake,  an<l  Sijuiun 
Wt-t.  \vhit*h  IS  llie  ouiiet  ef  >(!uain  lake. 

Iiitanl  .Vitvii^n'i'tu.]  'I'he  Mi'l  i!e«;ex  canal.  i:i  Va*»'ichiwoits, 
CiJn'iecls  .Mejrniiack  river  wiih  Ho^iNin  finr!  (  r:  and  hy  inc. ins  of 
vario'js  impr  ^veniei.ls  around  the  ra|>ilN  an»l  IMS  of  the  rivtT, 
the  n.iviiraiion  i-?  now  exlendeJ  a*;  hiu'h  U[:  a*  (*or.(o!d.  A  coni- 
panv  ha-*  been  inrnr|»oia?i*d  to  e\,^"nw  *hi*  iii.vi'i'al'.on  ahnve  (\*n 
Curd  ami  fJro'ijfh  W  !nr;ipj<i.'rtrrc  ri\  .i  Uito  \VnH.i[»iseoi;"ep  lake. 
A  conipariv  his  aUo  !'<'en  incorj.»Mr;,tr.l  i  ,  rut  a  rj'.nal  fVoni  Uiu- 
nipiiCuf^iie  lul^e  to  lao  tide  vvatei^  I'f  the  I'lscalaqua,  wbicii  wilJ 
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The  five  tint  Dumed  counties  lie  from  S.  to  N.  on  Coonccticiit 
liver,  and  the  five  next  from  N,  to  S.  on  lake  ChampJain.  Beir- 
ninji^on  is  in  the  S.  VV.  corner  of  I  he  slate,  Washington  in  the 
centre,  and  Orleans  on  the  northern  boundary. 

Igakcs.l  Liakt  Memphrerna^osr^  on  the  northern  hoondary,  is 
partly  in  this  state,  but  principally  in  Can:ida.  U  is  30  milos  long 
mkI  diflchar^es  itself  through  St.  Franciii  river  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Litke  ChatnpUtin^  on  the  weslern  boundary,  is  128  miles 
loop,  from  Whitehall,  at  its  southern  extreinity,  to  its  termination 
S4  miles  oorih  of  the  Canada  line,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  1('» 
milet  broad.  It  discharges  itself  at  its  northern  extremity 
llirouffh  the  river  Sore  lie  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  are  sev- 
cnil  large  islands  in  the  norihem  part  of  the  lake,  the  principal 
of  which  are  North  and  Sotith  Hero.  A  battle  was  fought  on  this 
lake  on  the  i  Ith  of  September  1814,  in  which  the  American  fleet, 
vader  Commodore  Macdonough,  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  British. 

Rhen,]  The  Connecticut  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  The 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut,  beginning  in  the  south, 
are,  1.  West  river^  which  join^  it  about  10  miles  from  the  south- 
ern boundary;  2.  Queechij^  which  discharges  itself  10  miles 
•bove  Windsor;  3.  IVhitc  river^  which  discharges  itself  5  miles 
ebove  the  Queechy,  and  4.  The  Piiaumpsic^  which  rises  a  little 
S.  E.  of  lake  Memphromn^og,  and  running  south,  discharges  itself 
13  or  20  miles  above  Newbury. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  lake  Champlain,  begin- 
ning in  Ihe  norib,  are,  1.  J\lUsi:tquc  rwer^  which  rises  to  the  S. 
W.  of  lake  Memphremagos^,  and  runs  into  Missiscjue  bay  in  the  N. 
£.  part  of  the  lake.  2.  Lfi  J\Ioil,  which  rises  to  the  south  of  lake 
Memphremagog,  and  runnings  west  falls  into  the  lake  10  miles 
north  of  Burlinirlon.  3.  Onion  river^  which  rises  still  farther 
Mnth,  and  runninq:  nearly  parallel  with  La  Moil,  pa<<ses  by  Mont- 
pelier,  and  discharges  itsolf  into  the  lake  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Bur- 
lington village.  4.  Ottrr  creeks  which  rises  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  thp  st.ife,  and  rc«inint;  in  a  direction  weht  of  north,  passes 
by  Rutland,  Mi'Mlebury  and  Vcrgennes,  and  discharges  it«elf 
ebout2U  miles  south  of  Hnrling^lon. — None  of  the  rivers  of  Ver- 
mont are  navigable,  except  for  a  few  miles  from  their  mouths  ; 
bot  they  abound  with  valuable  mill  seats,  especially  Otter  creek. 

Mountains.]  The  (irtcn  mountains^  from  which  the  state  de- 
rives its  name,  come  from  Massachusetts,  and  run  from  south  to 
north  along  the  east  side  of  f>enninp;ton,  llutland  and  Addison 
counties.  In  A'ldi'ton  county  they  divide;  the  western  and  prin- 
cipal chain  continues  a  northerly  course,  and  terminates  near  the 
northern  bonmlarv  of  the  state  in  a  succession  of  small  hills ; 
white  the  }ktti^la  nf  loivL  as  it  m  called,  strikes  off  to  the  north- 
eant,  dividing  the  waters  which  full  into  the  Connecticut  from 
rtiosg  which  fall  into  lake  Meniphremaf^og  and  lake  Champlain. 
The  we-^lem  ransro  pre«ent'«  much  the  loftiest  summits,  but  ha*? 
Opening?  which  alforl  a  |»a*.-agc  for  Oniou  :\nd  La  Moil  river*.' 
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'V\\'.\  Ur^Ui'K  s'.im!iiit*i  of  tlio  Gn'vn  inpnnl'im?  arc  hi'lins*r.Tt 
pfOK,  II  te-.v  niiloft  tM.^t  urii(iili«n<i ;  Camcrx  Hui^jk  '•ihoMi  hilt  WdV 
li«»tivc»»n  MnntpelhT  i\w\  Rijrlin^'ton,  and  •l/n/o/'VtV/  nufunrcin,^ 
tew  i!sil»»-  iMrthiM*  n-.irli,  iill  (>!'  vviiich  are  more  "iiui  ;J.ok>  i'f»l 
aln:V'j  I'je  l«'i''l  o{  {'in*  se:i.  ^hrwneif^  a  sinclo  mountiiin  d  rniifS 
i^.  S.  W.  of '.Vi:i  '-iT.  IS  :j.  '»J  )  fc^f'l  a«  ove  lh«*i!ea. 

AVkc  i-f  ih'^  Ciuiiim,  Si^L  wW.I  'I'lie  cuntrv  on  onrl*  <iJe  of 
\ho.  di'ni'n  moiiiit:iin>  consist"*  oJ  hillfj,  TJillio-  an''  fM-«ir-.  Thr» 
j)I:«i:H  an*  ol'  ni'''l(M-itP  extent,  ihr*  jsiirfiice  bi-iny  alrn'r!  iv.rv- 
wfi*Tr»  i)M<l:ii:it!n^.  The  Roi!  is  ^on«  rally  rich,  ari'l  ;  !•  M-  ah>ii- 
Hiinttv  wheat,  Ijjirley,  rye,  ifra«s,  InJinn  corn,  ojUs.  j»*».,6.  (\'>%,  ^r. 
Much  of  (he  hniil  on  thi'  Green  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  is  pxcellent  for  ^razinpf. 

Chiff  7W/itf.]  .MoNTPKLicK,  the  capital,  i^  on  Onion  ri%fr, 
nonr  the  centre  of  the  state,  at  the  point  of  iiitersfction  nf  seve- 
ral principal  road;*.  Population,  in  I  CIO,  1,877. — A'ewbury  ii  a 
pleasant  town  on  Connecticut  river,  opposite  Haverhill  id  New- 
Jlampshiro.  anri  3t  miles  E.  S.  K.  of  Montpelier. 

Windsor  is  a  beautiful  town  on  Connecticut  river,  60  milo^  «onth 
of  Montpelier.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  business  and  con'aiM 
the  state  prison.  Population,  in  1u  10,  2,757.  Braitleborous(h  im 
on  Connecticut  river,  '13  miles  below  Windsor,  near  thesoa!hea»K 
corner  of  the  state.  Bennington^  near  the  S.  W.  corner  of  ti»e 
state,  is  one  of  the  oldest  to«vns  in  Vermont,  and  in  famous  for 
the  battle  of  August  1777,  in  which  (he  American  militia,  under 
(ieneral  Stark,  defeated  the  Hritish.  Population,  in  IBIO,  2,524. 
Rutland  u  on  Otter  creek,  57  miles  north  of  Bennington,  and  45 
west  of  Windsor, 

Aliddiebtirtfj  the  seat  of  Middlebury  college,  is  pleasantly  <<ifv- 
ated  on  Otter  creek,  at  the  falls,  20  miles  from  the  moutb  of  the 
river.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  there  nrc  numerous  mills  and 
manufacturing  e«tabli.shmcnts.  An  eitensive  quarry  of  fme  ma^ 
ble  was  divcovercd  in  1804  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  near  the 
centre  of  the  village.  It  is  now  wrought  into  toml»-stones.  mantle* 
pieces,  side  board;*,  &c.  and  tran*>porii'd  to  various  part^  of  the 
country  to  the  amount  of  7,000  or  8,1)00  dollam  annually.  Popu- 
lation, in  UilO,  'J,r:iM.  rtrgennn  is  at  the  head  of  navigvlioo  om 
Otier  creek,  11  miles  below  Middlebury. 

Burlington^  the  s^tsit  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  is  delight- 
fully situated,  on  a  b,iy  of  the  Mamc:  nam«>  in  Lake  Champlain, 
near  the  moutb  of  Onion  river.  The  %ill:it;e  occupies  thi*  *»'de 
of  a  hill,  aHendiiii;  nearly  a  mile  iVom  the  bay-  and  i*  one  of  the 
hrind«(inipst  m  thtr  ««t:ite.  Withui  thi*  liniit«i  of  the  township,  n 
mile  N.  K.  nf  xlm  \illa«;p.  are  the  falh  of  Onion  river,  around 
\^hich  are  mV'T.iI  \alualjle  mill*  ami  nianiifarturiu!r  eiitabli^h- 
ment*.  About  JO  \  (-«>eU  na\  ii^ite  lake  Ciiaiiiplaiu,  most  of  which 
an;  owned  in  this  place.  Populiitiun.  in  IK|0,  Ki'ifH).  .S>.  J.'Au  • 
i*<  a  flouri-hin:;  toivn  on  laLe  C'iiamplain,  near  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  *lale, 

/,'///r,..fi,j7i.|  Tlieri'  are  two  colleges,  one  at  Mid(llcbi:r\  and 
•?ic  L»!h«'!  :.?  lujrliii^^t.iu.     J\IiJ  li^^'irti  coLeijt  wa^  in*  orpi^raied  in 
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1300,  and  has  1)een  fupporteii  entirely  Iiy  prirafe  bountj.  lo 
im  ;t  tiHd  ft  [iresiileDt,  4  profeMurs,  2  tutors,  and  92  ■tuilenl*- 
ll  Im9  a  library  of  more  than  1,300  Tolumes  and  n  valuable  plii- 
Ivwplucal  apparatus. — The  Uaivtrsity  of  l^trmonl,  nt  liinUogtW, 
WW  iflcor^iorateil  in  I79J,  and  hai  lii^en  liberally  pNlron>>'-«'<l,  Ijy 
tb*  tt-ite.  The  funds  consint  principally'  uf  Inndi,  nmouiiling  to 
^eol  40,000  acrp«,  ami  yield  a(  present  nn  income  af  ikCoul 
|;KX>  dollAn.     The  number  ofiludenls  in  10111  wuk  £8. 

Tbe  ^men'ttin  liltrary,  icitnti^c  and  tnilitary  aeadatu/,  WB»  el- 
taUiahcdta  1820  at  Norwich  on  Conneclicui  river,  St  mdes  riorlli 
gf  Windsor.  It  Ik  under  the  soperin tendance  of  Cupt.  AMeii 
Panrid^,  »nd  has  6  profeHors,  and  117  aludealt  or  cadets.  I'hr 
Morienl*  are  required  lo  (vear  a  uniform  dreis,  and  to  go  Ihrougli 
t  fc^olar  syxtriD  of  military  exerci'es,  besides  llie  tuual  cour»i- 
of  >tm)ii>»  pursued  nt  other  literary  ia^tilulions. 

Fop»Jation  and  Itiligion]  The  populntion  in  1790  wu* 
tbJbKi;  m  1800,  1&4,4U5;  in  1810,  SI7,G95;  and  in  ICSO, 
tS&iTi'.J:  having  nenrly  trebled  in  M  jeara.  About  hall'  (he 
pvpakilion  in  1 8^0  wa$  in  the  four  southern  counties  ;  the  itvrili- 
en  pnrt  of  the  'tale  is  thinly  aeltled.  Vermont  has  been  aellled 
calirely  from  the  other  stales  of  New>Englflod,  and  ibe  iohalii- 
iHl*  bare  of  coarse  the  New-Engbind  cb.-iracler  The  Congre- 
fUioaaliBt*  nnd  Baptists  are  the  pretuiling  denommations  of 
Chrf-tian*. 

livo*rtuafnt-]  The  legislative  power  is  rested  in  a  houie  of 
wpwwwlatives,  chosen  annually  by  the  difiercnt  <Di«ns,  ench 
lAMfi  being  entitled  to  one  representative.  The  executive  power 
i>  rested  in  n  governnr,  lieutenant  governor  and  twelve  counsel- 
Ion,  chmen  annually  by  genernl  ballot.  The  constitution  pro- 
tMm  «1m)  for  the  election  of  a  council  of  censors,  to  consist  of 
tSMrsons,  chosen  by  the  people  once  in  seven  yenrs,  Thuy 
bvia  tfaetr  o/Iice  for  tbe  space  of  one  year,  and  it  is  (heir  husiue^ 
to  inqalre  whether  Ibe  constitution  has  been  preserved  ioviolyle, 
tariag  tbs  *even  years  immedlBlely  preceding  their  appoiatnieiit, 
■4  wbclber  tbe  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov- 
■rMMot  bave  performed  their  duty.  Every  person,  of  at  yciire 
■f  age,  having  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  is  eotitlrd  lu  vote  al 
tfltleeltons  of  state  officers. 

Commtrtf.]  The  principal  exports  are  pot  and  pearl  iishes, 
Imnbcr,  beef,  pork,  butter,  chee*e,  tinx,  &c.  Tbe  mHrbfti  [a 
■hid*  the  people  of  this  stale  principally  resort  nre  Quebec, 
MtMUval,  Troy,  Albanv,  New-York,  Hartford  and  Boston.  To 
^tmbec  they  wnd  liirge  quantities  of  lumber  by  lake  Champluin 
•ad  ibe  river  Sorelle.  With  Montreal  they  trade  furfurx,  peltry, 
nil  aome  foreign  commodities.  On  the  western  aide  of  the 
nAuntdin*  ihey  derive  most  of  their  foreign  poods  from  Troy,  Ai- 
biny  and  New-Yorlt.  F;4ilcd  cattle  they  drive  lo  New-Tork  iind 
Bmton  Homes  ihey  sell  at  New-Haven  and  Hartford  for  the 
WrM  lodran  murket.  On  Connecticut  river,  lumlier  and  other 
prodnce  I*  (rnnsponed  to  Hartford  ;  Dnd  fiireign  rommodilie*  of 
tiriaui  kinds  iirc  M\'.ipn  in  rotiiin.  Mnst  pnrts  of  tbe  stale,  also, 
'■rrv  on  considerable  trade  with  [toslon- 
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Situcliiu  ani  fJiltat.]     Iklnfsachasetf*>   U  bounded  N.  by  \'er-  - 

nii>ul  and  .\'(<w-Mninp»hire  ;  E.  by  the  Allanlic)  S.  by  Rhodc-Iitl-  , 

!)n<l  and  Cannecttcdt ;  nnJ  W.  by  New-York.     Its  leng'th  on  the  ^ 

northern  line  ia  130  miles  ;  ilii  brcadtb  al  the  nestem  extremity  , 

i<  50  milen.     It  eitenda  fi-um  '11°  3:V  to  43°  bZ'  N.  lat.  and    Iron  . 

(i9'*  BO'  to  73°  10'  W.  loD.     The  area  n  estimated  al  7,250  itqaan  , 

iJhuioni-]      The  sUte  is  divided  into  14  counties  mad  300  . 


Counliei. 

1.  Es»ex, 

2.  Mi'IdlMei,  44 

3.  s„|T„(k,  2 

4.  rforfolk,  22 
fi.  Plym'ialh,  18 
G.  IVtrn-ilnbIc,  14 
7.  Briiiol,  19 
C.  Worceslcr,  51 
a.  Franklin,     25 

10.  il!iiii[i!«hire,22 
M.  Hampden,    If) 

12.  Berkf-hire,  32 

13.  l)'ikf>,  3 

1 1.  Nantucket,    1 
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iaiem,  Newburyporl- 
61.172  CbHrln<towi),CaiDbridge. 
43,H40  BwTn^. 
36,171   Dedham. 
3a,l36  l*lvmontb. 
ai,03ti  IlnrnfitKblc. 
411.9  18  Taunton. 
73.l!25  Unrres'er. 
S\>,2C'G  Greeotield- 
2t).487  Norrhamplon. 
•i9,im   Sprincrfield. 
35,7TO  l><nox. 

3.'J!J2  Eilgnrlon, 

7,36ti  Niinlucket. 


Total,       300     472,010     5'il,2a7 

Tlie  seven  Oril  nttmed  cnunlifs  )<orJ<r  nn  the  KCHHina*!.  .; 
WorCL-ster  county  is  in  tlie  CPOtre  ol  the  slate  unrf  estHndf  .^ 
tiirougri  its  whole  breadth  fnim  lilimle-Islnnil  to  K<>w-Hnmpshira.  .: 
Franklin,  lliirnp^hii'e  and  llamjidi^n  tiri:  on  Connecltcut  rivEr-  ^ 
)!erk*iiirr  h  llic  must  western  rniinlv.  ^nd  honli-r*  on  Vonnonl,  .' 
JVew-Y'irk  anil  Coiioeclicnt.  Duke's  connty  emhrnrvii  iMiirthx'f 
Vineyard  and  the  Ivliznbelh  iKhiniJs.  Nuntucket  consists  of  ihc  . 
iiilani)or]Van(ui:kel. 

PtjtiM.'Ia.]     The   county  of  M^irn<tiible  is  ii  peninxula,  r.am- '_ 
moniv  c;il>cd  the  jititintutn  of  etipt  Coil,     its  shape  ii  that  "■' '  ' 
Dian'^  arm  bi^nl  in  laiJ',  bolli  nl  the  el>>ow  and   nrri*l.     A  f[ml^'~ 
|iiirl  «r  (his  pen  insula  i*  Hjunly  and  hiirruii,  nnd  in  many  |ilnref,  _ 
H-h.<l)y  destitute  of  V';;i)talion  ;  yd  it  it  iinpnlous.     The  iuhatN- 
l«ni>  olitain  Ihcir  Mip,iurl  almrmt  eiitirxlt  I'min   tho  ncemii  ihl 
miHi  \nmg  coniliinlty  cmpli>y<'d  at  hc^i  :  nmi  ihe  hoy.  at  a  \*tS    . 
farly  iv^k,  arf  p^it  on  boiir.l  the  fi'liiiiif  I.Oiii^     In  r.ftn^eqii'-iitf 
ol'  Itit;  viob^nt  eant  wio.l»,  it  is  sii[ip(^ied  that  the  C2)>c  is  ^raduaU/ 
fiECiiriag  Hwajr. 
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Baft  and  Cipet-J  J\la*tac3w$ttu  bay  it  a  lat^  baj  commuiti* 
Haling  tvilh  the  Atlantic  belweflDcape  Ana  on  the  aorih  am)  cape 
""wid  nn  tb«  «oDili.  It  iDclndes  lereral  amaller  Iwy),  among 
which  nre  Soifon  bav,  "hlch  Wti  tip  belween  Nahant  point  on 
tbe  narlh,  and  point  Aldprton  an  Ihe  lontfa  ;  Ptymoulh  6ay,  and 
BanHabli  bay.  Bunari.  i  Acy  »  on  the  S.  W.  tide  of  Ibe  penio- 
Mla  ofcape  Cor],  aoH  »ep    Kted  from  ible  bajr  bj  a  namifr 

Mhmni-    The  roost  noted  i       *%  bnii  e  Ann  and  cape  Cod, 

mn  capf  Mtilabar,  ai   iheaouu  ir      j  of  Ibc  peoiDiala  of 

konp*  Cod;  Sandij  point,  at  the  iini  cxircmitjof  tbe  island  of 
Ktvcket ;  and  Gayhrad,  the  hi  ni  p<  1  of  Harllim'f  Vinejrard. 
Fact  of  the  Connirij.]  Tbe-aunaca  generally  nndolali)^, 
-  '  a  Ilie  HODiheasleni  connUea,  wnere  it  u  le?el.  The 
part  of  the  ^taie  ii  Irarened  rrom  north  to  sooth  bj 
jar«ral  ntog'es  of  niounliina.  The  WhUt  nunaUaim  ninrc  comet 
KD  Nen-tlamp^btrc.  nnd  nnning  on  Ibe  ea*t  ikl«  of  Connecti- 
t  river,  divides  n  little  below  Northampton  into  the  Hounl 
n  nin^e  and  Lyme  ra  The  Qrten  ffwuataan  ramgt  comes 

Vermont  and  dccu|  e*  a  Isnie  part  of  the  county  of  Bvrk' 
The  Taghkannae  rt  m  along  the  weatero  Iwandar; 
stale.  Th«  b'i!:h«i  u  f  in  the  Taghkannuc  rar^e  are 
_  lil)«  mountain,  which  i  near  Ihe  N.  W.  comer  of  tbe  Mate 
kUte  h«igh(  of  about  4,tJiiu  Act  above  the  lerelof  theiea;  and 
~|g^hbaQnur,  nhich  is  near  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  alale,  on  Ihv 
niera  ofConneclicut  nnd  New-York,Bnd  is  abonl  3,000  feet  hig:h. 
The  prindpRi  lummitiin  the  Mount  Tom  range  are  Mount  Tom 
aai  HoDnt  Holyoke,  both  of  nbich  riee  in  tbc  neighborhood  of 
Horthamplon  to  the  height  of  more  tban  1,S00  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Bca.  WachuictI  le  a  linieile  mountain  in  Princeton, 
]6  nilet  north  of  Worcester  The  height  ia  variouBl;  eitiinated 
from  S,000  to  3,000  feel. 

Sail  and  Prodaetioni.]  On  the  sea  coafil  tbe  land  is  poor,  pnr- 
tici^rlj'  in  Ibe  loutheastem  counties  which  are  snndj'.  The 
f^.jlHt  of  the  state  has  general!}'  a  good  soil,  producing  grass,  Indian 
Ut^Cff*)  rye,  ■vbeat,(iats  and  pQtatoes,i:i  abundance.  In  noslaleinihe 
g.^UMoa  bare  greater  advuncns  been  made  in  agriculture  than  in 
^^ItiM^tchoietls.  The  towns  nrouud  Boston  are  litentlly  gardens 
^i^TPai  which  the  capilnl  is  supplied  with  the  finest  fruits  and  vege- 
J^ij/^tet.  Agricultural  societies  have  recently  been  formed  in  various 
f  ^yutiof  the  stale,  which  promise  to  lie  ofKrcnt  bencgtby  encour- 
■pog  the  importation  of  valuable  breeds  of  aniniala,  and  pro- 
^  npCisK  ever;  species  of  agricuilitral  improvement. 
L  ■  -  JUimenh-^  Iroa  ore  'n  found  in  considerable  qunnlilies  in 
^3|lriHol  and  Plymouth  counties.  *4uarries  of  marble  have  been 
h  .tfntf  il  in  Slockbi'idge,  and  in  otiier  towns  of  IterkKhire  coonly. 
CvJBrMt  qiiaulitie«  of  beaiiriful  granite  are  found  in  CheltusfiT'l  iiint 
Is  .T/llptT''"?''!  D^"'*  ''i^  banks  of  the  Middlesex  calinl ;  it  is  much 
Lf  ^MM  for  building  in  Boston  and  other  pbice^. 
(t-  Jlw«r».J  Conneelieul  rher  traverses  the  western  purl  of  tbe 
1^.  jtato  from  nurth  to  south  and  parses  into  Conner'icut.  The 
iterriataek  comes  from  New- Hampshire,  and  ruuning  in  a  norib- 
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i?R<tpr1jr  direction  about  50  milef,  fa\h  into  the  ocean  bolotr 
Neiv  bury  port.  /pnuicA  river  is  a  small  Btream,  which  falUinto 
Ihe  ocean  9  milei  south  of  (he  Merrimiick-  Charla  river  falls 
into  DoBlnn  harbor  between  Boston  Hnil  CharleMown,  after  ■ 
norlliensterly  course  of  4U  miles.  It  is  naTigahle  to  Watertown, 
7  miles.  A'e/miucl  river  falls  into  Hoilon  harbor  on  the  south 
•ride  of  the  town.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons  to  MiU 
ton,  4  miles.  Tnunlon  rivtr  rises  in  Plymouth  county,  anil  after 
H  S.  W.  cotirse  of5U  miles  falls  into  Narragansett  bay.  It  il  nar- 
igabte  for  small  vessels  to  Taunton,  20  miles. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  from  tbi*  Mate  arc, 
Wrsijie'.d  riotr,  which  rise*  in  the  northern  part  of  Berkshire 
county,  an<1  running  in  a  S.  E.  direction  joins  il  at  Wpst  Spring- 
AeV\  near  the  southern  boundary ;  Detrftld  river,  which  rises  in 
Bcnnin(!'ton  county  in  Vermont,  anil  runninj;  H.  K.  empties  itself 
between  Deerfield  and  Greentield  near  the  northern  boundary; 
Milltri  rhirr,  which  empties  itself  from  the  ea«t  sirte,  above 
OeerGeld  river;  and  the  ChiekapM^  which  hues  in  VVorreMer 
county,  au^  running  S-  W.  empties  itself  at  Springfield,  above  Ihe 
mouth  of  Westfield  river. 

The  principal  tributnries  of  the  Merrimack  from  this  state  are, 
(he  A%i>hua,  which  rises  in  Worcester  county  nnd  running  N.  E. 
into  New-Hampshire,  empties  itself  near  the  southern  boundary 
of  that  slate  ;  and  Coneard  rtrer,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
tivo  small  rivers  at  Concord  and  runnmg  Ff.  E- empties  itself  IS 
or  20  miles  below  the  Nashua. 

The  fhoeittnaae  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Berkshire  county 
and  flows  south  into  Connecticut,  dritining  (he  waters  of  ihe  val- 
ley  included  between  the  Green  mountain  range  on  the  east  and 
the  Taerhkannuc  range  on  (be  west. 

Canah.\  Midillciex  caHat  is  ivholly  within  the  rounlyoflHtd 
dIcotiK.  Iiconnecis  Boston  harbor  with  Merrimack  river,  it  i^ 
supplied  with  water  by  Concord  river  which  it  crrmses  on  its  sur- 
Thcp.  I'rom  Ihal  river,  southward,  it  descends  107  feet  hy  |3 
lorki,  lo  Hit  tide  mater  of  ItoNton  hiirbor;  and  from  that  river, 
iiorlliward,  it  descends  21  feel  by  3  lochs,  to  the  level  of  Merri- 
mack river.  Tbecannlin"!  mitei:  long',  34  feel  wide  nn  the 
surfiice,  anrl  4  feet  deep.  It  was  cnmmcnced  i:i  ]7!)3  and  com- 
pleted in  1804  at  an  expense  of  more  Ihati  ^700,000.  By  thfa 
cannl  and  Merrimack  river  an  c:i<y  commiinicalion  is  opened  be- 
Iwen  Boston  and  ihr  inlerior  of  Nriv-llHmpshire. 

There  i»  a  canal  around  the  falls  in  Connecticut  river  at 
South  lliidley-  In  one  pl^ce  il  ifictit  (hrongh  the  solid  rock  mor« 
than  40  f'oel  deep  and  300  feet  in  lenftih.  There  are  olher 
(all*  ill  Ihe  Cooner.iicut  above  and  helow  South  Uadley.  whi«h 
have  been  overcome  by  canaU,  d»ms  and  other  improvements,  so 
iliHl  ihr- river  is  now  iiatittrible  for  boats  Ihrnugh  (he  whole  <rf 
Its  roiiT'e  in  this  state,  and  as  high  as  Both  in  New-Ham|i<>hlre. 

\  c:innl  for  sloop-  IVom  Buzzard'*  bav  (o  UnrnMsible  bnj 
ihrcn^h  ilie  itthmiis  of  ciipe  Cud  lias  Jang  been  in  rnntemplation, 
nnd;:ilE18a   company  was  incorporated  to  carry  the  plan  into 
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■i^^iliim.  Thi  gr«st  ohjeet  is  ro  ehorten  the  v^yego  betiveen 
^^KImi  hoiI  tb«  Kuulhprn  pom,  aad  (o  avniil  [fi<^  dangerous  oaW- 
^^Bmn  nrniinil  capo  Cod,  nbicl)  hns  hpri<lnror«  occH^ioncd  the 
^MMrncltnn  of  much  giruiicrijr  and  ntHny  lives. 

l^hUf  Totan»'\  UuvTON,  the  rnpiinl  ol'lhe  nal«,  na>J  ihe  Imt^' 
•d  town  in  N^nr-EoyUiiul,  ii  pl<!>sttDlly  niiuateit  at  the  boltntn  ol' 
MaMactiusiMia  bay,  ou  a  [tuDi-unlii  of  an  iineri?!)  tur^ice,  2  inilea 
king,  and  in  ibo  wideX  [Mirt  alioui  mie  mile  wiife.  The  hurbar  it 
DDT  of  ttip  hpit  in  ihtt  UaiUiI  Ma(»s.  It  liiH  •officienl  deplh  or  wa- 
Irr  forihc  liirgvst  Te««ei«at  all  ti[nGSofli<tp,  aiuI  iaacceSfibU  at  at) 
fspnoDfis  of  Itie  year.  If  ia  Knfe  from  pvcry  wind, and  so  capnoioua 
thai  it  irill  .illow  6U0  vessels  to  ride  iil  anchor,  while  the  enlrnnpi; 
n  *«  aarrvvr  as  scarcely  [u  lulmil  twa  ahipH  abrciiRt.  Thtt  tn- 
trance  k  mcII  df  lenHed  iiy  Fort  Itiili-pendeiicc  and  Fort  Wnrren. 
Therv  are  four  briili;c9  connerling'  BofIoci  wilh  the  aitJAceut 
ia»M.  CtMcles  river  britlge,  nlnc^hiannectnil  ivilh  C'li.irlfKOffn 
«n  the  ootlbi  is  1503  feet  lon^,  4^  hroid,  nad  ^txnds  On  75  piers- 
W*al  Botion  hriilife.  conneciiug  a  t*iih  CnDihi'ldgcpori  on  ih« 
wed.  ia  3,483  fe*t  ton?,  and  stands  on  lau  piers.  Crsgie'i 
bh4g«  ia  beiw^RD ibo»e  Iwu, and  comucia  it  tvtlk  Cambridgf.  A 
■'H-iun/iou*)/ two  mile))  lon^nnil&ofe«twi<I«.trii4Cftm[tlpied  in 
tBSl  WPMB  ihc  hay  on  the  S.  W.  side  ofth?  cJiT,al  un  expense  ' 
of  about  i.WO,tHK).  The  object  of  it  is  lo  opnn  "a  iic-w  aveiiiic, 
■od  alio  to  creute  a  waier  power  •ulficitnt  lo  put  in  opei'utjvit 
(stea*ive  tide  mills  nml  olher  iviitcr  ivorkri. 

Tbe  houses  in  Ihu  older  part  of  ihe  riry  nre  I'l^m,  anrl  (In- 
iir?et>>  genurally  aarrnw  and  cmokad,  but  in  We!>t  Boston  and  iu 
•eveni  atreets  recently  liid  onl,  the  pritnie  hiiildirf^s  urp  mnrn 
f^kndid  than  in  any  other  lil.v  io  'he  United  SJtniex.  )n  1817 
Uiem  WOK  erected  on  each  oidi-  of  Mai  kct^trcel,  u  hipck  ol'  brick 
•t«r*>  more  than  100  feet  in  length,  and  4  alorles  blj^h  i  mid  on 
CeiAral  wharf,  another  inimense  pile  of  buihlm^'s  irwi  cnm^.icir<I 
Ifce  tame  year,  l,!MU  leei  long  and  containing  b  I  ficires  4  f<!i>i'ii  « 
high. 

AnOng  ihe  puMic  l>iiildiog;n  are  the  Stiil<>  hon»^''.  ^vhii  h  lt> 
bqiti  on  eleraled  ground.  unJ  coniiDiin<U  n  line  view  iifllii;  ku- 
toandiiig  country  ;  the  new  court  bouai-,  built  of  *taiie,  iii  un 
e^penae  of  |$9SJAIU;  Fancuil  hall,  where  nil  town  meciin^s  un- 
held;  M  theatre  i  an  almshouse;  a  cui'lom-lioii«e ; and  2H  jilaiar^ 
for  pulilic  MTonhip,  1 1  of  which  are  fur  CoiiKreSHlionMliM?.  4  for 
Epit«opalian*,  41oritMp(iets,  2  for  MelhodiM*,  ^  fT  1-'n>v<ni<(' 
Mt<,  I  for  iioniau  Calholicn,  1  fur  Fricads  h  new  Jeru'.iirin 
church,  and  (be  aeatneu'H  chapeh 

Among  Dir  literary  iiisiituiton*  nri!  (bo  Itaon  Albntiirn-n.  n  hi.h 
cc>o(ai«i>  about  111,000  volnmra;  Iba  l!((iinDlibr:iry,  which  but  'i 
w  i:i,UOO,  aud  srrenil  other  libmrif^  boN||ifl<;  lo  liteiMcy  mkL- 
etic*.  Aowng  the  bcnvvolent  in»tiliitti>nitiirv>  thr  Oi'ncnl  lIiM' 
pital  fniiD'It-d  in  ICIU,  which  hii^  beim  ri<'.h!y  cndowid  by  Ihe  lib- 
erality of  the  Etiite  nod  of  individu»tit ;  niida  IIo'pil;il  tft  tht:  In- 
■tne,  the  buildings  of  which  are  iiiiuuleri  in  Chnrlesiown. 

BmIoii  in  »ery  eslensiively  eii^dgeil  iii  coniiv  !ce.  There  ure 
probably  lew  cilicg  in  the  world  where  there  li   ^o  uucb  walth 
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in  proportion  Ui  iho  population.  Tiic  amount  of  shipping  o«vnei1 
here  in  lOl  j  wuti  143,120  tons;  a  greater  amount  than  bclons^ed 
to  any  otiior  port  in  the  United  Stale?,  except  New-York.  The 
country  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  w  fertile  and  populous,  and 
connected  with  the  capital  by  fine  roads,  while  the  Middlesex 
canal  opens  a  Wiier  communication  with  the  interior  of  New- 
Himp««!)irp.  The  population  of  Boston  in  1  COO  was  24,937;  in 
101 0,  33,250;  and  in  1820,  43,298.  The  Inhabitants  have  longf 
been  celebrated  for  their  enterprise  and  intelligonco,  and  for  the 
libertlity  with  which  thoy  support  religious,  literary  and  hu- 
mano  institutions. 

The  country  around  6o.«tou  is  the  admiration  of  every  traveller 
of  taste.  The  view  from  the  dome  of  the  State  house  sur- 
passes any  thinjn;'  of  the  kind  in  this  countrv.  and  is  not  ex- 
celled by  that  from  the  castle  hill  of  Edinburgh,  or  that  of 
the  bay  of  Naples  from  the  castle  of  St.  KInio.  Here  may 
be  seen  at  one  view,  t!io  shipfdn^,  the  hiirbor  viriegalcd 
with  islands  and  alivo  with  basines'*  r  Charles  river  and  its  beau- 
tit'ii  iMuntrv  orn  rncnied  with  olci'int  coimtrv  seal-* ;  a-.id  more 
than  20  tlourisiiin;?  towns.  The  hills  are  tinMly  cultivuied,  Rud 
rounded  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  «»in«^ular  felir.ify. 

Salciti^  the  second  town  in  New-T.ngland  in  commerce,  wealth, 
and  population,  is  built  on  a  low  peninsul:*,  formed  by  two 
small  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North  an»l  South  rivers ;  over 
the  tonne r  of  which  is  a  bhdqre  l,5v)0  feet  lonij,  connecting  the 
town  «ith  Hrvr^rly  :  the  other  separates  it  Irom  IVlarhlehead,  and 
foiMn<  the  principal  harbor.  The  harbor  is  «o  shallow  that  ves- 
v'is  drawing  more  than  12  feet  water  must  load  and  unload  at  a 
di^t:lr;cp  tVom  the  wharve-. 

Tiie  strciri-i  arc  crooked,  and  the  houses  are  generally  huill  of 
wood,  hut  many  of  those  recently  orocted  are  handsome  edilicefl 
of  bnck.  \mong  the  pulilic  buildings  are  a  court  house,  alms- 
house, markt^t  bouse,  3  banks,  a  museum  belonging  to  the  Easl- 
Tndia  Marine  society,  an  athenieum  containing  more  than  5,0U0 
volumes,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  1 1  houses  of  public  worship,  6 
for  Congregationalists,  2  for  Baptists,  1  for  Episcopalians,  1  for 
Tricnds,  and  1  for  Universalisls. 

The  commerce  of  Salem  is  cxten<%ive.  In  IBIH,  it  was  the 
.sixth  (own  in  the  United  States  in  amouul  of  shipping,  the  num- 
ber of  tons  being  34,451,  of  which  nearly  one  hjlf  w«ts  employed 
in  the  India  trade.  This  trade  has  been  prosecuted  with  great 
^:pirit  and  success  for  mmv  vears,  and  has  been  a  source  of  much 
wealth  to  the  town.  A  society  composed  of  masters  and  super- 
cargoes ofvcsseU  wiiariKive  s-iiied  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope 
or  cape  Horn,  was  iucorporated  in  UIOI,  an  I  now  consistH  of  about 
it)0  members.  A  museum  belongs  to  the  society,  composed 
of  r:urio*iiies  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  nn<l  is  visited  by  strang- 
ers without  expense.  The  inhabitants  of  .Salem  arc  cclehratcd 
for  enterprise,  industry  and  true  republican  economy.  It  is  the 
oldo^t  town  in  jMa^achusetts,  except  Plymouth,  having  beeo  set- 
tled in  H5i2G.     Th?  population  in  1C20  \Ta5  12,731. 
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XtwImrfpoTU  ibe  third  town  in  the  •tale  in  impuUlioo  nnd  com- 
merre,  ii  silualed  od  the  aoulh  hunk  orM^rrlmnck  river,  :t  duIfa 
Irani  in  moulh,  and  H  milea  north  of  Salem-  tt  ii  one  ol'  llie 
han'l>nme*l  (owoi  in  the  Uniled  Stale%  the  nls  beiii|;  a  heuutiiul 
declivity,  the  hoiuM  neUlj  built,  aod  the  tlrceu  wide  nnd  inier- 
•evtin^ each  other  nearly  at  ri|tht  anglcf.  Aiuonff  Ihc  piiMiv 
buildingi  are  S  hanki ;  and  T  houMx  for  public  wnr^hip,  '.i  iVil' 
C'onf  regHlionalul*,  2  for  Prcabylcriuu,  1  for  £pi*co|>aIia['*  and 
1  for  bHpliiTii. 

In  iuib  Newburjport  traf  th«  lOthton-n  in  the  United  Al.iiei 
in  amnutil  of  ahipping.  The  number  of  tnoa  wua  S'l.SSS,  em- 
ploved  pariljr  in  (he  coaitm^^  Irdde  and  A-  heriei  and  partly  in 
the  trade  ii>  the  We»t  Indict,  Europe  and  the  EaM  Inriic*.  The 
tatrn  it  well  ittuated  for  hhip  building,  haviig  the  advantit^e  ul' 
recciiing  lumber  from  the  interior  hy  Merrimack  river.  The 
harl'or  11  deep,  nfe  aod  capaciont,  hut  difBcnIl  in  enter.  The 
tnwn  laffercd  severely  by  the  restriction*  nn  commerce  previou-t 
tn  the  late  war,  and  by  lire  in  181 1.  It  ha4  not  yet  futly  recnver- 
Cil  from  Ihcae  mitforlnnca.  PopulatioD  io  I8|0,  7.634  ;  in  ]8''0, 
Gli:i2. 

(JU-tnuUrr  in  aitnateil  on  the  penintnla  of  Cape  Ann,  at  the 
northetn  estremily  of  MawHchu»etti  bar,  16  miles  N.  E^  of  Sn- 
lem.  Il  is  one  of  the  moat  consid>'rable  fi^hin^  town*  in  the  Com- 
aoaweallh-  The  amount  of  fhi|ipin|t  owned  here  in  1916  was 
ll,U80toni.  Population  in  1820,  G,384.  On  the  S.  £.  side  of 
the  toHTo  ii  Tbatcher*s  iiland,  on  which  are  two  ligbt-hoi»eii. 

Bmrtf  lies  direclly  north  of  Salem,  and  is  connected  with  it 
by  a  bridge  t,500  feet  in  length.  It  hat  considerable  traile,  and 
the  inhabitanta  are  eilenMrely  engaged  in  tfa«  fisheriea.  Popu- 
Utioo,  in  leSU,  4,283, 

.Varilduad  is  on  a  peniuulaf  lA  milei  N  E.  of  Buaton  and  ■!< 
S.  £■  of  Salem,  ll  ii  more  cKefMirely  engaged  in  the  bank  ti>h- 
eric*  than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.  In  1818  lher« 
were  St)  vosaela  employed  from  ibis  port  in  the  fmhery  of  the 
Urand  Bank,  manned  by  T6U  men.  Tlie  whole  amonni  of  ship- 
ping, in  t815t  was  16,65I>  Ions.     Population  in  ISiM,  6,6W. 

l.gnn  lies  on  the  coait,  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Salem  and  !)  N.  E.  of 
BoatoD.  It  ■•  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shocii.  No 
lets  than  a  million  pair  were  mude  here  in  1811.  Tbey  are 
«eiit  in  large  ijuaniiiie*  to  the  toulhem  slates  and  the  WcM  lu- 
4i<M.  Population,  in  1SS0,  4,51&.  /.yaa  Btath  il  rntMrded  »■ 
a  curiosity.  Il  connecis  the  peniiuulii  of  NaLant  with  the  niuin 
land,  and  is  a  farnrite  place  of  resort  for  purties  of  pleasure  fium 
BosioD,  Sal«iy  and  Marblebcad. 

C'karluDntm  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula  foruetl  I'v 
Myattc  and  Charles  riveni,  which  unite  immediately  brlciv  i*i 
Boston  harbor.  A  bridge  across  Charles  river  counects  Ihe  l<mn 
with  Bosinn,  and  two  others  across  Uyslic  riser  connect  it  with 
Maiden,  and  with  Chi^lsea.  There  is  also  s  briilge  ucro»s  a  biij 
of  Chsrle«  riter,  no  the  west  side  of  (be  town,  coonrctiiiir  it  Aitb 
Tambridge.     Among   the  public  buildings  are  Uic  stiile  'pH*"!-. 
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the  Maseachusetts  Insane  Hovpital,  an  .ilmshoitfe,  town  home  ; 
and  5  houses  for  puhlic  worship,  2  for  Congregalionalists,  1  for 
Ba)iti8ts,  I  for  Universalists  and  i  for  Methodists.  A  navy  yard 
of  the  United  Statos  occupies  the  8.  E.  part  of  the  town.  It  con- 
sists of  aliout  60  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  erected  a  marine 
hos[iithl,  a  spacious  ware  hon^e,  an  nrsenal,  and  house  for  the 
acroinodation  of  the  supenntendant,all  of  brick  ;  and  an  immense 
wooden  edifices  under  which  the  largest  veMels  of  war  are 
built.  The  celebrutcd  battle  of  ^^  Br eecTs  hill^'^'' commonly^  but 
incorrectly  called  ^^  Bunker  hill  battle,^^  was  fought  in  this 
touri.  June  17,  1775.  The  population  of  Charlestown  in  1820 
wa?  6,591. 

Plymouth  is  on  the  coast  36  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  It  is  the 
o1(le>t  tOM-n  in  Ncw-V.Dg-hnd.  The  first  settlers  landed  here  on 
the  ^2d  of  December  16v!0.  A  part  of  the  rork  on  which  the  pil- 
grims landed  has  been  removed  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
tli»'  pnu  vojpary  of  ihfir  hindinp  ij*  vtill  clebrated.  The  harbor 
of  Plymouth  is  spacious  but  shallow.  The  amount  of  shipping 
in  18i5,  was  18,875  tons.     FopulaUon  in  1820,  4,384. 

Pn/vincetovsn  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  peniosala  of 
cape  Cod,  60  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston  by  water,  116  by  land.  Its 
harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state,  opens  to  the  soath- 
ward,  and  has  depth  of  water  for  any  shi|»s.  The  houses  are 
one  story  high  and  set  on  piles  that  the  driving  snnds  may  fmss 
under  them,  otherwise  thcv  would  be  buried.  The  inhabitants 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  prosecution  of  the  fi^herieii,  and 
are  dependent  on  Boston  and  on  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  for 
every  vegetable  production.     Population  in  1820,  1,225. 

AVz0  Bedford  is  52  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  the  e«»tuarv  of  a 
small  river  which  flows  into  Buzzard^s  bay.  It  has  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbor.  The  inhabitants  are  citensively  engaged  in 
the  whale  fishery.  In  1818  more  than  20  vessels  were  emfiloyed 
in  (he  whale  fishery  and  many  more  in  the  Cod  fishery,  coasting 
trade,  and  forei<ni  trade.  The  ivhole  amount  of  shipping,  in 
1818,  was  23,712  tons.  Population,  in  1820,  3,941.  Taunton 
i*"  :i  piea:»ant  and  flourishing  town  on  the  west  side  of  Taunton 
rivi  r.  SG  miles  smith  of  Boi«tnii.     Popu!aiion,  in  1820,   4,520. 

if ''-rrvfrr,  the  capital  of  Worcester  county,  is  a  plea}«ant  and 
flnuri-iliinur  town  40  miles  we^t  of  Boston.  Population  in  1820, 
2^,r>(i2.  In  1819  a  hamlscime  and  commodious  building  was 
erected  here  for  the  reception  of  the  library  and  cabinet  of  the 
Am'T'  an  Antiquarian  s<«r.iety.  The  library  consists  of  neurly 
ij,y,K'\)  vi*liim"s,  many  of  them  rare  and  valuable  works,  and  the 
(.abinet  is  respectable. 

^prirgfirlti  piuml»<  on  the  ea»t  bank  of  Connocfirut  river,  87 
mib'^  west  of  Ho-ton.  It  ba«i  several  floorishin;;  maniifoctniing 
est;iblishmentj(,  atid  cnrrirn  on  an  eiiensive  inland  trade.  Po|i- 
ulation,  in  1820,  3^914-  The  prinrrpal  armory  of  the  I'nited 
States  is  in  this  town.  The  t^itnation  of  the  armniy  is  remarka- 
bly pleasant  and  beallliy,  l»ein^  a  perfectly  level  elevated  plat, 
about  half  a  mile  ca<3t  of  the  village.    The  buildings  are  arranged 
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m  n  Inrge  sqniire,  and  consist  oFdne  brick  edifice  804  feet  by  39^ 
2  itoriet  hifch,  occnpied  by  lark  Hiers,  stockers  and  finishers  ;  a 
Mck  fori^in^  shop,  150  feet  by  32  ;  h  brick  buildings  60  foet  by 
32,  2  stories  high,  the  second  i^tory  forming  a  hirge  and  sfiacioio 
kail  ilevoted  to  religions  worship;  a  brick  building  100  feet  by 
4ti,  and  2  stories  high,n9ed  as  a  depof^itory  of  anns ;  and  namerous 
snaller  stores  and  shops. — The  water  works  are  situated  on 
Mill  river,  about  I  mile  »outh  of  the  armory,  and  comprise  5 
workshops,  26  forges,  tO  tnp-hammers  and  18  water  wheels, 
tzkibitiDg  the  greatest  assemblage  of  mills,  and  other  water- 
works, to  be  found  in  the  stntf .  In  the  whole  establishment  ute 
onployed  from  940  to  250  workmen,  who  complete,  on  an  tiv<* 
enigpe,  about  45  muskets  daily,  and  the  number  may  be  increased 
to  almost  any  eitent.  From  ]7i^5  to  December  1817  128,559 
Baskets  were  made  here. 

Mifikainpion  is  situated  in  the  mi(1>«t  of  a  beiiutiful  country, 
oa  tlio  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  18  milus  north  nf  Spring- 
ftekL  It  contained  in  1820,  2^851  inbubitunts.  The  prospect 
froso  Mount  Holyoke  in  the  immediHte  Ticinity  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  most  extensive  in  New-Rngland. 

Tbo  principal  towns  in  Berkshire  county  are  Stockbritfge  and 
Ml  the  Hooestennuc;  PittsfifUl.  12   miles  north  of  Stock- 
,  and  WilUamittiymn^  the  seat  of  Williams'  college,  in  the 
K.  W.  comer  of  the  state. 

Efdmcation.^  Massnchusetts  is  highly  distincfuished  for  her 
literary  institutions.  There  is  a  University  at  Cambridq^e,  a  col- 
lege at  \Villiam<«town,  a  collegiate  institution  at  Amherst,  and  a 
Theological  seminary  at  Andover;  be^iides  numerous  flourish- 
ing academies. 

Harvard  cnllege^  now  the  University  in  Camhridfrf^  3  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Boston,  is  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy  literary  iii.<ti- 
tntion  in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  in  16:)8,  in  le^5  than 
fl>  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  New-England.  Its  otTicers 
HI  1881  were  a  pret^ident,  20  prcifessors,  5  tulor9,  a  firoctorand  a 
regeot  The  Library  it)  the  largest  in  America,  containing  25,i)U0 
Tolames.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  com- 
plete. There  is  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals  belonging  to  the 
aoiversity  ;  an  excellent  anatomical  museum  ;  and  a  botanic  gar- 
den ^containing  B-  acres,  and  furnished  with  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  bo;h  native  and  foreign. 

The  college  buildings  coni^ist  of  the  University  hall,  which  is 
an  elegant  stone  edifice  containing  the  chapel^  dining  halls  and 
lectnre  room^  ;  Harvani  hall,  containing  the  library,  phi !u«;oph- 
ical  apparatu!<,  museum,  &c.  4  spacious  brick  ediflcei^,  containing 
rooms  for  studpnl!*;  and  several  other  buildings,  tor  the  acrom- 
■Mdation  of  the  president,  profossors  and  students.  An  a*<tro- 
aomical  observatory  is  about  to  be  erected  on  an  expensive 
scale. 

A  law  school,  n  medical  school,  and  a  theological  seminary 
form  part  of  the  t.^niversity- .  The  whole  number  of  students  in 
1821    WHS  374;  of  whom  29  were  thao logical  students,   1,3  law 
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iiUfio  behind  Providence  in  commerce  and  population.  The 
■amher  of  inhabitants  in  1820  was  7^1 9. 

BrtMiol  is  on  the  east  side  of  Narraganset  bay,  1 5  miles  S.  S.  E. 
•f  Providence.  It  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  and  is  a 
■(ace  of  considerable  trade.  The  amount  of  shipping  owned 
here  in  181 5  was  6,944  tons.  Population,  in  1820,  3,1 97.  fFar- 
rM  ia  a  pleasant  town  adjoining  Bristol  on  the  north.  fVarwieky 
•B  Greenwich  bay,  10  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Providence,  is  eitensiye- 
}f  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  It  has  no  less 
than  15  cotton  factories,  and  in  1820  contained  3,643  inhabitants. 
PmwMuekei  viUage^  situated  at  the  falls  of  Pawtucket  river,  4  miles 
lf£.  of  Providence,  is  one  of  the  most  dourisbing  manufacturing 
villages  an  the  United  States. 

iUticaiUm.]  Brown  university  in  Providence  is  one  of  the 
Bosl  floQi  ishing  and  respectable  literary  iuAtitutJons  in  the  United 
States.  U  was  originally  eslabluhed  at  Warren,  in  1764,  and  was 
lemoved  to  Providence  in  1 770.  It  has  a  president,  8  profes^rs, 
ttutoraand  160  students.  The  college  library  contains  about 
6i^000  Tolumes,  and  the  society  libraries  of  the  students  2,000  or 
SJDOO  nore.     The  philosophical  apparatus  is  extensive  and  cnm- 

Cte.  There  are  two  college  edifice*  of  brick,  containing  rooms 
too  students.  They  are  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence, 
•■d  conmand  an  ectensive  and  variegated  prospect.  It  is  re- 
paired that  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  this 
ooiversity  should  be  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

Common  schools  are  not  supported  by  law  in  Rhode-Island  as 
in  the  other  New-England  states.  Academies  however,  j»r"  es- 
tablished in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  private  schools  arc 
maintained  during  the  winter  months  in  almost  every  part  of  the 

state. 

Population.]  The  population  in  1790  was  6v%825;  in  1800, 
69,128;  in  1810,  7(5,931  ;  in  1820,  8:^,059,  or  h3  for  each  -quare 
oule.  In  Charlestown,  on  the  sonthern  shore  of  the  state,  are 
the  remains  of  the  once  famous  Narraganset  tribe  ot*  Indians. 
Thejr  arc  now  reduced  to  about  100  souls,  and  are  a  miserable, 
degraded  race  of  beins^s. 

Religion,]  The  Baptists  are  the  mo((t  numerous  denomination 
of  Christians.  They  have  57  congregations  ;  the  Friends, 
18  ;  Congregational ists,  1 1  ;  Episcopalians,  5  ;  Moravians,  1  ; 
Jews,  1. 

Gurvemment]  The  constitution  of  the  state  is  the  charter 
granted  to  the  colony  by  Charles  11.  in  1663.  The  legislative 
power  is  veiled  in  a  General  Asi^embly  consisting  of  two  branches, 
the  Senate  and  Hou^ift  of*  HeproRentatives.  The  Senate  consists 
often  member?*,  and  the  House  of  Keprcscntatives  of  two  deputies 
frum  each  town,  with  the  exception  of  Providence,  Portsmouth, 
Warwick  and  Newport ;  the  three  first  of  which  are  entitled  t^ 
fcur  each,  and  the  last  to  six.  The  Representatives  are  chosea 
lemi-annunlly.  The  executivejj|yver  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  or, 
ID  case  of  bis  death,  in  a  Lieut.  Governor,  both  of-  whom  have 
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ripe,  it  is  a  fiivoriCe  resort  for  parties  of  pleasure.  On  the  north 
end  of  the  islan«J  are  two  light-hna^es  and  several  houses  have 
been  erected  by  the  Ffumane  society,  and  furnished  with  conven- 
iences for  the  relief  of  di!»tres?ed  muriner^. 

jYantuckel  island  lie^  south  of  the  peninsula  of  cape  Cod,  near 
41^  20'  N.  Int.  and  70^  W.  Ion.  It  i<i  15  niilen  lone;  and  contains 
about  50  square  miles.  The  climate  is  mild  compared  with  that 
of  the  adjicent  continent.  The  soil  is  lig^ht  and  sandy,  but  ia 
some  parts  is  rich  and  productive,  particularly  in  hay.  It  wa«  for- 
merly well  wooded;  but  ther^^  is  not  now  a  singfle  tree  of  native 
growth.  The  land  is  chieHy  held  in  common  by  the  inhiibitant*. 
All  the  cow?,  amounting:  to  about  5'JO  feed  together  in  one  herd  ; 
all  the  sheep,  14,<)00,  in  one  parture.  The  inhabitants  are  prin- 
cipally rohu8t,  enterprising  seamc^n,  extensively  ensfaged  id  the 
whale  ti!4hery,  and  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  skil- 
ful and  adventurous  seamen  in  the  worhl.  They  suffered  severe- 
ly both  in  the  revolutionary  and  Ute  war,  a  large  portion  of  their 
shipping  bavins:  been  captured  t>y  the  British.  Since  the  peace, 
ho^vever,  the  whale  tishcry  has  revived,  and  there  are  now  about 
101)  ships  employed  in  this  business.  There  »rc  50  spermaceti 
works  on  the  island,  empbying  a  capital  of  |^G00,000.  JSiantuck- 
et^  the  only  town,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Its  harbor  is 
completely  safe  from  all  winds,  being  almost  land-locked,  the 
points  at  its  entrance  approaching  within  a  mile  of  each  other.  It 
contains  2  banks ;  2  insurance  companies  ;  and  5  bouses  of  pub- 
lic worship,  2  for  Friends,  2  for  Com^regationalists,  and  one  lor 
Methoilists.     Population,  in  18^0,   7,2G6. 

Martkd*s  Vineyard  lies  west  of  Nantucket.  It  is  20  miles  long, 
and  from  2  to  10  broad.  Edgartown,  the  chief  town,  contains 
t,374  inhabitants.  There  is  a  spacious  harbor  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  called  Holmes^  hole,  to  which  vessels  bound  to  the 
eastward  frequently  resort,  and  wait  for  a  wind  to  enable  themto 
duui>le  cape  Cod.  The  Klizabtth  islands  are  small  islands,  ex- 
tending in  a  row,  about  18  miles  in  length,  along  the  south  side 
of  Buzzard's  bay.. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent]  Rhode-Island  is  l>ouoded  N.  and  £.  by 
Massiichu4ctts  ;  S.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  and  \V.  by  Connecticut.  It 
extends  from  41^  17'  to  4^!"  N.  lat.  and  from  7*1**  6*  to  ll"" b^  W. 
Ion.  it  is  49  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  on  its  northern 
boundary  29  broad.  The  area  is  estimated  at  1,580  sc^uare 
miles. 

Divisions.]  The  state  is  divided  into  five  counties  anil  31 
(OMros. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 


1Q3 


C^mitiet 

TowRt, 

I'o|r.  in  1810. 

Pop.  io  18S0. 

FrofitleDce, 

10 

30,769 

86,736 

Kent, 

4 

9,834 

10,228 

WwhinfiTtoD, 

7 

14,962 

16,687 

New  port, 

7 

16,e94 

16,771 

Bnttol, 

3 

6,072 

6,637 

Total,        31 


76,931 


83,069 


C^ii^  loiriM. 
Pi'ovjdence. 
Warwick. 
Soalfa'KiDg8(oo 
N4!iil)(irt. 
Bristol. 


Bsp.}  Jfarraganset  bay  runs  from  north  to  youth,  dividing  the 
itate  into  two  part§,  nnd  communicates  with  the  ocean  between 
point  JiHlith  on  the  west  «nd  point  doaconet  on  the  east.  It  it 
aiNMit  30  miles  long  and  16  broad,  and  embraces  several  consid- 
craMe  inlands.  Tlip  northeast  arm  of  Narraganset  kny  is  called 
Mmntt  Hope  bay;  the  northwest  nrm^  Greenwich  bay ;  and  the 
■oTtbern  nrm,  Providence  hay-  The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into 
it  ftffv  Providl^nce  river  tiom  the  north,  and  Tunnlon  river  from 
tke  northeast.  The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  ez- 
aiaine  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  1817,  w«-re  of  opinion 
thai  thia  bay  presented  the  best  si*e  for  a  naval  depot  in  the  Un- 
ioB  north  of  Chesapeak  hay.  It  is  accessible  from  the  sea  at 
aKaea^ons  of  the  year;  it  affords  capacious  harbors,  and  can  be 
arilered  from  the  ocean  in  a  few  hours^  sail ;  it  is  not  susceptibla 
of  a  continued  blorknde  ;  nor  is  it  obstructed  by  ice. 

Islands.]  Hhodt'Island^  iVom  uliicli  the  ttute  Ijikes  it^  name,  is 
in  Narragan'spt  bay.  If  is  16  miles  long  and  on  an  average  3^^ 
broad,  rontaininsr  about  50  Htpr.ire  miles.  Its  climate  is  debgbii'ul ; 
the  summers  jiro  iom;ukably]>loasnnt,and  the  wint<'rs  milder  than 
on  the  continent.  Travellers  have  called  it  the  Eden  of  America. 
Canonical  U  a  besniiifijl  inland,  7  miles  long  and  1  broad,  ly- 
ing northwest  of  Khode  Island.  Prudence  island  lies  N.  E.  of 
Canfinicut.  lUnrk-island^  10  miles  S.W.  of  point  Judith,  is  7 
Biiles  lonsr  and  4  broad,  and  contain^  about  700  inhabitants. 

Face  of  the  Country^  6/r.'\  The  northern  part  of  the  state  5s 
billy,  and  has  a  tbln  and  barren  soil  ;  the  re^t  U  chiefly  level. 
The  islands  and  the  country  bordering  on  Narrn«(an*>ot  bay  are 
very  fertile,  and  colobrated  for  their  tine  cattle,  their  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  their  butter 
a:vl  cheese.  The  southv/'jslern  pnrt  of  tli.  slate  is  an  excellent 
gn*zing  country. 

Rivers.]  The  folio winijf  are  the  principal  rivers,  1.  PaTc- 
titeket  river  ris<?s  in  xMas^arhu'^ptts,  in  Worcester  rountx,  and  run- 
Ding  in  a  scmthenst^rly  dirrrtion  falls  into  Providence  river  one 
mile  helow  the  town  of  I'rovidcnro.  There  aie  falls  ofnloui  60 
fpet  descent.  4  ftiilrs  from  its  month.  lielow  the  fills  the  riv<  r 
is  called  the  Srrkhnnk.  'J.  Pmvidrnce  river  is  HM'nied  bv  (uo 
small  liver"  which  untie  iu«t  ribove  Providence.  Il  is  navijjablti 
to  Providfiice  tor  ship-^  ol'JOn  ions.  6.  Pazi'fvxtt  rixer  falU  into 
Providence  riv<'r  5  miles  below  the  town  ol  ProviihiiCr.  It 
Hl»ound<(  w  lb  lall"^,  winch  Inrnish  imo.  •iiiualirn^i  br  null-Feats  -.in-.l 
ajicnfuctuiir*;^  e-'liitilishinenls.     There   arc  ^itoul   -lO  cotton  Jac- 
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lories  on  this  river  niui  its  hranches.  4.  Pawtaiwk  rivr  waten 
flic  S.  W.  pjirt  of  the  stnte,  nnd  runs  into  Stooin^on  hnrhor.  h 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  is  tl)e  iHiundiiry  betiveco  thw  stale 
and  Connecticut. 

Chief  Towns.]  Providence^  the  larfrest  town  in  the  stsite,  m4 
the  third  in  Neiv-England  in  respect  to  population^  plaoi^  •■ 
ProTidence  rirer,  just  ahove  the  mouth  of*  the  Seekbonki  SS 
miles  from  the  ocean,  and  -10  S.  S.  \V.  of  Boston.  The  towa  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  rirer,  and  the  two  parts  are  copocctgd 
bjr  an  elegant  bridnfe.  Merchant  ships  of  the  largest  clasu  aaoiai 
to  this  place.  Many  of  the  prirate  houses  are  hindaoae  b«itf> 
iog;*,  and  the  appearance  of  the  town  has  been  re«  ently  a«ch  ia- 
proved  by  the  construction  of  side  walks  along  the  principal 
streets  pared  with  flag  stones.  Amonsr  the  fioblic  baildiii|[f«  are 
the  colleges  ;  7  banks;  and  13  houses  of  public  worship,  4  lar 
Baptists,  3  for  Congregation  a  lists,  2  for  Methodists,  I  for  ~ 
paliaos,  i  for  Friends,  1  for  Universalists  and  one  for  Afr« 
Several  of  the  churches  are  elegant  edifices. 

Proridencets  one  of  the  wealthiebt  and  most^floarisblnft  U 
of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  source  of  ila  pi 
perity  is  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  was  introduced  aboaiC  lA 
years  ago,  and  has  increased  with  astonishing  mpiditj.  Then 
are  now  more  than  100  cotton  factories  in  Rhode-Island  aod  Iha 
adj^tcent  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  bnsiocis  af 
which  is  transacted  principally  in  Providence.  Among  thn  iMn- 
ufactariog  establishments  within  the  town  are  5  cotton  faciimesi 
12  woollen  factories,  6  distilleries,  3  rope-walka,  and  10  jewaMer^ 
shops,  where  jewelry  is  manufactured  principally  for  eapoit^ 
tion.  The  commerce  of  the  town  has  increased  with  ito  ■■■• 
factiires.  The  amount  of  shipping  in  1019  was  19,000  t0W|  af 
which  about  bflOO  were  employed  in  the  East-India  trade,  aai 
6,000  or  G,000  in  the  coasting  tra«le  with  the  southern  statM^caih 
nectcd  principally  with  the  cotton  business.  Ten  or  twelve  va^ 
sets  are  constantly  employed  in  the  eiportalion  of  cotton 
In  September,  1CI5,  the  town  suffered  severely  from  a  ti 
dou4  Ifnle^  which  forced  the  water  in  the  river  many  feet  abava 
the  highe«t  lide«,  and  d«'liiged  the  town,  destroying  hooaaa  aad 
shipping  tu  an  amouut  csrtimated  ut  j|t  1,500,000.  Population,  kl 
18'J0,  11,707. 

\c'xport  stands  on  thr  S.  W.  side  of  Khode-l«land,  5  miles  from 
the  sea  and  30  S.  by  E.  of  Providence.  The  harbor  spreads 
westward  before  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  tba  worM. 
it  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  of  safe  and  easy  access,  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  a  large  fleet,  and  deep  enough  for  veaaeli  of 
the  lanc<*st  burden.  The  town  is  built  on  a  beautiful  declivity, 
rising  gradually  from  the  harbor,  and  presents  a  fine  view  aayoa 
api»ro.ich  it  from  the  water.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  and  ibe 
SMluhritv  of  its  climate  hare  made  it  a  place  of  fashionable  resoH 
from  the  Southern  and  Middle  states  during  the  summer  moalhsi 
Newport  wai  formerly  the  first  town  in  the  stale,  but  it  haa 
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Wfits  ID  the  Senate.    The  poeie«ioii  of  m  freehold 
^estary  otialificatioii  of  a  foter. 

Manufaeiuru  omd  CoimiMree.]    Id  no  atate  in  the  Uaien  • 
large  a  proportion  of  the  popnbtioD  and  capital  eoAplojcd 
manofactoras  at  in  Rhode-bland.    The  principal  article  ia 
foods^  which  are  mannfactored  in  larfe  qoantitiea  in  ProridcaM 
and  the  Ticinitj.    Inhere  are  now  mote  than  90  ootton  arilifn 
the  atate,  many  of  which  are  extenaive  ettabliihmenii.^ — ^Tkn 
porta  are  fish,  beef,  peri^  cattle,  Inmber,  Ice    Coltoa  gvedi 
other  manuftictured  articles  are  alto  traonported  in  cooaideii 
qnantitiea  to  the  Sonthem  statet.    In  1819  there  were  93 
in  thia  slate,  of  which  7  were  at  Pro? idence,  5  at  ll^^rpnt^ 
i  at  Bristol. 


CONNECTICUT. 

SkuafMn  tmd  Edentj    Connectknt  is  boonded  tT.  bj 

chai^tts ;  E.  by  Rhode-Island  ;  S.  by  Lonp^lsland  somd ; 

by  New-York.  It  eitends  from  41''  to  42^  S*  N.  let  ami  Ami  71* 
29'  to  7S*  24'  W.  Ion.  It  is  72  miles  loi^r  on  the  nerthera  ftnn^ 
dary  and  46  on  the  eastern.  The  area  is  estimated  et  4JM 
square  miles. 

Dhmtrnt.]    The  sUte  is  dirided  into  8  coontles  and  m\ 


Covnilct. 

1.  New-London, 

2.  MiddleMi, 

3.  New-Haven, 

4.  Fairfield, 
6.  Litchfield, 

6.  Hartford, 

7.  Tolland, 

8.  Windham, 

Total, 


TOWIM. 

16 
7 
17 
18 
22 
18 
10 
16 


P6p.  to  1S10. 
34,707 
20,723 
37,064 
40,950 
41,376 
44,733 
13,779 
28,611 


Pdp.uiisfla. 

36,943 
22,406 
39,616 
42,739 
41,267 
47,264 
14,330 
31,684 


New 
Middletewe. 
NBw4lA«m 
FaiHieM. 


Ham 

Tolland. 

Brooklyn. 


122  261,942         275,248 


The  four  first  named  counties  border  on  Lonf -Island  soenifiem 
east  to  west  ;  the  foor  last  border  on  Masnachusetts  fra«  weal  la 
east.    Hartford  and  Middlesei  counties  are  intersected  hf 
necticut  rirer. 

Fact  of  fAc  Cotmrry.]  The  face  of  the  coontiy  ia  freatly 
rersified  by  hills  and  rallies.  The  hills  are  generally  of  a  ■ 
erate  size,  and  occur  in  quick  succession,  presentinf  to  the  tnt^ 
eller  a  beautiful  and  constantly  varyinf  prospect  There  ase 
sereral  ranytes  of  mountains  v'Ipb  come  from  Massnchosetls, 
traveriinff  the  state  from  norfMe  sooth  terminate  near  Loe| 
and  sound.    Bcginninf  in  the  east^  the  first  is  the  Ljpm 
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vUch  mns  on  the  crait  fide  of  ConnecUcot  ri?or,  tt  the  distance 
rfi  or  10  iiiiiei,uid  tenninates  io  Ljme  at  the.jDOuth  of  the  river. 
TUi  rrnnge  throws  off  a  branch  in  Giaiienbury,  which  runs  S.  W. 
aEBoas  Coonectkat  rirer  and  terminates  in  East  Haven.  The 
Kit  la  the  Mount  Tom  ronge^  which  rona  on  the  west  side  of  the 
CaODaeticat,  in  a  direction  nearly  Math,  and  terminates  at  New- 
■aim  in  a  fine  perpendicolar  blaff  called  East  Rock.  The 
0raB»  w^mmiain  raiupe  is  still  farther  west.  It  runs  nearly  paraU 
III  with  the  Mount  Tom  range  and  terminates  also  io  New-Haven 
ka  aoble  bluff  called  West  Rock.  The  Tughkannue  range  runs 
m  tlM  west  aide  of  the  Uooestennoc  along  the  western  boundary 
tf  the  state,  and  terminates  in  Norwalk  near  the  S.  W.  extremi* 
hfot  the  state.  There  are  no  lodj  summits  in  these  ranges. 
The  highest  are  the  Blue  hills,  in  Soutbington,  in  the  Mount  Tom 
taege,  and  these  are  supposed  not  to  exceed  1,000  feet  in  height 

SM  mid  Produeiwns.]  The  soil  is  generally  excellent,  and 
fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  Much  of  it  has  been 
vader  actual  cultivation  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  and 
sllll  ffetaias  ita  original  strength.  The  county  of  Pairfield  and 
the  interval  land  on  Connecticut  river  are  the  best  in  the  state. 
com,  rye,  grass  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  agricultural 
Oa^  and  fiax  are  also  raised  extensively.  Almost 
aeaiy  fcrm  has  one  or  more  orchards,  and  great  quantities  of 
are  aonually  made.  The  crops  of  onions,  turnips  and  beans 
of  great  consequence  to  the  Connecticut  farmer.  Im- 
oumbers  of  neat  cattle  and  of  hogs  arc  fattened  upon 
maize.  Cheese  is  made  in  great  quantities  and  constitutes  the 
chief  produce  of  several  towns. 

ilto«r«.]  Tbe  following  are  the  principal  rivers,  beginning  in 
tlieeast;  1.  Tbe  Thames  i»  formed  by  Shetucket  and  Yantic 
rivers  which  unite  at  Norwich  landing ;  whence  the  common 
stream  pursues  a  southerly  course  for  14  mile^  and  discharges 
flaelf  into  Long-Island  sound  at  New-London.  It  is  navigable  for 
sea  vessels  to  Norwich.  The  Shetucket  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Wiliimantic,  Mount  Hope  and  several  other  streams,  which 
rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  unite  in  the  town  of 
Windham;  whence  tbe  common  stream  proceeds  in  a  S.  E.  direc- 
tioDf  and  aAer  receiving  the  Quinibaug  from  the  east,  joins  Yan- 
tic river  and  forms  the  Thames.  The  (Quinibaug  rises  on  the 
Ikorden  of  Massachuttetts,  and  running  south  joins  the  iShetucket 
3  Diilea  above  Norwich  landing. 

S.  The  Connecticut  comes  from  Massachusetts,  and  running  at 
fim  IQ  a  southerly  and  afterwards  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  falls 
iaio  Long-Island  sound  between  Say  brook  and  Lyme.  There  is 
a  Iwr  at  tbe  mouth  which  at  full  tide  has  10  feet  water.  The 
river  it  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  to  Hartford, 
SO  oulea.  tarmington  river  is  a  western  branch  of  the  Connecti- 
cal»  It  rises  in  Massachusetts,  and  runs  in  a  southeatiterly  direo- 
tioB  to  Farmington  in  this  state,  where  it  turns  to  I  be  north  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  western  declivity  of  the  Mount  .Tom 
of  mountains  for  15  miles,  is  joined  by  Salmon  river  an<Y 
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ruiliei  throi^  to  opening  in  the  nnge  and  down  ■  coniidenble 
cataract,  after  which  it  ii  called  Windtor  nver,  under  which  namv 
it  panues  t  aoutheaiierl;  direction,  and  joim  the  Connecticnt  4 
miles  above  Harirord.  A  canal  ii  in  contemplation  to  connect 
Farminirton  river  with  New-Haven  harbor. 

3.  The  HooateHnue  ruiea  in  the  northern  part  of  Bericibire 
county  in  Mauachusettn,  and  running  in  a  loutberly  direction,  be- 
tween the  Tairhkanniic  and  Green  mounlain  rui(;eB,  enters  thb 
•late  near  its  N.  W.  corner,  between  the  lownabips  of  Canaao 
and  Salisbnry.  About  7  miles  from  the  line  it  in  precipitated 
over  a  perpendicular  decliviiy  GO  feet  in  height ;  aAer  which  it 
runs  at  first  in  a  southerly  and  then  in  a  aoulheailerly  direction  till 
it  falh  into  the  soand  between  Mllford  and  Stratford.  A  bar  of 
■helU  at  ill  mouth  prevenii  the  entrance  of  Urge  veaaeU.  It  is 
navigatile  for  sloop*  aorl  brigs  IS  milei,  to  DetH)]'' 

Ckitf  Towiu]  There  are  5  incorporated  cltips  in  Connecti- 
cut, viz.  Hartford,  New-Haven,  MiHdIetown,  New-London  and 
Norwicb.  * 

Hartford,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  stile,  is  regularly  laid  out 
on  the  wpst  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  50  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  Is  ailvaalageously  situated  for  trade,  being  at  the  head  of  sloup 
DHvigalion,  and  having  an  extensive,  fertile  and  thrifty  back  coun- 
try. The  cily  is  generally  well  built  and  makes  a  hiiDdsume  ap- 
pearance. Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  stale  houae ;  aa  uy- 
fum  for  the  d^af  and  dumb,  and  U  houiies  of  public  wonhip.  There 
are  aho  8  distilleries,  and  manuracluring  establish  men  Is  of  va- 
rious kinds.  An  elegant  bridge  over  the  Connecticut,  built  at  an 
eipense  of  more  (ban  fiUO^OOO,  connects  the  town- with  Kast 
llartfurd.  Populalioo  of  the  cily  iu  leSU,  4,726,  aud  iucluding 
the  township  6,901. 

JVtw-Havt*,  the  seat  of  Yale  college  and  the  Beint.capilal  oi 
Connecticut,  lies  around  the  head  of  u  barbor,  which  sets  np  4 
miles  Irom  Long-Island  sound,  3i  mile*  S.  S  W.  of  Hartford. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  large  plain,  encircled  on  ail  sidea  exoept 
those  occupied  by  the  water,  by  a  liae  amphitheatre  of  hills  and 
inoun1ains,several  of  which  prrtent  hold  snd  perpendicular  from «, 
•early  400  feet  in  heifrht.  The  cily  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
called  the  Old  and  New  Townships.  The  old  town  i*  laid  out 
in  a  lanre  fqnare,  divided  into  3  smaller  squares ;  each  bi  rods 
on  ft  side,  and  separated  by  streets  4  rods  in  breailth.  The  cen- 
tral  square  is  open,  and  is  believed  tn  he  one  of  the  handsumest 
in  the  United  Stales.  On  and  around  it  are  moet  of  the  public 
buililings,  viz.  a  stale  house;  sis  college  edifices;  3  elegant 
Cbiirchpi,  e  for  CongregJtiuualistB  and  1  for  Episcopal  iana;  and  a 
Methodist  church. 

The  houses  in  New-Haven  are  ir^nerally  built  of  wood.  In  a 
neat  and  cotnmoilious,  but  not  ih  an  expensive  style.  .  Several  of 
those  recently  erected,  hewerer,  are  elegant  and  alately  edifices 
of  brick.  1'he  principal  streets  are  omuinenied  wiib  lt«M,and 
ggost  of  the  housM  are  furnished  with  a  piece  of  grogiid  in  the 
year,  anfficieDtly  liufe  lor  a  garden  smd  fruit  trocv,  giving  to  U» 
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citf  •  nml  9nd  pleaiaot  appearance.  In  tiM  north  cerser  of  the 
lowot  a  barjfiog^  ground  has  been  laid  ont  on  a  plan  entirefy  new. 
The  field  U  divided  into  parallelograms,  which  are  subdivided 
nlo  tkmily  burying  places.  The  ground  is  planted  with  trees  ; 
the  monuments  are  almost  universally  of  marble,  and  a  conside- 
ffabl«»  number  are  obelisks.  The  whole  has  a  solemn  and  impres- 
Hve  appearance. 

The  harbor  is  well  defended  from  winds,  hut  is  sliallow  and 
gvadaally  filling  up  with  mud.  This  difficulty  has  been  remedied 
m  psrt  by  the  const  ruction  of  a  wharf  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  ex- 
leading  into  the  harbor.  PopulMtion  of  the  city  in  1820,  7,147| 
and  including  the  township,  8,327. 

Middletown  is  pleiisantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecti- 
cot  river  31  miles  from  its  mouth,  15  miles  south  of  Hartford| 
and  26  N.  £.  of  New- Haven.  It  is  a  dourishing  town,  and  has- 
conaiderable  commerce.  There  are  also  several  important 
Baooiactories  in  the  town,  most  of  them  recenily  established. 
Among  them  are  a  sword  factory,  where  about  5,000  swords  are 
dly  manufactured  ;  a  pistol  factory,  which  employs  60  or  70 
who  make  8,000  or  10,00o  pistols  annually ;  a  rifle  factory, 
employs  from  25  to  30  hands,  and  produces  UOOO  or  1,200 
ffiflea  in  a  year;  an  ivory  comb  factory,  and  a  factory  of  block-tin 
kuttoot.  These  have  all  been  established  since  1813,  and  most 
of  the  swords,  pistols  and  rifles  have  been  sold  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Population  of  the  city  ia  1820,  2,618  ;  and 
including  the  township,  6,479. 

^tW'London  is  near  the  S.  £.  coraer  of  the  state,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Thames^  3  mileB  from  its  entrance  into  the  sound. 
The  harbor  i»  the  best  in  the  state,  having  5  fathoms  water,  and 
being  safe,  spacious  and  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  ihe  year;  but 
it  is  easily  blockaded,  as  was  proved  during'  the  late  war.  It  is 
defended  by  two  torts  on  oppO!»it(  sides  of  the  river.  The  in- 
habitants own  consi(lprabl<>  shipping,  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade,  the  trade  with  the  VVei^t  indies,  and  the  fisheries.  Popula- 
tion in  1 820,  3,330. 

AonrtcA  is  on  the  Thames,  14  miles  north  of  New-London  and 
38  S.  £-  of  Hartford.  It  Ls  favoralily  situated  for  trade,  being  at 
tlie  head  of  navigation  on  the  river,  and  having  an  extensive  and 
productive  back  country.  The  Vantic  river,  which  here  unites 
with  the  Shetucket  to  form  the  Thamrs,  has  a  cataract  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouthy  remarkable  for  its  romantic  scenery,  and 
affording  fine  sites  for  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  point  of  land  formed  by  the  union  of  Shetuckpt  and  Ynntic 
rivers  is  calied  Chelsea  landinpr,  and  is  the  seat  of  most  of  the 
commercial  business  of  the  place.  Population  of  the  city  in  1820, 
2,983,  and  inclu.linjr  ihc  town*ihip,  3,034. 

lAichfidd^  the  seat  »»f  a  coIebrJited  law  school  and  of  Morris 
academy,  is  ;5U  miles  W.  of  Hartford  and  36  iX.  N.  \V.  of  New- 
Haven.  Withe rsjitlfl  \^  pleas!«ntly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
Conecticut  river  4  miles  below  llarifonl.  It  is  famous  for  rain- 
ing great  quantities  of  onion^.     S  njirooh^  one  of  llie  oldest  towns 
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ki  the  confttnr,  stands  on  the  weet  bank  of  Connecticut  h?er  at  ito 
moulh.  Si^ffordi  famoiia  for  its  mineral  upring  and  iron  worka, 
is  27  miles  N.  E.  of  Hartford.  Fairfield,  the  chief  town  in  Fair- 
6cld  county,  is  on  the  coast,  22  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  New-Haveo. 
The  borough  of  Bridgeport,  4  miles  N.  E.  of  Fairfield,  has  ona 
of  the  best  harbors  in  the  state  and  is  a  thrifty  commercial 
place. 

Education.]  YalB  eoUege,  in  New-Haven,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  colleges  in  the  United  States.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1701,  and  was  named  after  Governor  Yale  one  of  its  most 
Uberai  t>enefactors.  Its  officers  in  1821  were  a  president;  9 
professors,  including  4  medical  professors ;  and  6  tutors.  The  col* 
lege  library  contains  about  7,000  volumes,  and  the  students  have 
libraries  amounting  to  2,000  more.  A  cabinet  of  minerals  was 
deposited  here  in  18 II  by  Geoi^e  Gibbs  Esq.  the  original  cost  of 
which  is  said  to  hsve  been  £4,000  sterling. 

The  college  buildings  consist  of  4  spacious  edifices,  each  4  sto- 
ries high,  and  each  containing  32  rooms  for  students ;  a  chapel, 
containing  al^  a  philosophical  chamber ;  a  lyceum,  containing 
the  library  and  recitation  rooms;  a  laboratory;  and  a  dining 
hall. 

A  medical  institution  is  connected  with  the  college.  It  was 
established  in  1813,  and  has  4  professors,  a  valuable  anatomical 
museum  and  a  medical  library.  The  whele  number  of  students 
in  1821  was  407 ;  of  whom  78  were  medical  students,  4  resident 
graduates  and  325  under-graduates.  The  whole  number  edu- 
cated here  from  the  establishment  of  the  institution  to  1820  was 
3,478  ;  of  whom  there  were  then  living  1,884,  a  greater  number 
than  from  any  other  college  in  the  United  States.  Efforts  art 
now  making  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  seminary,  to 
be  connected  with  the  college. 

The  American  Asylum  for  the  tducaiion  of  the  deaf  and  dumh^ 
established  in  Hartford  in  1817,  was  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  in  America.  It  is  andcr  the  direction  of  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  who  visited  the  celebrated  schools  in  Europe  to  qaalily 
himself  for  the  charge.  He  has  4  assistants.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  1819  was  bO.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
made  a  generous  grant  to  the  Asylum  of  more  than  23,000  acres 
of  land  ;  and  the  Legislatures  of  some  of  the  states  have  made  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  pupils.  The  success  of  the  institu- 
tion has  hitherto  been  highly  gratifying,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  pupils  has  equalled  the  most  sanguine  eipectations  of  their 
friends. 

There  is  a  Foreign  mission  school  at  Comira//,  10  miles  N.  W. 
of  Litchfield,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  It  was  established  in  1817 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  heathen  youth  from  various  parts 
of  the  world.  After  they  have  received  their  education,  they 
are  to  l>e  sent  home  to  instruct  their  own  countrymen.  In  1821 
the  nomt>er  of  heathen  pupils  was  29;  of  whom  7  were  Sandwich 
islanders,  1  Otaheitao,  1  New  Zealander,  1  Malay  and  19  Amep- 
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IndiaiM.  SeTeral  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  who  were 
cd«cated  at  this  school,  ha?e  already  returned  to  their  country 
well  qualified  for  usefulness. 

▲  uam  9ekool  was  established  at  Litchfield  in  1784  by  the  Hon. 
Tlsppiae  Reeve.  It  hns  been  justly  considered  as  the  most  re- 
ffeccalue  and  systematic  law  school  in  the  United  States.  The 
aaaber  •f  students  educated  since  its  establishment  is  more  than 
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Abcom  ociulemy  in  Colchester,  IS  miles  west  of  Norwich,  was 
fanoAed  io  1801.  Its  funds  are  ^.'K),OOC*  and  the  number  of 
schoiaffa  is  usually  about  90.  The  Episcopal  academy  at  Ches- 
hire, 13  miles  north  of  New-Haven,  has  a  fund  of  {25,000 ;  and 
■Bwdly  about  70  students.  There  are  nl^o  academies  at  Plain- 
idd,  Litchfield,  and  almost  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  state. 

CooamoD  schools  nre  universally  established.  l*hey  are  sup^ 
partad  by  a  school  fund  arising  from  the  «ale  of  lands  in  Ohio, 
whieh  formerly  belonged  to  the  state.  This  fund  amounted  in 
iil^  I ttl  to  {1,700,000,  and  the  yearly  income,  together  with 
flktflOO  from  the  public  taxes,  is  annnally  devoted  to  the  main- 
teoaac*  of  common  schoolmasters  in  evf^ry  town  In  the  state. 
The  mnoont  paid  to  the  towns  from  thi^*  fund  in  1818  wna 
$Mkj^t4.  The  whole  amount  of  the  state  tiis  in  1817  was  only 
flftiWt ;  the  income  of  the  fund  exceeding  the  amount  of  the 
tax  by  more  than  22,CKX)  doilai*?. 

ReHgiofi'}  The  Congrogationnli«»ts  arc  th«  most  nnmcrons 
religious  denomination.  In  1818  thoy  had  213  congregations; 
the  episcopalians,  74  ;  Baptists,  90;  and  Methodists  53.  There 
are  very  few  of  any  other  sect. 

Oavemment,']  The  lesrislative  power  of  th(»  ?«tate,  accordinc^ 
to  the  new  con«titution,  adopted  in  1818,  is  yosted  in  a  general 
aasemMy,  consisting  of  two  houses,  viz.  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consist**  of  12  members,  chosen 
annoally  by  general  ballot.  The  House  of  Representative? 
conaiata  of  201  members,  chosen  by  the  different  towns  ;  the 
larger  towns  being  each  entitled  to  two  Ropresoiitative«  and  the 
smaller  towns  to  one.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  gov- 
ernor who  holds  his  office  for  one  year.  A  lieutenant  governor 
iimlso  appointed,  who  is  ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate.  Any 
person  of  21  years  of  as^e,  having  resided  in  a  town  for  six 
months,  and  possessing  a  freehold  estate  of  the  annual  value  of 
seven  dollars  is  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections  of  state  officers. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  court  of 
errors,  a  Superior  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  a<*  the  General 
Asaembly  shall  from  time  to  time  establish.  The  jndcres  of  the 
Supreme  court  and  of  the  superior  court  hold  their  offices  during 
rood  behaviour,  but  nojud^e  or  justice  of  the  peace  is  capable  of 
aolding  his  office  after  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

Papultttion]  The  population  in  1790  was  23,9  MJ  :'in  1800, 
251,002:  in  1810,  2til,942,  and  in  1820,  275.248.  The  state  is 
fery  thickly  settled,  and  many  thousands  emigrate  every  year  to 
'he  western  country. 
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Roads  and  brulgtsJ]  There  arc  numerous  turnpike  roRda,  con* 
necting  the  principal  towns  and  intersecting  the  9tate  io  every 
direction.  The  n)09t  expensive  is  that  from  Hartford  to  New- 
Haven,  which  is  34  miles  long.  The  common  roads  are  gene- 
rally good.  The  most  coMiderable  bridge  is  that  over  the  Con- 
necticut at  Hartford.  The  bridges  on  this  river  are  freqnently 
carried  away  by  freshets,  especially  when  the  ice  breaks  ap  in 
the  spring  of  the  year. 

Mineral  waters.]  There  is  a  mineral  spring  at  Stafford,  which 
is  more  celebrated  than  any  other  in  New-Cngland.  The  waters 
are  efficacious  in  cases  of  dropsy,  gout,  rheumatism,  scorbutic, 
scrofulous  and  cancerous  complaints ;  and  are  much  resorted  to 
ID  the  summer  season. 

Manufactures.]  In  Connecticut  a  larger  portion  of  the  popnla- 
tion  are  engaged  in  manufactures  than  in  any  other  state  except 
Rhode- Island.  The  manufacture  of  tin  into  culinary  vessels  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  ware,  thus  made,  is 
taken  by  pedlars  and  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in 
Florida,  f^uisiana  and  Canmh.  Berlin^  \0  miles  south  of  Hart- 
ford, is  the  principal  seat  of  the  tin  manufacture.  In  Hamden, 
which  adjoins  New-Haven  on  the  north,  there  is  an  extensive 
gUD  factory,  where  large  quantities  of  fire  arms  have  been  made. 
Cotton  and  woollen  ^goods,  nails,  glass,  hats,  buttons,  wooden 
clocks,  and  many  other  articles  are  among  the  manufactures. 

Commerce.]  The  principal  exports  are  horses,  mules,  batter 
and  cheese,  cider,  Indian  com,  beef,  pork,  &c.  The  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on  principally  with  the  VVest  Indies ;  but  the  ex* 
ports  in  the  coasting  trade  to  the  Southern  states  are  of  more 
▼alue  than  those  in  the  foreign  trade. 
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Situation  und  Extent.]  New  York  is  bounded  N.  by  Lower 
Canada;  E.by  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ;  S.  by 
New^ersey  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Upper 
Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  lake  Erie,  Niagara  river, 
lake  Ontario,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  It  extends  from 
40^  36'  to  45**  N.  lat.  and  from  73®  to  79®  55'  W.  Ion.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  on  the  parallel  of  12®  is  340  miles. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  46,lHX)  square  miles  or  29,494,720 
acres. 

Divisions.]  The  state  contains  4  districts,  which  are  divided 
into  50  counties,  and  subdivided  into  towns. 
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in 

SOUTH  DISTIUCT. 

i]p.iiiiBia 

Pop.  i»  IBM. 

OWtoww. 

Sl,tl3 

«4,«! 

RlTerbead. 

19,390 

>1,SI9 

NortH  Hempileid. 

8,303 

11,187 

Brooklm 

6,341 

6,135 

SombfitM. 

M,>73 

1X3,706 

New-Jott. 

xfn 

32,698 

BelibnL 

180,744         219,457 
MUDDLE  DtSTRICT. 


6,108 

8,900 

TbofflPWB. 

»,303 

26,6(7 

I).lbi.^ 

7,768 

8,837 

ClBTtatom. 

34,371 

41,213 

Xe.biix. 

26,676 

30,934 

EiD|.t». 

19,636 

22,998 

CiUkin. 

32,390 

38,300 

Hidmi. 

41,174 

46,816 

10,293 

11,266 

CuieL 

198,4&2         S3&,&50 


EAST  DISTRICT. 


ItMMlur, 

14 

36^03 

40,163 

Tn.y. 

lft»J, 

8 

34,661 

38,118 

Alban;. 

t>nlec>. 

19 

33,147 

36,052 

BaliitOD. 

WMbincton, 

16 

44,289 

38,831 

Salem. 

Wtrwn, 

9 

9,463 

Caldwell. 

&HZ, 

13 

9.477 

12,811 

Clfel«o, 

6 

8,W2 

H^70 

Platlsbiirg. 

IVuklin, 

6 

8,717 

4,439 

EznTille. 

BnUtom 

3 

1,261 

IcteDMU^Ti 

,    6 

10,201 

13,081 

SchenecUdT. 

|ta«on«7 

>>8 

41,214 

37,569 

tid. 

lie 

820,017 

£43,826 

WEST  DISTRICT. 

lebolwm, 

g 

ie.945 

23,154 

Schohari«. 

aiHfe, 

21 

38,803 

44,956 

NetUmer, 

15 

f2,04« 

31,017 

Herkimer. 

7,885 

16,037 

Ogdensbury. 

JObrton, 

15 

15,140 

32,952 

WatertowB. 

Uirii, 

7 

6,433 

8,227 

Mtrtiniboiy. 

ill 
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Countiej. 

Towns. 

Pop.  in  leiC 

1.      Pop.  in  \faO. 

Chief  towoib 

Oneida, 

21 

33,792 

50,997 

Utica. 

Oswego, 

12 

12,374 

Oswego. 

Madison, 

12 

25,144 

32.208 

Cazenovia. 

Chenango, 

17 

21,704 

31,215 

Norwich. 

Onondaga, 

12 

25.087 

41,467 

Onondaga. 

Couriland, 

10 

8,868 

16,507 

Homer. 

Kroome, 

G 

8,130 

14,343 

BinghamptOD 

Cayuga, 

10 

29,843 

38,897 

Auburn. 

Soni'Ca, 

7 

16,609 

23,6 1 9 

Ovid. 

Tompkins, 

5 

20,681 

Ithaca. 

Tioga, 

9 

7,899 

16,971 

Spencer. 

Ontario, 

35 

42,032 

8f^,267 

Canandaigua. 

Steaben, 

M 

7,246 

21,989    , 

Bath. 

Genesee, 

33 

12,588 

58,096 

Batavia. 

Alleghany, 

9 

1,942 

9,330 

Angelica. 

Niagara, 

17 

8,971 

22,990 

BufTaloe. 

Cattaraugus 

1,     5 

4,090 

Olean. 

Chatauque, 

8 
325 
579 

12,668 

Chatauque. 

Total, 

347,418 

673,849 
1,372,812 

Grand  t«ta/, 

9§9,049 

Face  of  the  Country.]  The  soutbeasfern  angle  of  the  st 
mouotaiDoas,  being  traversed  by  seTeral  ridges  from  New-Je 
The  country  near  lake  Champlain  is  hilly,  and  becomes  moui 
ous  as  you  approach  the  height  of  land  which  divides  the  w 
flowing  into  this  lake  from  those  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawr 
West  of  this  height  of  land,  a  fine  country,  at  Arst  hilly, 
level  and  fertile,  extends  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lake  On 
The  western  part  of  the  state  is  principally  level,  eicept 
the  Pennsylvania  boundary,  where  it  becomes  hilly  and  mom 
ous.  From  Genessee  river,  near  its  mouth,  to  Lewiston  o 
Niagara  river,  there  is  a  remarkable  ridge  running  in  a  dire 
from  east  to  west  almost  the  whole  distance,  which  is  78  c 
Its  general  height  above  the  neighboring  land  is  30  feel 
width  varies  considerably,  and  in  some  places  is  not  more 
40  yards.  Its  elevation  above  the  level  of  lake  Ontario  if 
haps  160  feet,  to  which  it  descends  by  a  gradual  slope,  ac 
distance  from  that  water  is  between  6  and  10  miles.  The 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  remarkable  ridge  was  one 
margin  of  lake  Ontario.  About  20  miles  south  of  this  ridgi 
parallel  with  it,  there  is  another,  which  runs  from  Genesee 
to  Black  rock  on  Niagara  river.  The  country  between  thi 
ridges  is  called  the  Tonoewanta  valley,  and  there  is  some  p 
to  believe  that  it  was  once  covered  with  the  waters  of 
Erie. 

Mouniain$.]  The  mountains  of  New-York  are  sometimei 
sidered  as  a  continuation  of  the  great  Alleghany  or  Appala 
ranges.    Several  ridges  come  from  Pennsylvania  and  Nevi 
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mjj  sad  proceeding  in  t  N.  E.  directioD,  eross  Hudson  river  be- 
fwMo  40  and  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  then  passing  through 
IMeheaBy  Colombia  and  Rensselaer  counties,  join  the  Taghkan- 
nmge  on  the  western  border  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  place 
m  tbej  cross  Hudson  river  they  are  about  16  miles  in  width, 
are  called  the  Highkmdt.  Several  of  the  summits  are  here 
Cqsb  IMO  to  1,500  feet  high,  but  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the 
ijVrtgvpoo  of  the  river. 

FIroB  the  H^lil^nds  a  range  proceeds  in  a*  northerly  direction 
Jeflhe  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  through  the  county  of  Ulster, 
fato  Oireen  county,  where  it  is  known  imder  the  name  of  the  CaU- 
HU  is—teiwj  These  mountains  are  the  highest  land  in  the 
rtnte.  Roundtop,  the  highest  summit,  according  to  the  measure^ 
meat  of  Capt  Partridge,  is  3|604  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
H%h  peak,  the  neat  highest,  is  3,71 8  feet  above  the  sea.  These 
saawuts  are  aboat  to  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Hudson.  From  the 
(klliUII  Bionntaina  a  ridge  of  hills  proceeds  in  a  N.  W.  direction 
acraai  Moliawk  .river,  where  it  forms  the  Little  Falls;  aAer 
whkh  It  continues  its  progress,  diminishing  in  altitude,  till  it 
JtasMi^tlie  St,  liSwrence  into  Canada. 

TIm  vountains  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  which  lie 
the  sonrcea  of  the  Hudson,  and  form  the  height  of  land 
the  waters  of  lake  Champlain  and  the  St  Lawrence,  are 
tha  Penman  mountains.  The  highest  part  of  the  range  is 
county ;  Wbiteface,  in  the  town  of  Jay,  commands  a  view 
ef  Montreal,  80  miles  distant,  and  is  supposed  to  be  3,000  feet 
abava  the  level  of  the  sea. 

LoJbe«.J  Lakes  Erie^  Ontario^  and  Champlain  lie  partly  in  thie 
Stale*  Lfoke  George  is  a  beautiful  Jake,  36  miles  long  and  about  2 
laaady  between  Washington  and  Warren  counties.  It  lies  south 
eftake  Champlain,  and  communicates  with  it  by  an  .outlet  3  miles 
haSf  IB  which  distance  the  water  descends  nearly  100  feet.  The 
Mke  ii  sorrounded  by  high  mountains,  mid  is -much  celebrated  for 
the  rMnantic  beauty  of  iis  scenery.  The  water  is  deep,  remark- 
ihly^  transparent,  and  abounds  with  the  finest  fish.  Lake  Geoiige 
was  for  a  long  time  conspicuous  in  the  wars  of  this  country,  and 
iivaral  memorable  battles  were  fought  on  its  borders. 

.Oneiela  lake^  which  lies  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Oneida,  Js  ^0 
■ttes  long,  and  on  an  average  3  broad,  it  receives  ^Vood  creek 
at  ili  east  end,  and  discharges  itself  through  Oswe^ro  river  into 
like  Ontario. — There  is  a  chain  of  smaH  lakes  lying  south  of 
river  and  communicating  with  it.  The  following  are  their 
beginning  in  the  east ;  1.  Onondaga  ov  Salt  lake^  in  the 
It  J  of  the  same  name,  is  only  G  miles  long  and  1^-  broad;  but 
ea  ita  borders  ifre  the  celebrated  salt  springs,  the  largest  an  J 
sliangest  in  America.  It  discharges  itself  at  its  northern  extrem- 
ity into  Seneca  river.  2.  Skeneatelcs^  15  miles  long,  also  discharges 
ita  waters  into  Seneca  river,  through  an  outlet  10  miles  long. 
3.  Owasco  lake^  in  Cayuga  county,  is  1 1  miles  long  and  commu- 
nicatee through  Owasco  creek  with  Seneca  river.  4.  Cayuga 
lokg^  lying  between  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties,    .!40  miles  Ion 
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It  receives  the  waters  of  Seneca  lake  through  Seneca  river,  which 
enters  it  at  its  northern  eitrcmit\,  and  soon  after  issues  from  it 
again,  forming  the  outlet  of  its  waters.  5.  Seneca  lake  Hea  weat 
of  Cayuga  lake,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  at  the  distance  of  from 

6  to  1 5  miles.  It  is  35  miles  long  and  from  9  to  4  broad.  It  re« 
ceii%s  the  waters  of  Crooked  lake  from  the  wewt,  and  diacbai^a 
itself  at  its  northern  extremity  through  Seneca  river  into  Cayugt 
lake.  6.  Crooked  lake  is  about  18  miles  long,  and  commoDlcalea 
through   an   outlet  at  its  N.  E.  extremity   with   Seoeca    lake. 

7  Cananc/aigua  (aibe  is  a  beautiful  collection  of  water  about  14 
miles  long  and  on  an  average  one  broad.  It  communicates  with 
Seneca  river  through  Canandaigua  river,  which  issues  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Rivers.\  Delaware  river  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
this  state  and  Pennsylvania.  Niagara  river  connects  lake  Erie 
with  l.ike  Ontario,  and  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary.  The 
St.  Lawrence  separates  New- York  from  Upper  Canada.  Eatt 
river  is  the  name  given  to  a  short  strait,  which  connects  Long^lal- 
and  sound  with  New-York  harbor. 

Hudson  rtvrr,  the  great  river  of  this  state,  and  one  of  the  beet 
for  navigation  in  America,  rises  in  the  mountainous  region  be- 
tween lake  Ghamplain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  pursuing  a  80u(b« 
eriy  course  of  more  than  300  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  below 
New- York  city.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Hudson  ;  for  large 
sloops  to  Albi^ny,  ll»0  miles  from  New-York ;  and  for  small  sloops 
to  Troy,  at  the  head  of  the  tide,  6  miles  further.  The  passage 
of  this  river  through  the  Highlands  without  any  impediment  te 
its  navigation  is  a  singular  fact  in  Geography.  The  Highlands 
are  about  16  miles  wide,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  romantic 
scenery. 

The  Mohawk^  the  great  western  branch  of  the  Hudson,  rises  in 
Oneida  county,  and  running  south  of  east,  passes  by  Rome,  Ulica 
and  Schenectady,  and  discharges  ilself  into  the  Hudson  through 
several  mouths,  between  Troy  and  Waterford,  after  a  course  of 
about  135  miles.  The  navisration  of  the  river  i»  interrupted  by 
numerous  rapids  and  falls,  the  principal  of  which  U  the  Cahoes^ 
tao  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river,  which  is  here  between 
300  and  400  yards  broad,  descends,  at  high  water,  in  one  sheet, 
to  the  depth  of  70  feet.  About  three  fourths  ot  a  mile  below,  a 
bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  Mohawk,  from  which  the  view 
of  the  falls  is  inexpressibly  grand. 

The  principal  river  which  falls  into  lake  Champlain  is  the 
Saranac^  which  discharges  itself  at  Plattsburg,  alter  a  northeast- 
erly course  ef  about  65  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
this  state  are,  the  St.  Regis^  Gran  and  Racket  rivers,  alt  of  which 
discharge  themselves  near  the  village  of  St.  Regis,  on  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  state ;  and  the  Oswefratchie^  which  empties 
itself  at  Ogdensburg  after  a  course  of  ISO  miles. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rivers  which  fall  info  lake  On- 
tario.    1.  Black  river  rises  in  the  high  lands  northeast  of  Rome, 
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mi  Alter  a  nortberlj  fMiree  discharges  itself  ioto  Ilangry  Imj 
Mir  Sackefs  harbor.  2.  Ofwtgo  river  forms  tlie  ooilei  of  Ooe- 
Ma  lake,  ami  is  4S  miies  loog.  Its  princifial  tributary  is  6'eii€ea 
%  Sf  hicli  Issues  froai  the  north  eod  of  Seueca  lake,  ami  run- 
i^aat  enters  C^yngh  lake,  but  almost  inioiediately  leaves  it 
and  after  receiving  the  Haters  of  Canandaigutt,  Ouasco, 
Ifcwa teles  and  OnondagH  kikes,  discharges  itself  into  the  Oeivego 
at-ThrcA  river  point,  24  miles  froui  i^e  Ontario.  3.  Oenuu 
iae»  in  Penusjrivania,  and  running  In  a  nonherljr  direction 
the  western  part  of  this  «tate,  discharges  itself  into  lake 
At  Rochester,  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth,  there  are  two 
of  96  and  the  other  of  75  feet.  About  70  miles  above 
MocbcMer  there  are  two  other  fulls,  onljr  a  mile  apart,  one  of 
,«*icli  ja  «0  and  the  other  90  feet. 

'^  Tomtmania  cr§ek  rises  in  Oeneffoe  county,  and  after  a  westerly 
rmtnm-  of  90  miles  through  the  Tonnewaiita  valley,  discharges 
ikfflf  MSlO  Niagara  river  about  12  miles  from  lake  Erie.  It  is  a 
JiiHialafgisk  stream,  hoatable  30  miles. — The  Svsqueh&nnahTiiAe$ 
im  Olsi^  lake,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and  runs  in  a 
i>#l|jlfnstrrly  direction  into  Penney Ivania.  Its  principal  tributa- 
tkis  state  are,  the  CAe/iaago,  which  rises  in  Aladison 
r^  and  flowing  south  through  the  counties  of  Chenango  and 
'  jeina  the  Susquehannah  18  miles  east  of  Oi^wego,  aAer 
of  90  miles;  and  the  Ttoga,  which  rises  in  Pennsylvania, 
nmoing  N.  £.  into  thin  state  receives  the  Conhocton  at  Faint- 
id  post,  and  then  turning  to  the  S.  K.  re-enters  PcnnsylvHnia,  and 
■Mela  the  Susquehannah  at  Tioga  point,  t5  miles  from  the  bouii- 

daiy  line- 

Jiuigara  FalU*]  The  falls  in  Niagara  river  are  one  of  the 
grandest  curiosities  on  the  globe.  The  river  tlow:^  from  south  to 
Borth,  and  is  35  miles  lon^.  At  its  efilux  froiu  lake  Eric  it  is  three 
faarters  of  a  mile  wide,  from  40  to  GO  feet  deep,  and  Hows  with 
acarrentof  7  miles  an  hour.  As  it  proceeds,  the  river  widens, 
aadl  aarf>osom8  several  consicieraLle  islands,  particularly  Gruiid 
aad  l^ikvy  islands,  which  terminate  in  beautiful  points  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  the  ialls.  A  little  below  the  tenniniition  ottliesc  isl- 
andsii  commence  the  rapids,  which  extend  a  mile,  tu  the  precij>ice, 
ha  which  space  the  river  descends  57  feet.  At  the  precipice  il  In 
thraa  fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  Here  Goat  i.^land  divides  the  ri\er 
into  two  channels  ;  and  ihe  channel  between  Goat  inland  and  the 
castero  or  United  States*  sboiv*^.  is  also  divided  by  a  small  island. 
Otar  the  precipice  the  river  f;iils  perpendicularly  about  IGO  feet. 
Hochlhe  greater  part  of  the  water  pas.*:e9  in  the  channel  between 
Goat  island  and  the  Canada  shore,  and  this  fall  is  called  from  its 
shape  the  Ilorse-shoe  fall.  Between  G(.at  inland  and  thr  small 
iflnnd  in  the  eastern  channel,  the  stream  is  only  C  or  10  yanla 
Whle,  forming  a  beautiful  cascade,  iictween  tins  r^niall  inland  mul 
the  United  States'*  shore  the  sheet  of  ivuler  is  broad,  and  the  de- 
scent is  greater  by  a  few  feet  than  at  the  Horse-shoe  fall,  but  the 
aiream  is  comparatively  shallow. 

The  falls  are  seen  to  advantage  from  tliffcrent  positions.     The 
hest  single  view  is  that  from  the  Table  rock  on  the  Canada  side 
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fi  iiie  virtr  ;  aoii  :lie  b«*t  rienr  of  the  rapids  is  rrom  (!oat  isln 
■fhicli  IS  ins^niaa^l*  connected  by  a  bndg'e  willi  the  easte 
'^oore.  The  new  from  ihc  river  below  is  the  most  enlti 
lielow  the  tails  tfae  rirer  runs  between  perpendicular  banks,  3i 
Teet  hlf  b.  to  QiieenstowB,  7  miles ;  tbence  to  lake  Ontario  tl 
oouotrv  is  open. 

Soil  and  Pradactiam.]  The  eaatem  half  of  Long  islnntt 
«jintlv  and  barren  :  the  western  part  is  fertile,  and  in  a  high  Htn 
of  cultivation-  The  country  on  the  Hadsoo,  below  the  mouth 
the  .Mohawk,  has  a  good  soil,  particularly  Ibe  counties  of  W« 
Chester  and  Dutcheis,  which  are  under  very  good  caliivalic 
The  itlluviil  flits  of  Columbia  cDuBtj  and  some  parts  ofReiiH 
laer  are  Tery  extensive  and  rich-  A  district  west  of  Albas 
.oDipnsing  sereral  counties,  consists  of  sandy  plains  inlerspera 
with  marshes-  The  alluvial  flnts  on  the  Mohnwk  are  estensi' 
anil  Tery  fertile.  The  country  north  of  the  Mohawk  is  less  a 
curalely  known,  but  many  parts  of  it  are  fertile,  particuhrly  tl 
lan<ls  on  Block  river,  which  are  among  the  best  in  the  stsi 
The  va^t  elerateil  plain  which  covers  the  western  part  of  tl 
state,  and  includes  the  country  occupied  by  the  small  lakes,  hai 
rich  soil,  equally  well  adapted  to  grain  andgrai^.  The  alluv 
Hals  are  here  extensive  ;  tho^e  on  Genesee  river  include  abo 
t>U,UOO  acres,  Wheat  is  raised  in  this  state  in  greater  abundan 
than  all  other  grains-  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  flax,  and  hem 
are  also  extensively  cultivated. 

Mintmti.]  Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  state  of 
excellent  quality  atid  in  inexhaustable  quantities.  There  a 
indications  of  the  abundant  existence  of  coal  in  the  weslero  pai 
of  the  state.  Lime,  marble,  lead,  mart,  flint,  gypsum,  slate  f 
building,  clays  fur  m^inufactnring,  and  ochres  of  various  kint 
have  be«n  discovered  in  great  qunnlitiea.  Snit  springs  exist 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  Ontario  and  Genesee  counties,  hut  the  princis 
salt  works  ure  in  Onondaga  county,  at  the  village  of  Salinii,  sil 
nted  on  the  S.  E-  side  of  Onondaga  lake.  Uvery  gnllon  of  wa( 
here  yields  frun  10  to  27  ounces  of  salt,  being  much  strong 
(hwn  any  other  -nil  xprings  in  the  Uniled  Stales.  The  (jUHiiti 
i<f  salt  manufactured  in  1B1I  in  Onondaga  county  was  .|53,8. 
bushels,  and  it  may  be  increased  to  any  cxtcnt- 

.Ui'ncrnl  ipriiig)-]  The  celebrdled  mineral  springs  of  SnratO] 
J ro  spread  over  a  tract  of  about  12  miles  in  length  in  SaralOj 
.iiunly,  nnd  arc  called  by  a  variety  of  local  naineH,  The  m< 
limited  are  those  at  the  villages  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  whi< 
.ii«  superior  to  any  other  in  America.  The  names  of  the  pri 
^i^mI  springs  in  Saratoga,  are  Rock  spring.  Congress  spring  ai 
Columbia  spring-  These  springs  HlTord  relief  in  many  obstina 
ji!>cas<.-s,  and  during  the  summer  months,  arc  the  resort  oft) 
^■if  and  laihionable,  as  well  as  of  invalids,  from  all  parts  of  tt 
'lilted  Stales.  Lnrge  houses  of  entertnlnmcnl,  with  neat  bat 
.■^  hi'uses,  ore  erected  for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

Cii.f'  Tiitra«.]  Neiv-York,  the  first  commercial  city  in  Ame 
.  -^  tt  vi\  Miiuhatlan  island,  at  tbe  confluence  of  Huitson  nnd  Ea 
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V.  of  Boston-  The  nlaod  ii  15  milea  lon^,  nnd  on  an  a?eraga  I| 
ln«d,  uid  u  aepanted  rrom  Nc<r-Jer>»;  by  the  Hwlmi ;  frooi 
4*  cbntlneiilal  put  o(  New-York  by  Haarlem  creek ;  and  fron 
LM  itlaad,  b;  East  river. 

Tne  compact  part,  of  the  city  is  at  the  south  end  of  the  island, 
mi  •xlondi  along  (he  Hudson  about  2  miles ;  and  from  the  Bat- 
~~|T^mlbeS.  tV.  comer,  along  Eatt  river,  nearly  4  miles-     lu 

^^it  is  about  8  miles.  The  Elreets  of  the  ancient  part,  at  the 
^  end  of  the  city,  are  frequently  narrow  and  crooked,  but  all 
_Kl>orlbern  part  bM  been  recently  laid  0Dt,and  with  mach  better 
taste.  The  principal  street  is  Broadway,  which  is  80  feet  wide, 
nd  estenil^  from  the  Balteiy  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  thi'ODrh  the 
centre  of  (he  city,  for  three  miles.  II  U  generally  well  built,  and 
k  part  of  it  is  splendid.  The  houses  in  the  city  generally,  were 
formerly  of  woo<l,  but  these  are  fast  disappearing,  and  sub- 
itanlinl  brick  lu^usei,  with  slated  roofs,  are  rising  in  their  place. 

Amonf  the  ptiiilic  buildings  the  most  prominent  is  the  City 
Hall,  which  is  the  moat  beautiful  ediSce  in  the  United  States.  It 
i)  216  feet  long,  105  broad,  and,  including  the  attic  story,  66 
high.  The  front  and  both  end»  above  the  basement  ilury,  are 
bttilt  of  white  marltle.  The  eipense  was  ^500,000.  It  i*  occupied 
by  the  city  council  in  their  meetings,  and  by  the  difierent  courts 
ef  law. — The  JVew-Tork  Hospital  comprises  the  Hospital  for 
the  reception  oflhe  sick  and  disabled,  the  lunatic  nfylum,  and  the 
Ijing in  hospila!.  The  annual  expenditure  iimbotilglO,000.  Dur- 
h^  the  year  f'i\-J.  l,T2o  pnlient^  were  Hdmiltcil,  of  whom  1,320 
were  cared.  The  Alms  House  is  a  pbiin  slonc  sirucliirc  rcrcenlly 
erected  on  East  river,  2  miles  from  the  Cily  Hull.  It  is  3  slorit- 
high  380  feet  long  and  50  wide.  The  cxp(?Ti-<c.  inrhultng  llic  work 
home,  penitentiary,  and  other  buildings  connected  niih  il  ivits 
|4I8,191.  The  number  of  poor  in  tbii  in^itilution  for  the  the  yrni 
niS  was  1,487  and  Ihe  expense  of  Ihc  eslfihli^hmi'nt  ^!IO,'aJ!ti. 
Tlw  State  prison  is  on  the  Hud>ion,  ;it  Greenwich,  tihoul  I  ^  mile 
fiom  Iha  City  Hnll.  It  is  constntcieil  of  free  Monc.  The  niimhi^r 
•fprhoners  in  1819  was  6U4.  The  ori<;inHl  cost  of  the  cstHbli'li- 
■OBt  was  ^308,816,  and  large  sums  bnve  been  voted  by  the  leg- 
Uitnre  to  defray  the  annual  expenses.  The  New-York  Inslitu- 
tioaianearlbe  City  Hall,  and  its  apartments  arc  occupied  by  the 
litenry  and  philosnphical  society  ;  the  hisloriciil  oociely,  which 
kM*  library  of  about  6,000  volumes,  and  u  permanent  fund  of 
ftS^OOO;  the  American  academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which  has  a  valu- 
aUa  collection  of  paintings  and  statues ;  the  Lyceum  of  natural 
kMaT7  ;  and  the  American  museum. 

Amoi^  the  other  instiluliona  arc  a  theatre,  Vauxhall  and  other 
piAUc  gardens,  an  orphan  asylum,  nu  aiyhim  fur  the  deaf  and 
dorab,  1 )  bankv.  It  insurance  companies,  numerous  benevolent 
asd  charitable  institutions,  and  57  bouses  for  public  worship,  jix- 
18  for  the  difTerent  classes  of  Presbyterians,  12  for  Episcopalian*, 
8  for  Methodists,  6  for  Kaptists,  3  for  Friends,  2  for  Koman  Cath- 
alica,  and  one  each  for  German   Lutherans,  German  Calvinisl:^, 
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Mornvinn%  Univeisalists,  Jews,  seamen,  Swedenboi^ians,  and 
UoiiariHDS. 

The  Bntterv  i»  a  bpautifii!  open  space,  containing  several  acrei 
of  ground,  at  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  ciry.  It  commands  a  6nf 
vioMT  of  the  harbor,  with  its  shipping,  island^  and  Ibrtifications 
and  is  much  frpqiiented  by  the  citizens.  The  Park  is  a  hand 
Mme  common,  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  containing  4  acres,  anc 
i^  also  a  place  of  fashionable  resort. .  The  Elgin  Botanic  gardei 
is  3^  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  and  contains  about  20  acres.  1 
was  founded  in  ]r>ol  by  Dr.  David  IIoshcIc,  and  was  purcbasec 
by  the  state  in  1810,  for  j{74,2G8,  and  presented  to  the  Medica 
college. 

New-York  harbor  is  a  large  bay,  9  miles  long  and  4  broad 
which  spreads  before  the  city  on  the  south  side,  having  Lon( 
island  on  the  east,  and  Staten  i$«land  and  New«Jersey  on  the  west 
On  the  north  it  receives  the  Hudson ;  on  the  N.  C.  it  communi 
cates  with  Long  island  sound  through  Ea^t  river;  on  the  wes 
with  Newark  bay,  through  the  Kills ;  and  on  the  south  with  ihi 
Atlantic  ocean  through  the  Narroivs.  It  embosoms  several  smal 
islvmds.  as  Governor's  isIand,Bedlow's  island  and  Ellis's  island,  nea; 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  each  of  which  are  fort i6cat ions.  Tb< 
h'lrbor  is  de^p  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  well  secured  fron 
wind  and  storms,  siifTiciently  spacious  for  the  most  numerous  fleet 
am)  the  currents  are  so  rapid,  that  it  is  seldom  obstructed  by  icc 

New-York  is  admirably  situatf^d  for  commerce,  on  an  eicel 
lent  harbor,  at  Ihe  mouth  of  a  noble  river,  with  an  extensive 
fertile,  and  populous  back  country.  It  imports  most  of  the  good 
consumed  in  the  state  of  New- York,  the  northern  half  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  western  parts  of  New-England ;  and  exports  \h 
produce  of  the  same  section.  This  city  owns  more  sbippin] 
than  any  other  in  ilie  Union,  and  more  than  half  as  much  as  tb 
city  of  London.  The  amount  of  shipping  in  1816  was  299«6t 
tons.  The  revenue  from  the  customs,  collected  at  this  pert 
is  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United  Statei 
in  1815,  it  was  $14,409,790.  The  revenue  of  the  city  for  cit; 
purposes,  for  the  year  ending  May  12,  1817,  was  ^483,011. 

Few  cities  in  the  world  have  increased  se  regularly  and  ni|] 
idly  as  New-York.  In  1697,  the  population  was  4,302;  in  175 
l-V^O;  in  1790,  33,131  ;  in  1800,  60,489  ;  in  1810,  96,373;  an 
in  1820,  123,706.  The  inhabitants  are  from  many  different  ni 
tioos.  More  than  one  third  are  of  New- England  origin,  kfie 
the«e,  the  most  numerous  are  the  Dutch  and  iScotch,  and  then  th 
English,  Irish,  and  French. 

.Albany,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  second  city  in  th 
>(ate  in  population,  wealth  and  commerce,  is  situated  on  th 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  160  mites  north  of  New-York.  ^ 
birge  proportion  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  with  slate  o 
tile  roofs,  and  the  style  of  building  has  very  much  improved  witl 
in  a  feiv  years.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  state  houw 
uubslantialy  built  of  stone,  at  an  expense  of  $116,000;  an  el< 
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ofredfMe  ttooe;  tjail;  aa  tlmtboive,  theatre, 
atMMial  and  1 1  houses  for  public  worship.    The  citj  is  sapph'ed 
4ririb  (Bioelteat  water  from  a  springy,  3  miles  distant,  by  an  aqae- 
HiBl  wMoh  coQveys  it  to  every  home.    Albanj  is  finely  situated 
ifji}  Miaiuafce,  at  the  head  or  oaTigation  for  laff^e  sloops  on  thi^ 
tmA  the  canals  now  In  proitress  will  soon  connect  ft  with 
OlMUBpialn  and  lake  Erie.    Sereral  steam  boats  ply  regfu- 
ko  thli  city  and  New- York,  and  usually  perforii  their 
m  about  30  hours.    The  population  of  Albany  in  1820 
^f«V63a 

h  iJWp,  -mm  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  6  miles  above  Albany,  k 
iwiaidiiniii  the  third  town  ia  the  state  in  commerce  and  wealth. 
Ahn^y  la  regularly  laid  out  on  a  plain,  and  makes  n  beautiful 
:  It  contains  a  courthouse,  2  banks,  and  5  houses  for 
ivwshlp.  Troy  is  finely  situated  for  a  commercial  and 
iriag  town^  being  at  the  head  of  sloop  narigation  on  the 
and  the  creeks  which  here  fiill  into  the  river  aifording 
•icellent  situations  for  mills  and  manufiictories.  Popu- 
in  1890;,  6,t84.  Lan$ingtmrgh  is  a  flourishing  town,  3 
•f  Troy,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  Waterford 
ttm  HadMMi,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Nohawk,  opposite 
'with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge,  10  miles 
^  r  SamdM  Hill  is  a  handsome  compact  village,  on 
t'ef  the  lludson,  52  miles  N.  of  Albany,  immediately 
ibnve  Baker^s  falls,  where  the  water  dedceodfl  76  feet  within  60 
indft  Fart  Edward  is  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Sandy  Hiil,  on 
Jkm  nme  side  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  great  bend,  and  at  the 
paiat  where  the  canal  from  lake  Champlain  opens  into  the  river. 
litbnold  wars  it  was  an  important  militar>  station,  controlling  the 
fSamnications  between  the  Hudson,  lake  Champlain  and  lake 
fltDife.  WhitthaU  Is  a  thriving  village,  situated  at  the  southern 
iMNwity  ot  lake  Champlain,  on  both  sides  of  Wood  creek,  at  its 
AStaance  into  the  lake.  The  canal  from  lake  Champlain  to  the 
flnisoQ  commences  here,  and  the  trade  of  a  considerable  extent 
fff  "cnontry  is  concentrated  in  the  village. 

JKidltoii  is  finely  situated  30  miles  south  of  Albany,  on  the 
eM  bank  of  Hudson  river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  place  for 
At  largest  shipt*.  The  site  of  Hudson  is  a  hig-h  point  which 
faqecta  into  the  river,  terminating  in  a  bold  cliff,  on  each  side 
ef  which  are  bays  of  considerable  extent.  The  city  is  regularly 
Ulout,aod  in'l820  contained  5,310  inhabitants.  The  creeks 
IB  the  borders  of  the  town  afford  fine  seats  for  mills  and  mnnu- 
ftdoriea,  and  a  few  years  since,  Hudt^on  was  regarded  as  the 
lUid  town  in  the  state  in  manufactures  and  the  fourth  in  com- 
mrrrf  Poughkeepiie  stands  on  the  ea^t  bank  of  Hudson  river,  85 
aNies  south  of  Albany  and  75  N.  of  New- York.  It  is  ivell  situated 
far  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  in  1820  contained  5,726 
iahahttants.  jVevburgh  i^  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  5  miles 
below  Poughkeepsie,  and  in  1820  contained  5,812  inhabitants. 

SduntcUuly^  the  scat  of  Union  college,  is  regularly  laid  out  on  «i 
plain  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  Mohawk  river,  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Albany. 
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'J'liG  city  container]  in  1820,  3,0:)9  inhabitants.  Ulica  is  situatei 
on  the  south  biink  of  the  Mohawk,  9.'^  miles  \V.  N.  VV^  ot'AlbaD^ 
It  is  handsomely  laid  out  in  streets  and  squares,  and  contained  ii 
13'20,  2,972  Inhabitants.  This  village  is  tho  central  point  when 
the  principal  turnpikes  from  various  parts  of  the  state  unite,  au( 
is  a  thoroughfare  of  the  travel  between  a  large  section  of  thi 
^rcstern  country  ami  the  Atlantic  ports.  I'he  Eri*t  canal  aNi 
paASC'T  through  it  and  will  add  to  its  commercial  importance 
Homt^  on  the  Mohawk,  15  miles  N.  VV.  of  Utica,  is  a  place  a 
considerable  business. 

Plattsburgh  is  on  lake  Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  Saranac  riv 
cr.  In  the  hay  before  this  town  the  American  lleet  under  Com' 
modore  M^Donough  captured  a  British  fleet  of  superior  force  oi 
the  1 1th  Sept.  1814.  Ogdcnsburg  is  116  miles  north  of  Utica 
at  the  contluenco  of  the  Oswegalchie  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
It  has  a  safe  and  spacious  harbor  and  is  well  situated  for  trade. 

Sackefs  Harbor  is  on  Black  river  bay,  a  branch  of  Hungry  bay, 
at  the  east  end  of  lake  Ontario.  The  harbor  is  perhaps  the  beti 
on  the  lake.  It  is  well  situated  both  for  shelter  and  defence,  and 
is  sufliciently  deep  for  the  largest  vessels.  Here  are  several 
ships  of  war,  built  during  the  late  war,  and  among  tlvem  two 
ships  of  the  line  of  the  first  rate.  Buffalo  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  ef  Baffalo  creek,  which  discharges  itself  i^o  Niagari 
river,  just  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  lake  Erie.  It  has  con- 
siderabte  trade,  being  situated  on  the  best  <5hannel  of  interoourse 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  regions  of  the  west.  .  It  has  suffer' 
cd  hitherto  for  want  of  a  good  harbor,  Buffalo  creek  being  ob' 
structed  at  its  mouth  by  sand  and  gravel  driven  in  by  the  wind 
Black  Rock  J  on  Niagara  river,  2  miles  below  Buffalo,  is  at  present 
the  station  for  the  steam  boats  and  other  vessels  employed  in  the 
navigation  of  lake  Erie. 

Auburn^  the  capital  of  Cayuga  county,  is  situated  at  the  outlet 
of  Owasco  lake,  170  miles  west  of  Albany,  on  the  great  western 
turnpike.  It  has  numerous  mills  and  manufactories,  and  a  state 
prison  large  enough  to  contain  1,000  prisoners.  A  Presbyterian 
Theological  seminary  has  been  lately  established  here.  Geneva 
is  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  town  on  the  west  side  of  Seneca  lake 
near  its  outlet. 

Canalf.]  For  several  years  past  the  state  has  been  engaged  in 
the  improvement  of  its  inland  navigation,  on  a  scale  never  be- 
fore witnessed  in  this  country,  and  with  an  energy  and  Jiberatity 
which  excite  universal  admiration.  A  grand  canal  is  now  in 
progress,  which  will  open  a  water  communication  from  Hudson 
river  to  lake  Erie,  and  another  is  already  completed,  imiting  the 
same  river  with  lake  Champlain. 

The  Erie  canalf  when  completed,  will  be  350  miles  long. 
The  route  is  as  follows:  Beginning  at  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  it 
passes  up  the  west  bank  of  that  river  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mohawk ;  then  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  through 
the  counties  of  Albany,  Schenectady,  Montgomery,  Herkimer 
and  Oneida  to  Rome.    From  Kooie  it  proceeds  in  a  S.  W.  direc- 
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ttM,SiiH  rrowp«  On^idn  crepk  Inlo  Madi^en  connf.T,  whi>rp  il 
nrtN  ti»  fhe  west  itnd  pune)  Ihrmiph  Onnnriag'a  counlir,  ap- 
pltwehin;  wilhin  n  mik  and  a  half  of  Salinn,  nt  (he  soulltVnd  at' 
(hmnitoira  'the.  Il  crones  9e»»CH  river  at  Mnnl^ziimn,  anri  past- 
nf  by  LyocH  urnt  Palmyra,  strike'  Ihp  Geat^ee  nv«r  at  It«lt- 
cflcr.  Wot  orifa«  Gen««ee  river,  it  runs  «n  lh«  ooolli  diiie  rii 
*«  lttt!f«  froad,  nnd  parnll«l  with  ii  for  60  mtlw.  nnd  (hen  ttirn- 
!■(  to  the  tnoth,  joins  Totinewantn  creek  1 1  mileifrom  il*  mnnth 
in  Wlag^rt  river.  The  rhnnnel  of  tlie  Totttiewnntm  will  bf 
Wide  w«  nf  for  these  1 1  mtle<i,  and  llie  cnnnl  will  ihcii  procoed  in 
»  WMrihvriy  directioD,  from  the  mnnth  of  the  TorniPwantH,  ulung 
(b«  9m%t  bank  of  Nisfara  river,  to  BufTiilo  on  lake  Erie. 

TM«  mole  mny  be  divided  into  three  KCclioD*.  Th*  we>lem 
wetiaM  e« tends  from  Btiffnlo  to  Monteznmn  on  Seneca  river,  IIK) 
\i  through  tht*  distance,  the  level  <if  Ihe  canal  unrformlv 
~  from  the  lake,  and  the  ivholr  descent  is  194  feel  h?  Vti 
laAft  The  middle  rectinn  extends  from  Mooteznma  fo  Ritme, 
IVMilM;  through  this  distance  the  level  of  the  canal  Unifnmily 
«toPad«,  •ml  the  wtinle  uKent  i<>  49  feel.  The  eaAlern  «pc- 
^m  Vwmt^  from  Rome  to  Albnnv,  113  miles:  throuirfi  tbi<) 
dMacv  Ibe  level  of  the  canal  uniformly  de^iccnd^,  and  the 
nMh  <MCeBt  is  419  feet  by  16  lock<>.  The  H^^regnle  of  ri«e 
git  All  i*  therefore  969  feet,  nnd  the  difference  of  levels  beliveen 
Mb  Crte  and  the  Hudson,  56J  feci. 

"^^e  e*n«l  is  40  feet  wide  on  the  surfsce,  28  al  the  botlom,  and 
Mm  de»p.  It  was  enlimnled  by  the  commissioners  in  1617 
MKfae  whole  eipense  nould  he  ^  t,8BI,73:),  viz  :  the  western 
'  j|I,856,86e;  the  middle  section,  5S&3,18<! ;  the  eastern 
f?.t96,6(IO  ;  and  general  eipenses,  jtT5j(X)0.  The  canal 
tmenced  on  the  4lh  of  July  1617,  and  (he  commissioners 
ite  its  entire  completion  before    the  close  of  the  year 

the  benefits  of  tliis  gmm!  enterprise,  it  is  eipecleJ, 
Whl  ilili  I  furnishing  an  outlet  for  the  )igriciillni-a1  proiluce  of 
It  lid  f«nile  regions,  lall  may  be  supplied  to  the  Atlantic  etatCR 
ftm  Iha  great  saltworks  at  Salina,  cheaper  than  from  alirnait, 
bike  progress  of  (he  canal  also,  gypaum  of  the  best  rjunliiy  has 
hM  Aacovered,  and  in  suflicicut  ijuantilies  for  the  nuiTply  of  ihe 
Wtokr  United  States. 

Tfcv  CfcamptKtn  conaMs  3C  miles  lon^,  from  Whitehall  at  (h^ 
■Mb  of  Wood  creek,  on  lake  Cfaamplain,  to  Fori  Edward  on  the 
ffliwn  II  is  40  feet  wide  al  the  surface,  ^8  al  Ihe  hollom,  and  4 
htHetp.  The  locks  are  90  feet  long,  and  \^  feet  wide  in  tht 
dMT.  Tite  descent  from  the  summit  level  (o  lake  Champlain  is 
H  fcfft,  aud  from  Ihe  summit  le  vet  lo  the  Hiidsofl,  30  feet.  The 
wa4  about  ^2G0,DOO.  The  canal  vviis  opened  in  the 
ofl8W,  and  though  Ihe  navigation  was  interrupled  for 
nVM  noBlhs,  considerable  quanliiies  of  himher  passed  through 
it  9j  meafls  of  damn,  locks  and  other  improvements,  a  good 
bout  Davigalion  h*s  heen  opened  on  the  I  [udson,  from  Fort  i^- 
Dinl  w  fardottn  as  Saratoga  fallc.     \t  Snroio^  falls  a  tunnl  wn* 
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commenced  in  1820,  which  is  to  extend  along  the  wf^st  bank  of 
the  Hudson  to  Waterford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  a  dis- 
tance of  27  miles.  The  whole  expense  ot' continuing  the  Cham- 
plain  canal  from  Fort  Edward  to  Waterford,  was  originally  esti- 
mated at  j(62 1,000,  but  from  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
country,  and  the  discovery  of  unexpected  facilities,  the  estimate 
is  now  reduced  to  }400,0U0.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  will 
be  completed,  and  a  navigration  opened  from  lake  Champlain 
to  the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  in  1822.  Plans  have  been  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  below  the  head  of  tide  waters,  so  aa  to 
admit  of  the  ascent  of  ships  to  Albany. 

At  Rome  there  is  a  canal,  one  mile  and  an  half  long,  connect- 
ing Mohawk  river  with  Wood  creek,  and  opening  a  communi- 
cation through  this  creek,  Oneida  lake,  and  Oswego  river,  into 
lake  Ontario. 

Education.]  Columbia  college^  formerly  called  Kinji^'S  college, 
in  the  city  of  New-York,  was  established  in  1754.  It  has  a  pres- 
ident, 5  professors,  140  students,  a  library  of  3,000  or  4,000 
volumes,  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  and  an  annual  rev- 
ennc  of  more  than  ^4,000.  A  Faculty  of  medicine  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  institution,  but  in  1814  it  was  separated  from  it 

Union  college,  in  Schenectady,  was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  is 
a  very  flourishing  institution.  The  college  edi6ces  are  finely  sita- 
ated  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  and  contain  accomodations  for 
more  than  200  students.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is  respec- 
table. The  library  contains  about  5,000  volumes.  The  olhcers 
in  1820  were  a  president,  4  professors,  and  2  tutors.  The  num- 
ber of  student;*  at  the  same  period  was  245. 

Hnnilton  college,  situated  near  the  village  of  Clinton,  10  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  IJtica,  was  incorporated  in  1812,  and  has  been  libe- 
rally patronised  by  the  legislature  and  by  individuals.  It  has  a 
president,  3  professors,  2  tutors,  a  library  of  about  2*000  vol- 
iimi'S,  and  100  students.  1  he  college  buildings  are  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  village,  on  a  high  hill,  commanding  a  very  extensive 
prospect. 

A  colkiro  of  Physicans  and  Surgeons  was  estahlised  in  the 
city  of  Neu-Yorkin  1807,  and  in  1814  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
which  wae  formerly  attached  to  Columbia  college*  was  nnited 
with  it.  Thus  united,  the  college  of  Physicans  has  7  profe8sori>, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  respctable  and  flourishing  medical  instiln- 
tions  in  the  country.  The  Elgin  Botanic  garden  is  attached  to 
this  in!»titution. 

The  Common  School  fund  consisted  in  1822  of  ^1,139,130  and 
25,tX»0  acres  of  land.  It  yields  annually  the  sum  of  ^77,4 1 7,  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  it  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  Superintrndant  in  ]G20,that  nine  tenths  of 
all  the  (hiidren  in  the  state  between  5  and  15  years  of  agn 
received  instruction. — Besides  the  common  schools  and  the  r.o! 
Icgp^,  there  are  40  or  50  incorporated  academies  in  the  state. 
All  these  institutions  arc  under  the  sup^iintendance  of  a  body  «•' 


ti7  m«n,  called  "  the  Rng-«nt9  of  (he  Uoiveritilr  of  Neir- 
."  Tlie  KegenU  are  nppoinled  liy  (lie  legislature,  iini)  if  it 
dut;  to  visii  tbecallegF*,ac3<lemiM  and  tchdold,-  In  inspect 
rbe  pyMcm  of  education,  and  make  jeiirlj'  repornhereof  to  tbe 
IcgbUture  i  to  incorpordle  callegea  and  iicademies.  nnd  ilso  ta 
^MlriUule  atnonitlhes''  instilulioos  the  iocoiue  of  a  funil  Hpi>ropri- 
sl«(l  by  the  luifislaliire  to  the  encou raceme nl  of  liieniliiie.  The 
literature  fond  aiuoanled  in  II!32  to  ^d0,&35,  and  yielded  au  in- 

Rriifiion.\  The  dennmiiinliont  of  Chrl«linn§  in  thi*  ^itale  are 
PrealtjIenuM,  t^ii^copaliMns,  Assoriat*'  Rpformed  Preslyteriara, 
Dutcb  Reformed  PfesbvlrHansGon^regationalists.ItopliatK.Melh- 
odislv,  Fnrnd*.  tiermaa  LulhiraTis,  Gerrnati  Ca1vini<<l!>,  Moravitms, 
Caibolica  and  Shakers.  I>eligioD  is  nol  supported  hy  Iniv.  All 
lUnnniinalioM  are  lell  at  liberty  to  support  their  ovia  miniitry  in 
mch  way  aa  is  mo^i  agreeable  to  them. 

Oaotmmmi.]     Tbe  Lcginlalure  coniiistH  of  a  Senalp  of  33  mem- 

^lent  aad  of  8  Hoiue   of  Kepresentalives,  irho  may  not  exr«ed 

uy^     Tbe  stale  is  divided  into  four  great  districU  for  (he  rlioice 

^^BBcMtara-     They  l)ol<tlIi«ir  Be3laforfoiiryoare,nnd  osefoarth 

l^ppt  wclccted  ewry  year.     The  lie  present  at  Wes  are  cbo«en  an- 

"^mUj  hy  couolies.     Tbe   Governor  and   Lieut.  GoTt-mor  ttn 

ciccled  lor  three  yean.     A  Council  of  Appoinlmenl,  consisting 

of  (be  GuTcmor  and  a  Seu;ilor  from  each  of  the  four  great  dii- 

tricu,  ia  chosen  aunually  by  the   Legiclntitre.     The  number  of 

«Acer«  annually  nppoinied  by  Ibis  Council  h  enormous;  embrac- 

of  Kioft  of  the  tuhordioale  officers  of  the  stnle. 

Poptihtion.]  The  population  of  Neiv-Vork  hns  inrreased  trith 
;islonii!hingrra|>idity  furlhe  laM  7d  venrs.  la  IT^Cilivas  110,317; 
la  |7!H),  340,180  ;  in  1800,  58e,05U  ;  in  1610,  969,(149;  and  in 
1880,  I,37S,BI2,  of  whom  I0,(JC8  were  *la«e!  wnd  29,2J10  free 
Uack*-  The  Hrbole  pnpulntion  has  Ihiis  more  thnn  (juadrupled 
(•ithin  the  last  30  yean.  The  Dutch  ivere  the  original  iielllcn 
of  tbe  slale,  and  their  descendaott  constitute  still  a  respectable 
portion  of  Ihe  population  ;  but  probably  two  third*  of  the  present 
ibbabitiints  are  emigrants  from  New-England  or  their  immediate 
descendants.  Ncsl  to  (be  New-Englinden  and  Ihe  Dutch,  are 
lb»  Efl|!lUh,  lri«h,  Scotch  and  French. 

ladiant.]  There  are  about  3,000  Indians  in  this  Einle.  The; 
arc  principally  the  rcmaini  of  the  Iroquui*  or  &'n  Nali»Ii4,  It  pcw- 
vrfnl  confederacy  of  Indians,  whtt  formerly  occujiieil  ii  grent  pnrt 
of  Ihe  vlale.  The  namef  ci  the  tribes  are,  Mohatcks,  ^Sesecns, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Tiiw^nniras.  The  Mohmvka 
liT«  at  pre»«nl  on  Grand  river  in  Upper  CUnada  ;  Ihe  Seneca",  oa 
Utrn^ee  riirer,  Alleghitny  rivor,  Buifnlo  creek,  and  olhcr  places 
HI  the  wateni  part  of  the  Mate  ;  the  Onnidaa.  nl  Oneiila  raolle, 
ttBarOnvidaUkc;  the  Onwdngai,  firinci[iiiliy stOnondngn  vilhige, 
«*arttie  bike  of  (be  !ame  nitmi;,  Hnd  tbe  Cuyugaa  nenr  Rnfialo  ; 
teB4  llie  Tuscaroras.  at  a  villaef!  a  few  miles  ^nnlh  ef  <>ri.'i,tHC«s- 
U^  I''**  Stockbrid^e  Indmiii.  about  -lOO  in  nombet,  Ijve  in  a 
flM>  MlM  Naw  SiwAbfidBic.  1  mUet  S.  orOaeida  cutle. 
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R^enue  and  Debt.]  The  expenses  of  the  canals  arc  defrajftd 
from  monicfiobtainef]  on  loan.  For  the  payment  of  the  inieretU  a 
canal  fund  is  provided,  consisting  of  auction  duties,  duliei«Dsail. 
canal  tolls,  and  S,000  dollars  as  a  commutation  for  a  tax  on  ateaa 
boat  passengers  ;  all  of  which  together  yield  at  present  about 
^?00,iKK)  annaaliy.  The  general  fund  of  the  state,  exclosive  of 
the  school  fund,  the  canal  fund  ami  the  literature  fund,  anounts  tt 
^3,077,857,  principally  in  bank  stock,  and  bonds  and  mortgages. 
The  revenue  for  the  year  1 822,  i\'as  estimated  at  ^46^,928  Inde- 
pendently of  the  general  fund,  the  state  owns  nearly  ^1,000,000 
acres  of  land.  The  public  debt,  besides  the  canal  debt,  amoaoti 
to  <t 1, 280,000,  for  which  a  yearly  interest  of  ^76,800  ia  paid. 

Commerce  and  Mannfactures.]  The  exports  consist  principally 
of  pot  and  pearl  n^hes,  wheat,  Indian  com,  rye,  beef,  pofk, 
nnd  lumber.  Their  value,  in  1816,  was  ^19,690,031 ;  in  ISfQ, 
^13,103,24  4,  about  one  third  of  which  was  foreign  produce. 
The  exports  from  New-York  exceed  those  of  any  other  state  in 
(he  Union,  and  in  1 815  it  paid  more  than  one  third  of  the  reveave 
of  the  United  Statei*,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  oCber 
state-  In  amount  of  shipping  it  is  surpassed  only  by  Maaaacba- 
sett«,  and  in  the  value  of  manufactures  only  by  Pennsylvaaia. 
The  value  of  the  manofacturep,  in  1810,  was  $25r370.S89  ;  tbc 
amount  of  shipping,  in  18 Id,  309,1290  tons  ;  and  ihe  reveaae  paid 
in  1815,  $14,491,739. 

Islands.]  Loni^  isteind  extends  in  an  easterly  dlrecttMi  fraa 
the  city  of  New- York,  140  miles  in  length.  Its  average  breadth 
is  10,  and  the  area  is  estimated  at  1,400  square  miles.  The  eaal- 
em  end  of  the  inland  is  indented  by  a  deep  bay,  and  the  moat  east- 
ern point  is  a  cape,  well  known  to  mariners,  called  Montaak  poiat 
The  north  side  of  the  island  is  rough  and  hilly,  but  the  loil  k 
well  calculated  for  rai«ing  grain,  hay  and  fruit.  The  soath  lidt 
lies  low,  and  hn^  a  lic^Iit,  s;indy  soil,  hut  is  well  adapted  to  iodam 
rom  and  various  kinds  of  grain  :  on  the  sea-coast  are  eitentiva 
tract*  of  salt  meadow.  The  island  in  divided  into  three  coualiaai 
King>,  Queen'*  and  Snflblk.  King^s  coimty,  at  the  west  end  af 
the  island,  i*  inh^hited  chiefly  by  the  Dutch.  This  coaatj  and 
the  western  part  of  (^tienrK  have  been  rendered  fertile  and  pro- 
ductivo  by  hushnniirv.  'I^he  greater  part  of  Suflblk  has  a  tlun 
f>oil,  yet  it  U  well  turni^hod  fiith  wood,  and  large  quantities  of 
this  urticle  are  sent  to  the  New- York  market.  .Along  the  ^oath 
sido  of  the  inland  for  KH)  miles,  there  i*  a  narrow  beach  of  aaad 
antl  stones,  he! ween  which  and  the  I'hore  is  a  long  narrow  bmy^  3 
milps  hro.-id  in  the  widest  place*.  There  are  various  inlets 
thr>ni\;h  the  beach,  wlifch  admit  vessrii  of  GO  or  70  tons. 

^Mitcn  uhiiiil  form«  the  couniy  ofKirhmond.  It  is  14  miles  long 
an  I  V.  'irnacf,  arid  lio"*  9  mile«*  >.  W.  of  New. York  city.  It  in  at-p- 
antrd  from  I. on^- Inland  hv  the  Narrows,  and  from  the  Jer«cr 
«h«»re  by  a  n:irrow  ^tniit  c.dled  S(aten  inland  sound.  New-York 
Imv  i*  on  the  \.  T..  and  .\nihoy  ba\  on  Ihe  Sf)iith. 

(jnifil  u/iinr/,  in  Niagara  river,  is  1«!  niilfs  long  and  frnn:  1  to 
'f  liroid.  an:l  cantiiiiis  4U,OOo  arrt"-.     It  rommonce*   three  milef 
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ir 


b*law  BiKk  nek,  ■nd  termiDitei  1|  iboTc  llie  ftllf.  Thr  Und 
i«  well  woodfil,  ■»■!  capable  of  calthailoo.  This  nlnnit  is  (h« 
pn|>ertj'  ur  the  alile,  and  can>titatai  pact  of  tba  fuaU  for  defray- 
ing the  fiipmw*  of  iIk  Erie  canal. 
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Siliiatiom  and  Exltnt.]  New-JurMy  i*  bounded  N.  by  Ncw- 
Vurk  ;  E.  lijr  Ibe  Atlitnlic  ocean,  and  llud-on  river,  which  i«pii- 
n(e<  it  iVom  \e«r-Yc<rk  ;  S.  bjr  D>-liinriire  Imj,  and  W.  by  Tlehi- 
wure  rirtr  which  nfpitnilef  it  from  IVnmvlvania-  1(  eir^iiili 
from  ~4''  Id  lu'  VJ  W.  Ion.  and  frdm  :)U>  to  41°  ii'  N.  liit.  It  is 
■  Oil  mile*  Umg  from  ouilli  to  tiouth,  and  contaiiu  8,UtA)  Bquiiru 
utiles,  or  &,324,(lUi>  acreii. 

Diviriont.]      The  slulu  h  divided   into  l.t  cooDties  and   IMj 
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Bmp.}  DtUntare  bay  *cparateii  Ncw.Jcr»ey  from  Dehware. 
Amhog  bay  Ilea  directly  i>oulh  of  Slaien  iiland,  and  opeoi  iiito  the 
Allaolic  twtween  SHody  Hook  and  tli«  l.»U!f  i>l.iml  ^hore-  A'n- 
mrk  bay  ii  directly  north  of  tjt:iten  inland  :  it  uoinmunicntct  with 
New-Yqrk  bay  on  (he  cast,  through  n  narrow  BtrHil  ciitl»d  tlip 
Killf,  aod  with  Amboy  bay  on  the  ftuutli  through  a  long,  narrow 
(Iruil,  called  Steten  ialand  sound. 

Capft.]  Som/y  HoiNt  ii  a  noted  point  of  l:mdprftjcc(in|[ftoiDtliF 
Jeney  (here  in  Monmonth  county.  The  hl»hhnd4  of  Neveraink 
are  on  ihe  tea-caavt  near  the  Hook,  and  are  the  Iir»t  lanih  ihal 
»n  diKuvercd  by  mariners,  m  they  come  G;>on  the  coaKL     Cap* 
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•Way,  at  the  .southern  extremity  of  the  state,  if  one  of  the  capet  of 
Delaware  b<iy. 

Face  ofthi  Country.]  The  three  northi^rn  coantie*  are  mow- 
tainouA,  beings  traversed  from  S  W.  to  N.  E.  by  several  ndgeA» 
which  are  con!«i(leref]  as  a  cuntmuation  of  the  grreat  Aliefrhanj  or 
Appalachian  rang^e  :  the  next  four  arc  a^rcf^ably  Hivrnined  with 
hilU  ami  vallie^.  The  six  i^ouihero  couotie«,  including'  all  the 
coast  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May,  are  level  and  principally 
barren,  producing  little  el^e  but  shrub-oaks  and  yellow  pinef^^ 

Soil  ati'l  FroJuctiont.]  The  mountainous  ami  hilly  pAiti  of  the 
state  have  (generally  a  strong  soil,  and  form  a  tine  grazing  cooniiy. 
The  farrners  there  raise  {(reat  numbers  of  cattle  for  the  markets 
of  New-York  and  Philadelphia.  They  also  raise  wheat,  rye, 
maize,  bnckwheat,  potHtoe«,  &c.  Near  New-York  and  Pliiladtl- 
phia,  great  attention  ha«i  been  paid  to  the  culiivation  of  fmit  and 
vefretablc^  ;  and  the  line^t  Hpples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cher- 
ries and  melons  are  carried  to  these  market?.  Fine  orchards 
obonnd  in  all  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  and  the  rider  of 
New-Jersey,  particularly  that  of  Newark,  is  of  profcrhial  ex- 
cellence. 

MineraU  ]  The  most  important  mineral  production  ia  iron, 
which  \%  fonnd  in  immense  quantities  among  the  mounUiuii  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  »tate.  In  the  county  of  Morris  there  are  1 
rich  iron  mine«,  2  fumaceii,  3  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  nod  aboit 
SO  forges.  Great  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore  are  also  found  in  the 
aoathein  conotie?;  and  the  annual  produce  in  the  whole  atnleii 
e«timatcd  at  2,rH)i)  ton«,  exclusive  of  hollow  ware  and  varioai 
other  castingA^  of  which  vast  quantities  are  made. 

Rivers.  \  The  De'avnre  separates  New-Jersev  from  Pennsyl- 
vnnla.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Trenton,  where  there  aic 
fallM  tvhich  obstruct  the  navigation ;  but  above  the  tails  it  is  navi- 
gable 100  miles  for  boats  of  3  or  9  tons.  Hudson  nvcr  forma  part 
of  the  eastern  boundary. 

Haritan  river  is  formed  by  two  branches  which  rise  in  the  weal- 
em  pnrt  of  the  state  and  unite  in  Somonet  county.  AAer  their 
union  the  river  runs  a  little  S.  of  E.  and  passing  by  New-Bnv- 
wirk  nii<l  Amlmy,  falls  into  Amboy  hay.  Steam  boats  and  aloopi 
of  80  ton<«  a<icend  to  New-Brunsivick,  17  miles. — The  PmMsakj 
whir.h  fills  into  Newnrk  bay  2  or  l\  milen  from  the  town  of  Nea- 
ark,  i<(  navi«^il>lo  10  mi leii  for  small  vessels,  .^t  Patterson,  1.'« 
miles  iM>rth  (»f  Newark,  is  the  cataract  or  i;i'eut  fiilU  The  river. 
which  19  hero  -tDyiirds  wide,  move^  in  a  ««low, gentle  current, on- 
til  roniiiisr  to  a  procipire  it  falls  70  I'eet  perpendicularly  m  one 
entire  Kheet,  prr<«eniir:r  a  vcone  of  sini^iilar  beauty  and  g^andeor 
Till*  H-i^kinstuk  riie<«  in  Ne«\-Yt»ri«,  and  tlowin^  south  at  the  da^ 
t  III!  e  ol  1  nr  Tt  wiU^s  trom  the  lliuNofi.  lalU  into  Newark  bay  near 
tIic;  :iiriu(li  nf  ilii;  P:ii,*air.  (rreut  H'Jt*  iiitrbor  river  riaea  in 
(;itMii'«.vt:'r  roiinly,  an!  durin*^  tin;  latter  part  of  it^  course  fona^ 
tin*  Si.giid.iiv  bottvcen  the  riiiintir<9  of  Ciipe  Mny  and  Gloucester 
1:  J-  I  t\  i'.'ijti!?*  ".'  *  :iiilt  fk  t*or  \*  *-c!-  of  *'•<♦  te!  •^ 
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Chie/TowHi.]  Tn>:rro!i,thecapitalorihe  italf,!*  OD  ihceut 
nit-  or  Delaware  river,  opuMile  the  Mh,  30  milea  N.  E.  of 
Philaifelpbi*-  Al  (he  foot  of  the  falh  tht-rt-  is  an  elegant  bridge 
nvtir  (he  Delaware,  1,100  fvel  loii|r  aiid  36  wiile.  The  citjr  coo- 
taiM  a  hanchnme  •tate  huuM  ;  an  acmiemy  ;  S  banks ;  ami  S  cot- 
ton factorif-R  erected  in  1815,  one  of  which  i*  a  »ery  Pileosive 
eclablnhnir'til,  employing  more  than  350  handa.  PupulalioD,  in 
18W,  3.94 .». 

AVs  Bnntwitk,  the  aeat  of  ({oeen'a  college,  ia  on  the  .S.  W. 
bank  of  the  Rariiao,  SI  milet  N.  E.  of  Trentun.  PopolaiioD,  in 
inSU,  G,7G4.  About  batt'aflhe  inhabftanla  are  of  Dutch  origio. 
PrinettOH I* a  pleaMnl  village  of  aboul  lUO huuat>a,oa  (he  grrat  road 
between  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  bu  mileH  I'mm  the  fonner 
end  40  from  (he  Ulter.  The  college  uf  New-Jeraey  and  the 
Theological  Senioary  of  the  FreibyteriaD  charch  are  in  tbii 
place. 

A'cv«nt  ia  pleaaantif  silnaled  near  the  weit  bank  of  Paaaaic 
riTer,  <  or  3  mile*  in  a  direi  (  line  from  it*  inoD(h,  aitd  9  inilea 
we«(  of  New-York  city.  1(  it  a  beeniiful  (own  and  con(aiDa  2 
banka,  an  »c«ileiny,  and  live  hon<e>  of  public  wor^liip,  S  fnr  Pree- 
bjleriana,  and  one  each  for  EpiKopalianf,  Baptiita  and  Metbo- 
di*t«.  Popalatioo,  in  IBSO,  6,507.  Elizobetlitoan  is  pleaaanlljr 
•itualed  6  milea  unuth  of  Newark,  on  Eliubethlown  creek,  which 
diichargei  liaelf  into  Siatcn  island  *oand  at  Elicabethtown  point, 
C  milea  below.  Vefaeln  of  eoOor  300  lonicome  np  to  the  moulb 
of  (be  creek,  and  a  ateam  boat  regularly  pHex  between  the  city 
of  New-York  and  Elizahcihtowo  point  Populatinn,  in  1820, 
3,516. 

BurUmgtut,  the  capital  of  Borliqrton  county,  ia  on  Delaware 
river,  II  milea  tielow  Trenton.  Papulation,  in  18S0,  t,1b8. 
Tht  moit  popnlou*  part  of  the  town  ii  on  an  island  in  ihc  Dela- 
ware. Pirth  Amboif.  Kitnled  on  a  luinl  of  land  at  the  anion  of 
Raritan  river  with  .Arthur  kull  sound,  3J  nilei  S.  W.  of  New- 
York  city,  has  one  of  ibe  be«l  harbors  on  the  continent.  Palter- 
*oa,  •itnated  at  the  great  falls  of  tbe  Paaaaic,  la  miles  north  of 
Newark,  i^i  a  flouriihing  manufactaring  vill^e.  In  IStl  il  con- 
biincd  It  cnlioD  mills  ;  3  flax  mills,  where  (he dock  for  the  U. 
States'  navy  is  mannfartured  ;  a  mill  for  rollii^  sheet  iron,  and 
n  nail  factor?.     Populxtion.  in  1820,  mora  (ban  l,?00. 

Canaf  ]  Il  has  long  hern  in  contemplation  to  open  a  naviga- 
ble cnmmanicalinn  hetwpFn  Philadelphia  and  rfew-York,  by 
mean'  ofa  canal  Trom  New-Brimtivick  on  the  Raritan,  toTrenlon 
•n  tbe  Delaware.  A  company  was  incorporated  in  New-Jerarj 
many  yeam  ago  for  ihi*  pRrpoae,  and  a  sarvey  of  the  intended 
njule  was  made,  from  which  tbe  practicability  of  a  canal  tor  tea 
veiwels  WHS  ascertained.     Tbe  expense  is  estimated  at  ^800,000. 

Edncatiun  |  Th«  PolU/^e  of  A'rm-Jfnty,  at  Princeton,  wat 
Cannded  in  1 13^.  and  hns  always  hren  one  of  the  moat  respcctaUe 
and  flonrishinx  literary  institaliont  in  the  connlry.  In  18S0  it 
bad  ■  president.  3  prnretson,  3  t'ltnrs  and  121  Btuden(a.  Tba 
Ctfllcxs  library  coutaina  a^ou:  6,000  toIubcS;  the   pliilntophieal 
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ioierne, 
Tcomiiif. 

Mercer, 

IfliiBin, 

Montfomcry, 

NorthamptoD, 

Ifortbomberknd, 

Philadelphia  citj,  > 

Phikidelphia  co.   ) 

Potter, 

Pike, 

Schaylkin, 

Someract, 

Soaquebaniia, 

Tioga, 

Union, 

Venat^, 

Warren, 

IVashtngton, 

Wayne, 

Weatmoreland, 

Tork, 


Pop.  in  ItlO. 
18,t09 
11,096 
143 
8^7 
12,l3t 
f9,703 
38,145 
36,327 

111,900 
29 


11,284 
1,687 

3,060 

827 

96,289 

4,125 
26,382 
31,958 


Pop.  in  18201 
20,027 
13,517 
728 
11,681 
16,618 
35,793 
31,765 
15,424 
11,342 

137,097 

186 

2.894 

1K339 

13.974 

9,960 

4,021 

18.619 

4,915 

1,976 

40,038 

4,127 

30,540 

38,759 


Ckieri9«MM 

Wilkabnne. 

WilliAn 

Cermtoim. 

LewiatowB. 

rlornitowOp 

EaatcHi. 

Sunbury. 

Tyrone. 

Philndel|ilMn. 

Enhlin. 
MiHbrd. 
OnrtgalMig. 


Monti  oOw 
WelMwionilL 


rrankliA. 
WnrreD. 


tfeuwav. 

vremaonB* 

Yofk- 


TbUl,         810,091 


1,049,398 


Face  of  the  CowniryJ]  Several  moantamoiM  ridfot  Inrast 
the  central  parts  of  the  state  from  8  W.  to  N.  E.  all  of  wbkh  art 
commonly  comprehended  ander  the  name  of  AHeghanj  or  Apfa- 
lachian  moontains.  The  KUtaiinny  or  A^moiiiil0tiit  come  inm 
Maryland,  and  passing  throop^h  Franklin  and  Cumberiand  ctm- 
ties,  cross  the  Susquehanna  just  ahove  Harrisliaiig ;  aft«r  wkick 
they  traverse  Dauphin  and  Northampton  couoties,  and  tlwa  CfiSi 
iog  Delavrare  river  continue  their  course  in  the  aame  diradioa 
through  New-Jersey.  West  of  the  Kittationy  moantaiaa 
Dierous  inferior  and  parallel  ridg^,  particularly  near  the 
boundary  of  the  state,  where  the  traveller  meets 
with  Sideling  hilb.^  Ragged  mountains^  Grtai  Harrtbr,  £vit9 
Wiiti  nwuntains.  After  these  is  the  great  AlUgkany  riige^  whkh, 
beins:  the  largest,  rives  its  name  to  the  whole  range.  Ii  c 
from  Maryland,  and  runs  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  through  the 
of  the  state,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  east  into  the  9 
h  inna  from  those  which  flow  west  into  the  Ohio.  West  of  the 
Ailcirhany  ran^re,  and  parallel  with  it,  are  the/xmrelmoiintenj  and 
the  Chesnut  riHge. — These  mnuntnins  pass  throi^h  the  atats  like 
a  l»ro.id  belt  and  corer  the  sonthwestem,  central,  and 
em  ffectinn^.  The  oorthwcslem  and  southeastera 
either  levc-l  or  s^pntly  undulating. 

Rivers  ]  Tlio  Dtlnwart  is  the  eastern  boundary, 
the  ^ifite  of  New- York,  and  pursues  a  xi^-zag  course 
the  i"tt«'r  VV.  It  i^  nav>cal»le  for  Miipn  of  the  line  40  ailea^  to 
Vh^iinlelphia.  It!«  prinripMl  tril>utaries  from  this  state  aro«  the 
Lihi^h^  which  rises  in  Luzerne  courify  and  nms  into  tbe   Del^ 
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sleij^hft  cire  but  little  used.    This  i^,  howeter,  gene  rally,  a  licahby 
country,  and  has  but  few  peculiar  diseases. 

Soil  and  Productionf,]  A  great  portion  of  the  state  is  good 
land,  and  much  of  it  excellent.  The  richest  tract  is  in  the  S.  E. 
on  both  sidos  of  the  Susquehanna,  comprising  the  coantiei  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  Franklin  and  Cumberland.  Thifl  psrt  of 
the  state  has  long  been  settled,  and  is  fmely  cultivated.  The 
tract  l>rtween  lake  Erie  and  Alleghany  river  hat  also  a  soperwr 
soil,  but  is  as  yet  very  thinly  inhabited.  Wheat  is  by  far  the 
mo)it  important  agricultural  product,  and  grows  here  to  great  prr* 
feciion.  The  next  in  value  is  Indian  com.  Rye,  barley,  bock* 
wheat,  oats,  hemp  and  flax  arc  also  extensively  cultivaled. — ^Tht 
most  important  mineral  is  coal,  which  is  found  in  abundance  ■ 
the  wei^tem  part  of  the  state.  The  country  around  Pittsborg, 
iucluding  8  or  9  counties,  is  one  great  bed  of  coal,  and  the  hilli 
within  sight  of  the  town  are  full  of  that  mineral.  It  is  also  fbopd 
near  the  sources  of  the  Lehigh  and  the  Scboylkill.  Iron  ore  also 
abounds  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Chief  Towns.]  Philadelphia^  the  largest  town  in  Pennsyltania, 
Is  on  the  west  bank  of  Delaware  river,  which  is  here  sercn* 
eighths  of  a  mile  wide,  19G  miles  from  the  Atlantic  0C4>aa  bj  the 
course  of  the  bay  and  river,  and  about  59  or  60,  in  a  S.  E.  direc- 
tion, over  land.  The  form  of  the  ground  plot  of  the  proper  cily 
is  an  oblong,  about  one  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  two  fresi 
cast  to  west,  lying  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  betsreet 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  about  5  miles  in  a  right  la 
above  their  confluence.  The  buildingx  now  extend  beyond 
limits,  and  occupy  a  space  exceeding  3  miles  in  length  from  N.  to 
S.  and  on  High  or  Market  street  extend  from  the  Delaware  te 
the  Schuylkill.  All  the  hoo<fes  built  beyond  the  boundary  Kaeef 
the  oblong  city  are  said  to  be  in  the  ^^  liberties,^^  as  the  jniiMki 
tion  of  the  corporation  does  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  tow^ 
Some  of  the  streets  in  the  liberties  are  irregular,  bat  the  city  il 
regularly  laid  out  in  streets  which  cro^s  each  other  at  right  ai^ 
gles.  Of  these,  there  were  originally  0  which  extended  fresi 
the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  which  were  crossed  by  83^ 
running  north  and  south.  Tiie  number  of  squares  in  the  ori^iad 
plan  was  181,  but  as  several  of  them  have  been  intersected  by 
new  streets  their  fniml»er  now  amounts  to  304  ;  Broad-street  ii 
113  ft;et  wide;  liigh-Htrect,  1(H) ;  Mull»erry-«treet,  60 ;  andthe 
other  streets,  in  the  oris^inal  plan,  50  feet  wide.  The  streets  are 
paved  with  sloncti  in  the  mi«lille,  and  have  neat  fool  paths  of 
brick  :  and  being  funii«hed  with  common  sewers  and  gntters,  are, 
in  gencniU  kept  very  clean.  Lamps,  disposed  at  coovenieat  dis- 
tance^  give  liirht  to  all  parts  of  the  town  in  the  night  The 
iiuir«rs  arc  generally  r<in^trm*tcd  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  plain 
and  neat,  without  much  onuiment.  The  city  is  supplied  with 
water  iVum  the  Schuylkill- by  uqueducti*,  which  distribote  it  lo 
eviTV  part  nf  the  town. 

Anifiu^  the  public   building^i  are,  I.  The  ftate   house*  whkh 
n.i-^   circled  adout  the  year  1753,  and  is  admired  for  its  architrc 
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lunt.  I(  now  contalai  l*(!at*ii  mowam,  the  Inrfypvl  coll«c(ian  oT 
nalurnl  cuno<iii«<i  in  Ara^ricn.  8.  'I  he  new  bink  of  PcniHvlva- 
nia,  «recleil  under  ihe  riiperintendunce  nf  Mr.  Lalrot>e  ;  a  large 
iti)d  remarkalil}'  ele^nl  edirice  af  marble,  nf  the  Ionic  order, 
conalrucied  all«r  ihf  motlel  of  Ihe  ancient  tein|»le  of  MinPrvu  in 
Greece.  A.  The  l'enn\vlvauia  hoapliul,  which  wx'  ewluhli'hed 
in  ITJI,  an<)  i*  the  niual  ro4]>cclable  iiwiituitno  of  the  kiiidin  the 
I'nited  S(Hli>*-  It  liana  valuahle  analomtrjil  mn^tim,  a  lit'nr; 
of  nearly  &,(XNI  tolutnes,  wmI  ii'unlly  alioiil  ttMl  pntienH,  nf 
tvhoni  nearly  one  h.ilf  are  Innatir*.  In  ItlJti.a  bnnd^ome  liuil<l- 
iiijT  was  rrccinl  in  the  nci^lihurhnnil  of  tlie  ho*i.iial.  le  nccon»- 
iiiixlalc  Mr  Wft'i,  celehraleit  (inrnttn?,  re|ir<>*fnitn$;  <'firiM  heal- 
mi;  llieRtrk.  The  jtroliH  rt^nllin;;  from  Ihe'exhihition  of  llie 
|)irttire  Inve  aiT.inU'd  a  humUomc  ittcnm"  to  (he  h(n|>il.>)- 

In  18IT  there  were  hi  placo  frr  fiililic  Momhip  ;  lii  fnr  Pre*- 
I'Mrri.iiis  ti  for  KiiiHrniuiliiiii*.  l!  for  Friend'.  5  fvr  )<:ii'!if-l<.  I  for 
\i-min  (-iiiholirs  1 1  for  .Meih<>di<t<.  ^  lur  (ipfii.in  l.ii:li><nin<,  1 
fur  Swedei,  ;ind  "oe  each  for  l^niflij'ti  l.iiiiif riiii'.  (!eini:>n  I'rcs- 
l-y(priaiis  Mnmviun*,  L'nirertnlois,  I  intarimiM,  Jrws  und  twe* 
lieiilior^iiiti^. 

I'hiladflphin  i«thp  fini  city  in  the  Tniteil  StalCKin  liie  varli-ty. 
eitenl  and  eicellenre  of  m  ninnufncini-v*.  The  comnnTce  ia 
itlio  «ery  esleo^ivt-.  In  ani-iQiit  of  «lii(>|iin?  it  i«  the  fi'iirih  citv 
in  Ihe  Union.  ri»!  nonilirr  of  ton*,  in  lUI'i.  wn*  r;i.:i:*0.  It 
Import*  fi>rei]rii  gKtiti*  fur  ihe  ifrfiiti-t  part  •>(  IVnn«\lv;iiiij,  fi'r 
Delaware,  and  hnlf  of  Xi-w-JrrM'V  :  ikkI  i*  cimlriKlin;;  with 
New-Yixk,  Italliinor.-.  .New-Url.':iii«  nud  .M<inlr<'Ml  liu'  (lie  tnpply 
of  the  weotertl  stiitet. 

The  envirun-i  ofl'liil.iiIcIphiHrtre  |.Ie.i«:int  and  well  (■•tltivafe<'. 
anil  ailorncil  with  titinii'i'iiii'i  cniilry  *r:t\*.  ToiviiTil-  llie  iinrlli 
■re  Kcn^iiii^lon,  iin  Ihr  l>ir|:iw;irr,  i»i»tl  knitwi)  for  ^litii  liniMiiie; 
lienn:inti>wii,  a  \onff  ami  pcpulau*  villii^i*. aic)  rnnl.r<ir>l  ■•nntlD'r 
Tillage,  both  niihin  I  or  5  nilc*.  I'opnlatian  nf  ili*-  city  mid  ' 
lit/erlitm,  in  ITDU,  4:i.ryibiia  liilti,  SI.'.JIT.  and  in  i;t."t.  IiiKmc 

Piltiburj^h  it  advitnlaKeniuIy  filuuled  in  a  pl-tin,  UlMern  ih'' 
AUi-chany  and  Monon^hela  rivurs  at  the  pniiit  whrre  th>-y 
niiile  to  form  the  Ohio.  By  nwnns  nf  Ailc^hunv  rivi-r,  anit  ii'< 
brancben,  ii  hat  a  water  com mimica lion  with  the  weMcni  part  "f 
New-Vnrk,  anit  huali  can  a|if>rnach  wiihin  a  few  miir*  i>f  luktl 
Krie.  Dy  the  MonongabeU  am)  o  ^nd  lumpike  m»d  it  :«  ciitt- 
D(!ft(.->t  Hith  Baltimore  ;  and  by  the  Ohio  it  ha<  an  ea<>r  inier- 
rour*e  with  all  the  wenlem  autci. <  It  is  abn  c(iiiii<:cl<<d  wiilt 
PhilH.1elphia  by  an  excellent  tanipike  road  Tlic<c  nJvnntnu'e* 
bai  e  mtule  Pittubai^  (he  centre  nf  a  f;rrat  loniniiTCc.  At  iln* 
itams  time  all  the  country  around  Ihe  city  ts  full  of  rniil,  anit 
liPiice  (be  city  and  ila  itiliurtM  are  MilmirtiMy  titimte'l  fur  •iicl> 
mnnuf-tcluriii^  e«Ia>.>li<hn>enta  at  retjnirc  (he  u'e  »f  fiK-l,  and  u 
^reat  manv  auch  psiHtiti^hmenl*  have  bc^n  t-reoteiL  llcrenrr< 
u  *le»m  mill*;  5  i!Uv>  hooMi,  in  which  every  knid  of  irhi-^,  fron» 
a  porter  botll-!  ur  nindow  ;>aue  to  tbt  mi»t  (iL-^Mnt  1.11I  cryntiil 
i;laM  11  maDufacturcd,  lu  the  amoutil  of  iuUjUiJU  uull-its  jiiuu.dli  ;. 
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4 air  furnaces, ;  3  breweries;  numeroas  flour  mills,  potteries, 
forges,  blast  furnaces,  rollini?  mills,  slitting^  milU,  diftillerief  mm! 
other  mills  anri  manufaciorics  too  mimerous  to  be  particularized. 
The  population  of  the  city  ami  towni>bip,  in  1820,  if4S  1 1,629. 

LanctiMter  is  pleasantly  «ituated,  62  mileti  west  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  1|  mile  west  of  Concstogn  creek,  which  falli 
into  the  Susquehanna  9  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town.  Many  of  tb« 
inhabitants  are  of  German  origin,  aad  speak  the  German  language- 
There  are  6  newspapers  published  in  the  town,  3  of  whidi  ara 
in  German.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  highlj  cui- 
tivated,  and  the  town  has  considerable  trade.  Population,  in 
1820,  6,633. 

Harrislmrgh^  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  regalariy  laid  oat  m 
the  east  bank  of  Susquehanna  river,  35  miles  N.  W.  of  f  aartr- 
ter,  97  W.  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  The  sute  has  appropriated 
{120,000  for  the  erection  of  a  capitol,  the  two  wings  of  which 
are  already  built.  Thft  space  \e(i  between  the  wings  is  320  fecL 
The  site  of  the  buiMing  is  a  pist  of  10  acres,  elevated  88  feet 
al»ove  the  p*ain  on  which  the  town  stands.  Population,  in  1890, 
2,990. 

Readings  the  capital  of  Berks  county,  is  a  flourishing  borough 
00  the  Schuylkill,  54  miles  N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Germans,  and  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  haM 
Population,  in  1820,  4,332.  Easton,  the  capital  of  NorthanpCoa 
county,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Delaware,  at  the  reontn  of 
the  Lehigh,  58  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  contained,  is 
f820,  2,370  inhabitants.  IVilktsbarre^  the  capital  of  Loxerac 
county,  is  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Su^uehanna,  1 19  milo 
N.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  JS'orthwnhtrUmd^  situated  on  the  point  of 
land  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Sosqae- 
hanna,  is  famous  as  the  place  of  residence  of  Dr.  Priestly  dariag 
the  last  years  of  hi-f  life.  «S'm n^ury,  the  capital  of  Northumlwr- 
land  county,  is  2  mile^^  south  of  ^Northumberland,  on  the  east  sUr 
of  Susquehanna  river. 

Cdr/tf/e,  the  seat  of  Dickinson  college,  is  plea«antlj  sitoated 
16  miles  we*t  of  Ilarrisburg.  Population,  in  181K>,  2,901. 
York^  the  capital  of  tho  county  of  the  same  name,  is  on  Codoro* 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  22  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Lan- 
caster. Meadvillf^  the  Noat  of  Alleghany  college,  is  on  the  e3i«t 
side  of  French  crook ,  25  miles  from  its  uioulh.  It  contained  io 
1820.   I,9GU  inli:it>ituntri 

Kducation.]  TUc  L'nher\ity  of  Penn fy Ivaniit^  in  the  city  ol' 
Philadelphia,  wa<<  iiiror|ior:ited  in  179].  It  embraces  the  Vbur 
dfpurtments  of' art-,  nr'iliniif*.  n:itural  science  and  law,  in  each  cf 
which  l€i:turc<«  are  given.  Inhere  aro  four  prol'essors  in  the  de- 
partment of  .11,4.  r>  ill  that  of  natural  science,  I  in  the  law  de* 
partrnont,  iiid  1  ^n  the  m<*<iifMt  department.  The  medical  dr* 
pa  ('rh^nt  i<  nii*^  oi  tf)*»  niii-;  i1iMjri!«!ijiig  nisliluttnns  of  the  kipd  is 
til    \\t'il\      i(  hu*  iiboui  j(>0  students,  irom   various  parta  of  the 
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Oiekinion  tollegt,  at  VarMt,  wns  rnuoded  io  1783,  and  frn*, 
.  fttr  D  itumbf  r  of  y*nr*,  «  flourishinf  inclituiioD,  htiving  a  pr««i- 
drnt,  3  prorrKors.  h  compli-le  phtloaopbical  ■ppaniiui,  and  a 
librury  or  fllioiit  S,000  volume,  m  ciercjtea,  fcr  >«reral  yemn, 
w^K!  *u<penilcit.  Iiiit  have  recenlljr  b««A  rcaumed.  tt'othington 
toilt^c,  at  Wnihin^lon,  26  mile*  H.'Vi.  ofPitbbury,  was  eilalilixh- 
ed  n  ISUlf,  and  ti^d  in  ISI7  n  pmident,  8  prulrnon,  a  libra- 
rj  and  phi  lo^oii  hied  apparjtiw,  and  abant  100  iludenU.  The 
course  of  cdncntinn  n  coniplpled  in  (hree  jcari.  Jtfftmm  eollegi, 
«1  CiiDonibiirg,  18  milei  S.  W.  of  Piinbo^,  waa  edabluihed  in 
1S02.  It  hai  a  pre«idpnl,  8  profewor*,  a  librarjr  of  about  1,000 
volomrs,  n  philoiophiciil  apparalo*.  Nod  abvul  90  atudrot*.  TUt 
courM  of  •tudiei'  in  cumplf led  in  3  ytan,  AUtgKany  collegt  wu 
Tonndi'dal  Meadfille  in  IBI6.  A  building  wa«  commeDCed  in  ihe 
•iimtner  uf  I B30  desifpii>d  to  accommodate  100  dttdeDls.  The 
Itltrar^  M  vnlued  at  t>,UUO  dollan.  The  Tuod*  of  the  innlituIioD 
ari>  y"i  imnll,  bjt  have  been  rerently  tncreaaad  by  a  g^riint  of 
5,000 dollan  Truni  the  Penn*ylvanii  l^fislalure.  The  Horaviana 
hare  tiro  HnitriBhin)^  schonli  at  Bithlehem,  on  (he  Lehigh,  12 
mile*  5.  W.  of  F.'^'loD.  Thtiy  are  in  high  repute,  and  leceiTC 
miay  nclioliin  from  Neiv-Vork  and  PhilaJelphia.  Od^  of  the 
•choulii  ii  for  Toiiitg  l.idie*  and  the  othi^r  for  boy*. 

RoaJi]  There  arc  etcellent  turnpike  road*  leading  ftma 
Philailelphia  in  urinin  direclioni.  The  principal  im  from  Phi- 
ladelphia through  l^nCBiler  to  Pittshuigh.  A  diagonal  road 
acroM  the  atiite  from  Philadelphia  to  the  to<vn  of  Lrie  on  laka 
Erie  la  consideraMjr  advanced,  and  a  road  from  Philailelphia 
through  the  eaMem  cnuntie*  lowiirdR  Snckffa  harhor,  i>n  lake 
Ontario,  11  etccuted  to  the  line  of  Nefr-York.  These  are  in 
faci  roililarj'  road*,  the  importance  of  which  majr  be  fell  in  fu- 
lare  wara. 

Canali.]  A  canal  i*  now  in  progma  conneclii^  Ihe  Talpe- 
hocen,  which  fall*  into  the  Schuylkill  just  abore  Heading,  with 
the  St*i(ar4,  which  falli  into  the  Su«]uehanna  at  Middlelown. 
The  ab«truciii>ns  (n  Ihfi  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill  below  the 
mouth  of  ihe  Tulpehocen  htrt  been  removed,  The  legislature 
of  Pi-nniylvania  have  recently  appropriated  a  Urge  sum  to  the 
impmvenicnt  of  ioland  nitvigulion. 

Pxpalation.]  The  population,  in  1700,  was  434,373;  in  1800, 
(Wi,5ta;  in  1B10,  »1U.0ill  ;  and  in  IB3U,  I  ,U49.»!W,  of  wham 
SI  I  were  »lave»  and  311,^03  free  blacks.  The  InhabitanU  are  of 
several  different  nitliuns.  About  one  half  are  of  English  origin; 
(■ne  I'ourlh, German;  and  an  eighth,  Iriih.  The  rcmaindsrarc 
Scotch,  Welsh,  Swedes,  and  Dutch.  The  great  rasas  of  the  pop- 
ulaiioo  is  in  the  southern  half  of  the  itate,  psrticularlT  in  tb«  3. 
E.  near  the  banlii  of  the  Saaqnehnnna  and  Etelaware  rivers.  Tbtt 
northern  half  of  Ihe  siale,  in  1830,  did  nut  coolain  one  fifth  part 
of  the  popnlation- 

Languagt  aitJ  Religion.]  The  language  commonly  ipokea  ta 
the  EoKlish  ;  Imi  the  German*,  Dutch  and  Irish  n-min  their  own 
tanguage,  and  many  of  them  cvnaot  speak  Engliab.  Out  of  84 
18 
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neffspapcra  published  in  the  sUitc  a  few  jean  sincey  15 

the  German  language. — There  are  many  difiereot  denaminalMM 

of  Christians  in  Pennsylvania.     A  few  years  since  the  Pretbjte' 

rian!9,  German  Calviiiists,  German  Lutherans,  Friendft,  and  nip* 

tist)  had  each  nearly    100  congregations.     Besides  thete^  tbere 

are  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Scotch   PresbyterianSy  MonviaHi 

&c. 

Government.']  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  n  tenate  wui 
house  of  representatives.  The  number  of  senators  canoot  be  Imi 
than  one  fourth,  nor  greater  than  one  third  of  the  nambar  of  rc^ 
reseotatives.  They  hold  their  offices  four  yean,  and  ooe  fiMdk 
of  ttiem  are  elected  each  year.  The  number  of  repretaiitalavai 
cannot  be  less  than  60,  nor  more  than  100,  and  they  art  chosfi 
annually.  The  governor  is  elected  for  three  years  ;  but  m  aoft 
eligible  more  than  9  out  of  any  13  years. 

Manufactures.]  In  value  and  variety  of  manufactorat  tUa  ii 
the  first  state  in  the  Union.  The  value  in  1810  waa  eatimatadaft 
jJ33,691,1lt.  Pennsylvania  ha^  many  advantages  for  a 
lacturing  state.  Her  numerous  rivers  abound  with  fine  null 
and  the  western  parts  of  the  state  furnish  ineihaiistibl^  stiaraa  ^f 
coal.  In  I81G  there  were  more  than  5,000  improved  mill  ataH 
in  this  state. 

Coinmeree.]  Host  of  the  foreign  goods  consumed  ia  ihii  alaf  c, 
Delaware,  and  the  weatem  part  of  New-Jersey,  are  imported  a| 
Philadelphia.  Goods  to  an  immense  amount  are  also  traaapoctadL 
in  wagons  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  theoca  dMribr 
Qted  through  the  western  country.  It  is  computed  that  10  im» 
gons,  on  an  average,  leave  Philadelphia  every  day  forPiUabijLf 
loaded  with  merchandize ;  and  the  annual  value  of  tbe  gi 
thus  transported,  is  estimated  at  {18,00U,0ba  In  1816, 
amount  of  revenue  paid  from  this  state  into  the  National 
ury  was  |7, 14 2,333,  an  amount  greater  than  that  of  aoy 
except  New- York.  In  amount  of  shipping  Pennsylraoia  k  Ih^ 
fiflh  state  in  the  Union  ;  the  number  of  tons  in  1816  waa  lQt^7C 
The  value  of  the  exports  from  this  state  in  1820  was^743,Mir 
of  which  {2,794,670  was  foreign  produce. 


DELAWARE. 

Situation  and  Extent.]  Delaware  is  bounded  N.  by  PemMJ^ 
vania  ;  E.  by  Delaware  river,  D>'laware  bav  and  the  ocean;  S. 
and  W.  by  Maryland.  It  eiicnd^  from  38^  3a  to  39*  4ft  N.  tat 
and  from'74''  56'  to  75''  40'  W.  ton.  It  is  87  miles  long  frooi  If. 
to  S.  and  from  10  to  .S6  broad.  The  area  is  estioiated  at  S,190 
square  Ui iics. 

Divisions.]    The  state  is  divided  into  3  coiuities  and  t4 
ilred«. 


DELAWARE.                                 j39 

Con  BUM.             Huildfldl. 

Newcaalle,       9 
K«nt,               S 
SulMX,            10 

P"P.             Pop. 

in  ISIO.       in  1S20,         Cklefwrnit 

54,429     27,099    Wilmington,  Newcasfle 
20,495     20,193    Dover 
27.750     24.0J7    Gtorgeioivn. 

ToUtl,     1'4         72,674     72,749 

Fae»  «f  thi  Country.]  The  norlhern  half  of  ihe  county  oi" 
Ktwcwile  is  liilljf.  The  rest  of  llie  state  is  generally  levol 
■fid  )aiT.  1'he  h<?lght  of  land  in  Uic  peninsula  betivern  Drli- 
wHre  and  Chesapeake  bays  is  in  (his  state,  il  commences  in 
Cf  prrsi  swamp,  which  lies  on  Ihe  souiheni  bounilarj',  and  as  ii 
proceed*  nnrlh  preserves  a  gcueral  parallelutn  nilh  ihc  coast  uf 
bcUiVMre  l>ay^  at  the  diataocc  of  about  15  miles  from  it.  IIh  pri>^ 
grcti  in  the  two  lower  counties  nnd  a  pari  -ot  Nencaf  tie  it  mark- 
ed  by  n  clitiin  ofawarep^  rrnni  nhich  the  waters  de^ceadon  each 
sMr  to  the  Delaware  aad  CheBupeake. 

Hoil  anri  Prodveliom.]  Tiie  doil  in  the  county  cf  Newcastle 
caiMi'ta  ofn  strong  cisy ;  in  Keot  there  i«  a  con^idcrnble  mixture 
tfTband,  *ciH  in  Su^aex,  sand  predominates.  Wheat  is  the  staple 
production,  ll  growl  here  to  very  great  perfection.  Indian  cum, 
ryf ,  oat*.  &c,  fire  also  cultivnied. 

Khtri.]  The  DeJaware  is  for  a  sm||l  distance  the  easlero 
boDndarv-  Brandywine  creek  rises  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  running  E.  of  S.  45  miles,  passes  by  Wilmington,  and  fjlls 
into  the  Delaware  3  mites  below.  It  abounds  with  Gna  mill-seuls, 
the  descent  of  the  river  being  300  feet  in  the  course  of  25  miles. 
Cirisliana  cretk  rises  on  the  confines  of  Maryland,  and  pursues  an 
ewleriy  course  of  25  miles  to  the  Brandywine,  which  it  joins 
oboot  a  mile  from  ita  tnoulh.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Christi- 
ana bridge,  13  miles.  Duck  crtck  forms  the  boondary  between 
the  couoties  of  Newcastle  and  Kent,  Farther  South  are  Jonti 
erttk,  Moihtr  Kill,  MupilUnH  oritk,  Broad  Kill  and  Indian  rivtr. 

Ckitf  Tnwnt.\  fVilmington,  the  largesi  town  in  Die  slate,  ii  sit- 
nited  between  Christiana  and  Brandywine  creeks,  about  a  mile 
above  their  confluence,  2  miles  west  of  Delaware  river  aod  28 
S.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  The  principal  part  cif  the  town  is  tiiu. 
ftted  OQ  the  S.  W.  side  of  a  bill,  which  rises  109  feci  nboi-e  the 
tiile,  and  U  regularly  Inid  out  in  streets  crossing  each  olherat 
right  ane:les.  Go  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  same  hill,  at  a  villiige  on 
the  Braudywine,  separated  by  a  short  space  from  Ihe  rest  of  the 
town,  are  14  flour  mills,  foriDiog  Ihe  iioei^l  collection  in  the  Umled 
States.  Tbe  Cbristiann  admits  vessels  drawing  1-1  feet  of  wxter 
to  Ihe  (own,  and  those  drawing  8  feel  can  ascend  3  miles  furiher. 
The  Brandywine  has  7  feet  of  water  to  Ihe  miUt.  The  town 
caataiDS  'i  market  bouses,  a  spacious  alrasboase,  3  hanks,  itn  acad- 
emy, a  United  !jtittes  ursenul,  and  8  houses  of  public  worship,  2 
for  Prebbylcrians,  2  for  Episcopal  inns,  nnd  1  each  fur  F'rieods, 
Baptists,  Koman  Catholics  aod  Melbodi'ls.  Population,  Hboiit 
5,000. 
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Daver^  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  on  Jonetf^  creek,  about  5 
miles  from  lU  mouth,  and  48  south  of  Wilmington.  It  is  regular- 
ly laid  out  in  four  streets,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  leaving  in  the  centre  of  the  town  a  spacious  square,  on  the 
east  side  of  which  is  an  elegant  state-house.  The  town  has  a 
lively  appearance,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade  with  Phila- 
delphia, chiedy  in  flour.  The  village  contains  more  than  100 
houses. 

Newcastle  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Delaware  river,  5  miles 
south  of  Wilmington.  It  contains  about  200  houses,  and  carries 
on  considerable  trade  in  wheat.  Christiana  bridge^  on  Cbri!*liaDa 
creek,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  drives  a  brisk  trade  with  Phila- 
delphia, in  floor.  Levistown^  on  a  small  creek,  3  miles  west  of 
cape  Henlopen,  contains  exten*iive  salt  works,  in  which  salt  is 
made  from  sea-water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Population  and  Religion.]  The  population,  in  1790,  was  59,094  ; 
in  1800,  64,^73;  in  1810,  72,674;  and  in  1820,  7^,749,  of  whom 
4,509  were  slaves  and  12,958  free  blacks.  Presby  tenant  are  the 
most  numerous  religious  denomination.  Several  years  since  they 
had  24  congregations  ;  the  Episcopalians,  14;  Friends,  8  ;  Bap- 
tists, 7  ;  and  the  Methodists  were  numerous  in  the  two  southern 
counties. 

Govemment.]  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives.  lAe  representatives  are  chosen  annually; 
the  governor  and  senators  triennially.  The  governor  can  hold 
his  ofiice  only  three,  out  of  any  term  of  six  years. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.]  The  Brandywine  and  Chris- 
tiana abound  with  numerous  excellent  mill  seats,  which  have 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  improved,  making  Wilmington  thf) 
centre  of  one  of  themo.«t  important  manufacturing  districts  in  Ibe 
United  States.  In  1815,  there  were  within  9  miles  of  the  town 
41  flour  mills,  13  cotton  manufactories,  15  saw  mills,  6  woollen 
mifnufactories,  6  gunpowder  mills,  and  several  others.  The 
n:i)ie  value  of  the  manufactures  in  1810,  was  estimated  at 
5 •.733,744.  The  principal  article  of  export  is  flour*  The 
value  of  the  exporU  in  1820  wasjJ89,498. 


MARYLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent.]  Maryland  is  bounded  N.  by  Pennsyl- 
vania; E.  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic;  S.  and  W.  by  Virsrinia. 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Potomac  river.  It  extendi  from  38* 
to  3t^®  44'  N.  lat.  and  from  75®  lO'  to  79**  20*  W.  Ion.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  1.3,959  square  miles  or  8,933,760  acres,  of  which 
one  tilth  is  water. 

Divisions.]  Chesapeake  bay  runs  through  the  state  from  north 
to  houth,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  The  part  east  of  the  bay  is 
called  the  eastern  «bore,  and  the  part  tvest  of  the  bay,  the  we«l- 
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ided  into  l9countres;  11  of  of  which 
the  eiiaiein  share- 
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inlHla 

iolRJiD.    ' 

in  mo. 
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■S,  M„j',, 

12,791 

12,974 

e,(MT 

L*onurJtown. 
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i;h«i«. 

10,246 

16.500 

9.419 

Porl  Tobflcca. 
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C^lverl, 

B.ODS 

8.073 

a,tifi8 

St.  Uoiisrd. 

f  rioc:  Co^e 

!0.5e9 

30,216 

11.185 

Upper  MRrlbofOUfb 
MonlgooiBtj  C.  H. 

-5 

Monrgontry, 
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IMOO 

6.396 

Ano-*nit,ri.fl, 

2ti,ee8 

87,165 

10,301 

B&llininn* 

75,8  to 

96,21)1 

10,398 

Hai/.rd. 

91, Son 

15.934 

3,320 

Bellnir. 

t- 

Fffiprie, 

34.437 

411.450 

6,685 

Fr^drrirWowB. 

W..Mi.gwn, 

IK.  7)0 

23,075 

3.801 

Hager''ilo<rl], 

AllrEhanj, 

e.no9 

8,e54 

706 

Cuiub.j]»Dd. 

Ce..), 

laiiisr, 

16,048 

5.343 

Elklua. 

Krnf. 

11, .150 

11,45  J 

4,071 

ChpflerloiTli. 

1 

Q««nAnn, 

ie,M!! 

UM3 

6.588 

Ceulrtville, 

T«Hk.!, 

14,!*) 

M,SfO 

4,74  K 

Eatlon. 

f 

DorcL«t(r, 

tK,ll>a 

17.769 

&,ISB 

C^mhtidge. 

s 

Soot-rMl. 

17,1'J5 

19,579 

7.241 

Princ'i  Aon. 

cS 

Cfnli...-. 

9,453 

.10,10b 

1.674 

Ocolun. 

Wortolcr, 

18,971 

•  17,451 

4,651 

Suo«  HUt. 

»Tol8l,  380,540       407,350       107,398 

'act  of  the  Counlrj/.]  In  ihe  coiiotiea  on  the  easterD  »hore  of 
ChcM  pealip,  ihe  liind  la  genprnlly  level  iiod  low,  and  in  oinny 
piacfs  is  covered  with  stnpoanl  water".  givin|!  rise  in  ihr  fvmtueT 
Bnd  fall  months  lo  agues  and  inlcruiitleiil  fevere.  On  the  wfsI- 
«m  shore  ilie  land  below  the  lowest  fulls  of  ihe  rivers  is  princi- 
pally level  and  free  from  stones.  Above  these  falls  ihe  country 
becomes  successively  uneven  nnd  hilly,  and  in  the  wrslern  jiart 
of  the  slate  iti  (rioiintalnoiis.  The  principal  rnnge  of  mounlaiDv  is 
th«  Blue  riiljBce  or  South  mountiiins,  which  pnss  ihroogh  the  xlalc 
ia  a  northerly  direction  from  Virginin  into  fennsylviinin.  The 
eilr»me  western  part  of  the  stale  is  cirossed  by  the  Alleghany 
noimtains.  ilelween  ihfse  and  the  ftlue  ridge  are  several  infe- 
rior chains,  as  Wilt's  mountain,  Kvit's,  Warrior,  and  Kng^ed 
nountaius,  and  ^iilelinf;  hill,  all  of  which  pass  into  PennsjUitnia. 
fi<*ilaad  Producliom.]  The  soil  ia  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  Inbaco  and  whenl,  whicli  are  the  staple  productions  of  the 
stale.  Slime  cotton  of  inferior  quality  is  nlso  raided,  and  in  Ihe 
weslem  counties  considerahio  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp.  Two 
articles  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Maryland  ;  the  ^nuine  x'/ii/e 
»i(d/,  which  grows  in  Kent,  Queen  AnnV  and  Talbot  counties,  on 
th«  «a>tern  shore ;  and  Ihe  lirigbt  kitc'a  Jmd  tahtuxn,  which  ia 
produced  on  som6  parts  of  the  western  shore  south  of  Rultimore. 
— Iron  ore  abounds  in  various  parts  of  lite  state,  and  coal  is  fonnd 
in  inexh»U4ti!>ltt  quanlilie",  »n<i  of  a  superior  (luality,  on  the  Polo- 
mac,  in  the  iiei^bborhuoj  of  Cnnilwrland. 

Riven.]     The  Puiomuci-i  the  lionnd-iry  b.tween  Murvlnndand 
Virginia  from  ilii  mouth  to  its  source.     The  Suj^r/uiana  Icrmi- 
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fMtes  1(8  course  in  this  state,  and  falls  into  the  bead  of  Cheia-< 
peake  bay. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  Chesapeake  bay  from  the 
western  shore  are,  1.  The  •Pa/apico,  which  rises  in  the  northeni 
part  of  the  state,  and  running  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  dit- 
chan^s  itself  into  Chesapeake  bay  between  North  point  and 
Bodkin^s  point.  It  is  navigable  to  B:iltimorc,  14  miles,  for  ships 
drawing  18  feet  of  water.  About  8  miles  abotp,  at  Elkridge 
landing,  there  are  falls.  2.  The  Severn^  a  short  river,  which 
passes  by  Annapolis  and  falls  into  the  Chesapeake  2  miles  below. 
3.  The  Pattucentf  which  rises  about  30  mile«>  wpst  of  Baltimore, 
and  rmidhig  in  a  8ouihesi«tprly  direction,  discbarges  itself  into  the 
Chesapeake,  about  16  milps  north  of  the  moutb  of  the  Potomac, 
after  a  course  of  1 10  miles.  It  is  navigable  lor  vcnsels  of  260 
tons  to  Nottingham,  46  miles,  and  for  boats  to  Queen  Ann.  14 
milex  farther. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  Chesapeake  bay  from  the 
eastern  shore  are,  1.  Elk  river,  which  rises  in  Chester  county  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  running  in  a  Koutlierly  direction  passes  by  Elk- 
ton,  and  discharges  itself  into  Chesapeake  bay  14  miles  below. 
It  is  navigable  to  Elkton  for  vet^j^els  drawing  12  feet  of  water. 
2.  Chester  rrver^  which  rlse^  on  the  borders  of  Delaware,  and 
running  in  a  southwesterly  direction  passes  by  Chestertown,  and 
falls  into  the  Chennpeake  14  miles  below.  3.  The  Cfcoploiii, 
the  JVbnItcoibr,  the  IVicomico^  and  Pocomoke^  all  of  whirb  rise  io 
Delaware  and  pnrsue  a  southwesterly  course  — I'he  rivers  id 
Maryland  are  generally  very  broad  near  their  mouths  snd  may  be 
reganled,  for  some  distance,  as  bays  or  arms  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Chief  tovns.]  Baltimore^  the  largest  town  in  Maryland,  andb 
population  the  third  in  the  United  States,  is  built  around  n  bay, 
which  sets  up  from  the  north  side  of  Patapsco  river,  and  affordi  a 
spacious  and  convenient  harbor.  The  strait  which  connects  lUt 
bay  with  the  river  in  very  narrow,  scarcely  a  pistol  shot  acroM, 
and  is  well  defended  by  Fort  M^Heory.  A  small  river,  callfnl 
Jones^  Falls,  falls  into  the  north  side  of  the  harbor,  after  diridins 
the  city  Into  two  parts,  called  the  town  and  FelPs  point,whicb  are 
connected  by  bridges.  At  Pelfs  point  the  water  is  deep  enou^ 
for  vessels  of  SCO  or  UOO  tons,  but  none  larger  than  200  torn  can 
go  up  to  the  town. 

The  city  is  genenilly  well  built.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of 
brick ;  many  of  them  are  handsome,  and  some  «plendid.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  Slate  penitentiary,  a  theatre,  a  hoe- 
pital,  10  bankn  and  :)l  houses  of  public  won^bip,  5  for  Roman 
Catholics  h  for  EpiftcopHli;ins,  5  for  Mothodints,  4  for  Presbyte- 
rians, 3  for  Baf)tist«,  2  for  Speeders,  2  for  Friends,  and  one  each 
for  Lutherans,  ludppendent^,  Dunkers,  Unitarians  and  Sweden- 
borgiaiis. 

A  matblp  monumrnt  to  the  memory  of  Gpneral  Washington  has 
bcpn  rccpnti}  ercoted,  on  an  rli*valion  at  the  north  end  of  Charles* 
>tr«'pt.  Thp  base  is  5<)  foot  ?tt]uare,  and  2;^  feet  high,  and  on  it  it 
ir.odipr  •squire  of  about  half  the  extent  and  elcviiiion.     On  thf* 
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k,a  lolly  column,  20  feet  in  tlinmi-ter  al  ihe  baw,  and  14  at  (he 
iSfk.  On  Uie  ^iimmil  of  Ihis  culumn,  Hi3  feel  from  Uie  grouDil, 
(be  9t*lue  of  VViuliingtoii  b  lo  be  iilnceil. — The  hatlle  moDum^nl, 
erecled  to  Ihe  memory  of  IhoK  who  felt  in  Uravply  dcfpnilin^ 
Iheir  city  frotn  Ihe  allack  of  ihe  Brili^h  on  Ihe  ISih  anil  I3(h  of 
Srplcrober  18H,  i«  a  handnonie  stntclure  of  stone,  situated  un  a 
t*iv«  square  ia  North  Calferl-»lreet. 

Mlliaiofe  is  well  silusteJ  t'ur  cdtnmerre.  It  is  connected  by 
|o<mI  lurupike  roail''  witli  Tnrioiu  part-t  of  fcnDsylvanin,  and  w^lli 
ikt  Davisabk  wslt>r»  which  run  into  tlie  Ohio.  It  pu8.<ee>e*  Ilia 
inwJe  of  Maryland,  And  of  a  ^real  portion  of  the  back  couotry  of 
PeDDtylrania.  and  the  We.Hlera  Mat^a.  In  ainaiinl  of  ibipping,  it 
i«  tli^  tbitv)  ciljr  in  the  Llalen.  I'he  number  ol  li'n»  in  I8lb  wna 
101,960.  The  growth  of  the  city  ha<<  been  remnrknbl^  riipid.  In 
17T0  Ihe  popnUiion  was  only  300  ;  in  1790,  Ill.fiUlliiii  181)0, 
S6.6I4  ;  iu  ISIO,  4r>,555  ;  and  in  1S2U,  li2,r3S,  at  whom  Q,d6fj 
Ncre  ulaves,  and  10,:i2:j  free  blacks. 

^%TuipoliM,  Ihe  rapiul  of  the  state,  is  30  mil^<  xoulh  of  Balti- 
taftT',  ini  Ihe  noulh  bank  of  the  river  Suvem,  a  »ninll  distance  from 
ila  mouth.  The  stale  hou&e  is  j  noble  edilke,  and  Binndx  in  th« 
rcntre  of  the  city  From  lhi«  point  the  streets  diverge  in  every 
difecllon,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  The  population  of  Ibe  ctlf 
in  t(l£tl  was  2,260. 

Frtdtrickiown,  the  capital  of  Frederick  connly,  is  on  a  braneb 
of  Monocasy  creek,  42  miles  we^l  of  Italiiniore.  It  is  a  Doiirish' 
ieg  town  and  carries  on  considetiible  inide  with  the  back  couoiry. 
Popolation,  in  1820,  3,040.  llngeratfn:,!  or  LlizahrllUown,  lh« 
capital  of  Waibin^ton  couuly,  is  on  the  wRst  bank  of  Antielatn 
creek,  87  miles  N-  W.  of  Fredericklown.  It  contains  about  rtOO' 
boQse*,  principally  buill  ef  hrick  ami  slnnH.  The  trade  will)  Ihe 
weMem  country  is  considrmbie.  Cumberland,  the  capital  of  Al- 
leghany county,  is  on  the  Potomac,  at  the  junction  of  Wilfs  crpek- 
Elkion,  the  capital  of  Cecil  couniy,  i^  Hitualed  al  the  furks  of 
Elk  river,  13  mdes  from  it«  mouth.  The  tide  flowt  op  to  the 
town,  and  there  was  formerly  a  bri^k  trade  between  fbiladelphia 
and  Kaltimore  through  this  place.  Snnw  Hill,  the  capital  of 
Worcester  county,  is  on  the  Pocum'>k»-,  more  than  20  niiles  fronr 
it«  mouth.  It  is  a  place  of  con^iderahle  lrad»>,  and  in  1816  the 
amonot  if  shipping  was  T,3S4  tons. 

E'iucaiion.']  There  are  several  literary  io^titnliofis  in  Ihe  city 
of  Baltimore.  A  medical  collene  was  foimded  in  1807.  In  1 812 
Ihe  in-ti'Htjon  was  enlarged,  un<l  received  a  new  charter.  It  i* 
■ow  styled  the  L'ntvtrtily  «f  Man/land,  and  embraces  the  drparl- 
meots  of  lang;uHf;ps,  arts,  sciences,  mcdiciiie,  law  and  ilivinitv. 
The  iTfedica1()'>partment  hBS6  profe^sora,  and  Is  in  a  very  floiirish- 
io^  itate.  There  .tre  no  professors  as  yet  in  the  other  depart* 
Stents.  Ss.  Mary'a  eolltgt,  also  in  Baltimore,  has  a  valiuihle  libra- 
Tj,  a  chemical  and  philitsophlcal  apparatus,  and  ahonl  ]6Usiu- 
AmM.  Baltimore  cnlirgt  has  2  instructors  and  about  GO  smdcnls' 
Canuf.  I  A  company  was  incorporated  many  years  sinre  by  the 
ifftHB  of  Delaware  oad  Maiylaud,  for  opening  a  commuoicaliAo 
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between  Delaware  bay  and  the  Chesapeake  by  means  of  a  canai 
from  ChmCiaoa  creek  in  Delaware   to  Elk  river  in  thfa  state. 
When  completed  it  will  be  22  miles  long,  ;ind  i^  intended  for  vea 
sets  of  70  tons.     The  expense  is  estimated  at  i$850fOtjO. 

Roads.]  Excellent  turnpikes  proceed  from  Baltimore  in  vari- 
ous directions.  There  is  a  turnpike  from  Baltimore  to  Cumber- 
land on  the  Potomac,  a  di^^tance  of  135  miles.  From  Cumberland 
to  Brownsville  on  the  iMonon^ahela,  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is 
now  completed  by  the  U.  States  a  free  turnpike  road  of  the  roost 
superior  construction.  The  distance  is  72  miles,  making  the 
whole  di!>tance  from  Baltimore  to  Brownsville  207  miles.  The 
road  has  recently  been  continued  from  Brownsville  to  Wheeling 
on  the  Ohio.  This  is  the  shortest  and  best  communication  yet 
opened  between  the  tide  water  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  navigable 
western  waters. 

Poptilatitm,]  The  population  of  the  state  in  1790  was  319,728 ; 
in  1800,  349,692;  in  1810,  380,546;  and  in  1820,  407,35^^  of 
whom  107,398  were  slaves  and  39.730  free  blacks.  The  slaves 
are  most  numerous  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  and  in  some 
of  the  counties  thev  are  more  numerous  than  the  whites,  but  in 
the  counties  which  border  on  Pennsylvania,  they  form  only  one 
«ighth  part  of  the.  population. 

Relit^ion.]  Maryland  was  originally  settled  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  they  ar*^  still  the  most  numerous  denomination  of  Cbris- 
tians.  The  other  denominations  are  Episcopalians,  who  had  io 
1811,  30  churches  and  35  clergymen;  Baptists, Friends,  Presbj- 
teriatiS,  &c. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce,]  Furnaces  have  been  erected  iq 
various  places  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  iron  ware.  Glass, 
paper,  and  whiskey  are  al^o  made  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  value  of  the  manufactures  m  1810,  was  ^11,468,794.  The 
principal  exports  are  flour  and  tobacco.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1820,  was  ^,609,364,  of 
which  $1,927,766  was  foreign  produce.  Maryland  is  the  third 
state  in  the  Union  in  amount  of  shipping.  In  1815  the  number 
of  tons  wati  156,062. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Situation  and  Extent.]  The  district  of  Columbia  is  a  tract  of 
c<»untry,  10  miles  <«quarc,  on  both  sides  of  Potomac  river,  120 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1790,  and  in  1800  became  the 
seat  of  the  General  government.  It  is  under  the  immediate  gov* 
ernment  of  Congress. 

Divisions,  The  District  is  divided  into  3  cities  or  towns  and  2 
ctStinties. 
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CiiieM  and  Counties, 

Pop, 

Pop, 

Stares 

Free  hiach 

in  1810. 

in  IK'JO. 

in  1820. 

m  1820. 

UVhinston  citjr^ 

8,21)8 

13,247 

2,045 

1,606 

.41cXAn(Lri:i  citjr, 

7.2'27 

8,218 

1,335 

1,168 

Gi-aixetoiTD, 

4,948 

7,360 

1.526 

894 

^Va»l1fn^ton  county, 

2.315 

2.729 

1,049 

168 

Akxandria  countjr, 

1,325 

1,485 

422 

122 

Total,  24,023  33,039  6,377  4,048 

Chief  Towns.]  Wasfiington  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
States,  19  pleasantly  situated  on  the  N  E.  Imok  of  the  river  Po- 
tnmac,  nt  the  point  ot'  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Eastern 
branch,  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  3  below  the 
head  of  the  tide.  It  is  separatrd  from  Gourp^eiown  on  the  NAV. 
by  Kock  creek,  and  Tyher  crock  passes  throtigl:  the  middle  of 
the  city.  Washington  is  regularly  laid  out  in  streets  running 
due  north  and  south,  intersected  by  oth^Ms  at  right  angle?.  Be- 
tides these  street*,  which  are  from  80  to  110  feet  wide,  there  are 
■venues  from  130  to  160  feet  broad,  which  diverge  from  centres 
fo  various  parts  of  the  city,  crossing  the  other  streets  transverse- 
ly. At  the  points  from  which  the  avenues  diverge  are  spaciou3 
squares.  The  ground  embraced  in  the  plan  of  the  city  is  very 
czteosiTe,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  yet  occupied  with 
bolMiDgs. 

The  principal  public  buildings  and  establiRhment*  are,  1.  The 
Capitol^  which  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a 
%\ew  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
adjacent  country.  According  to  the  origmal  plan,  it  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  central  ediOce  and  two  wingd.  The  two  wings  were 
io  m  state  of  considerable  forwardness  in  1814,  when  the  J>htlsh 
army  under  General  Ko^s  gained  possession  of  (he  city  and  de- 
stroyed them,  together  u-itli  the  Pre<idenl^s  bouse  and  other  public 
structures  and  an  extf  nsive  library  which  bad  been  porrbased  tbr 
the  ase  of  Congress.  The  wings  of  the  capitol  are  now  ret.uilt,  and 
the  central  building  has  been  commenced.  The  wings  are  each 
100  feet  scpiare,  iind  the  whole  building,  when  completed,  \iill  be 
a  magnificent  *^difice,  presenting  a  front  of  362  feet.  2.  The 
President's  house^  sitnatf'd  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wesf  of  the  cap- 
itol, on  the  avenue  leading  to  Georgetown.  It  is  170  feet  by  85, 
and  two  «torie«i  high.  o.  Four  sfiacious  brick  bu'ldings  erected 
in  the  vicimlv  of  tho  President'^  house,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  he:Ml«*  ot'lhe  groat  departments  of  government.  4.  An  exten- 
me  nnvij  ijnrd^  situated  on  the  IJasiem  branch,  which  lorms  a 
iafe  and  commodious  harbor.  5.  A  furt^  which,  from  the  extreme 
louthern  |»oint  of  the  hnd  on  which  the  city  stands.  comm;inds 
Itie  channel  of  the  F^otomac,  and  6.  The  general  post-iiffice^  a 
brick  edilico.  about  a  mile  W.  N.  \V.  of  the  capitol — The  style 
•f  the  arcliitr^ctnrp  of  the  capitol  is  Corinthian,  and  that  of  the 
President's  lioi?»io.  Ionic  ;  and  both  buildings  aie  constructed  of 
free  stone.  The  capitol  square  is  inclosed  by  a  strong  and  band- 
seme  iron  railing;  ar.d    being  planted  with  trees,  aud  otherwise 
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ornnmenfed,  will  afloH  a  delight ful  walk  for  Ihe  inbmbiUnts  and 
visitors  of  the  city.  The  amount  expended  by  the  United  States 
on  the  public  buildinj^s  previously  to  their  destruction  by  the 
Britii>h  in  August  1814,  was  ^1^21 4,^91,  and  there  have  been  ap- 
propriated lowardfl  rebuilding  ihe  same,  } 1, 207,788. 

6e«>ide9  the  buildings  and  estaMishments  above  enumerated, 
Washington  contains  a  city  hall,  a  theatre,  a  college,  4  bankf  t 
several  manufacturing  eMaMishmcnts,  and  12  houses  for  public 
worship,  3  for  Presbyterians,  2  for  Episcopalians,  2  for  Baptists, 
2  for  Methodists,  2  for  Catholics  and  1  for  Friends.  There  is  a 
bridge  about  one  mile  long  over  the  Potomac,  three  over  the. 
Eastern  branch,  and  2  over  Rock  creek.  The  population  of 
Washington  in  1800  was  5,210;  in  1810,  8,208;  and  in  1820» 
13,247,  of  whom  3.741  were  blacks. 

Alexandria  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Poto* 
mac,  7  miles  south  of  Washington,  it  has  a  commodious  harbor, 
sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  ships,  and  is  a  place  of  extensive 
trade,  especially  in  the  article  of  flour.  Population,  io  1880, 
8,218. 

Georgetown  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac, at  the  junction  of  Rock  creek,  which  separates  it  from  Wash- 
ington city,  3  miles  fwst  of  the  Capitol.  It  contains  a  college 
and  five  houses  of  public  worship,  2  for  Episcopalians,  2  for 
Methodists,  and  one  for  Presbyterians.  Population,  in  1890, 
7,360. 

Effucation.']  The  Columbian  college  went  into  operation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1822.  It  has  a  president,  4  profes- 
sors and  2  tutors.  A  large  brick  building  has  been  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  students,  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  a  remarkably  healthy  situation,  8  miles 
from  the  capitot.  A  Baptist  Theological  seminary  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  institution. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  college  in  Georgetown,  establish- 
ed in  1 799.  It  has  2  spacious  brick  edifices,  finely  situated,  with 
a  library  of  7,000  volumes,  and  about  150  students.  In  1815  it 
was  raised  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  an  nniversity,  and  antho^ 
iked  to  confer  degrees. 


VIRGINIA. 

SUuaiwm  and  BtxtentJ]  Virginia  is  bounded  N.  by  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  N.  E.  by  Maryland;  E.  by  the  Atlantic;  S.  b^  North  Car- 
olina and  Tennessee ;  and  W.  by  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  from  the 
last  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Ohio.  It  eitends  fron 
.36®  SO'  to  40«  43'  N.  lat.  and  from  76**  25'  to  83*  40'  W.  Ion.  Tlie 
nrea  is  estimated  at  64,000  square  miles: 


Dhitlnu.]    ritfhiU  b  divMs4  into  tOS  coanliM^ 
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9« 
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« 
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tw 
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is 
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4M 
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Prince  Ednrd, 

1»,6TI' 

7,6W 

PriQcci*  Aaiw, 
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3,705 

Prince  Willuun, 

9,419 
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Friace  Oeu^, 
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4,3i3 
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3,357 
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Ricfamond, 

5,706 

«,664 

R«kbridj«, 

11,945 

2,612 

14,784 

1,871 

HutMl, 

6,536 

5U 

Scott, 

4,WS 

«S8 

18,936 

1,901 

14,170 

6,737 

14,954 

7,7S« 

Stafford, 

0,517 

4,368 
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8,694 

3,340 

Suuex, 
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7,045 

Tuwell, 

3.916 

463 

Tjler, 

2,314 
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Warwick, 

1,808 

9r4 

1S,444 

1,008 

6,901 

3,393 

Wood, 
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85S 
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9,«98 

1,533 
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13.067 

4,387 
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Petenbure.  town 

,    6,690 

t,4S8 

Noirotk,  bwoagh 

8,478 

3,261 

1,065,381      426,103 
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JHountotfU.]  The  Alhghany  mountains  pass  tbroufth  the  wes 
era  part  of  the  (»tate  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  dividing  the  watei 
which  flow  eaftt  into  Chesapeake  bay  from  those  which  60^ 
west  into  the  Ohio.  The  Blue  ridge  is  east  of  the  Alleghar 
range,  and  runs  parallel  with  it,  dividing  the  state  into  two  par 
nearly  equal  Near  the  southern  line  of  the  stale  it  hem 
westward,  and  unites  with  the  Alleghanj  range.  Its  loftie 
summits  are  the  peaks  of  Otter,  in  Bedford  county,  the  highest  < 
which  is  3,103  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is*  coosiderc 
the  roost  elevated  pomt  of  land  in  Virginia.  East  of  the  Bin 
ridfi'e,  and  parallel  with  it,  at  the  distance  of  about  30  miles,' 
the  South  tnountain.  Between  the .  Alleghany  ridge  and  tfa 
Ohio  there  are  also  several  ranges,  irregular  in  their  course,  an 
le»8  accurately  known.  The  lontr^^st  and  most  connected  « 
these  is  the  Laurel  ridge.  All  these  ranges  continue  their  coars 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  into  Pennsylvania  and  Mar}ian( 
The  Cumberland  mountains  form  part  of  the  boundary  t>etwee 
Virginia  and  Kentucky* 

Rivers. \  The  Ohio  forms  the  boundary  between  Virginiii  at 
the  state  of  Ohio.  Its  principal  tributaries  from  this  state  are. 
The  Big  Sandy  J  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  ^1 
ginia  and  Kentucky.  2.  The  Great  Kenhawa^  which  rises  in  tt 
westera  part  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  Alleghany  mountains  ;  ai 
runnmg  north  and  northwest,  joins  the  Ohio  at  Point  PleimaD 
About  100  miles  from  its  mouth  are  the  Great  Falls,  where  tli 
river  descends  perpendicularly  50  feet.  The  principal  branc 
of  the  Kenhawa  is  Greenbrier  river^  which  joins  it  10  or  50  miU 
al>ove  the  tails  3.  The  Little  Kenhawa^  which  joins  the  Ohi 
a  little  below  Marietta,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Ti\*^  Potomnc  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  during 4 
w!i)l(^  '  nurse  is  the  boimdary  between  Virginia  and  Marylani 
It  <hils  iiito  Chesapeake  bay  between  Point  Lookout  and  Smith 
point  \i\  a  maiith  7^  miles  wide,  after  a  course  of  more  than  5C 
miifs.  It  is  navigabU'  for  ships  of  the  greatest  burdi  n,300  mile 
t»>  Ihi*  •fly  of  Wishiiiglon,  3  miles  below  the  head  of  ttie  tid> 
A  've  ihiit  city  there  Hrt>.  numerous  fHlls  and  rapids,  utneh  ol 
stri  t  'lii'  navigation,  the  river  descending  more  than  1000  fei 
in  a  'ii-t-^nce  of  200  miles.  Canals  have  been  dug  around  man 
of  i>  ese  fails,  so  that  boats  ran  now  a«cend  above  the  mouth  of  th 
Sh^nmdoah,  80  roile<^  from  the  city  of  Washington.  The  She\ 
ait/^'oAisthe  principal  tributary  of  the  Potomac.  It  rises  i 
Augusta  county,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  running  in  a  T 
£.  dirt'ction,  tbrou^^h  a  fertile  country  along  the  foot  of  the  wes 
ern  declivity  of  the  Blue  ridge,  join*  the  Potomac,  after  a  conn 
of  abont  200  miles,  at  Harper^s  ferry.  Immediately  aAer  th 
junction  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  Potomac  bunts  through  the  RIq 
ridge,  pr*^*«enting  a  ttcene  which  ha!»  t>een  celebrated  for  its  grai 
deur  and  magnificence. 

The  Rappahannock  rises  in  the  Bhie  ridge,  and  running  in  a  I 
E.  direction  abou  130  miles^  entf  is  Ciie<«nppake  bay  30  miles  U 
low  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac.     It  is  navigable  for  vessels  drai 
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iif  10  f«ttt  of  water  to  Frederickaborgh,  110  miles  from  itt 
.jwoih.  York  rtvtris  formed  hy  the  onioo  of  the  Mattaponj  and 
BMiiintrj.  and  miu  in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  Chesapeake  bay,  wbicb 
kenlMv  aboQt  do  miles  below  the  month  of  the  Rappahannock 
dkia  Biiviirable  for  the  largest  ships  for  more  than  30  mites. 
rntr  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  after  break- 
Ihrougk  the  Bine  ridge,  runs  in  a  direction  S.  of  E.  and  falls 
llie  soQthem  part  of  Chesapeake  bay,  after  a  course  of  more 
WO  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Richmond,  150 
from  its  mouth.  At  this  city  the  navigation  was  formerly 
jfeMnvpted  by  the  great  falls,  which  in  7  miles  descend  43  feet; 
;.jil|s»  canal  around  them  is  now  completed,  and  the  river  has 
nndered  navigable  230  miles  further  for  l>oats  drawing  tS 
wsier.    The  principal  tributary  of  James  river  is  the 


ii4§momnft»rt  which  rises  in  Campbell  county,  and  after  an  east* 
fftlffycmann  of  180  miles,  joins  it  at  Cihr  point.  At  Petenbnrigb, 
,^4t, piles  from  its  mouth,  there  are  falls;  but  ii  canal  has |ieen 
Aif  aroond  them,  which  ha«  opened  the  navigation  for  80  miles 
«.alb«M  tkalcity.  Elizabeth  river  is  formed  by  the  onion  of  two 
f-lwSBfllief  at  Norfolk,  near  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  state,  and  falls 
jjl^p^Hampton  road,  8  miles  below.  At  flood  tide  it  has  18  feet 
UiW>iir*to  Norfolk. 

^H^;IBpp#f  lAe  Coonlrvaitil  5(hZ.]    Virginia  may  be  divided  mto 
niMjg  fooes,  essentially  difft^ring  from  each  other  in  soil  and  aspect 
•jjithecoontry.    The  fint  eitending  from  the  sea-coast  to  the 
-lenDination  of  tide  Wiitnr  at  Fredericksburgh,  Richmond,  &c.  is 
.■-Ibit  and  flat,  sometimes  fenny,  somelimps  sandy,  and  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  riven  composed  of  a  rich  loam,  covered  with  a  luzari- 
ant  and  even  rank  vef^etatiou.     This  zone  hR«  been  formed  by  a 
dMlpnratively  rec«*nt  alluvion ;   marine  nhelh  and  hones  are  ev- 
•cry  where  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.     The  second  di- 
twmorn  extends  from  the  head  of  tide  water  to  the  Blue  ridge. 
The  sorf?ice  near  tide  wat<>r  is  level ;  higher  up  the  rivers  it  be- 
.CMsas  swelling ;  and  near  the  mountains  often  abrupt  and  broken. 
TliAioil  i>  divided  into  sections,  of  very  unequal  quality,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  eitending  across  the  Rtate.     The  parallel  of 
ChMlerfield,  Henrico,  Hanover,  &c.  is  a  thin,  sandy,  and  except 
,4Mi  the  rivers  an  unproductive  soil.     That  of  Goochland,  Cnm- 
berbmd.  Prince  Edward,  Halifax,  &c.  is  generally  fertile.     Flu* 
vaona,  BuckiDgh^im,  Campbell,  and  Pittsylvania,  ag^in,  are  poor  ; 
and  Colpeper,  Oriiige,   Albemarle,   Bedford,  kc.  have  a  rich, 
thengh  frequently  a  stony  and  broken  soil,  on  a  substratum  of 
leiMcious.  red  colored  clay.     The  scenery  of  the  upper  part  of 
4|us  section  is  highly   picturesque  and  romantic.     The  third  re- 
gion  is  the  valley  between  the  Blue  ridge  and  Alleghany  moun- 
tains; a  valley,  whirh  extends  with  little  interruption,  from  the 
e  Potomac,  across  the  state,  to   North  Carolina  and  Tennessee ; 
narrower,  but  of  greater  length   than  either  of  the  preceding 
sones.     The  soil  is  a  mould,  formed  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  which 
often  appears  above  the  surfare,  in   veins  parallel  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  making  every  possible  angle  with  the  horizon.     The 
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which  amoaafed  in  Ner.  1.318,  to  |^1,637,561,  and  wbich 
already  promoted  the  coDstniction  of  tarious  canals.  The  Be 
have  recently  reported  in  favor  of  the  practicability  of  a  cans 
ciHinect  James  river  with  the  Ohio. 

Commerce  catd  Manufactures  ]      The   principal    exports 
wheat  and  tobacco.     The  value  of  the  exports  to  foreign  o 
iries  in  182U  was  ^4,557,957,  of  which- all  except  |^8,829  was 
mestic  produce.    The  viilae   of  the  mannfactares  in  1810 
estimated  at  {1&,263,4'T3.     The  amount  of  shippings  in  II 
was  70,361  tons. 

Aolnroi  Curionties.]  The  Haiural  hridge  over  Cedar  crc 
in  RockHridsG  county,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Lexington,  is  the  n 
magnificent  monument  of  the  power  of  nature  in  Virginia.  ^ 
river  at  this  place  runs  through  a  gap  or  chasm,- 90  feet  wid 
the  top,  and  250  feet  deep;  while  the  sides  are  almost  per| 
diciilar.  The  bridge  is  formed  by  a  huge  rock,  from  40  to 
feel  thick,  and  in  one  place  60  feet  broad,  thrown  compU 
ly  across  thi*  chasm  at  the  top.  The  vast  dimensions  of 
bridge ;  its  loi>y,  sublime,  and  eve*n  awful  air,  cannot  he 
equately  recalled  even  by  those  who  have  seen  it :  o 
while  we  gaze  upon  its  height  and  proportions  can  we  i 
the  full  effect  of  its  beauty  and  granideur. — The  passage 
th«'  Potomac  through  th^  Blue  ridge  at  Harper^s  ferry,  fom 
scene  truly  grand  and  magnificent. — The  falling  spring  in  E 
county  is  a  beautiful  sascade,  streaming  from  a  perpendici 
precipice,  SOO  feet  high.  The  volume  of  water,  however,  is 
tncoosiderable  to  produce  a  sublime  effect. — There  are  m 
caverns  in  the  calcareous  parts  of  Virginia,  but  they  are 
thought  worthy  of  a  particuiar  account. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Siiuanon  and  Extent]  North  Carolina  is  bounded  N.  by  ^ 
gtnia;  K.  by  the  Atlantic;  S.  by  South  Carolina;  and  W. 
Tenne<«see.  It  extends  from  33^  50'  to  36^  30'  N.  lat.  and  fi 
75*"  45'  to  84°  W.  Ion.  The  area  is  estimated  at  48,000  sqn 
miles. 

Dm3toiu>]  The  state  is  divided  into  62  counties. 


Counties, 

Carteret, 

Caawel), 

Cbatbam, 

Chowan, 

Colombuv, 
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Currituck, 
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9,850 

3,655 
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Bladen^ 

7,«76 

2,788 
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I0,64f 

1,042 

Blirk«, 

13,4n 

1,917 

Waharras 

7,2-18 
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v^nto^ 

6,947 

1,749 

Ptfp. 

9Un 

tnl820 

inU 

5,600 

1, 

13,2^ 

6, 

12,661 

3, 

6,464 

3, 

3,912 

13,3M 

6, 

14,446 

4, 

8,008 

1, 

9,744 

3, 

13,276 

^ 
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\fhea(,  floar  and  coal  broud^hl  down  the  rircria  immeniie  :  ths 
value  of  the  proflucc  e  I  ported  from  Kichmnnd  and  MaiicheMcr 
b«*tn»  ctftiniated  at  |{8,OiX>^000  annually.  On  the  canal  are  nu- 
neroiM  mill  «pat^  ami  manuCaclaring  e9labli»hineDt!i. 

Among  the  puhlic  biiildin|rs  are  the  !•!»!«  house  or  capitol,  the 
state  prison,  thf  Virginia  armorv  and  8  housri  of  public  Mron^hip, 
t  \nr  Kpi^cnpiilians  '^  Inr  MelhodiM%  and  1  each  for  Hre«bvte- 
rian«,  liMpti-^t*,  Friends  and  Jrw!«.  The  growth  of  Kicbmond  haa 
b^rn  remarkably  riipid.  In  I7U3  the  popuhitirin  was  less  thuD 
«,«)tX):  in  ISUil,  b't'VJ  ;  in  I81U,  9.73%  and  in  iC^,   l2,Ui7. 

\nrf,ttk  H  vituiilfd  near  flio  S.  K.  corner  of  the  state,  in  u  low 
jnd  mar«hy  iiitij:«li(in,  on  the  ea^t  vide  of  Klizabi'th  rivrr,  ju«t 
below  the  cnnlliieiK'p  of  it^  two  hninchcfl,  and  8  miles  aboi'c  ils 
entrance  intu  njm|iton  ro:iil9.  The  harbor  is  sate  and  ci-ninto- 
diou«.  deep  enough  tifr  the  largest  ves*el4,  and  sulluienily  ^pa- 
ciou^  lu  contain  :)«ni  «hip4.  It  is  defended  by  several  furtn  ;  on* 
«f  which  14  on  Craney  ixinnd.  .')  niilei*  below  the  town.  Norfolk 
bH«  mon*  fnrtii^n  commerce  tbiin  any  other  phice  in  Virginia, 
and  in  1816  it  W.M  the  Sfvenfh  iomo  in  the  L'.  .Slatr*!  in  anioiinl 
of  shippinif.  the  niiinl*er  of  ton<*  hetng  J1,t*L'S.  A  Ciiniil  proceed^ 
from  the  fouth  branch  of  Klizabeth  rner,  0  niik*<«  above  Mot- 
folk,  through  Dismal  •warn)*,  to  Albi*marle  <nurid  :  b>  m^ans  of 
whirh  the  produce  of  a  l.«ige  secium  of  Noith  rMrnlma  is 
brought  to  the    Norfolk  market.     I'fpii'.itlon,  in  loCd,  [\  ;7«?. 

Pelerthiir^  i*  •'iiuaied  nn  I  he  S.  E.  bank  ui'  .\pponialti'x  nveri 
jii«t  below  the  falK  1^  mile*  Irnni  il«  mi>iitli^  :it  the  beiul  of  ^toop 
navig4lion.  S.'»  milei  S.  of  Kichmi'iii).  It  carries  on  a  large  ccm- 
merre  in  toh,icrn  and  dmir,  and  i**  the  emporium  of  traile  for 
a  considerable  di«frict  in  NorSh  r;<rulinn,  a«  well  us  rVr  ibc 
sniiihtrn  part  nf  \  inrinia.  The  f.ili>  i*f  the  river  at  thi<  piacc 
affoni  line  nituations  for  milN.     Popiilihon,  in  lil'Jf).  t>.(i:>0. 

FrftierickihurfT,  inw  nf  lln*  ir.it«t  lbMi;i*liing  tnH'ti?«  in  the  «(afe. 
U  regularly  laiil  out  on  the  S.  \V.  b:«iik  vt  Kappahannock  riv<  r, 
llO  miles  from  iti  mnuth.  !(  i^  i«dvantageoii<«ly  itiiuaUd  lor 
trade, near  the  head  of  navigatmn  on  the  Kuipaliannock.  ami  in 
the  mid^t  of  H  ferlib*  nnd  will  cniiivated  coimtrv.  Ve*>els  v( 
|:K>  ton*  ascend  as  far  as  this  place,  and  Urge  qiiantiticM  of  corn, 
flufir,  tobacco  and  other  produce  are  brought  troui  the  surround- 
ing country  for  exportation.  The  'jnniial  value  of  the  eiports  ha» 
been  estimated  at  ;i4«(KH),0(Hi  The  town  has  rapidly  loci'cu^rti 
within  a  few  ye.ir<«.     Popnhtir.n,  beti%een  3  and  -4,0C>0. 

Lynchburg  m  on  the  souih  bunk  of  James  river,  00  miles  be- 
low the  falK  at  which  the  river  break*  through  the  lilue  rid^e. 
Tht>  commerce  of  the  town  extends  to  the  western  cruioiii;'*  ot 
Virginia,  and  the  adjoining  part*  of  Ohm,  Kentucky,  Tenne^M'L*, 
and '.'arolina.  The  productions  of  this  fertile  and  very  exteii>ive 
back  country  are  brought  to  Lynch  burg,  and  earned  down  the 
riier  in  baiteaux  to  Kichmon-I.  The  principal  articles  are  to- 
bacco, wheaf,  dour,  hemp  and  proviMons.  The  to^vn  has  gniwn 
v*!ry  rapidly.  In  l7i^J  it  contained  only  b  houses  ;  in  Itf  ICf,  xhn 
*v>^uUli<#n  wall  estiiuatej  at  mure  than  6,UUU 
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Yorktovn^  on  the  S.  side  of  York  rivor^  1 1  miles  from  itsmootlif 
at  the  point  %vhere  Ibe  river  is  suddenly  contracted  to  ihe  width 
ofa  milt^,  has  the  best  harbor  in  Virginia.  This  town  will  be 
ever  famous  in  the  American  annaN  as  the  place  where  Loni  Coni- 
wallis  and  his  army  were  captured,  on  the  t9th  of  October,  1781. 
The  city  of  W'illiamsburg^  the  seat  of  William  and  Mary  college, 
and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  i^ituated  IS  mile<*  VV.  of 
Yorktown,  and  contained  in  1820,  1,402  inhabitants.  Gosport^ 
on  Elizabeth  river,  a  mile  and  an  half  south  of  Norfolk,  contains 
one  of  the  United  States'  navy  yards.  Jtwtestown^  on  an  island 
in  James  rivor,  32  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  formerly  a  place  of 
importance,  hut  is  now  in  ruins.  Staunton^  the  capital  of  Auguita 
county,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  120  miles  N.  W.  of 
Richmond.  Mount  Vernon^  the  celebrated  seat  of  General  Wash- 
ington, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Potomac,  9  miles  below 
Alexandria.  MontictUo^  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
is  in  Albemarle  county,  about  80  miles  N.  W.  of  Richmond. 
Harper's  Ferry  is  on  the  Potomac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. There  is  here  an  exten^^ive  establishment  belonging  to 
the  United  Stales  for  the  manufacture  of  arms.  The  number  of 
men  employed  is  about  2tiO,  and  the  annual  expense  has  been 
on  an  average  Jl 00,000. 

Education,]  A  Literary  fund  has  recently  been  created  by  the 
lei^islaturc,  consisting  of  monies  received  from  the  United  State^^ 
for  military  services  during  the  late  war.  It  amonnted  in 
December  1818,  to  ^1,114,159,  to  which  is  to  be  added  a  balance 
Ftill  due  from  the  United  States.  The  interest  of  this  sum,  with 
(he  addition  of  the  revenue  arising  from  tines,  forfeitures  and 
escheats,  which  has  also  been  appropriated  to  this  object,  will  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  yield  an  annual  income  little  short 
org'n).Oi)t).  Of  thi"»  sum,  ^45,000  annually  have  been  appropri- 
<ited  by  the  legislature  to  the  support  of  primary  schools,  and 
g  15,000  to  a  university.  The  university  is  located  at  Char- 
lottesville in  Albemarle  county.  The  plan  contemplates  10 
professorships  ;  and  the  buildings,  consisting  of  10  pavillions  for 
the  professors,  5  hotels  for  dieting  the  students,  and  a  sixth  for 
tbe  use  of  the  proctor,  with  104  dormitories,  sufficient  for  lodg- 
ing 208  students,  are  already  finished  in  an  elegant  style  ol 
architecture.  The  sums  expended  upon  the  buildings  have 
consumed  all  tbe  income  of  the  Uuiveriity  lur  seven  years  in 
advance. 

The  collect  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  at  Williamsburg,  in 
lG01,in  the  timenf  king  \\illiam  and  queen  Mary,  who  liberally 
endowed  it.  It  Houri«hed  for  many  years  after  it:»  establishment. 
but  since  the  revohitionaiy  war  has  greatly  declined,  and  at  one 
time  VI as  threatened  with  total  extinction,  but  exertions  have 
been  recently  made  to  revive  it.  The  library  contains  lielueen 
3  and  4,000  volumes,  and  the  phila«ophical  appaialns  is  valuablr 
TheiT  are  U'^.m'-ualiy  <>  professorships  but  only  3  or  4  are  occu- 
pio'l  /F.i.t'/'*.'»-i'>«  colk:re^  in  Lexington,  the  capital  of  Rockbridge 
county,  30  miles  S.  \V.   of  Staunton,  on  a  northern  branch  of 


t»  river,    is  named  after   Ges^ral   Wa^jdgton,    wbo  en- 
td  It    with   100  ibarci    in    the   Jamea   rlT«r  cunt.     It 
1    ]ibito«ophicul  appantna,  a  libnrj  of  abaat  t,000  toI- 
I,  apresidPDi,  S  profenon,  ■«)  abont'fiO  alwlanla.    TIm 
I  ahnrea  huve  in  anme  years  prodocad  an  iacoiM  of  Bwre 
^,000.     Hampden   Stdn^    eolUgt,  Id   Prince     Edfftrd 
CMmly,    hail  in    18^1,   a  prettdcnt,  2  tutots,  and   101    atodHto, 
oi*  whom  16    tvt^re  in  the  grammar   Khool   attached   to    the 
utlegp- 
^-Fopulation.]     The  population,  In  1T90,  waa  747^10 ;  In  1800, 
^Kl49i  tu  18)0,  974,6Kf  and  in  tSW,   1^6,366,   of  ttbon 
^Biftii  were  «lave»,  and  34,600  free  blacba.  About  |^re«  fourllw 
^HSlf  population  li  vc  eaat  of  the  Bloe  ridge  ;  and  in  thii  part  of 
^Matate  the  sLwei  are  very  Damerous,  coMlitDting  in  matij 
iC0UR(i^4  the  Diajorily  of  the  population ;  but  in  tbA  cooDtiea  wcat 
(.rtbo  Bhe  ridge  iberc  are  aeven  whites  where  there  it  one 

In  rp^pect  to  character,  the  Bine  rtdge  diridea 
'ityiniHoa  into  hfo  claasRa-  Tho»e  eaat  of  the  ridge  in 
,1*  of  Coglish  descent ;  those  weal  of  the  ridge  are  doccnd' 

of  the  :Scolch-lri4h,  that  is,  of  emigrant*  from  the  north  of 

Ireland.  The  rornicrivre  originaDj  Epiicopaliani,  the  Uller 
Pnwb>teri'jii!«.  Tlic  people,  west  of  ^e  moantains  live  chiefiy 
by  tb«ir  owti  labor,  and  their  general  character  is  that  of  indus- 
inf.  Crugaliiy,  lennperance,  shrewdness  in  their  bargains,  and  per- 
■everancc  in  llicir  (iniierlQ kings.  Their  brethren  in  the  eastern 
pari*  arc  anpiiortcil  by  [be  labor  of  slaves.  They  are  warm- 
heii'ted,  hospiiiililc,  ^eneruu^  aoil  foud  of  good  cheer  ,-  inactive, 
eicept  when  5iiniri1:iied  by  some  strong  passion  ;  prompt  to  re- 
»oIve,  yel  unsleaiU  in  (be  pursuit  of  tlieir  purposes.  Wealth  is 
tety  unequally  >1isiri('Ute(]  among  them,  yet  llie  poor  are  less  at^ 
jecl,  andihc  ricb  l<^s^  domineering  and  baugbty,  than  perhaps 
in  any  counlrj  in  the  world  where  the  dilTerence  of  condition  is 
so  great- 

Rtligion,]  In  1 !!  1 7  the  Baptists  had  314  congregations  in  the 
Wale  ;  iht-  Prt^sbMerians,  41  ordained  ministers  ;  and  tbe  Epti- 
copatian^,  31  mini'-tc'ra.  There  were  besides  many  Helhodisti 
and  Friends,  und  some  Lutherans  and  Roman  CHlbolics. 

GastrHtritni,]  Tli«  legislative  power  is  vested  in  »  senate 
and  hoi)<c  !•(  rei'i-i^jontalives.  The  senate  conut*  of  24  mem- 
beia,  who  are  choaen  for  four  years  ;  one  fourth  being  chosen 
jaefl;.  The  representatives  Hre  chosen  annually,  two  from 
aaebcaonly,  and  one  from  several  cities  and  horooghs.  The  ex- 
•BOtive  power  ia  ve<>ted  in  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  annually 
Tiff  joint  ballot  of  both  housei>,  and  a  council,  consirting  of  8 
Menbers.     The  governor  can  hold  his  office  but  3  years  in  7. 

AecMKe.]  The  ordinary  revenue  of  Virginia  imonnls  to  about 
1600,000,  and  i*  raised  principally  by  a  lai  on  land  and  (laves. 
The'siale  has  Inrge  funds  appropriated  to  various  public  ob- 
jfCta.  Besides  the  literary  fund,  there  is  a  fund  for  internal  in)> 
Movement,  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Public  Works, 
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Coimius 

Fnnklin, 
Gatrt. 

OraBtille, 

GtceD« 

Guilford. 

Hftlifai, 

lUjwood, 

Hertford, 

lljde, 

Iredcl, 

JohntoD, 

JODM, 

l^noir, 

Lincoln, 

Martin, 

Mccklrnborc* 

MontgooMtj, 

Moore, 

New  llanoTer, 

Nortbaapton. 
<  >ntloir, 


in  ]f»0. 
9,71 1 

6.R;n 

4,533 

14,:>1 1 

17,237 

4,073 

7.7lf 

4,967 

1^071 

'J,6(»7 

.s.eie 

6.799 
1H,147 

•,3i0 
16,89:> 

t;,6f»3 
7,l2tt 
8.1::$ 
10,866 
13,24:2 
7,0ltf 


Slaru 
tnlHSO. 
4,709 
1,685 
9,t*7l 
2.171 
1,611 
9,4/>0 
274 
3,244 
1,580 
2,988 
3,U8G 
2,764 
3,35ri 
3,329 
2,840 

&.ni 

1,815 
1,296 
3,44-> 
'i,.'i6 1 
7.2t»3 
2,777 


CovnhtM. 

Ortnfc, 

Paigvotank, 

PerqoiflUiifr, 

PertoHj 

Pitt, 

Randolpli, 

Kicbmond, 

Kobe««tn, 

liockincban. 

Rowan. 

Rotbcrford, 

Sampion. 

Stoke*, 

Surry, 

T>rrel, 

Wake, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wavni.', 

Wilkf, 

ToUl, 


1  jj 

pop.  blurts 

in  r-W.  m  r:20. 

23.J!»2  6.153 

.'(.Ni8  9.610 

«.M..'i7  2,4Ji5 

9.C29  3,I»U4 

10JH»1  .1.241 

1I„W1  I,nfi0 

7,  ,37  2,021 

8.904  2.<»99 

11,474  2,974 

26.(N»9  5.3;il 

15.3'>1  3.371 

.'J.fMi»  2.C57 

14.03;!  2.204 

ie,.1-jri  1,365 

1,319  1,261 

JO,  102  7,417 

!1.15i;  6,754 

:j.9;;6  1,667 

9,040  3.16-2 

9,967  1,191 

6J8,U29  C05,017 


Capti.]  Cape  Hatterai^  in  lat.  3a°  15'  N.  it  a  point  niDoiiifr  out 
from  the  middle  ofa  long  narrow  sand  island,  which  separaleii  Pum- 
licofoond  from  the  ocean.  Cape  lookout  if*  south  of  Cape  liat- 
terofi,  in  lat.  34''  22  N.  Cape  Fear^  still  further  sooth,  in  Int.  33*^ 
4&'  N.  is  remarkable  for  a  dangerous  »boal,  called,  from  its  form, 
the  Frvinf^  pan. — All  Ihe^o  capes  are  dangerous  to  mariners,  par- 
ticularly caye  Hatteras,  where  numerous  vessels  have  been  ship- 
wrfck#'d. 

Ftire  of  the  Cwntry.]  Alonir  the  whole  coast  of  \orth  Carolina 
14  a  riilge  of  sand,  «eparate«!  from  the  main  laud,  in  some  places  hy 
narrow  soun«N,  in  others  by  broad  bays.  The  passaf^cs  or  inlets 
throujfh  it  are  nhallow  and  dangerous,  and  Ocracokc  inlot  is  the 
unlf  on«*,  mirlh  of  cape  Fear,  through  which  vessel  paM.  In  llie 
counties  on  the  sea  ceast  the  land  i^  low,  and  covered  wiih  exten- 
sive swamps  and  marshes,  and  for  00  or  80  miles  from  the  shore 
i?  a  dead  level.  Beyond  lhi>,  the  country  swells  into  hills  and  at 
length  into  mountains,  the  most  ivestcm  part  of  the  country  being 
traversed  by  the  Alleghany  and  several  parallel  ridges. 

•SW  ami  Frof/ucrionji.J  In  the  low  country  the  soil  i-*  genenilly 
sandy,  and  except  on  the  banks  of  the  ri\or«,  is  not  fit  for  culti- 
vation ;  but  it  is  covered  with  forests  of  pitch  pine,  which  grows 
here  to  great  perfection,  and  yields  in  aliumlance,  tar,  tnrpenf  ine, 
boards  and  various  kindf*  of  lumber,  which  together  form  nhout 
half  the  exports  of  the  state.  In  the  swam]is  rice  of  a  tine  quali- 
ty is  raised  ;  and  in  the  upper  country  the  soil  pro<!u(  «'S  inaliui>- 
dance,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oat«,  hemp,  tobacco  tind  Indian  rorn. 

Stamps.]  Diiuial  rramp  is  a  tract  of  marshy  land,  rommeiic- 
ing  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  Virginia  ami  extending  into  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  30  inilr4  litnsf  from  north  to  south  and  10  broad,  and 
-oibrares  about  l.'t'»,i«i rrc«.  ^encnlly  rovornl  with  Irct?  ;  in 
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Edentan  in  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  N.  side  of  Albemariu 
found,  near  the  mouth  of  Chowan  river.  Plymouth  is  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Roanoke,  5  miles  from  Albemarle  sound. 

Education,]  The  Univtnity  of  North  Carolina^  at  Chapel 
Hill,  27  miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  was  incorporated  in  1788.  and  haf 
been  liberally  patronized  by  the  state.  In  1821  it  had  a  presi- 
dent, 4  professors,  2  tutors  and  146  Students. — At  Salem,  in  Stokes 
county,  there  is  an  academy  for  young  ladies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  5Ioravians,  which  is  in  high  repute,  pupils  resorting 
hither  from  all  parts  of  the  Southern  states.— Within  a  few  years 
there  has  been  much  zeal  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  acad- 
mies  and  schools.  Previous  to  1804,  there  were  but  2  acade- 
mies in  the  state.  The  number  at  present  is  50,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Internal  Improvements.]  Since  the  year  1815  the  state  hai 
been  zealously  engaged  in  the  business  of  internal  improvementa. 
It  is  intended  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  inlets  and  sounds, 
so  as  to  open  a  direct  and  ea.«y  communication  with  the  oceaa  ; 
to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  navigation  of  the  principal  riv« 
ers;  to  connect  the  rivers  by  navigable  canals  ;  to  improve  th* 
roads;  and  to  drain  the  marshes  and  swamps  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  counties,  in  prosecution  of  these  plans,  skilful  engin- 
een  have  been  employed  for  several  years,  in  making  the  nec- 
essary surveys,  and  several  private  companies  have  been  formed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  state. 

Population.]  The  pop«lation,  in  1790,  was  393,7 s I ;  in  1800 
478,103;  in  1810,  555.300;  and  in  1890,  638,829,  of  whom 
105,017  were  slaves  and  14,(112  free  blacks.  The  slavef  are 
principally  confined  to  the  low  country.  The  western  parts  of 
the  state  were  settled  by  Scotch' Irish  emigrant*.  Almost  all  the 
country  betiveen  tlio  Catawba  and  the  Yadkin  is  thus  peopled. 
The  Moravians^  in  1751,  purchased  a  tract  of  100,000  acres,  ly« 
ing  beiween  the  head  waters  of  the  Yadkin  and  the  Dan,  and  it 
now  contains  a  number  of  flouri«hing' villages. 

Religion.]  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  prevailing 
denominations,  especially  in  the  low  country.  The  Scotch-lriih 
are  Presbyterians,  and  there  are  also  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
slate  a  few  scttlemeulM  of  German  Lutherans  and  German  Cat- 
vinists. 

Govrrnment.]  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general 
a^sc^ll>ly,  consisting  of  a  sennie  and  house  of  commons.  The 
senators  are  chosen  annually,  one  from  each  county.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  hoiide  of  commons  arc  chosen  annually,  two  from 
each  county,  and  one  from  each  of  the  six  principal  towns.  The 
^xocutivp  power  14  ve<tf?d  in  a  governor,  and  a  council  of  7 
pfTiioiis,  all  of  ivhom  are  chosen  annually  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the 
two  hot]4(*s. 

C'om:i%rrce  and  Afttnttfactures.]     Mo«t  of  the  produce  of  North 

Caroii(i:i  is  ex|tortf'(t  troni  the  neighboring  states.     Not  a  single 

p'>iiit  has  y<*t  Itecii  f'ounil  on  the  coa^t,  within  the  limits  of  the 

*  ''.t'.  ut  i\hich  a  siat'e  und  commodiou:>  port  could  be  establi:ihed. 
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reweU  lo  Wilminglon,  34  miles  from  its  mootli, 

"lyetteviDc,  and  for  tunnll  bonis  ahoTe   the 

i'>titariesiire,  Clarendiitt  rivtr,  or  Itie  N-R. 

'  it  just  nbove  WilmlngloD,  and  is  navi- 

k  river,  nhich  joins  it  a  few  miles 

■■'•  in  the  Alleghanj'  mouolnin?, 

I    tdrnuslj  Wilke*,   Surry,  liowsn, 

[irrliinuiHl  countiei,  pnssea  inlo  Soulh 

.   unity  nre  Iho  nnrrows,  where  lhi> 

'  I  ..r  'Mii  _V!iri1i«  wjdr,  ia  conti'actvil  to 

"     iiiiii'Otrs  it  receives  Rocky  river 

■  •■  \he  name  of  Crent  Pedce,  whtcli 


i.ilcrnfit 


This 


li^  .!iict:iion  ol'the  Yadkin  Naiigalio 
pBi  Witkca  courtlioiise,  in  the  moiintiiin^,  lo  CtieTHW 
nile?  below  the  South  CHrolioa  boundnry,  n  dis- 
tdTl  inik.i.  The  ex))eDsc  of  mnkin^  it  navigMe  for 
r  „r  t«>n  iimo  throagh  llii.o  disiaoce,  is  estlninted  >t  $'i.^O,!Z34, 
lu'ltf"  "'  '''^  narrow",  where  for  the  pre"i;nt  it  b  inlfirtiled  to 
m  a  lnrn|nke  road  for  seven  miles.  7.  The  Catawba,  which 
n  Uiu  weslcm  p.irl  of  Iheslatp  nn^  pas^en  info  Soul h  Caro- 
B  k  lakes  the  name  of  Wrtleree.  B,  Broad  riwr,  mill 
;,  which  risca  in  ihc  Allp.ghnny  modntains,  nod  piiKiei 
,  immeiJiatcly  into  Soulli  Cnrolir.n. 
Chir/ lotttm.]  Acx-brm,  ihe  inrsesl  Inw"  in  ibe  eintr,  ii  on  a 
Hat  Mndy  point  of  land,  at  the  junction  of  Niiiise  river  wiih  Ihi- 
Trent.  ltcarrie«on  consiiicnible  commerce,  and  conlarnml,  in 
18^0,  3,C63  inhabitant?. 

HaUighf  the  cnpit^i,  is  n  heimliful  town  in  Wnkr  ronrtry.  ll  ia 
rcKutarty  laid  out,  and  cootnincd,  in  IBSO,  2,674  inhnbitnnl". 
The  Mnle-hoiise  is  a  boauliful  building  of  britk,  nnd  has  hcen 
recently  adorned  wilh  n  fuperh  mnrhlc  statue  of  Washington, 
executed  in  Italy  by  the  fir^t  sciilplor  of  the  age 

f'at/tncvUte  is  aitvatiliiReoiisly  situated  near  the  wosl  bank  of 
Capv  pear  river,  at  tbc  bead  of  navi^ntion  for  hir^i:  boat-:,  and 
innocoflbo  mo't  l1oiiri*hii>^  commercial  towns  in  the  sMc. 
h'trgt:  quantities  of  tobacco,  cotton,  naval  stores  and  other  pro- 
ilttcc  see  liruugbt  lo  this  place  from  the  back  conntrv,  ond  carric>t 
duwn  ibe  rmer  to  Wilminglon,  in  hoals  cnniainlng  about  1 9)  b.ir- 
rffU  '  The  growth  of  Fayelieville  has  b.^en  very  rapid.  Tin- 
popnlilion,  in  1P20,  was  3,5.'i3. 

ti'ilmiiti^lan,  on  Iho  en.*!  side  of  Cape  Fear  river,  jiMfhelo™ 
Ihc  jitocXioi)  of  tha  N.  E.  branch,  dl  inilo  t'rom  the  i>e^<,  is  the 
rfepoi  ff>r  the  produce  of  a  large  teclion  of  ffortli  Carolina,  and 
the  e^iporls  from  this  port  hav«  nsnnlly  been  twice  >i«  much  a« 
t'lTioi  »!'  Uie  other  porn  of  the  state.  The  "iluation,  howflter, 
!■  Ci):i*''!erod  unheali'iy,  and  ve^eU  dni!vin;{  morn  th»n  It  fe^t 
of  wafer,  cannot  pnsa  over  Ihc  Hats  foiine<i  2i)  milri  below  'hi 
Uivia,  by  Ihe  mcctmg  of  ibe  lido  waters  with  the  (;tirr«tit  oflho 
i.vec-    "l'<.pid.i'ion,  in  Kt^il,  -,'.033. 
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Edenton  in  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  N.  side  of  Albemarlii 
sound,  Dear  the  mouth  of  Cbowau  river.  Plymouth  is  on  the  S. 
aide  of  the  Roanoke,  5  miles  from  Albemarle  sound. 

Eldac(Uion,'\  The  Univtrnty  of  North  Carolina^  at  Chapel 
Hill,  27  miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  was  incorporated  in  178S,  and  has 
been  liberally  patronized  by  the  state.  In  1821  it  had  a  presi- 
dent, 4  professors,  2  tutors  and  146  Students. — At  Salem,  in  Stokea 
county,  there  is  an  academy  for  young  ladies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  5Ioravians,  which  is  in  high  repute,  pupils  resorting 
hither  from  all  parts  of  the  Southern  states — Within  a  few  yeara 
there  has  been  much  zeal  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  acad- 
mies  and  schools.  Previous  to  1804,  there  were  but  2  acade- 
mies in  the  state.  The  number  at  present  is  50,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Internal  Improvements.]  Since  the  year  1815  the  state  has 
been  zealously  engaged  in  the  business  of  inti>mal  improvements. 
It  is  intended  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  inlets  and  sounds, 
so  as  to  open  a  direct  and  easy  communication  with  the  ocean  ; 
to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  navigation  of  the  principal  riv« 
ers;  to  connect  the  rivers  by  navigable  canals  ;  to  improve  th« 
roads ;  and  to  drain  the  marches  and  swamps  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  counties.  In  prosecution  of  these  plans,  skilful  engin- 
eers ha? e  been  employed  for  several  years,  in  making  the  nec- 
essary surveys,  and  several  private  companies  have  been  formed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  state. 

Population.]  The  population,  in  1790,  was  39d,7M  ;  in  180G 
478,103;  in  1810,  555.300;  and  in  1890,  638,829,  of  whom 
105,017  were  slaves  and  14,(112  free  blacks.  The  slaves  are 
principally  confined  to  the  low  country.  The  western  parts  of 
the  state  were  settled  by  Scotch-Irish  emigrants.  Almost  all  the 
country  between  tlio  Catawba  and  the  Yadkin  is  thus  peopled. 
The  Moravians^  in  1751,  purchased  a  tract  of  100,000  acres,  ly- 
ing beiween  the  head  waters  of  the  Yadkin  and  the  Dan,  and  it 
sow  contains  a  number  of  floori«hing'villages. 

Religion.]  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  prevailing 
denominations,  especially  in  the  low  country.  The  Scotch-Irisli 
are  Presbyterians,  and  there  are  also  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
state  a  few  settlementji  of  German  Lutherans  and  German  Cal* 
vinists. 

Government.]  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  commons.  The 
senators  are  chosen  annually,  one  from  each  county.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  are  chosen  annually,  two  from 
each  county,  and  one  from  each  of  the  six  principal  towns.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  and  a  council  of  7 
persons,  all  of  whom  are  chosen  annually  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the 
two  houses. 

Commerce  and  ATannfaeltires.]  Most  of  the  produce  of  North 
Carolina  u  exported  from  the  neighboring  states.  Not  a  single 
point  has  yet  been  found  on  the  coast,  within  the  limits  of  the 
>*.>:e,  at  ivhich  a  safe  and  commodious  port  could  be  established. 
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Btthrrlo,  Ibe  prodnctians  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  slnte, 
ijittg'  on  the  Roaaoke  and  its  branches,  and  also  on  the  upper 
part*  ol  the  TsT  and  Nemo,  have  been  sent  to  (be  markels  ol 
Virtri'""  i  tiii<^  Ih^  IntJe  or  Broad  river,  (he  Catstvbe,  and  the 
YHdkin  has  gone  to  Soiilh  Carolina-  The  principal  eiporta  are 
Itildi,  tar,  Itirponline,  lumber,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat  nnd  M'aO' 
eoro.  The  value  of  the  enports  from  the  porU  of  North  Caro- 
luM  in  1820  was  only  $808,319.  The  value  of  Ihe  iijan«factnres 
>a  1810  was  estimated  at  2U,6£3,lb2. 
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^■luaiion  and  Exif-it.]  South  Carollaa  is  bruoileil  N.  and  N. 
E.  by  North  Carolina;  S.  E.  hj  the  Atlantic;  and  S.  W.  hy 
QMigria,  from  which  it  i«  separated  by  Savannah  riier.  II  ex- 
todi  from  32'  to  35°  8'  N.  lat.  and  from  78°  ?4'  to  83^  SO'  W. 
loa.     The  area  is  estimated  at  24,000  square  miles. 

iKnnofw.]    The  atate  is  divided  into  20  districts- 

Pop. 


s,7m 


3,798 


JWrftff. 

inlBSO. 

in  188*1. 

Diilritt:. 

in  1820. 

«i  18-30. 

53,167 

9,615 

LBuren<. 

17,682 

4,879 

i4,7&0 

(;,336 

LeningloD, 

8,OB3 

2.800 

32,lfl9 

27,339 

Marion. 

10,201 

3,46* 

80,212 

57,321 

MarlbDroaifa, 

6,425 

3,033 

STieH, 

14,189 

4,543 

Newb*rrj, 

16,104 

S,7« 

8,645 

2.862 

Orangeburgh, 

J5.S53 

iie^tf 

ss^ 

SG,404 

21,770 

Pendlelnn, 

iTi)92 

♦;»i5 

10,849 

4.473 

Biohhind, 

ia,32i 

7,eaT 

35,119 

12.163 

Sp«tonburgh, 

16,989 

3.308 

17,174 

7,748 

Sumpter, 

35,639 

16,14* 

17,603 

15,546 

Union, 

14,186 

4,278 

I4,.'i3D 

3,493 

8,716 

5,nc* 

Kmv, 

S,025 

1,4a  I 

York, 

14,936 

4,59(r 

TDt«l,    502,741      351,7BS 


Fif  0^ the  Countri).]  The  sea  coast  is  Itordered  if  ith  a  Gn« 
jMn  of  islands,  belween  which  and  the  shore  there  ia  a  very 
The  main  land  is  naturally  divided  into 
uQlry.  The  low  country  extend*  SO  or 
.  and  is  covered  with  exlenstve  forests' 
e  barrena,  interspersed  with  swamps  and 
After  leaving'  the  low  country,  in  pro- 
,  you  first  pass  through  a  region  of  littlu 
■nd  hills,  resembling  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  a  high  tea. 
^^carioas  country,  sometimes  called  the  middlf!  country,  cou- 
pon for  50  or  60  miles,  till  you  arrive  Rt  the  R'Jge,  whicb  iE 
•  rCOMFkable  tract  of  high  ground  as  you  approach  it  fntni  the 


connDieat  navigalio 
fte  Loner  and  tJpper  c< 
HlO  miles  from  (he  c 
of  pitch  pine,  called 
marshes  ofarichsoj 
ceediog  into  (lie  inlerlu 
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8oa,  but  lovrl  ox  yoo  advance  from  the  N.  W.  Beyond  this  ridge, 
commeoces  a  line*  healthy  countrv  of  hills  and  dale?,  t«nninatiii|r, 
in  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  in  lofty  mountains.  Table 
mountain^  in  Pendleton  district,  four  miles  from  the  northen 
boundary  of  the  state,  is  4,300  fe^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  the  highest  land  in  the  state. 

Soil  and  Productions.]  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  creek^?, 
in  the  loiv  country,  are  bordered  with  a  belt  of  excellent  land, 
producing  cotton  and  maize  in  abundance;  the  marshes  and 
swamps  ill  this  district  make  tine  rice  plantations  ;  and  some  of 
the  low  g^rouiids  between  the  sand  hills  in  the  middle  country, 
arc  suitatiie  for  agriculture  and  pasturagfe;  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  whole  country  below  the  Kidge  has  a  sandy  barrca 
soil,  not  worth  cultivation.  The  soil  of  the  upper  country  n 
generally  strong  and  productive.  Cotton  and  rice  are  the  staple 
productions  of  the  state.  The  climate  and  soil  are  equally  well 
adapted  to  tobacco,  grain,  and  Indigo,  and  these  were  formerly 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent:  but  since  the  invention  of  the  mi- 
chine  to  cleanse  upland  cotton  from  its  seeds,  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  liiis  become  so  protitablc,  that  almost  every  thing  else  is 
ntfglccted. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  the  upper  country  is  healthy  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  low  country,  the  summer  months 
arc  sickly,  particularly  y\up^ust  and  September,  and  at  this  acasoo 
the  climate  frequently  proves  fatal  to  strangers.  November  and 
December  are  the  best  months  in  the  year  for  strdugers  to  ar- 
rive in  Carolina. 

Rivers.]  The  followincr  are  the  principal  rivcr«,  beginning  in 
the  eas^t.  1.  The  (Jrtat  Pedre^  which  rises  in  North  Carolina, 
where  it  is  called  Yadkin  river.  After  entering  this  state  it  mas 
in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction,  receives  Lvnchc's  river  and  Black  river 
from  the  west,  and  the  Little  Pcdee  and  Waccamaw  rivers  from 
the  ea^t,  and  discharges  it«elf  into  Winyaw  bay,  which  commoai- 
cates  with  the  Atlantic,  12  miles  bel(»w  (ieorgetown.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  sloops  of  70  tons,  about  130  miles,  to  Greenville,  and 
for  smaller  boats,  to  Chatham,  20  miles  higher  up.  2.  The 
Santee,  the  principal  river  of  South  Carolina^  is  formed  by  the 
Congaree  and  Wateree,  which  unite  about  ^^y  miles  S.  E.  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  rims  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  and  diM:Kar£i;>cs  itself  into  the 
•cean  through  two  mtKiths,  a  tVw  mile;*  south  of  the  entrance  tu 
Winyaw  bay.  The  Contfiisee  is  formed  bv  the  union  of  llroad 
and  Saluda  rivers,  the  former  of  wliioh  ri«es  in  North  Carolina, 
and  runiiins:  in  a  S.  E.  diroctiun,  receivezi  the  waters  of  several 
considerable  creek««  and  unites  with  the  Saluda  a  few  miles  N.  W. 
of  Columbia.  Noar  the  point  of  their  confluence  surcenlvc 
li'dge**  of'  <^r:initf.'  run  across  both  stream^,  orr;Hioniug  falls  of  no 
incoii^idtTaMt*  elovation  and  extent.  The  Santee  is  oavlg4bleta 
C.*.iinH(n,  <Mi  ihe  Wateree  branch,  for  bonis  of  7f>  tons;  and  on  the 
t'on'^an'O,  "^hMm  boats  a*<rcMid  a<  far  as  Colunibia.  '3.  Cooper  and 
jlshlty  ruMA  diM*harge  (licm^elvcs  into  Charlo-^ton  harbor,  one  on 
iho    lii-N  ifi   \n\i\   the   other   on   the  western  side  of  the  cili. 
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4.  EditU^  liver  U  formed  by  tif  o  braochefl  which  unite  io  Orange- 

adislrict  It  roo8  in  m  aontheM terlj  direction,  and  diachafges 
finlo  the  ocean  throogh  tire  monthi,  called  the  North  and 
3aath  Ediato  inlets,  which  inclose  between  them  Edisto  island.  It 
m  iMYigable  for  large  boats  100  miles.  5.  The  Sammuak,  which 
forme  the  boundary  between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

{Mef  Towfu.]  CharUstan  is  built  on  the  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,  which  unite  immediately  be^ 
lew  the  city  and  form  a  spacious  and  convenient  harbor,  com* 
mwiicating  with  the  ocean  at  Sullivan's  island,  7  miles  S.  £.  of 
tiie  caty.  The  harbor  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  over  which  in  the 
deepest  places  there  are  16  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  city 
ia  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel  streets,  from  36  to  70  feet  in 
width,  running  from  river  to  river,  and  intersected  by  others  at 
ifgiit  angles.  The  new  houses  are  of  brick  and  many  of  them 
an  elegant. 

Aoumg  the  public  buildings  are  a  city-hall,  a  theatre,  an  orphan 
aqrlom,  an  slms-house,  6  banks,  and  18  houses  of  pojilic  wonhip, 
THt^  3  for  Episcopalians,  3  for  Presbyterians,  3  for  Methodists,  2 
for  Independents,  one  each  for  Lutherans,  Baptists,  French  Protes- 
Isata,  Friends,  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  and  an  orphan  house 
charcb.  The  library  societv  have  a  well  dioaen  library  of  13,000 
teioaies,  which  is  increaseo  annually  by  the  importation  of  books 
la  tlie  Talue  of  about  £300  sterling. — The  commerce  of  Charles- 
ton ia  extensive  aod  flourishing.  It  imports  the  foreign  goods  con^ 
sumed  in  South  Carolina,  a  considerable  part  of  North  Carolina, 
and  a  part  of  Georgia.  In  1815  it  was  the  Mh  town  in  the 
United  States  in  amount  of  shipping,  the  number  of  tons  being 
36,473.  The  population,  in  1790,  was  16,359;  in  1800,  18,712; 
ia  1810,  24,711  ;  and  in  1820,  24,780,  of  whom  12,652  were 
slaves,  and  1,472  free  blacks.  The  citizens  of  Charleston  have 
ever  been  distinguished  for  polished  manners  and  unaffected  hos- 
pitality. 

Cobimina^  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  the  seat  of  South  Caro- 
lina college,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Congaree,  just  below 
the  confluence  of  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers.  It  is  regularly  laid 
oat  on  an  elevated  plain,  which  slopes  on  every  side, com  mending 
an  extensive  prospect.  It  contains  a  state  house,  4  houses  for 
public  worship,  and  about  3,000  inhabitants. 

(Mtorgttosin  is  situated  on  Winyaw  bay^  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Pedee,  13  miles  from  the  sea  and  60  N.N.  £.  of  Charleston.  It 
Is  connected  by  the  Pedee  and  its  branches  with  an  extensive 
and  fertile  back  country,  but  there  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Win* 
jraw  bay  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more 
than  11  feet  of  water.     The  population  is  estimated  at  2,000. 

Bemufort^  on  Fort  Royal  island,  73  miles  S.  W.  of  Charleston, 
has  a  deep  and  i<pacioufl  harbor,  and  contains  about  1,000  inhabi- 
tants. Camdm^  the  capital  of  Kershaw  district,  is  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  Wateree,  35  miles  N.  £.  of  Columbia.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  contains  about  200  bouses.     The  river  is  navigable  to 
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this  piMce  for  boats  of  70  tons,  and  there  ifi  a  lively  trade  frilli' 
(he  back  country.  C-aimlcn  i^  remarknble  for  two  battles  foughf 
here  during  the  revolutionary  vi'ar.  IVinnaborough^  on  a  braocb 
of  the  Waterec,  :i()  mile<i  \.  N.  W.  of  Columbia,  in  the  seal  of 
a  college  called  Mount  Zion  college,  which,  however,  is  oat  at 
pre^^ont  in  operation. 

K'iiicaiion.]  Sout/i  Carolina  coU^ge  was  founded  in  Colombia 
by  the  leefislature  in  1BUI,  and  ifl  immediately  ander  the  patron- 
aifc  of  the  state.  It  has  a  president,  4  professors,  2  tutors,  Bore 
than  ItM)  students,  a  well  selected  library  of  5,000  volumes,  and 
u  fiiu*  niiithematical  apparatus.  Handsome  brick  buildings  are 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  president,  professors  and' 
stud€nt4.  The  legislature  make  an  annual  grant  to  the  college 
of  about  ^10,000,  and  arc  perpetually  extending  to  it  a  fostering 
hand.-— There  is  a  chartered  coUefre  at  lUaufort^  with  funds  af 
t)0,0u0  or  70,000  dollars,  and  a  handsome  editice  ;  bnt  it  is  not 
provided  with  instructors  in  the  studies  of  a  collegial  covne,  and 
does  not  confer  df^^rees. 

There  are  academies  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  leg- 
islature annually  appropriates  ;«130,000  for  the  support  of  free 
schools,  which  are  established  all  over  the  state.  The  South 
Carolina  society,  formed  in  the  year  1737,  for  the  purpose  of 
charitably  educating  poor  children  t)f  both  sexes,  has  a  fund  of 
1^137,000,  and  supfiorts  a  school  of  upwards  of  70  children,  who 
are  clothed  as  well  as  educated. 

Internal  ImprovcmenU.]  There  is  a  canal,  22  miles  long,  con- 
necting Santee  with  Cooper  river,  by  which  the  produce  of  a 
large  section  of  this  state,  and  of  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  is  car- 
ried to  the  city  of  Charleston.  It  is  35  feet  broad  on  the  surface,- 
20  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  The  descent  from  tba 
summit  level  to  the  Santee  is  35  fect^  and  is  effected  bj  4  locks  ; 
the  descent  from  the  summit  level  to  Cooper  river  is  G8  feet,  and 
is  effected  bv  9  locks.  The  expense  of  the  canal  was  {650,667. 
The  tolls  do' not  exceed  $13,000 

Since  the  year  1818  the  state  has  been  zealously  engaged  b 
the  busincis  of  internal  improvements.  A  Board  of  Public  works 
lias  been  appointed,  and  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  has  bce» 
appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation.  Canali 
are  already  completed  around  the  fa  IN  at  the  mouths  of  Broad 
and  Saluda  rivers,  and  a  commiinirHtinn  i<<  thus  opened  betwean 
(^olumbia  and  the  fertile  country  on  tlitMr  border*. — Canals  havr 
also  been  rommenred  around  the  f^lls  in  the  Wateree  above 
(*amden.  by  which  the  navigation  uill  be  opened  into  North  Car- 
olina, and  with  the  aid  of  f^iniilar  improvements,  already  com- 
menced in  that  state,  will  be  extendf*d  nearly  to  the  sources  of 
the  river. — Th^  \Var.camaw«  which  joins  the  Pcdee  near  its 
mouth,  runs  nearly  |>aratlel  to  the  sra-roasl.  and  is  navij^able  for 
vessrN  of  150  tons  to  t!ie  distance*  ni' iiO  miles.  It  is  intended  to 
unilo  tliis  rivrr  by  a  cin:il  with  Little  river*  which  discharges  it- 
^eit*  ia  Nftrtti  Car.)lina  witlnn  the  Hi*n  inland-*. — From  Georgetown 
li'!trb>jr.  u  c.inal,  :j  mitc^  K>n;;,  bus   been  commenced   across   tha 
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11)111  fi  o(  land  which  wparates  it  {torn  the  Sa&l«e.-  It  I*  iafUad- 
-d  tbo  (0  connect  Asble;  rirer  tritfa  tlie  Edisio  by  a  nbal  It 
miles  long;  nnd  consiilenible  progrcM  has  alreaJj  been  iiwrf«fa 
a  rvad  (hroagh  llie  stale,  from  Charleslon  Itirough  ColiimbiH.,  and 
tbance  lowarJn  Tennessee.  Id  ibe  report  of  ibe  Board  of  PuU- 
iic  worki  t«  Ilie  legi^lnlure  for  the  jear  IS30,  U  it  stated  "  Ihal 
Itma  Ibe  prog(««9  mude,  liiere  is  rf^wWD  lo  believe  ihHt  Dearly 
tR  the  ImproveRieDU  contemplated  tiy  the  legislature,  opeoiii^ 
Mt  InUnd  navigation  of  more  than  iiAeen  hundred  milea,  niil  be 
conpleted  \a  tbe  ^e<ir  1822,  itnd  within  the  nuin  pledged  and  aet 
^rt  for  internal  impro?e[iAnta." 

PipiAiiiaTi.]  The  population,  ia  1790,  waaS^fiti;  «  tSOO, 
M»^l  ;  in  IQIO,  115,110;  and  in  1820,  £03,741.  Of  the  fiOp» 
qiatioa  in  ISIKI,  more  than  one  hall' were  slaTea-  Tbe  stave*  are 
■oit  nucncroiis  in  the  low  cuunlrj.  Is  several  districts  on  tfw 
•caut  (here  are  four  or  live  slavea  to  one  while  man,  while  in 
Moe  of  the  districts  in  the  uppei-  Cuaiilry,  there  are  fonr  w  in* 
J^itt  men  to  one  slave. 

iThe  prevailing  ilenomiaatioa^  «rc  Baptitpt*,  ll«lli- 
jleiiana  and  E pi sco Italians.  In  ISl  I,  Ibe  Bnptiit*bai| 
miai^iers  and  130  churches;  the  AMhodiMs,  26  travelling 
upwards  of  90  local  preachers  ;  Uw  Pmalytwf  ~~  "^  • 
SO  aad  100  congregations,  under  Iho  can  af  awvt 
the  E)>iscopatiaDe,  tO  chnrchei  and  16  miniatsm  ;  t 
ent«,  7  churches  nnd  6  ministers.  There  were  baaidcsafew 
flmjain  ft|id  French  Proteslanta,  ({.oakers,  Koman  Catholics  sad 
Jaw*.   '- 

jfyuoMmeM.]  Tbe  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  house 
^f'^MpTMUtanves.  The  sennte  is  compoied  of  43  tDenihcn, 
*  '  nfor  foaryesrSi,  and  the  boose  of  representatives  of  124 
^njcboKD  for  two  jears,  bj  districts.  The  gove^mrn 
J  two  years,  hy  a  joint  ballot  of  both  hou*ea. 
md  Maitujaciuru^]  In  1620,  Sooth  Carolina  vm 
4hb'^rd  state  in  the  Union,  in  the  value  o(  her  exporla.  The 
it  was  f8ffl8S,94Q^  and  cooslMed  almost  Antirely  of  dttiaeatic 
»,  kcoiwi<terable  portion  of  which  hm  derived  from  North 
^W-  The  staple  of  the  state  is  cotton.  The  other  arliclen 
■M^riMflamber,  pilch,  tar,  turpentine,  tic  This  produce  waa 
— ^ — *~i  principally  in  ships  belengiog  to  the  ntercbanti  of  :he 
I  states.  The  amount  ckf  ibipping  belonging  lo  South 
■  in  1815,  wns^al;  37,1C8  tons.  Very  little  attention  t* 
il  l»  BUSuCictures.  The  value  of  tbe  inaaoliicturee  in  1810, 
d  at  only  ^683,5». 
tf.]  The  sen-coast  is  bordered  whh  a  «hnin  of  fine  isl- 
mA)  tbe  tnost  noted  of  which  arc  Sallivan^t  iiland,  Jomt*  island^ 
ailJ«la''t  uland,  bordering  un Charleston  harbor;  EiHsto  iilnnJ, 
l^w8..W.  af  John^s  island,  and  about  40  miles  from  Charleiton; 
mimUoii  kead,  the  most  southern  island  in  Carolina.  Uetween 
4I«|M  Wands  and  the  shore,  thelV  is  a  very  coDVcnieet  navigation 
tat  at*  veuels  of  a  small  burden,  from  Georgia  to  North  Caro- 
Iba,  ioterrnpled  only  by  the  point  of  bnd  between  Santee  river 
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and  Winjaw  bay,  and  the  narrow  isthmus  between  Wac< 
and  Little  liven.  Both  these  obstractions  will  be  remo^ 
the  canals  now  in  progress. 


GEORGIA. 

Situation  and  Extent.]  Georgia  is  bounded  N.  hj  Tenn 
N.  E.  hj  South  Carolina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Sa^ 
river  ;  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  S.  by  Florida,  and  W.  by  Al; 
It  extends  from  30^  20-  to  35''  N.  lat  and  from  81''  to  SS*" 
loo.  It  is  300  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  the  area  is  est 
at  60,000  square  miles,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is 
the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Dhisioni.']  The  part  of  the  state  occupied  by  the  w 
divided  into  47  counties. 


Coim/te«* 

Pop. 

Slactt 

€!Quntitt. 

Pop. 

tnl890. 

tnl820. 

in  1820. 

ffil; 

1,264 

78 

Laorens, 

6,436 

7,734 

3,042 

Libertjr, 
Lincom, 

6,695 

Brvan, 
Bollock^ 

3,021 

2,238 

6,458 

2,578 

697 

Madison, 

3,735 

Burke, 

11,577 

5,820 

MMntosh, 

5,129 

Camden, 

4,342 

2,095 

Montgomery, 

1,869 

Chatham, 

14,737 

6,457 

Morgan, 

13,520 

Clarke, 

8,767 

3,461 

Oglethorpe, 

14,046 

Colombia, 

12,695 

7,420 

Pulaski, 

5,283 

Earley, 

768 

216 

Putnam, 

15,475 

Elbert, 

11,788 

5,159 

Rabon, 

524 

Emanoel, 

2,928 

367 

Richmond, 

8,608 

Effingham, 
Franklin, 

3,018 

1,347 

Scriven, 

3,941 

9,040 

1,774 

Tattnall, 

2,644 

Glynn, 

3,418 

2,760 

Telfair, 

2,104 

Greene, 

13,589 

6,937 

Twiggs, 

10,640 

Gwinnet, 

4,589 

538 

Walton, 

4,192 

Habenham, 

3,145 

277 

Warren, 

10,630 

Hall, 

5,086 

399 

Washington. 

10,627 

Hancock, 

12,734 

6,863 

Wajne, 
Wilkes, 

1,010 

Irwin, 

411 

39 

17,607 

Jackson, 

8,355 

1,997 

Wilkinson, 

6,992 

Jasper, 

14,614 

5,494 

Jefferson, 

7,056 

2,680 

Total, 

340,989 

Jones, 

16,570 

6,886 

Face  of  the  eouiUry,  iSiot7  and  Productions,]     From  the 
for  the  distance  of  7  miles,  there  is  a  margiu  of  islau 
marshes,  intersected  by  riTers,  creeks  and  inlets,  commun 
with  each  other,   and  forming  an  inland  navigation  for 
of  100  tons,  along  the  whole  coast.      These  sea  islands 
generally  of  a  species  of  land  called  hammock,  which  pi 
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cetton  of  a  superior  quality.  A  narrow  margin  on  the  const  of 
Ihe  m^in  consists  also  of  hammock  lands  and  salt  marshes.  lm» 
mediately  back  of  this  arc  the  pine  barrenit,  intorspcrfled  with 
numerous  inland  swamps.  The  rirers  and  creeks  have  alW  near 
their  mouths  marshy  lands,  called  brackish  swamps  ;  and  higher 
up,  river  tide  swamps,  which  are  entirely  fresh.  The  pine  bar- 
rens reach  GO,  and  in  some  places  90  miles  from  the  coast. 
Be3'ond  this  commences  a  country  of  sand  hills,  from  t50  to  40 
miles  wide,  interspersed  with  fertile  tracts,  and  extending  to 
the  falls  of  the  rivers.  The  part  of  the  state  above  the  falls  of 
the  rivers  is  called  the  Upper  country,  and  has  generally  a 
strong  fertile  soil.  Cotton  is  the  principal  production  uf  Georgia. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  black  seed^  or  sea  island^  and  the  ^r<en  seedy 
or  «fplan(l.  Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  swamps  of  the 
loir  coaotry.  The  fruits  are  figs,  oranges,  melons,  pomegran- 
ates, olives,  lemons,  &c.  The  forests  atJford  fine  timber,  chiefly 
Oftk  and  pine,  for  exportation. 

Climaie.]  The  climate  does  not  difter  essentially  from 
that  of  South  Carolina.  The  winters  are  mild  and  plcas- 
aot.  Snow  is  seldom  or  never  seen,  and  vegetation  is  not 
often  injured  by  severe  frosts.  Cattle  subsist  tolerably  well 
through  the  winter,  without  any  other  fomi  than  what  they 
obtada  in  the  woods  and  savannas,  and  are  fatter  in  that  seiu 
•on  than  in  any  other.  In  the  upper  country  the  air  is 
pure  and  salubrious  throughout  the  year,  and  the  water 
abundant  and  good.  In  the  low  country  the  inhabitants  are  sub« 
ject  to  various  disorders,  arising  partly  from  the  badness  of  the 
water,  which  is  generally  brackish  ;  ntid  partly  from  noxious 
vapors,  which  are  exhaled  from  the  stagnant  waters,  and  putrid 
matter,  in  the  rice  swamps.  Savannah  has  heretofore  been  very 
unhealthy,  on  account  of  the  large  extent  of  lands  in  the  vicinity 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rico  :  but  in  1817,  the  inhabitr*.rit<i 
voted  70,000  dollars  to  the  proprietors  of  these  landr*,  as  an  in- 
4uccment  to  abandon  the  wet  cultivation  and  adopt  the  dry  modp. 

Rivers,]  Savannah  river  separates  Georgia  from  South  Caroli- 
na on  the  northeast.  The  Tennessee  juut  touches  the  state  on  the 
northwest ;  the  Chatahoochee  separates  it  from  Alabama  on  the 
S.  W.  and  the  St.  Manfs  from  Florida  on  the  south. 

The  Savannah  is  formed  by  the  union  of  tlio  Tugaloo  and 
Kiowee,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  western  part  cf  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Tugaloo  form<the  boundary  between  South  Cap"»lin.i 
and  Georgia  from  the  paralU?!  of  .Vn'^  N.  lat.  till  it  unites  witb 
Ihe  Kiowee.  after  which  the  common  <troam  under  the  name  o/ 
Savannah  river,  runs  in  a  S.  K.  direriion,  and  m"»'ts  the  Atlauli--. 
in  Tybee  sound  under  lat.  32°  X.  It  is  uavic:.ibhj  for  large  vc- 
sels  to  Savannah,  1"  miles,  and  for  l>oat?,  to  llio  fall**,  at  Aui;ij«- 
ta,  340  miles  farther.  Above  the  falU,  boats  can  go  60  miles 
without  obstruction. 

The  (hecchc.c  rises  in  Greene  counfv,  and  runninir  in  a  S.  V.. 
direction,  pas?!os  by  (ieon^rtown  and  Loiiisvilh*,  nnd  fa»l«  w^r- 
O^sabaw  sound,  at  llardwirk,  '20  milrs  south  of  Savaiiunh,  afi-.M'  a 
rfuri?e  -f  jibout '200mib"» 
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The  Jllatamaha  is  formed  by  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee,  iKitk 
.of  which  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  ruuning  in  a 
^direction  E.  of  S.  parallel  with  each  other,  for  i^e feral  hundred 
mile8,unite  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Montgomery  coonty.  AAer 
their  union  the  river  runs  in  a  S.  E.  direction*  about  100  miles, 
and  dischargees  itself  into  the  Atlantic  by  several  mouth/,  60  miles 
S.W.  of  Sayannah.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  30  tons  as  far 
as  Milledgeville  on  the  Oconee  branch,  300  miles  from  the 
ocean.     The  bar  at  the  mouth  has  14  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 

The  Satilla  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  under  the  paral- 
lel ofSl^  N.  lat.  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  Cumberland 
inland,  after  an  E.  S  E»  course  of  about  190  miles. — St,  Mary^s 
river^  which,  during  its  whole  course,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Florida,  rises  in  Okefonoco  swamp.  It  first 
takes  a  southerly  direction  for  a  considerable  distance  ;  then,  af- 
ter bending  eastward,  turns  to  the  north,  and  proceeds  as  far^u 
lat.  30°  40'.  Its  cour«e  is  thence  S.  of  E.  for  60  miles,  to  the 
ocean,  into  which  it  discharges  itself  between  Amelia  and  Cum- 
berland islands.  It  haS  21  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  high  tide, 
and  i^  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  for  more 
than  70  miles. 

The  Ckatahooehce  and  Flint  rivers  unite  at  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  state  to  form  the  Appalachicola.  The  Cha- 
tahoochee  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Savannah,  and  runs  first  in  a  S.  W.  direc- 
tion almost  to  the  western  boundary ;  it  then  turns  and  pur- 
sues a  course  E.  of  S.  till  it  meets  Flint  river.  During  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  Flint  river  rises  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Ocmnl- 
gee,  and  runs  at  first  in  a  southerly  and  afterwards  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  through  a  fertile  country  for  about  200  miles. 

S-wampJ]  Oktfonoco  svamp  lies  partly  in  Georgia  and  partly 
in  Florida.  It  is  180  miles  in  circumference,  and  gives  rise  to 
two  rivers,  the  Si.  Alary^s^  which  has  already  been  describe, 
and  the  St.  Juan  or  Siiwaney,  which  runs  wholly  in  Florida. 
There  are  some  spots  of  rich  hammock  land,  and  some  pine  bar- 
rens intersper>cd  nmong  the  swampy  tracts.  The  only  inhabitants 
are  alligators,  snakes,  frogs  and  musketoes.  The  number  of  these 
insects,  and  the  large  portion  of  poisonous  vapor  produced  in 
warm  weather,  render  it  uninhabitable  by  any  human  being. 

Chief  Townt.]  Savantiah  is  on  a  high  sandy  blufi*,  40  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  on  the  S.  W.  hank  of*^  Savannah  river, 
1 7  miles  from  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  Vessels  drawing  14  feet 
water  can  come  up  to  the  city,  .liarger  vessels  receive  their 
cargoes  3  miles  l>elow.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  contains  10  public  squares,  at  equal 
disf  ances  from  each  other,  inclosed  and  planted  with  trees.  Many 
of  the  houses  recently  erected  are  splendid  edifices.  Among 
the  public  buildinp<  are  a  hospital,  theatre,  3  banks,  and  10 
houses  of  public  worship.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  commerce 
iox  a  large  extent  of  countr}'.    In  nine  months,  ending  Jane  30th 
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/8I7,  prftduM  tfus  elporled  lo  lh«  amount  of  ^,96Sf&0S.   Pop- 

slalion,  in  ISSOiT^SSSio/Hhoin  3A7&  werealavfi. 

^HjpMfn  in  on  S;iTannab  riv«r,  jiMt  beloir  IIm  Alls;  If!7  mileii 
^.  \V.  ofSnvnannh  by  land,  340  by  wititr.  It  is  well  wttuteil 
for  commerce,  iiQ'l  laigeqaantitiea  of  produce  are  bron^bt  hiiher' 
III  bp  (hurried  ilgivti  the  river  (o  SnvaDoab.  It  cgnlaina  a  theatre, 
ID  acadent.v,  h  >p.)<;ioiiti  city  hall,  5  houses fw  pabllo  worship,  and 
ui>nut  i,0(X)  inlmbitnats. 

MilUilgevilU,  ihe  capital  nf  the  Hale,  is  m- t]W  Oconee,  SOV 
rnileA  b>  water  Auin  tlic  mouth  of  the  AlnUmaha:  The  Oconee' 
i*  Davigdble  to  lliJH  place  for  Iwala  of  30  Ion*,  nnd  large  qaaniH 
lies  of  colluu  and  other  produce  are  brought  here  to  be  carrlcf 
down  (he  river.     Topulation,  in  ISSO^  2,009. 

Sanimry  is  a  ['leasa&t  and  lieallhy  lotvn  at'  the  head  of  St. 
Cmberine'e  soiin  J,  40  miles  S.  of  Savannah.  Darit*  ir  on  ■  high- 
sandy  bluff,  on  the  north  unj  prtticipal  channel  of  the  Alatamtiha, 
12  miles  from  the  barat  lis  mouth,  Hnd'62  S.  S.  W.  of  SaTannali.. 
Oir]a){  (o  the  rupid  setllement  of  ihe  ciwotry  bettreco  the 
Oconee  nml  Ocmiilgee,  it  has  risen  wilhin  a  few  yeara  lo  be  a' 
(ilace  of  much  importance.  Exertions  ars  now  miikiog  to  render* 
this  town  the  pl;ica  of  export  for  the  produce  of  the  rich  back- 
roanlry  with  which  it  is  cooneclad.  franncidb,  m  the  N.  biutk- 
of  Turtle  river,  lO  miles  S.  of  Darien,  has  a  fine  harbor.  Si.. 
Man/'t,  CO  the  Tf .  side  of  St.  Mary's  river.  8  m\es  from  hi  mooth, 
liM  a  good  barbor,  and  contained,  in  IS^O,  771  iniiiiliiunU<, 

fitacafioH.]  The  imiversitv  of  Gcoi^iii  cnnsiMs  of  a  collc^p,' 
aalted  Franklin  college,  eslahli»hcd  at  Athens  7U  mile^  N.  ol^ 
■niedgeville,  and  ofan  iicailemy,  either  estMbliyhC'1,  or  lu  he  *■»■■ 
tftblkbed  in  each  county.  Tlii^  body  of  insiltatimi$  i»  itnilei  Ihc 
£i«Clion  of  a  Sen^itus  Academicus  coiiM'tiii^  of  the  Govornnr 
Mid  Senate  of  the  state,  and  1 5  triislec^.  'i'he  or iinte«  acadomi. 
coi  eppoiots  a  board  of  commissioners  in  each  comity  tn  I'lipcrin- 
tfesd  the  academy  of  the  comity,  and  the  inferior  »;hool«>.  lli' 
ftl7,  |200,000  were  appropriuted  by  the  k'l^i.slaliire  for  the  es- 
tabliUUDent  of  free  schools  throiighiiiil  ll]<>  st;ite. — FrankHn  cotUgc 
ctqpnenced  operation  in  lljU^.  It  \iai  a  prv^iidcnl,  4  pr oft'^or!'. - 
f  falton,  and  about  GU  sttidenis.  Its  funds  are  ]0[),UOO  dollara  iii 
bank  alock,  and  £iO,000  acres  of  land. 

Popa^on  and  Religion.']  The  population  in  1TD0  tvns  C3,548  ; 
ia  1800,  162,066;  in  1810,  2r>2,4i3-;  and  in  IG^D,  34U9G», 
hftTing  increased  more  Ihnn  fourfold  in  30  yi-.ar*.  Of  the  popi;.! 
latioo  in  1829,  140,070  were  slaves,  end  l,7(;3  free  bisctn.  The 
Baptists  and'AIelhodiats  are  much  the  mo^lnumerous  religious 
denominations. 

hdiaiu.}  The  western  part  of  the  Mule  if  in  poises^ioo  of  thfi 
lodioos,  viz.  the  Crtiki  and  the  Clicrokeei.  The  Indian  coiinJry 
lately  rmbraced  more  thna  40,000  square  miles,  or  two  Ihirdit  oi'. 
the  whole  stale  ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  the  claim  of 
the  Creeks  was  eitinguii>hed  to  more  ihnn  11,000  s(]iiarc 
nilea  in  the  soutbcm  part  of  the  state,  including  the  whoie 
oouBt^  below  the  pncallel  of  31°  3t>',  and  a  coosiUerable  distriC"- 
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(lortli  of  that  parallel.  The  Creeks  now  own  about  lS,00t> 
iqtiare  miles  extenitinir  frum  Ocmulgee  to  Chutnlioochec  river. 
ami  Iraverseil  i'r-m  north  to  south,  nenrly  in  the  middle,  by  Flint 
river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  coursie.  The  number  of  the  Creeka 
wri4  formerly  esrimuted  at  2 1,CKIU,  but  in  their  nar  with  the 
Uniteil  Slaies  in  181:$ — U,  they  suffered  severe  losses.  They 
are  noiv  lerfuced  to  20,000,  but  nre  still  the  moat  irarlike 
tribe  on  this  side  the  Missi.>sipp).  For  several  yesr«  pEkst 
efforts  have  been  m.ide  to  introcluce  among  them  a^ricnlture 
and  the  urls  nfcivilii'.ed  life,  nnd  with  cnniiderable  success. — 
Tlio  Chcrnkcei  liilely  possessed  1U,000  square  miles  in  tho 
iiorlhern  part  of  the  state  ;  but  in  1!!I9,  they  ceded  a  large-  din- 
trkt  of  it  to  the  United  States.  Their  country  embraces  alto 
the  N.  E.  part  of  Alabnma,  and  the  S.  K.  part  of  Tennessee. 

Govf'inncnl.]  The  legislature  is  styled  the  gtneral  auanbb/, 
aaii  coasislf  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  chosen  an- 
nually bv  coDnti^s.  Kach  county  sends  one  senator  and  from  on*? 
lo  four  rcprcsenlalives.  The  governor  is  chose.-i  for  two  yeare 
by  ihe  g.-nenl  assembly. 

CornuurceandMnnnfaclurcs.]  In  IS^OCIeoryia  wM  the  sevenlh 
5tate  in  the  union  in  the  Vdlue  of  her  eitporis.     The  nroount  was 

flj,oiJ4,023,  and  consisted  almost  wholly  of  domestic  produce, 
'lie  staple  of  the  stale  is  cotlon.  The  amount  of  shipping  in 
1015  was  only  15,r>ao  tons.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  for 
ibr  year  1810  was  estimated  at  g3.,6a!!,'t3l- 

htands.]  There  are  numerous  islands  near  the  const.  The 
principal,  l)eginning  in  the  norih,  ure,  Tijbcc,  on  which  is  ali|;ht 
tiou^i'.  at  the  month  of  Savannah  river;  H'^imar?,  Ossabaxe,  St. 
'(HAcmitV,  and  tinprlo,  betiveen  the  months  of  Ihc  Ogechee  and 
Ilie  Ablamnha  :  ft-  .V/mon*  and  Jy.iill,beUvcen  the  mouths  of  the 
Alataniaba  and  Ihe  batilla  ;  and  Cambcrhml  Uhnd,  which  extends 
from  Ihe  mxith  of  ih-i  balilla  to  that  of  St.  Mnry's  river. 

Ciiriotiti/.]  In  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  state,  within  half  a  mile 
of  Tonnfs-icc  river,  is  Nickojack  cave.  It  commences  in  a  pre- 
ci|>ico  oftiic  liackoon  mountain,  uilh  :t  mouth  50  feet  high,  and 
lOO  ivide.  Ill  roof  is  formed  by  h  solid  and  regular  layer  of  lime- 
^l<aie,  brivin;;  no  support  hut  the  sides  of  the  cave,  and  as  level  as 
tbi- Door  of  a  liout«e-  The  cave  consists  chiefly  of  one  grand 
excavation  through  the  roclc,  prcserring  for  a  great  di&lance  the 
same  dimin~ionH  as  at  its  moutb.  What  ii  more  remakable  still, 
it  formn  for  the  whole  distance  it  lias  yet  been  eiplsred,  u  wall- 
ed and  vaulted  passage  fur  a  slruiim  of  cool  and  limpid  water, 
which,  whore  it  leares  the  cave,  is  0  feet  deep  and  60  feet  nidr-.  , 
Ci>).  Ore,  of  Teniiesse, explored  (bis  cavt^  afew  year*  since.  Ua  ' 
fiilliiwcJ  (lii^  conr-'e  of  Ibf  creek  in  a  fimoc  for  three  miles  niib- 
in  Ih..-  ciivR,  and  \y.if  prutuutod  fruai  [irocoiiding  furtht-r  by  a  fall 
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Situation  ttnd  ExteiU.\  Alabama  ii  bomded  N.  by  Tcddcmm  ; 
E.  b*  Georgia,  from  which  it  )>  Mpanled  in  part  bj  tbe  Cbata- 
haoehee;  ^.  bj  I'iorida  nd  ibe  gulfof  Hciico;  W.  bjr  the  itato 
of  MUiiwifpi.  The  wentern  bomdarjr  be^tw  ob  TeaaeaMS 
ri*er,  at  (h«  moulb  of  Bear  creek,  and  proceeda  b;  a  direct  luw 
to  ihe  N.  W.  comer  ofWaabii^oD  cooatj,  and  thence,  dne  Moth, 
to  the  Galf  or  Heiico.  The  aoulhem  bonadarjr  here  eommen- 
cea,  and  procreda  eaitwardlj,  including  all  (he  talaod*  within  liz 
leairu«i  of  the  ihore,  to  the  Perdido  river  ;  tbeoce,  up  the  udk, 
to  the  parallel  of  31'  N.  lal.  and  thcoce,  due  ea^t,  alonf  thai  pa- 
rallel, to  (he  weiten  boandarr  of  Georpa-  The  area  of  the 
•late  ii  ealimaled  at  44,000  iqaare  milet. 

yjirifiOTi.]  The  Kate  iM  divided  into  84  counliet. 


CutaHui. 

P.p. 

SUrr, 

m  tUO. 

M  189). 

AuUuna, 

3.(153 

1,647 

B>M«il>, 

1.713 

1,001 

Mhb. 

3.878 

146 

Bfeuni, 

a,4is 

175 

DatW, 

1,405 

sm 

fitwco. 

6,S63 

85« 

f-UA, 

6,839 

t,036 

roMcab, 

5,113 

1,93! 

I>.1U., 

e,003 

1,677 

».rWia, 

4.968 

i.en 

Cncn, 

4,S44 

1.691 

llcnrj. 

1.63a 

6t6 

Jackioo, 

8,751 

639 

'  MStO.  I 


CowUiti. 

Laodcrdalc,             4.9e3  1.378 

LimcitoiM,               «,S11  S,91» 

17,481  B,6fS 

S,833  8M 

S,<7S  SSI 

Monroe,                 8.838  3,704 

Hontfomcrr,           6,6(M  S,eK 

Sbctbr,                   1,410  4as 

St.  CUir,                  4,168  SSS 

TmkalooM,              8,2M  1,335 

Wtkioa,                    1,917  1,3M 


Total, 


117,901        41,878 


Riotn.]  The  Ttnnatet  tnlrn  the  atate  at  ib  N.  E.  comer, 
and  curviDf  toward*  the  tooth,  leavet  it  at  it*  If.  W.  comer- 
The  Chalalioodut  fonnt  part  of  ti>e  boimdai;  betweea  AlabuM 
aod  Georffta. 

Tlie  Atiibiie  \*  fonned  bj  the  anion  of  the  AlebaMa  aad  Toa- 
bijtbec,  40  mite*  i^ve  the  town  of  Hohilc.  After  a  coniae  of 
about  three  mile*,  it  dividei,  and  eatera  Hobile  bay  in  aeveral 
channek  The  main  weKem  channel  retaioa  the  Bane  of  ll^ls 
river ;  the  main  eaRlem  channel  is  the  deepeat  aad  wideat,  and  i* 
called  (ha  Tennaw. 

JkiuM  rivtr  if  the  eaaien  brti«  h  of  (ha  Mobile.  It  i«  fom- 
erl  bj  the  CiMM  and  TaliavaoiA,  both  of  which  rlae  in  Georgia, 
near  the  •enrcM  of  Ihe  Cbalahoochee  aod  Savannah  riven,  aad 
dowinf  ia  a  S.  W.  direction,  anile  3  nilea  below  fort  Jackwn  ;  af- 
ler  <vhich  the  cnrnmon  •Iream,  taking  the  name  nf  Alahama  river, 
rm*  in  a  S.  S.  W.  direction  till  ita  onion  with  the  Tombigbee. 
Frnm  it*  rooalh  lo  Cahawba,  SIO  milea,  it  hai  I  or  &  feet  of 
>i  nler  :  aTid  fmm  t.'ahawba  to  Ihe  forka  of  the  Cooaa  and  Tallu- 
|in<Ma.  3  feel  in  the  thalloweat  place*.  The  TallapooM  i*  nav]. 
g4ble  for  boats  to  the  Great  folia,  J8  miles.     The  i^avigMtion  of 
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the  Coo^a  is  interrupted  by  falls  at  the  tlistancc  of  7  miles  frorrr 
il9  mnutti.  The  principal  trihutury  of  the  Alabama  is  the  Co- 
hawba^  which  joins  it  at  the  town  of  Cahawbn,  IGO  miles  belon* 
the  forks  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa. 

The  Tombighee  rises  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  state,  nod  floir- 
iig  iu  a  southerly  direction,  near  the  western  boundary,  for 
about  450  miles,  joins  the  Alabama  to  form  the  Mobile.  It  k 
navigable  for  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tusr-aloosa,  it^  piiDcipal 
tributary.  The  Tatcaloosa  or  Black  IViirrior  i^  naiigable  for 
boats  to  the  falls  situated  near  lal.  33°  15'  N. 

Buy,]  Mobile  bay^  at  the  mnuih  of  Mobile  river,  is  30  mila 
lonj^,  and  on  an  average  IS  broad.  It  communicates  with  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  by  t«io  straits,  one  on  each  side  of  Dauphin 
island,  which  lies  at  its  mouth.  The  strait  on  the  west  sid^  will 
DOt  admit  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  5  feet  of 
water  ;  that  on  the  east  bide,  betneen  the  island  and  Mobile 
point,  has  18  feet  of  water,  and  the  channel  passes  Mcithio  a  few 
yards  of  the  point.  There  is  a  bar  which  runs  across  the  bay 
n?ar  its  upper  end,  over  which  there  is  only  1 1  feet  of  water. 

Face  of  the  Country^  Soil  and  Productions:]  A  ridge  of  highlands 
divides  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Tennessee  on  the  north  from 
those  which  flow  into  thegulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  North  of 
this  ridge  is  a  limestone  region  ;  south  of  it  the  whole  country  ii 
alluvial.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  particularly  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  The  country  bordering  on  Tennessee  river,  for  the 
space  of  ItK)  miles  east  and  west,  and  40  from  north  to  south,  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  grarden  of  North  America.  Thousands 
of  emigrantii  from  the  neighboring  states  have  resorted  hither 
within  a  few  ycar^.  Madtson  county,  which  lies  in  this  region, 
7  or  8  years  ago  was  a  mere  wilderness.  In  ICSO  it  contained 
more  than  17,000  inhabitant*,  and  produced  15,000  bales  of  col- 
ton  or  4,5(K),000  pounds.  Cotton  is  the  staple  production  of  the 
state,  and  the  great  article  of  export. 

Chief  Towns.]  Mobile  is  on  the  wet-tcm  channel  of  Mobile  river, 
near  its  entrance  into  Mobile  bay,  33  miles  north  of  Mobile  point. 
It  is  built  on  a  high  bank,  in  u  dry  and  commanding  situation, 
hut  the  appri«ich  to  the  town  for  ves*«els  drawing  more  than  S 
feet  of  water  is  difficult  and  circuitous.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Spaniards  but  came  into  t!ie  possession  of  the  United  States 
in  13 Id,  ^ince  which  it  has  rapidly  increased  in  population,  and 
an  attempt  has  been  miide  to  make  it  the  depot  for  the  produce 
of  the  rich  and  exten«ive  crMinfry  un  the  Tombighee  and  Alaba- 
ma rivers.  There  is,  howe\i'',  a  vijjorous  rivalry  between  ihi^ 
place  and  Hlakely. 

Blakely  i<*  a  new  town,  biid  out  in  IT. 1 3,  on  the  Ten«aw  orea«t- 
em  outlet  of  Mobile  river,  G  miles  In  m  its  mouth,  and  10  K.  N 
L.  of  Mobile.  It  has  in  some  points  a  docldrd  »upi;iiorit\  oicr 
Mobile  Hf«  an  emporium  for  the  romnifrce  uf  the  i^tate.'  The 
same  wind  that  ennliles  a  \C!isel  ti»  cnlcr  Mobile  bav  %«ill  larrv 
her  to  tbo  wliarie«  of  Ijlakely.  ubich  i>  not  thecasewilh  Mobile 
Aiiolher  aJvanlage   is  an  open  roaJ  to  thS  rapidly  imprc\ing 
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nmaatrjon  Altbtma  rirer.  VcMeli  dntring  IS  feet  of  wntcr 
4M  enter  the  part  it  rull  tU«. 

8l  SUpktM*  ia  on  the  weat  tide  of't'oinbifftwe  river,  80  follea 
Ij  laod  above  Mobile.  The  river  ia  uvigiible  to  thia  place  fer 
tHHIIIl  dnwiog  4  feet  of  irMer.  CahdMe,  the  Afit'of  Bave^- 
rfMtti  ttahoatod'at  the  juhctioii  of  CstuiWbtriVV'r  WHA  tfie  Aid- 

Mw,  rruna  n.  e.  of  st.  stephtnt.  it  it^  i)a<r<Hir  hr  19/i 

A|HlivWii«PreiicbMttt«gieM,i4tt»WdJUarUt«j«iUw«  ofllie 
MKn  Wtrriof  with  the  Tontbin^. 

amuMUi  tM  Capilkl  of  HAdlMb  (Montr,  y  dhut^  Uetat  ifi^ 
tiead  waters  of  Indian  creek,  10  tUtil  If.  <tf  TeUiMM-riT*!'.  it 
is  regrntartj'  laid  out„^i]d  cAtidltia  •180  dfrttlUlBy  bjidaiai  4  CbM 
b»iue,  a  bniik,  E  printiii|^ offltet,  ittd'2  Kome^lfot^  jtUbUft  Woriibijii. 
Wosi  of  tbe  collon  irhich  ii  raised  id  HadkUtt  cAntty  ii  jiiiftlMaeJ 
ber«,  and  Kent  in  wurgOu  to  TviaieaKa  rivet,  ivb<i1taf  ft  U  ihiti^ 
for  New  Oriertns. 

r^rK-l  Fort  ChSbmrn  ii  oti  (hfe  eaitt Hdtfo^AtitJittii  nvArVat 
tb«  head  orschooner  ntiVI^Ktlin],  6t)  ilinel'abMe  itc  juctlbo  wilH 
tbe  Tot>ibigbe«,  imiJ'ffl  B.  of  8t.  StApbeai;  fWtVsdkfbm  ia  ^■' 
(iveen  Coosii  and  Tallapooia  liven,  aboot  3  adk*  atlave'  iwtlr 
jtmctioft.  Fort  Sioddart  ii  od  Ibe  Wat  ride  of  MoUU  rnrar,  U 
mllea  from  S»  tnootU,  at  tUtf  bead  df  albopifaVl^rttli: 

Finntbii'on.]  Alabama  tiu  been  bgl  tfeCtntiy  Mltlifd,  aid  tiM^ 
popolation  has  incr«ueJ  With  alltAHialtii^r  l^N^t^-  It>  I^')^ 
there  were  les^  Iban  10,000  inhabiUals;  in  ISltt,  t9,683  ;  in 
ISta,  7O,594,aadml820,  13'?,90I,  of  wham  41,879  trere  alavei. 
itm  acttlements  at  preaeol  are  priocipally  coafiaed  to  the  baiib 
•f  the  grettt  rivers.  The  counties  on  ibe  Teonesiee  coolanl 
tttm  ttMo  Doe  third  of  the  wtiole  populalioo- 

hdian*.}  The  lodiana  formerly  occupied  ihe  whole  state, but' 
tfwlv  title  faai  beea  almoBt  extinguJBbed  by  the  g'ovemthent  of 
(ha-  United  Slatea.  The  Chcrokeei,  however,  still  own  a  large 
aectkHi  ID  tbe  N.  E.  part  of  the  atate  ;  tbe  Creeks  occupy  (he 
BOMfltfj  betweea  Coosa  river  and  tbe  eaBten  boundary  ;  and  tbe 
-Choelawa  inhabit  a  considerable  tract  between  tbe  Totnbigbce 
and  the  svestem  boundary. 

IKrtary.]  Alabama  nnd  Mississippi  formed  a  parUof  Oeorgta, 
till  1100,  when  they  were  separated  from  it,  and  established  by 
jM  of  CoDgrera  al  a  separate  govemioeDt,  nrnler  the  name  of  the 
MkUiaippi  Terrilnry.  In  1817  Alabama  wns  separated  lYom 
HiMiaaippl  and  became  a  territorial  {government,  and  on  the  3d' 
of  Ihrcb,   1819,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 


I,  Ronda  and  Conab.]  In  the  act  of  Congreas  admif- 
Obf  Alabama  into  the  L'nion,  two  townships  of  land  were  granted 
to  the  itnte,  for  tbe  soppurt  of  a  college  ;  and  one  seclloii,  or 
tUrtj'aisth  part,  of  every  towoship,  was  given  for  Ihe  suppbrl 
of  acbaols.  Five  per  cent,  of  (he  net  proceeds  arisinjjr  from  the 
lale  of  the  public  land*  within  the  stale,  were  alsoappropristedie 
aakiiv  roads  and  canals  for  the  l>eDelit  of  tbe  atate. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


Situation  and  Extent.]  Mississippi  is  bounded  N.  by  Teooes- 
see ;  E.  by  Alabama ;  S.  by  tbe  gulf  of  Mexico  aod  Lonisiana  ; 
W.  by  LouisiaDa  and  Arkansas  territory.  Tbe  boundary  nms  as 
follows :  Beginning  on  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  point  where 
the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  strikes  the 
same ;  thence  east,  along  the  said  boundary  line  to  the  Tennessee 
river ;  thence,  up  the  same,  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek ;  thence, 
by  a  direct  line,  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  the  N.  W.  comer  of 
the  county  of  Washington ;  thence,  due  souih,  to  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico ;  thence,  westwardly,  including  all  islands  within  six  leagues 
of  the  shore,  to  the  most  eastern  mouth  of  Pearl  river ;  thence, 
up  said  river,  to  the  parallel  of  31^  N.  lat. ;  thence,  west,  along 
said  parallel  to  the  Mississippi  river;  thence,  up  the  same,  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  It  extends  from  lat  30^  10'  to  35*^  N.  and 
from  loo.  88^  10*  to  91^  35'  W.  The  area  is  estimated  at  45,000 
square  miles. 

Div%iioni»]  About  one  half  of  the  territory  of  this  state,  em- 
bracing the  northern  and  north-eastern  parts,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians.  The  part  of  the  state 
belonging  to  the  whites  is  divided  into  17  counties. 


Slaves 

tiil820. 

1,S3S 

522 

491 

994 

1,287 

1,065 

5,761 


Couniui. 

Pap. 

Slaves 

Counties. 

Pop, 

tnl82a 

in  1820. 

in  1820. 

Adams, 

12,076 

7,953 

Marion, 

3,116 

Amite, 

6,853 

2,833 

Monroe, 

2,t!i 

Claiborne, 

5,963 

3,087 

Perry, 

2,037 

Covin|i:ton, 

2,230 

436 

Pike, 

4,438 

Franklin, 

3,821 

1,535 

Warren, 

2,693 

Green, 

1,445 

380 

Wayne, 
Wilkinson, 

3,323 

Hancock, 

1,594 

321 

9,718 

JaclKBon, 

1,682 

321 

Jefferson, 

6,822 

3,635 

Total, 

75,448 

Lawrencf, 

4,916 

991 

32,814 


Rivers.]  The  Mississippi  forms  the  western  boundary  from 
lat  31""  to  lat.  35""  N.  Its  principal  tributaries  are,  1.  Tbe  Yazoo, 
which  rises  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  and  pursu- 
ing a  S.  W.  cqurse,  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  12  miles  above  the 
Walnut  hills  and  100  above  Natchez.    It  is  navigable  100  miles. 

2.  Big  Black  river,  which  empties  itself  50  miles  above  Natchez, 
aAer  a  S.  W.  course  of  170  miles,  for  70  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

3.  The  Uomockitto^  which  joins  the  Mississippi  a  little  above 
Fort  Adams,  aAer  ^  S.  W.  course  of  70  miles.  For  about  16 
mile4  from  its  mouth,  the  banks  of  the  Homochilto  are  annually 
overflowed.  4.  Buffalq  river,  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi  at 
Loftus^  heights,  2  miles  ^bove  Fort  Adams. 

The  principal  rivers  ii)  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  are, 
).  The  Amite,  which  rises  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and 
pfjrsues  a  southerly  course  intp  tbe  state  of  Loqisiana,    2.  Pearl 
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rtv«r,  which  rues  near  lat.  33^  N.  and  paraoiDg  a  smitherly  cowie, 
^Mbmrgen  itaelf  through  M?eral  nnQutha  into  the  Uigolets,  or 
chaimel  of  comnnaoication  between  Uke  Pontchartraio  and  hike 
Boifne.  Below  lat  31^  it  forms  the  boandarr  between  MiMiaiippr 
fa4  Looldaaa.  3.  The  Fateag&ula  or  dtdkiioivAay  rtvcTi  which. 
mmm  inlo  a  hay  of  the  gn\f  of  Mexico,  38  nilea  weal  of  Mobile 
Jnnf,  nfker  n  aootherly  course  of  SOO  miles*  it  is  oaTigabie  for  res- 
rmm  drawbg  8  feet  of  water  60  miles,  and  fiir  boats,  100  miles 
ftitter,  but  the  bay  at  its  meiith  is  too  shaltow  to  admit  vessels 
'  iwmluf  taore  than  4  feet  of  water. 

Jims  ^  diM  CmnUry^  8M  and  Prodadiont.]  The  sovthem  part 
•f  Iba  elate,  for  aboi^t  100  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is.  mostly. 
OK' Jkl  cdmiliy,  with  occasional  hills  of  moikrate  ele?atioo,  and  is* 
with  forests  of  the  long  leaved  pine,  interspersed  witb 
swamps,  open  prairies  imd  inondated  marshes..  As  you 
faftMr  north,  the  country  becomes  more  elevated  and 
ifiMMMy  diTOrsified,  and  the  soil  is  a  deep,  rich  mooUi  The  In* 
MBCWMitiyis  Tory  fertile.  On  the  Mississippi,  betareen  the 
•f  the  Yaxooand  the  southern  boundar}*  of  the44ate,(here^ 
•Xtensive  bottom  lands,  occupying  a  surface  of  about  600 
aailea,.  liable  to  annual  inundation.  From  these,  low  lands 
Mtry  rises  into  hills,  and  for  10  or  15  miles  towards  the 
4a|(fior,  preseots  a  warm  and  waving  soil,  general^  composed  of 
ikh  loam,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
The  price  of  land  is  very  high  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  im- 
metise  profits  have  been  realized  by  the  cotton  planters.  The 
aagar  cane  is  sometimes  planted  as  high  up  as  Natchez,  but  not 
with  the  same  success  as  is  experienced  farther  south.  Tobacco 
and  indigo  were  formerly  extensively  cultivated,  but  since  the  in- 
troduction of  cotton,  they  have  been  almost  abandoned.  The 
flour  and  grain  used  in  the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  are  prin- 
cipally brought  from  Kentucky. 

Ciimatt,]  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  in  the  elevated  parts 
of  the  state,  generally  healthy.  The  bay  of  St.  L>ouis  on  the 
southern  border,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  salubrious  places  in 
tliat  climate,  and  is  the  retreat  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  New- 
Oiieaos  during  the  sickly  season. 

CkU/ Towns.]  The  city  of  Natchez  is  in  Adams  county,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  more  than  300  miles  above  New- 
Orleans  by  the  course  of  the  river,  and  ICii  by  land.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  town  stands  on  a  bluff,  upwards  of  150  feet  above 
tba  surface  of  the  river.  Business  is  transacted  principally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bluff,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  where  there  is  a 
convenient  landing  place.  The  country  around  Natchez,  con- 
Sasla  of  excellent  cotton  lands,  and  is  laid  out  in  extensive  planta- 
lioaa.  The  income  of  many  of  the  planters  is  from  5,000  to 
30^000  dollars  per  annum.  The  town  contains  a  court  house,  a 
bank,  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  dollars,  and  2  hou5(es  of  public 
worship,  1  for  Roman  Catholics  and  1  for  Presbyterians.  Popu- 
latioo,  in  1890,  2,184. 

MontictUo^  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  a  new  town,  in  Lawrence 
county,  on  Pearl  river,  90  miles  Ei.  of  Natchez.     Washington  is 
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a  flonriahing'  town,  6  miles  E.  of  Natchez.  ShieMsborovgh^  in 
Haocock  countj,  on  (he  bay  of  St.  Louis,  40  miles  N.  E.  of  New- 
Orleaas,  iea  pleasant  and  healthy  settlement,  and  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans  during:  the  hot  month?. 

Population.]  The  population  in  1810,  was  31,306;  in  1816, 
44,208;  and  in  1820,  75,448,  of  whom  32,814  were  slaves. 
More  than  half  the  population  is  in  the  counties  bordering'  upon 
the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  south- 
em  boundary,  on  a  territory  of  about  2,500  square  mile9. 

Indians.]  The  country  of  the  Choctaws  lies  principally  in  thrs 
state,  but  partly  in  Alabama.  It  extends  from  the  Tombigbee  to 
Blississlppi  rirer,  and  is  watered  by  the  Yazoo,  Dig  Black  and 
Pearl  rivers,  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course.  The  number 
of  the  Choctaws  is  estimated  at  20,000.  Within  a  few  years 
they  have  made  great  advances  in  civilization*  They  raise  corn, 
cotton  and  a  great  many  cattle,  and  often  appear  clad  in  gar- 
ments of  their  own  manufacture. 

In  1818  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  establithed  a 
mission  among  these  Indians,  which  has  been  prospered  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  primary  seat  of  the  mission 
is  at  Elliot^  on  the  Yalo  Basha  creek,  abont  30  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Yazoo,  and  275  by  water  from  Natchez ;  but 
another  establishment,  called  Mayhew^  has  been  recently  made 
on  Ook-tib-be-ha  creek,  12  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Tombigbee.  School  houses  have  been  established  at  various 
other  places.  The  Choctaws  have  from  the  beginnins^  mani- 
fested the  mosrt  friendly  dispositions  towards  the  mission  ;  and 
have  recently  proved  their  sincerity  by  unequivocal  evidence. 
At  a  treaty,  held  in  1816,  they  sold  a  portion  of  their  country 
to  the  United  States,  for  which  they  are  to  receive  ^6,000  an- 
nually, in  cash,  for  17  years.  The  whole  of  this  sum  they  have 
^oted  to  appropriate  to  the  support  of  schools,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Board.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  also  extended  its  patronage  to  the  mission.  The  ex- 
penses of  erecting  a  school  house  and  dwelling  house,  at  each  of 
the  establishments,  have  been  defrayed  from  the  National  treas- 
ury, awl  ^1,000  a  year  has  been  allowed  to  the  establishment 
at  Elliot. 

Goroernment,]  Mississippi  was  admittetl  into  the  Union  as  an 
independent  state  in  1817.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
jreneml  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives. The  representatives  are  chosen  atinually,  and  cannot 
be  kss  than  24  nor  more  than  one  hundred  in  number.  The 
senators  are  chosen  for  three  years,  and  their  number  cannot  be 
less  than  one  fourth  nor  more  than  one  third  of  the  boose  of 
representatives.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in-  a  governor, 
who  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  two  years. 

Education.]  Jefferson  college,  in  Washington,  near  Natchez, 
was  incorporated  in  1802,  and  an  edifice,  170  feet  by  40,  has 
Ueen  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  Another  col- 
^e  was  establkthed  at  Slneldsbefough,  in  1818. 
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It  onrf  ATxhJtf,!  LouUiann  li  bounded  N.  by  ArhnDsa*- 
Mrrilory  ;  F..  \>y  the  eute  of  MbsiMitijii ;  S.  Uy  ibe  k"'<  «('Mgx- 
ko;  and  W.  byMMicoorNew-S[.am.  The  bi>m.<l.<ry  runs  hs 
fulivws  :  DcK'iinins  >'i  MiBSiisijiiii  littrul  113°  N.  lul.  it  pructnilr 
Oown  tbe  Kvtr  lo  Ut  31°  N.  ;  ibeoc?,  Aiung  ihnl  parutlel,  to 
"«rl  river;  dowir  I'carl  river  lo  die  gulf  of  Meiicoj  along  t  be 
'of  Mexico,  including  nil  ihe  inlands  within  six  Iciigiics  gl'  the 
b,  toth«  iDouih  nrihe  Sul'inc;  up  tbe  S^ibiue  to  Ihe  parnliel 
f  n.  I8l-  tfantict,  due  H,  lollie  parallel  of  3:i°i  tlienue,  east. 
S  that  pariilltl  l»  lh«  place  of  beginning.  It  ctlcnd>«  ri-ani 
"»•  to  3S"  N.  and  frnm  Jon.  89°  In  94'  IV.  'I  he  oreji  is  cf  il- 
9  M  iBfiVi  Bqiiiirc  milct,  or  SO,9eO.SlX]  iicres. 

(.]     Louisiaaa  is  divided  into  "I  cuuiiliL-s  nml  pnriMbc*. 


CouMia*  mil  I'irirhei. 

in  i:mo. 

iolu^. 

■n  il\M. 

Nitchiloclies,  couoiy, 

2,810 

1,180 

2.32C 

Ouachita,  piirisb, 

1.0'n 

5,890 

836 

Hbrthern 

Rapide,  parish. 

s;,300 

G.oc;& 

3,4U» 

SMtlOD. 

CalahouU,  pari.«h, 

1.164 

2.:i87 

■-51 

Concordia,  parish, 

S.',ti75 

«,ti!;6 

1,71.7 

.Avoynles,  parish. 

1,109 

2.2J5 

782 

■Plaqnemine,  parish, 

l,&49 

2,304 

1,506- 

Orleani,  parish,  * 

21,532 

41,361 

14,946 

St  Bernard,  parish. 

l,U20 

2,638 

1.923 

St.  Charles,  parish, 

3,891 

5,862 

8,987 

St  John  Baptist,  parish, 

«,9iio 

3,854 

2,209 

-St  Jaques,  parish, 

3,966 

bfiGO 

3,086 

2,%  19 

3,72ft 

2,129- 

8.E.Sto- 

Lafourche  interior,  parish, 

1,996 

3,676 
3,756 

1,14» 
968-- 

Iherrille,  parish. 

2,679 

4,414 

2,879 

West  BaioQ  Rouge,  pariih. 
Point  Coupee,  parlBh, 

1,163 

2,335 

1.303 

4,539 

4,912 

3,630 

Feliciana,  parbh, 

E^st  Baton  Kouge,  parish. 

12,732 

7,164 

5,220 

2,076-. 

St  Helena,  parish. 

10,000 1 

3,026 

830 

Wathing:loii,  parbh, 

2,517 

65» 

.St  Tamany,  parish, 

1,723 

031'. 

*  Indwling  the  citjr  of  New-Otleani. 

t  I'hate  fite  paiisbt*  forced  ■  part  of  West  Floiida  u 
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S.  W.      { AtUkapas,  countj,  7,369     12,063       h^tOl 

Section.    ^  Opeiousas,  county,  5,048     10,085      3,951 

Total,  86,536  153,407     69,064 

A'amc]  The  whole  country  between  Mississippi  riTer  and 
the  Pacific  ocean,  now  belonging  to  the  United  States,  was  ooce 
owned  by  France,  and  was  called  Louisiana,  in  honour  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  1B03  this  country  was  purchased  by  the  United  States 
from  Franc<>,  for  about  { 15,000^000.  It  has  since  been  divided 
into  4  partf,  viz.  1.  The  slate  of  Louisiana.  2.  The  state  of  Mis- 
souri. 3.  Missouri  territory.  4.  Arkansas  territory.  The  name, 
Louisiana^  is  now  applied  only  to  the  first  of  these  divisions. 

Rivers.\  The  Mississippi  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
stale  from  33**  to  31**  N.  lat.  Near  lat.  31®  it  receives  Red  river 
from  (he  N.  VV.  after  which,  instead  of  receiving  the  tribute  of 
inferior  streams,  it  divides  into  numerous  branches  or  oatleti, 
which  diverging  from  each  other,  slowly  wind  their  way  to  the 
sea,  forming  what  is  called  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  these 
outlets,  the  most  western  is  the  Atckofalaya^  which  leaves  the 
main  stream  3  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Ked  river,  and  divei|^- 
ing  westward,  flows  into  Atchafalaya  bay,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
About  130  miles  below  the  Atchafalaya,  is  the  outlet  of  tlie 
Plaquemine.  Its  main  stream  unites  with  the  Atchafalaya,  bat  it 
has  other  communications  intersecting  the  country  in  different 
directions.  Thirty-one  miles  below  the  Plaquemine,  aod  8t 
above  New-Orleans,  is  the  outlet  of  La  Fourche^  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  several  mouths.  Below  the 
La  Fourche,  numerous  smaller  streams  branch  off  from  the  river 
at  various  points.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  prin- 
cipal outlet  is  the  Iberville^  which,  leaves  the  mainstream  about 
100  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  and  running  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  receives  the  Amite  from  the  north,  aod  discharges 
itself  into  lake  Maurepas.  Lake  Maurepas  discharges  itself  ioto 
lake  Pontchartrain ;  lake  Pontchartrain,  into  lake  Borgne ;  and 
lake  Borgne  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Iberville  is  oaviga- 
ble  three  months  in  the  year  for  vessels  drawing  3  or  4  feet  of 
water,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  entirely  dry  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  Amite  river. 

The  principal  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  is  Red  rtoer,  which 
joins  it  in  lat.  31®  b'  N.  It  enters  the  state  near  the  N.  W.  cor- 
ner in  one  undivided  stream,  and  after  flowing  in  a  southerly 
direction  about  30  miles,  spreads  out  into  a  number  of  channels 
and  lakes,  forming  an  inundated  swamp,  six  miles  wide  and  50 
long.  This  overflowed  tract  in  Red  river  may  be  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  its  delta,  as  the  river  never  again  unite:! 
in  one  continuous  stream.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  intftf- 
rupted  at  a  place  called  Rapide,  135  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  and  further  up  many  parts  of  the  channel  nre 
choked  with  trees.  The  principal  tributary  of  Red  river  is 
the  Ouachita  or  Wachitta  which  rises  in  Arkansas  territory,  and 
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fcwiof  *ou(li  into  Loaisinna,  joini  Red  river  2A  milea  from  its 
■•atb.  About  30  mileH  nhove  Ua  HDioii  with  Red  river  it  if 
jojoed  by  (he  Tentaw  snd  C.ilahaiita,  nod  after  tbeir  junction, 
U  unalljr  fakea  the  nam«  of  Blacit  river.  Tbe  Ouachita  can  be 
aacrnded  in  Iioala  600  mileit. 

Tbe  principal  riverK  en^t  of  the  Mis8i««ippi  are,  the  Aatite, 
wlilHi  nsei  in  the  flute  of  Misiisaippl,  and  running  in  n  'southerly 
drCction,  joinK  the  Itxrvill'-,  40  milpn  aliov'e  itn  entmnce  into 
tit*  Maurepa^  ;  and  Ptarl  rnvr,  which  aho  risee  In  the  ftate  of 
Hiaaiiaippi,  and  running  in  a  sonlj^riy  direction,  diachargei  ilielf 
Hitiatbe  Riogtel*,  or  clinnnel  o^Atnunnnication  between  lake 
PbntehnrlTQin  and  lake  Borgne,  afler  rnrminff  for  fome  dblaoce 
thV  fcoiradarj'  berween  the  atalei  of  SfiMiMippiand  Louiiiiana. 

Tbff  prtncipHl  rivera  west  of  the  Hiaaia^lppi  are,  tbe  Teehe, 
which  riMs  near  the  centre  ofthe  »tate,  nod  running  in  a  S.  E.  di> 
t|Klion,  joina  thr  Atctiaralnjra,  ihom  16  miles  aboTe  ill  enlrance 
liAit%«gn1f  ofMesiro;  the  Fermillion,  which  is  weat  of  tbe' 
^Whr,  and  dirich^Tgcs  itacif  into  Vermillion  ba;  ;  the  MermenUm 
WStCaleariu.  whii-b  run  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  weat  of  the 
^nUiiltibn ;  and  the  Sabint,  which  ri»es  in  the  Spantah  provinca 
'4rfexi«,  but  from  lat  32*  (o  Its  mouth  forma  the  weatem  bonn- 
inxj  of  LoiiUiann,  Tbe  Hernnenlait,  the  Calcafio  and  the  S«- 
Mne.  before  entering  the  fu^f  of  Mexico,  spread  ont  into  broad 
lake*,  and  (hen  ronlract  ajrain  into' narrow  rivers. 

Ftueqflht  Counlry.]  Along  the  whnle  southern  border  of 
tbe  state,  from  Pearl  river  to  the  Sabine,  are  vast  prairies,  which 
ftr  every  purpose  of  a  genera!  "ketch,  ma^  be  described  «■  one 
inmenw  meadow,  occupying  1U,000  <iqunre  mile<,  or  one  iiflh  of 
the  snrftce  ofiheKtate.  Thn  pari  of  this  tract  nbout  the  months 
nf  the  HisiMippi,  for  30  mile<i,  is  one  continued  swHmp,  destitate 
ef  free*,  ana  covered  wirh  a  species  of  coarse  reed,  4  or  5  feet 
bifrb.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  prospect  from  a 
■bipHraast,  while  pa<>'in^  this  immense  waste. — The  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  sinte  have  been  but  recently  explored, 
■ik)  are  as  yet  very  imperleclly  known. 

A  iaifre  extent  of  country  in  this  stale  Is  annunlly  overfiowd 
hTthe-MiHissippl.  From  lat.  32"  to  31°  ihe  average  width  ofthe 
overflowed  land  m.iv  he  eslimnled  at  20  miles  ;  from  lat.  31°  to 
the  efflux  of  the  La  Fonrchc,  a  little  above  Int.  30°,  ihe  width  ia 
nbout  40  miles.  AH  the  country  below  the  La  Fourche  ia  over- 
Aoired.  The  wliole  extent  ol  lanJ^  thus  inundated  is  8,340 
fiqvnre  miles  ;  and  if  tu  this  be  added  2,5§0  square  miles  for  the 
■DaDdnled  land-  on  Ited  river,  Ihe  whole  amount  in  the  state  wilt 
be  I0,8a;i  wjuare  miles.  It  mii"t  not  be  imagined,  however,  thnt 
tbia  extensile  tritct  is  one  continued  sheet  of  water.  It  is  rather 
intersected  by  innumerable  i  nnnis  and  lakes,  which,  interlocking 
in  a  thousand  maze",  chequer  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The 
tre^  RCtaally  submerged  is  estimated  at  only  4,W0  square  miles. 
It  la  remarkable  that  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  several  of 
its  hranr.hps,  arc  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
■dJMceat  country.  This  is  occasioned  hy  a  more  copious  deposi- 
23 
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tK)n  of  mud  along  the  marpfins  of  the  rivers  than  at  a  diftanc^ 
from  tlietn.  Ilencc  it  happen«  that  all  these  rivers  are  skirted 
ivith  n  rich  border  of  alluvial  land,  from  400  yards  to  a  mile  and 
an  half  in  breadth,  while  the  surface  in  the  rear  is  cohered  witW 
lakes  and  impassable  f^ivamps. 

Levees.]  The  fertile  tracts*  of  alluvial  land,  whir  he  very  inhere 
horler  the  shnrfs  of  the  iMissi!<^ippi,  have  g^iven  rise  to  an  artifi- 
ciiil  work  of  great  extent,  for  confining  its  stream,  and  t(>r  securing 
the  country  from  the  effects  of  its  inundations.  This  Work  is  an 
t^m'iankment  on  the  margin  of  Jhe  river,  called  the  Ijtvte,  It  is 
uso-rdly  about  5  feet  high,  and  12  at  the  hnse,-with  sufficient  width 
nt  the  top  for  a  foot  path.  As  there  is  no  stone  to  be  bad,  the 
only  material  used  is  a  soft  clay  with  cypress  staves  placed  neit 
the  river,  and  the  whole  covei*ed  %vith  earth,  and  sodded.  Every 
individual  is  required  to  keep  up  the  levee  in  front  of  his  own 
land,  and  before  the  season  of  high  water,  it  is  inspected  by  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose  in  each  parish.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  floo<ls  the  levees  demand  the  most  vigilant  at<' 
tention  ;  they  must  be  continually  watched,  and  all  hands  are  often 
drawn  from  the  tie  Ids  to  guard  them  for  whole  days  and  nights. 

A  crevcast  is  a  breach  formed  in  the  levee  by  the  waters  of  the 
river  in  time  of  inundation.  A  crevasse,  says  Mr.  Brackenridge, 
'^  rushes  from  the  river  with  indescribable  impetnosity,  and  with  a 
noise  like  the  roaring  of  a  cataract,  boiling  and  fbaaring.  and  tear- 
ing every  thing  before  it.  When  a  crevasse  occurs,  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  miles  al>ove  and  below,  instantly  abandon  every  em* 
ployment,  and  Irastcn  to  the  spot,  where  every  exertion  is  made, 
day  and  night,  to  slop  the  breach,  which  is  sometimes  anccessfuL 
hut  more  frequently,  the  hostile  element  is  tuflTered  to  take  itff 
course.  The  consequences  are,  the  destruction  of  the  crop  and 
the  buildings,  and  sometimes  the  land  itself  is  much  injured,  the 
current  carrying  away  the  soil,  or  leaving  mimerous  logs  and 
trees,  which  must  be  destroyed  before  the  land  can  again  be  cul- 
tivated." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  embankment  commences 
about  GO  miles  above  New-Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river 
tor  m;>re  than  1^  miles.  On  the  west  shore  it  commences  at 
Point  Coupee,  172  miles  above  New-Orleans.  It  is  here  that  the 
navigator  in  descending  the  river  emerges  from  a  gloomy  wilder- 
ness, presenting  detached  settlements  at  long  and  tediooa  inter- 
vals, into  beautiful  and  6nely  cultivated  plantations.  On  the  side 
of  this  elevated,  artificial  bank,  is  a  range  of  neatly  built  houses, 
appearing  like  one  continued  village  as  far  as  the  city  of  Neir 
Orleans. 

Soil  and  Productions.]  The  parts  of  the  state  whioh  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation  are  almost  exclnsively  the  narrow 
strips  of  rich  alluvial  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Teche,  Red  river,  and  Ouachita.  The  staple  productions  are 
cotton^  sugar,  and  rice.  Tobacco  and  indigo  could  be  as  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  cotton,  but  they  do  not  afford  the  8ame*)prafit. 
On  tke  banks  of  the  Mi!»issi[ipi,  La  Tourche,  the  Teehe  nod  the 
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il ''\>o,  below  Ut.  S(fi  \t  N.  whereTer  the  0011  is  elerated 
the  eoeaal  hiandatioD,  tugar  cao  be  proiiuced ;  and  ihe 
ere  feaenilly  devoted  to  this  crop,  lo  all  other  parts  of 
•tatocottoa  It  the  staple.  The  be^t  districts  A»r  cotton  are 
Iht  bmks  of  Red  river,  Ouachita,  Teche,  and  the  Missiasippi. 
Bits  is  nore  particolarly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
IfrigatioD  can  be  easily  perforosed.  The  quantity  of  land 
the  state,  adapted  to  the  coltivatioQ  of  the  three  staples, 
beaa  estimated  as  follows :  svgmr,  SbOfOOV  acres .;  rice, 
ffOjPOO ;  cotton,  2,400,000.  Some  of  the  sofar  planters  have 
«  revenue  in  some  years,  of  ^l^OOO  fr^m  the  labor  of 
of  their  hands;  from  {bOO  to  $150  is  the  ordinnry  calcolar 
The  amount  of  sugar  made  in  Louisiana  in  18tO,  was  about 
Un;  in  1814,  not  less  than  16,000,000;  and  in  I8J7, 
fltigQOOyOOQ,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  amoiiiit  consumed  ^ 
telMled  States. 

}  The  extensive  prairre  lands  in  the  soothwesterK 
•f  the  state,  embracing  the  county  of  Opelousas,  and  the 
'fMurt  of  Attakapas,  are  most  admirably  adapted  to  the 
•f  cattle,  and  have  hitherto  been  used  almost  exclusively 
forpose.  From  this  region  the  rest  of  the  state  is  sup* 
flMiMmi  beef,  butter  and  cheese.  Meny  of  the  wealthy  plant* 
aiPmlthe  Teche  and  Vermillion  have  stock  far^is  00  Mermeniau 
asAOaloMiu  rivers,  and  count  their  cattle  by  the  thousand.  The 
fadMS  near  the  mouths  of  Ca!cat>ia  and  Sabine  rivers  are  the  re* 
treat  of  immense  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  docks,  during  the  winter 
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C3di/  TowRi.]  ATew-Orleans,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  on 
the  eint  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  90  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a 
dfacct  Jhne,  and  105  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  city  is 
r^fobrlj  laid  out ;  the  streets  are  generally  40  feet  wide,  and 
enp  ench  other  at  right  angles.  On  the  streets  near  the  river 
the  housea  are  principally  of  brick,  but  in  the  back  part  of  the 
lowB,  of  wood.  The  buildings  have  no  cellars,  except  the  va- 
formed  between  the  ground  and  the  lower  floors,  which  are 
^  or  6  feet  from  the  earth.  The  tornadoes,  to  which  the 
cetmtry  is  subject,  will  not  admit  of  the  buildings  being  carried 
«p  Mmy  stories,  as  in  other  cities.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  ea  arsenal,  a  custom  house,  a  hospital,  a  Catholic  college,  a 
iiSBMJe«rphan  asylum,  two  theatres,  5  banks  and  several  ohqit^be^ 
fer  Catholics,  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians. 

The  city  is  admirably  situated  for  trade,  near  the  mouth 'Of  a 
aeUe  river,  whose  branches  extend  for  thousands  of  miles  in  dtf- 
fierent  and  opposite  directions.  It  is  already  one  of  the  greatest 
emsoriuips  of  commerce  in  America,  and  since  steam-boat  -ouvi* 
gatioo  has  been  successfully  introduced  on  Ihe  Mississippi,  U 
praoMSes  to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  one  of  the  most  commercial 
and  popolous  places  in  the  world.  The  river  in  front  of4he  city 
is  crowded  with  boats  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
and  aven  from  Pennsylvania  and  New-York.  The  population  has 
hKceaied  with  great  rapidity.   In  1802  it  \vas  estimated  at  10,000 ; 
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in  I6l0y  it  wai  17,242;  and  in  1820,  27,176,  of  whom,  7,«j5were 
slaves,  and  6,237  free  blacks. 

JSCatchitockei^  pronoonced  XakUosh^  the  largest  town  in  the 
state  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  on  the  west  hank  of  Red  river, 
900  miles  above  its  janction  with  the  Mi»si8sippi.  The  French 
established  it  as  a  military  poM  in  1717,  and  about  one  third  of 
the  inhabitants  at  present  are  of  French  origin.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  salt  springs  from  which  the  settlements  on  Red  river 
are  supplied  with  this  mineral.  Alexandrian  in  the  parish  of 
Rapidc,  is  a  flourishing  settlement  on  the  right  bank  of  RtuJ  river, 
120  miles  from  its  mouth  and  80  below  Natchitoches.  Bpton 
Rouge^  in  east  Baton  Rouge  parish,  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  15  miles  above  the  efflux  of  the  Iberville,  and  140 
above  New-Orleans.  St.  FrancUville  is  a  flourishing  settlement 
in  Feliciana  parish,  on  the  Mississippi,  SO  miles  above  Baton 
Rouge.  MaditonviUe^  in  St.  Tamany  parish,  is  87  miles  north  of 
New-Orleans,  on  the  small  river  Chefuncti,  two  miles  from  4he 
point  where  it  discharges  itself  into  lake  Pontchartrain. 

History^]  Louisiana  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  1699. 
In  1803  the  whole  country  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
mountains  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  about 
{15,000,000.  Soon  after  the  purchase,  the  present  state  ot 
Louisiana  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  territory,  under  the 
name  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  In  1811  the  territory  of  Or- 
leans was  made  a  state,  and  admitted  into  the  Union,  under  the 
name  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  In  1812  the  United  States  took 
possession  of  West  Florida,  and  the  part  west  of  Pearl  river  was 
incorporated  with  the  state  of  Louisiana.  In  December,  1814, 
the  British  made  an  attack  on  New  Orleans,  but  were  repulsed 
hy  the  Americans  under  General  Jackson,  with  the  loss  of  about 
3,000  men,  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  lof^s  of  the 
American  army  is  stated  at  only  seven  men  killed  and  six 
wounded. 

Population  and  Religion.]  In  1810  the  population  was  70,550, 
to  which  may  be  added  10,000  as  the  population  of  that  part  of 
West  Florida  which  was  annexed  to  the  state  in  1812.  In  18S20 
tho  whole  number  was  153,407,  of  whom  69,064  were  slaves,  ami 
10,476  free  blacks.  Two  thirds  of  this  population  is  settled  im- 
mediately upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  upper  s«>l- 
tk-montH  the  inhabitants  are  principally  Canadians;  in  the  middit*, 
Germans ;  and  in  the  lower,  French  and  Spaniards.  A  few  years 
since  the  inhabitants  were  principally  Roman  Catholics.  In  181 »' 
there  was  not  one  Protestant  church  of  any  denomination  in  the 
state.  Since  that  time  many  have  been  formed,  and  the  constant 
introduction  of  emigrants  from  the  north  is  effecting  a  rapid  reso- 
lution in  all  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

State  of  Society.]  In  joameying  from  New-Orleans  to  the 
mouth  of  Sabine  river,we  meet  with  men  in  every  stage  of  civili- 
zation. In  New-Orleans,  and  other  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  sugar  and  cotton  planters  live  in  splendid  edifices, 
and  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  wealth  can  impart  in  Attakapas 
and  Qpelousas,  tne  glare  of  expensive  luxnry  vanishesi  n^d  is 
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ibUowcd  by  sufasCantial  ludepeadeDce.  In  the  western  parts  of 
Opckmsas  are  fuund  herdsmen  auil  hunters;  the  cabins  are  mdely 
■ad  hastily  constructed,  and  the  whole  scene  recals  to  the  imagi- 
Bition  the  primeval  state  of  society. 

■  GosMnuMen/.]  The  legislative  power  if  rested  in  a  general  as- 
MmbJj,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The 
ff^praseotatives  are  chosen  for  tw# jears^  and  thetr  number  can* 
■oC  be  more  than  60  nor  less  than  25.  The  senate  consists  of  14 
MCVnberi,  chosen  by  districts,  fur  four  years.  The  execntive  pow- 
er is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  by  the  general  assembly 
oat  of  the  two  higheit  candidates  voted  for  by  (he  people,  inid 
holds  Us  oflke  for  4  years. 

.£deeitfto«.]  Till  very  recently  education  wa^  much  neglect- 
ed. Meoy  of  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  The 
govemnieDt,  however,  has  now  commenced  t2ie  entabiishment  of 
schools,  academies,  and  higher  seminaiics  of  leiiming.  There  is 
e  Catholic  college  at  New-Orleans. 

Commerce.]  The  exports  from  LiOuisUna  are  not  confined  to 
its  own  produce.  The  bulky  articles  of  all  the  Western  slates  go 
dawo  the  Mississippi  and  are  cleared  out  at  Nev/-Orleans.  The 
valae  of  the  exports  has  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity,  hi 
1804  it  was  $lfiOO,3Q2 ;  in  1806,  ^,887,323;  in  1815, 
^102,610  ;  in  1817,  jj( 1 3,50 1,036,  or  nearly  two  thirds  as  niiicli 
aft  that  of  the  whole  United  State*  in  1791.  The  number  of  ai^ 
rivals  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  New-Orleans,  dnrin<^  the  year 
coding  October  l^t,  1817,  was  1,030.  During  the  same  yenr, 
1,500  flat  bottomed  boats,  and  500  barges  arrived  ut  the  city 
from  the   upper  country. 

The  difficulty  of  HHcendin&:  the  rapid  current  of  the  Mississippi 
heretofore  prevented  New-Orleans  from  supplyin":  the  Western 
ftates  with  foreign  merchandize.  It  was  found  ch(*aper  to  pur- 
chase goods  in  Pliila<lolphia  and  Baltimore,  and  transport  thrm 
by  land  across  the  Alleghany  mountains,  than  to  stem  the  rapid 
current  of  the  Mississtippi.  But  steam  hoaU  are  now  succrsvfuily 
employed  in  ascending  this  river,  and  New-Orleans  is  rapidly  l>c- 
coming  the  emporium  of  the  Western  country.  In  1819  there 
were  50  steam-boats  on  the  western  waters  cr.nne<^ted  with  the 
commerce  of  that  city,  and  there  were  at  the  snme  time  \J[ 
oew  boats  on  the  stocks. 
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Situation  and  ExUnt\  Tennessee  i<t  honndod  N.  by  Ken- 
tncky ;  E.  by  North  Carolina;  S.  by  Georgia,  Al;ibania  and  Mis- 
sissippi; and  W.  by  Mi't^is^ippi  river,  which  separates  it  from  .-\r 
ktnsas  territory.  It  extends  from  3.'>**  to  3t"»^  M)'  N.  lat.  and  from 
ei*  30'  10  90*^*10'  W.  Ion.  It  in  IJO  miles  long,  101  broad,  auj 
contains  about  40,000  square  miles,  or  25,600,000  acre«. 

DiwionS'^  The  state  is  divided  into  48  counties,  of  which  2f 
^re  in  West  Tennessee  aod  )i^  in  Cast  IVuuosce. 
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fVaakliBv 


lluaphrajf, 

Jackioii, 

Lawrence, 


MoBtgoaoyv 
Peny, 


Rotherfoni, 

SUlby, 

Smhb, 

Stewart, 

Stiaoer, 

Wayne, 

White, 

WaiMMOO, 

WilM, 


Anderson, 

Bledsoe, 

Blount, 

Campbell, 

Carter, 

Claibonie, 

Cbcke, 

Granger, 

Greene, 

Haffiilton, 

Hawkint, 

JtStnonp 

Knox, 


Moortc, 

l^lorgao, 

vUiea, 

Roane, 

Sevier, 

SulliTan, 

W'ttfthingtca^ 

Total, 
We>t  Tenneisee, 


lf14L 


4,S4§ 


Pcp- 
ialJ39L 
H.012 
20.154 

3wl90 
16,571 


ia  \tS9. 


1,511 
9,401 

6,104 

10,350 

8,091 

5,643 

7,27t 
10,265 

11,649 

4,262 

13,792 

5,725 

4,028 
13,153 
11,952 


1,462 

6.080 

4,067 

7,593 

3,271 

14,761 

22,141 

12,219 

7,128 

2,384 

9,938 

19,552 

354 

17,580 

8,397 

19,211 

I0,»8 

2,459 

8,701 

20,640 

18,730 


7,«9<> 

l,a05 

4,167 

3,261 

136 

700 

542 

750 

204 

2,230 

6,420 

4,663 

665 


2,520 
5,187 

103 
3,554 
1,352 
5,762 

950 
72 

593 
6,972 
3,844 


Tout,        160,370  287,501        67,682 
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3,959 
8,839 
3,259 
2,668 
4,190 
4,798 
5,154 
6,397 
9,713 

7,643 

7,309 

10,171 


2,501 
5,508 
4,505 
6,847 
7,740 


4,668 
4,005 

11,258 
4,244 
4,835 
5,508 
4,892 
7,651 

11,324 
821 

10,949 
8,953 

13,034 
3,888 
1,623 
2,529 
1,676 
4,215 
7,895 
4,772 
7,015 
9,557 


349 
361 

1,050 
116 
345 
377 
468 
656 
829 
39 

1,331 
892 

1,825 
167 
153 
156 
46 
334 
814 
290 
836 
979 


101,277         135,312        12,413 
160,370        287,501        67,682 

OnDdtotaU     961,647        402,813       80,095 


Oh'Mf(0«IMS. 

ShelbyYflfe. 

Nathalie. 

Cbarlotte. 

WiBcbeftcr. 

Piila«lu. 

VenioB. 

Reynoldaboffb. 

WiiliaBiion. 

FajettefiDt. 
Colimbia. 
Claiketville. 
Monroe* 

SpnnfMld. 
Morfirecsborongli. 

Dixon^i  ipriogi. 
Dover. 
Gallatin. 
M'Miavilk. 

Sparta. 

Franklin. 

Lebanon. 


Cfinloo. 

Pike. 

Marjiville 

Jackionborf. 

ElinbetbtowB. 

Taiwell. 

Newport* 

Rntledge. 

Greenville. 

RogertviUe. 
Dandrid(|;e. 
Knoxvilte. 


on. 


Kingston. 
Seficrville. 
Blounlvfille. 
Joiiefborougb% 
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Am  of  th€  C^wtrffi  Soil  and  Productums.]  Tbe  Comberland 
ttovatehif)  which  coniitt  of  stopendous  piles  of  crtggj  rockf, 
MB  fron  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  through  the  ceotre  of  the  ntute^  di- 
fidinir  it  into  Ettt  Tennessee  and  West  Tennessee.  East  Ten* 
nesMe  is  intersected  hj  several  moges  of  monotains,  but  the  val- 
Kea  between  tbe  ridges  are  eitensive  and  fertile.  West  Tennes- 
see is  partly  level  and  par(l)^  htihr,  and  contains  rooch  fertile 
toil,  particalarlj  on  tbe  banks  ot  the  rivers.  The  principal 
pmilactiona  are  cotton^  tobacco,  wheat,  hemp,  and  Indian  com. 

CiMiaia.]  The  climate  of  Tennotfee  is  gneneralij  healthy. 
The  aeason  of  vegetation  generally  commences  6  or  7  weeks 
sooner  than  In  NewHampsbire,  and  contiones  as  mnch  later.  Snow 
lallt  aeldom,  and  does  not  lie  long.  .  Ten  inches  is  a  deep  snow^ 
wad  10  dajs  an  eitraonlinary  term  for  its  duration.  Cumberland* 
flv«r  baa  been  frozen  hot  3  of  4  times  since  the  settlement  of 
tbe  ceontfy. 

Asacf*.)  The  Mississippi  forms  tbe  western  boundary.  Its 
priocipil  tribntaries  from  this  Mate  are  Obign^  Chickasase^  forked 
*^  and  Wolf  rivers^  all  of  whicli  are  small  streams.  Cmn^ 
rmi*  comes  from  Kentucky,  aod  making  a  circular  bend^ 
into  Kentucky  again. 

Tbe  Tennessee^  properlv  speaking,  rises  in  Virginia,  under  tbe 
of  the  Hotston^  which  runs  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  crossing 
the  northern  boundary  of  this  state  receives  tbe  JVatavga  from 
North  Carolina,  and,  nearKnoxville,  French  Broad  rivrr,  Ihroiigh 
a  part  of  the  same  state,  from  South  C;irolii)u.  A  litfle  below 
Xnoivillc  the  Holston  unites  witli  the  Tennessee^  which  rises  to 
South  Carolina,  and  is  comparatively  .speaking:  a  smn!l  river, 
beatable  only  30  or  40  miles.  Soon  after  this  junction,  the  united 
stream,  now  bearing  the  name  of  Tennessee,  rrceivesfrom  tbe 
north  CUnch  river^  which  rises  in  Virginia,  nnd  is  boutable  QW 
miles.  From  this  grand  confluence,  the  '['ettnes^ee,  rolling  on  in  a 
S»  W.  direction,  receives  tbe  IIiTik:assee  from  Georsfia  ;  crosses 
the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee  ;ijto  tbe  N.  E«  comer  of 
Alabama;  forms  tbe  arc  of  a  circle  in  that  state  of  about  130 
miles  chord,  usually  called  the  Great  Bend  ;  recrosses  tbe  boun- 
dary near  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Ab^bams  ;  crosses  West  Tennes- 
see in  a  northerly  direction,  and  enters  Ohio  river  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Kentucky,  57  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  by  a  mouth 
600  yards  wide.  It  is  navigable  to  tbe  Muscle  shoals,  in  Alaba^' 
aaa,  260  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  ail  seasons  of  tbe  year,  for  tbe 
lai^gest  row  boats.  Here  it  spreads  out  and  becomes  so  shallow 
that  it  is  difficult  for  boats  to  pass  when  the  water  is  low.  Above 
the  shoals  there  is  no  obstruction  for  250  miles,  till  you  come  to 
the  Suck  or  Whirl,  where  tbe  river  breaks  through  tbe  Cumber- 
land mountains.  The  stream,  which  a  few  miles  above,  is  half  « 
mile  wide,  is  here  compressed  to  tbe  width  of  about  70  yards. 
Jwt  as  it  enters  the  mountain,  a  large  rock  projects  from  the 
northern  shore,  whirh  causes  a  sudden  bend  in  the  river  ;  tbe 
water  is  thrown  with  great  violence  and  rapidity  against  the 
southern  shore,  whence  it  rebounds  around  the  point  of  (he  roakr 
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and  profluces  the  whirl.  The  whirl  if*  pa^sei)  without  miieli 
danger  or  difficulty,  the  si(u;ition  of  the  shore  being  siich,  thut 
boats  ascending  the  riv^r  may  be  toived  up. — l*hc  principal 
tributary  of  Tennessee  river  in  \Ve*t  Tenncwec  is  Dnek  rtrfr, 
which  rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  running  in  a  di« 
reclion  N.  of  W.  waters  a  considerable  tract  of  country  included 
between  (he  Cnmherland  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
S'tnte.     It  is  navii^uhle  for  boats  90  mile**.. 

Chief  Towns.]  JS/'tishville^  the  capital  of  Davidson  county,  is 
situated  on  the  f^nnih  side  of  Cumberland  river,  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  fertile  Hn<l  populous  country,  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
Hourif^hing  town  in  the  stafp.  The  Cumberland  is  navigable  to 
lhi«?  pl:ic*»  for  vesj«els  of  30  or  -10  tun^  during  the  greater 
p:jrl  of  the  year,  snd  in  tho  hlghost  flood^i  for  vessels  of  <1()0  tons. 
fjtpam  bo;»t?  piv  between  Nashville  and  New  Orleans.  The 
toivn  contains  2  banks,  several  manuhictories  and  about  3,000 
inhabitniit^. 

KnoxvUlc  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Holston,  2-2  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Tenne«!*!ce,  4  below  the  mouth  of  French 
firoad  river,  and  200  east  of  Nashville.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  contains  a  bank,  a  respectable  acadcm}',  3  hou!*cs  of  pub- 
lic wor:4hip,  and  about  2,000  inhabitants. 

Murfreesbnrrittgh^  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  in  Rotherfnid 
county,  32  milrs  S.  E.  of  Nashville.  It  w;is  made  the  seat  of 
rroyernment  in  1817.  The  surrounding  country  is  level,  and  ve- 
ry fertile,  abounding  with  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Popu- 
litlon,  about  1,000. 

Eihicntion.]  There  is  a  flourishing  college  at  Greenville,  in 
Ei«t  Tenno*«seo,  nn  French  DroaH  river,  81  miles  east  of 
Knoxville.  It  %v;i**  incorporntor!  in  1794,  and  has  between  70  and 
80  Hludpnts.  Two  othor  colleges  %vere  also  incorporated  in 
East  Tciine-see,  in  17f)4;  one  in  Washington  county,  and  the 
other  in  Knox,  but  they  are  not  at  present  in  operation.  In  West 
Tennessee  there  is  a  college  at  Nashville,  called  Cumberland 
college,  under  the  direction  of  a  president  and  one  tutor. 

Population  and  Religion.]  The  population  in  1790  was  3^,691; 
in  I OOO,  105,602;  in  1810,  261,727,  and  in  1820,  422,813,  of 
whom  80,095,  or  nearly  one  6fth  part,  were  slaves.  The  slaves 
arc  most  numerous  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  In  East 
Tennessee  they  constitute  less  than  one  tenth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  most  numerous  denominations  of  Christians  are  Meth- 
odists, Baptists  and  Presbyterians. 

/niian.t.]  The  Cherokecs  inhabit  an  extensive  country,  includ- 
ed within  the  chartered  limits  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee,  and  containing  between  1 5  and  1 6,000 
square  miles.  They  live  thinly  dispersed  over  the  country,  in 
log  cabins,  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  whites  in  the  neigh- 
boring settlements.  A  considerable  number  of  whites  reside  in 
the  nation,  and  many  have  obtained  all  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship by  marrying  female  natives.  These  intermarriages  have 
heeu  80  long  practised  thut  a  considerable  part  of  the  tribe  are 
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%t mixed  blood.  Tbe  mixed  breed  can  generally  speak  English, 
mtd  a  few  send  their  children  to  the  white  tettlemenU  for  edoca*- 
li«A.  As  to  their  persons,  the  Cherokees  are  well  foimed  and 
Wn  good  appearance*  Some  of  them  ha?e  as  fine  countenances 
m  can  easily  be  found  in  any  country.  The  children  are  almost 
Ml? crtally  active  and  healthy,  and  as  apt  to  learn  as  the  children 
•f  civilised  people*  Some  of  the  half-breeds  have  large  planta* 
CioDS,  which  they  cultivate  with  the  aid  of  slaves,  but  the  fuil- 
Uooded  Cherokees  do  not  carry  on  agriculture  with  much  vigor. 
A  therl  time  since  the  number  of  the  Cherokees  was  12,395. 
Wilbm  a  few  years,  however,  many  of  the  tribe  have  emigrated 
to  tb€  coontry  on  Arkansas  river,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis* 
eippi;  the  government  of  the  United  States  haxing  assigned  them 
luMb  on  that  river,  in  exchange  for  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  coun- 
liy.  In  the  treaty  which  was  made  on  this  occasion,  the  govern* 
■mbI  appropriated  about  100,000  acres  of  the  land  ceded  by  the 
Cherokees,  for  a  perpetual. school  fund,  to  be  applied  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  instruction 
fsf  the  Cherokees  who  remain  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  missions 
eafiMished  a  mission  among  (he  Cherokees  in  1817.  The  prin- 
cipel  stotion  is  at  Brainerd,  on  the  western  side  of  Chickamaugah 
«ceek^  i  miles  from  the  southern  boundarv  of  the  state,  and  30, 
im  an  easterly  direction,  from  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Georgia. 
Schools  have  been  established  in  various  other  places.  In  1 820, 
Bomerous  buildings  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  mission,  a  farm  of  00  acre?  was  under  cultivation,  and  more 
than  200  pupils  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  various  schools. 
Besides  being  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the 
principles  of  Ghristianity,  the  children  are  instructed  in  the 
flsoac  useful  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  boys  learn  the  use  of  the 
boennd  the  axe,  while  the  girls  learn  the  use  ot  the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  needle.  The  Cherokees  are  much  pleased  with 
the  missionaries.  Throughout  the  nation  there  is  a  general  and 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  h.aving  their  children  instructed. 
There  is  another  respectable  missionary  station,  established  in 
this  nation  in  1801,  by  the  Moravians,  at  Spriagplace,  in  Geor- 
gia, 35  miles  S.  E.  of  Brainerd. 

The  Chickasaws^  a  few  years  since,  occupied  an  extensive 
coohtry,  lying  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  states  of  Ken- 
tacky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama ;  and  bounded  E.  by 
Tennessee  river;  N.  by  the  Ohio  ;  W.  b^  the  Mississippi,  and  S. 
by  the  Choctaw  coontry.  The  part  of  this  tract  lying  in  Tennes- 
eee^nd  Kentucky  ha<«  recently  been  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Tm  Chickasaws,  in  most  respects,  resemble  their  neighbors  the 
Choctaws  and  Cherokees.  The  number  of  the  tribe,  according  to 
SID  official  statement,  is  6,456. 

Government]  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  as- 
eembiy,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  both 
chosen  for  tivo  years.  The  house  of  representatives  cannot  con- 
eist  of  more  than  40  members,  and  the  senate  can  never  be  less 
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tbaa  one  third  nor  more  thaD  one  half  of  the  namber  of  repne- 
sentatives.  The  eiecative  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  ivho 
also  holdt  hM  office  for  two  years.  The  judges  of  the  several 
courts  of  law  are  appointed  by  the  geQeral  assembly,  and  hold 
their  ofices  during  good  behavior. 

Commerce,]  The  principal  eiports  are  cotton,  tobacco  and 
wheat.  The  osual  route  to  a  market  is  down  the  Tenneasee  and 
Cumberland  rivers  to  the  Ohio,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  This  course  is  very  circuitott,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  road  or  canal  will  soon  be  formed,  connect-' 
ii^  Tennessee  river  with  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Tomb^ 
bee,  which  will  shorten  the  distance  to  the  gulf  of  Meiico 
more  tbaa  one  half.  Cattle  are  raised  in  large  numbers  in  East 
Tennessee,  and  sent  to  the  seaports  in  the  Atlantic  states.  For- 
eign goods  have  hitherto  been  brought  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  to  East  Tennessee,  in  wagons ;  and  to  West  Tennes- 
see, principally  in  wagons  as  far  as  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  by 
water  down  the  Ohio  and  ap  the  Cambedand. 


KENTUCKY. 


Situaiiom  amd  Extent,]  Kentucky  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  and 
N.  by  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  Ohio  river ;  E.  by  Virginia,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Big  Sandy  river  and  the  Cumberland  mountains  ;  S.  by  Ten- 
nessee ;  and  W.  by  the  state  of  Missouri,  from  which  it  is  sepa** 
rated  by  the  Mississippi  river.  It  extends  from  36^  3(/  to  39* 
] O'  N.  iat  and  from  8 1"^  60^  to  89^  26'  W.  Ion.  It  is  300  miles  long 
on  the  southern  line.  The  area  is  estimated  at  42,000  square 
miles.. 

Diviiioni,]  The  state  is  divided  into  67  counties. 


Adair, 

Alien, 

Bairen, 

Bath, 

Boone, 

Booibon, 

Bracken, 

Breckenridfs, 

Bullitt, 

Butler, 

Caldwell, 

Campbell, 

Caiey, 

Cbriatiao, 

Ciarke, 

Chyr 


Pop. 
m  1810. 
6,011 

ll,28i 

3,008 

18,000 

3,706 

3,430 

•    4,311 

2,181 

4,268 

3,473 

3,285 

11,020 

11,519 

2,398 


Pop, 

in  1820. 

8,765 

5,327 

10,328 

7,961 

6,542 

17,664 

5,280 

7,485 

5,831 

3,083 

9,022 

7,022 

4,349 

10,459 

11,449 

4,393 


SlaxeM 
in  1820. 
1,509 
'  723 
2,446 
1,224 
1,296 
5,165 

676 
1,267 
1,245 

472 
1,444 

897 

456 
3,491 
3,463 

285 


ChUfiewnf, 

Columbia. 

Scottavilla. 

Glaigow* 


Paris, 
▲agvata. 


NawporC 
Liberfj. 
Hopkwaville. 
Wmckeater. 


-KENTUCKS: 


*P. 


Pop. 
in  KflO. 

in  isao. 

SUtu 
in  1830. 

Chit/  lewn*. 

6,iei 

8.058 

1,332 

Biirk^vltle. 

Div1e>, 

3,876 

852 

Oweofhorough. 

Grtig, 

4,08* 

3,507 

981 

r^ytto. 

a  1.370 

93,250 

9,274 

LeiiDston. 

«Mims, 

8,947 

19,  ISA 

1,144 

nojd. 

3,485 

8,S07 

197 

PmloDvillc. 

rr.nlillu. 

8,0)3 

11,024 

3,550 

Frenkfort. 

Gallatin, 

3,307 

7,075 

1,542 

Port  Williia. 

Guranl, 

9,186 

10,851 

4,918 

Grant, 

l.liOS 

137 

Onjion, 

a.301 

4.055 

184 

Crtcne, 

G,73a 

11,943 

3,241 

Grtenop, 

2,369 

4,3H 

6S6 

Mudin, 

7,531 

10,498 

1,466 

eHlabetbtawn. 

H«l.n; 

1,961 

1M 

JJarnMHi, 

7,76* 

12.278 

t,l37 

H>rt, 

4,1&1 

696 

Ilendcnon, 

4,703 

5,714 

t,266 

HettdcnoQ. 

Htnrj, 

6,777 

10,8  IS 

3,00<l 

Kewcartk. 

Hapkios 

2,964 

5,392 

9B2 

Madisonville. 

JcQcnon, 

13.399 

20,760 

6,886 

Lauiirille. 

JeMkuInc, 

8.3T7 

9,593 

S,W)9 

Niebotuville. 

Saos, 

5,875 

3,6SI 

337 

B»bour.TilJ«. 

f-wl; 

2,357 

3.973 

464 

Cbriubnn 

liMoln, 

8,S76 

9,979 

3,063 

3Unford. 

XJ«il>pt(.D. 

3,674 

5,834 

1,020 

a-gSf; 

12,183 

U,423 

4,698 

Ru..ell,ille. 

M«U»t., 

16,1.40 

li,9S4 

4,154 

Richmond. 

MbMtt, 

12,469 

13,583 

3,366 

Wuhinitao. 

JbrcH, 

14,630 

16,687 

3,825 

Du*ill8. 

Woaro., 

4,95S 

498 

12.97S 

9,587 

2,054 

Mounl  SterUn^ 

M.hkt>burg, 

4,181 

4,979 

675 

GrMQiilte.          ' 

Jt«bon. 

14,078 

ie,S73 

3,675 

RirJitowu.      "^ 

^ficholai. 

4.898 

7.H7S 

919 

•«• 

OUo, 

3,792 

S,879 

463 

Hirlford.           y* 

o«;^ 

2,031 

207 

■> 

3,061 

3,086 

3S8 

Fajmoafh.         ^ 

FbIuId, 

6,897 

7,597 

637 

Somentl,         . 

Bockcitl.. 

1,731 

S,S49 

155 

1 

Soott, 

12,419 

14.SI& 

4,820 

BMbr. 

14,677 

tl,047 

5,158 

SbdbjTill..      -*4 

SST' 

4,B5« 
5,089 

803 
1,729 

* 

s& 

3,874 
3,470 

816 
1,036 

wT^. 

11,937 

11,776 

2,554 

W-Wostoa, 

13,248 

15,947 

3.734 

rffQlicello. 

W«ii«, 

6,430 

7,951 

553 

9,flS0 

«,340 
12,807 

96 
4,678 

Venailtes. 

ToUI, 

40«,Stl 

664,317 

126,732 

KhfTt.^     Kentucky  is   almotl  irwulnt^d  bv  navigable  riren. 
The  Big  Saniii/,  the  Oliin  und  ihe Mitiitsippi  form  ilt  boundary  oo 
e  liileRi  vrhilc  tite  CumberlHod,  in  two  pUces,  interaecti  ii« 
nm  bolder.      The   Big    Sanji/   ri«es  in   ibe  Camberlanfl 
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monntaios,  and  ronniDg  in  a  northerly  direction  forms  the  bon»- 
dary  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio, 
after  a  coarse  of  200  miles.  Cumberland  river  rises  in  the  Cum- 
berland mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Big  Sandj,  and  run- 
ning in  a  southwesterly  direction,  crosses  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  state  into  Tennessee,  where  it  makes  a  great  bend,  and  as- 
suming a  northwesterly  direction  returns  to  Kentucky,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Ohio,  10  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Ten- 
nessee river,  after  a  course  of  600  miles,  for  600  of  which  it  is 
navigable  for  boats. 

The  principal  rivers  which  lie  wholly  within  the  state,  begin- 
ning in  the  east,  are,  1.  Licking  rivtr^  which  rises  in  the  Cum- 
berland mountains,  and  running  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Ohio  at  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati,  aAer  a 
course  of  180  miles.  In  spring  floods,  it  is  navigable  for  100 
miles  from  its  mouth,  but  for  ten  months  out  of  twelve  its  nav- 
igation is  of  little  value.  2.  The  Kentucky^  which  rises  in  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cumberland  and 
the  Licking,  and  running  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  for  280  miles, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Ohio  at  Port  William,  77  miles  above 
the  rapids  at  Louisville.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  of  considerable 
size  1 80  miles,  in  the  wirxter  floods.  Its  principal  tributary  is 
the  Elkhom,  which  joiqs  it  8  miles  below  Frankfort.  3.  SaU 
river^  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  20  miles  below  Louisville,  and  is 
navigable  66  miles.  On  its  banks  are  numerous  salt  licks.  4. 
Green  rtv«r,  which  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  running 
in  a  westerly  direction  for  280  miles,  discharges  itself  into  the 
Ohios  120  miles  below  Louisville  and  50  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland.     It  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  200  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Sail  and  Productions,]     The   only    moun- 
tains are  the  Cumberland  range,  which  separate  Kentucky  from 
Virginia.     The  eastern  counties  are  mountainous.     A  tract  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,   from  5  to  20  miles  wide,  and  extending 
through  the  whole   length   of  the  state,  has  a  good  soil,  but  is 
hilly  and  broken,  except  the  lands  immediately  on  the  Ohio,  for 
about  one  mile  in  width  on  an  average,  which  are  bottom  lamU, 
and  subject  to  periodical  inundations.  Between  this  tract,  the  easjit- 
cm  counties  and  Green  river,  lies  a  fine  country,  which  has  been 
called  the  garden  of  the  stale.     It  is  about  150  miles  long,  and 
from  50  to  100  miles  wide,  and  comprises  the  counties  of  Mason, 
Fleming,  Montgomery,  Clarke,  Bourbon,  Fayette,  Scott,  Harrison, 
Franklin,  Woodford,  Mercer,  Jessamine,  Madison,  Garrard,  Casey, 
Lincoln,  Washington  and  Green.     The   surface  of  this  district  is 
agreeably  undulating,  and  the  soil  hlack  and  fertile.     The  coun- 
try between  Green  and   Cumberland  rivers  is  called  ^^  the  bar- 
rens."    In  1800  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  made  a  grant  of  this 
tract  to  actual  settlers,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  of  little 
value,  but  it  proves  to  be   excellent  laud ;  and  hogs  and  cattle 
arc  raised  here  in  abundance. 

The  whole  state,  below  the  mountains,  rests  on  an  immense 
bed  of  lime  stone,  usually  about  8  feet  below  the  surikce.    Ther^ 


are  every  where  nperlurps  in  Ihh  limrslooe,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  sink  inio  Ihe  earth.  The  large  rivers 
df  Kcntuciij-,  for  litis  reason,  are  more  tliminishecl  during  the  rir;^ 
MAfon,  than  those  of  any  |i»«rt  of  the  tiniled  Slates,  ami  Ihe 
small  streams  enlirelv  disappear.  The  banks  of  the  riveriiire 
natural  curiosiliei.  Tliey  have  generally  worn  very  deep  clian- 
oeta  in  the  calciireotis  rocks  o^er  which  they  flow,  The  prec- 
ipices formed  by  |£entucky  river  are  in  mnny  places  snfuKy  sub- 
lime,presenting  perpendicular  bank*  of  300  feel  of  solid  limeslone, 
surmounted  with  a  steep  and  difTiculC  ascent,  fonr  limes  as  high. 
In  Ihe  S.  W.  pari  of  the  atxtc,  between  Green  river  and  the 
Cumherliind,  there  are  several  wonderful  caves  :  one,  called  the 
Mttinmolh  cave,  is  suid  to  be  8  or  10  mileH  long. 

The  principal  productions  of  Kentucky  are  hemp,  lohacco, 
wheat  and  Indian  Corn.  Soil  spring?  are  numerous,  and  supply 
not  only  this  state,  hot  a  grent  pBrt  of  Ohio  and  TenneBsee  with 
(his  roinernl.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  various  pliiccs,  but  the  melsl 
is  Dol  of  a  good  (lualitv. 

thUf  ToKi!.]  Frankfurt,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  regruiarfj- 
laid  out  on  the  east  side  of  Kontucky  river,  (in  miles  nbove  ire 
confluence  with  Ihe  Obio-  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  seniicirculnr 
atlavia)  plain,  from  150  to  SOo  feet  lower  than  the  table  land  in 
its  rear.  The  river  is  here  abont  80 yards  wide,  and  after  iienvy 
rsina  frequently  rises  CO  feet.  Opposite  Friinkfort,  and  connecled 
with  it  by  a  bridge,  i»  South  FrHnkforl,  which  it  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Steam  boats  of  300  tons  come  up  Ihe  river  as  far  as  this 
place  when  the  water  is  high,  nnd  most  of  the  foreign  goods  con- 
sumed in  Kentucky  are  landed  here  orat  Louisville.  PopulBtinn, 
!■  1880,  1,679. 

Ltjingtnn^  Ibe  largest  lown  in  Ihe  stale,  and  the  sent  of  Tran- 
sylvania iiniversitv.  is  delightfully  silualed,  in  «  he.Tulilul  vnlley, 
on  Town  fork,  a  small  stream  which  fall*  inIo  the  south  branch 
ofElkfiorn  river,  25  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  regularly 
IhM  out,  and  contains  3  banks  ;  and  7  houses  of  public  worship,  3 
for  Vresbylerinns,  and  one  each,  for  F.pisropalians,  Baptisl*, 
Methodists  and  Roman  Calbolir.s.  The  growih  of  the  (own  has 
been  exceedinglv  rapid.  In  17!>7.  il  coiilained  only  about  50 
honses,  and  the"  best  farmers  lived  in  log  cabins.  It  is  now  u 
lanre  and  beautiful  town,  covered  with  Mately  and  elegnnt  build- 
ings, and  in  weahh  and  refinement  is  not  surpassed  by  any  place 
in  (he  western  country.  The  coimtrv  arnund  (.ctington  is  much 
admired  for  Ihe  benuly  of  its  scenery,  and  i.  adorned  with  more 
th»n  50  handsome  country  senU.     The  population  of  the  loivti^  iu 

f^oui'vi.'U  is  plrasantly  silualed  on  an  elevated  nnd  Heiulifal 
pUin.  on  Ihe  south  banli  of  Ihe  Ohio,  imm.'diiitely  nbnve  the 
r..piils  *nd  50  miles  w'fi'  "f  Frankfort.  It  conlains  .H  bwnlis  ;  a 
Ihealre;  and  ihonses  of  piililic  womhfp,  t  for  Kotnsn  Catho'ics, 
I  for  Preslryterians  and  1  for  Melboilisl".  .\iiifOg  the  mimuiiie- 
|tWQj[  e^lablblimeuts  is   »  dhlillorv,   which  yiel.te   l2ou  gtiHaiUl 
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a  ()»y,  and  is  the  most  extensive  establishmeot  of  the  kind  io  the 
United  States.  Here  are  also  5  tobacco  mannfactories ;  a  factory 
for  the  construction  of  steam  engines,  in  which  about  60  work- 
men are  employed  ;  a  sonp  and  candle  manufactory,  supposed  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  western  country ;  a  sugar  refinery  ;  a  steam 
flour  mill,  and  two  steam  saw  mills.  The  commerce  of  Liouis- 
ville  and  of  Shippingport,  which  lies  adjacent,  has  increased  rap- 
idiy  within  a  few  years.  There  are  now  upwards  of  25  steam 
bnals,  measuring  together  G,050  tons,  employed  io  their  com- 
morce.     The  population  of  Louisville,  in  1820,  was  4,012. 

Shippingport  is  on  the  Ohio,  2  miles  below  LiOuisviUe,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids,  on  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is  the  natural  harbor 
and  landing  place  for  all  vesiicls  ascending  the  Ohio.  Daring 
three-fourths  of  the  year  they  of  necessity  stop  here,  which  they 
•can  do  wiih  perfect  safety,  as  there  is  a  basin  immediately  io 
front  of  the  town,  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  vessels,  of 
any  burden. 

RftsselhiUe^  the  capital  of  Logan  county,  is  a  flourishing  towo, 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  fertile  country,  and  contained,  in  1820, 
1,712  inhabitants.  Nevsport^  the  capital  of  Campbell  county,  it  OB 
the  Oiiio,  immediately  above  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  and 
opposite  Cincinnati.  An  arsenal  has  been  established  here  by 
the  United  States,  with  barracks  for  2  or  3  regiments  of  soldiers. 
Bardsto'opn^  the  capital  of  Nelson  county,  is  on  a  branch  of  Salt 
•river,  35  miles  S.  W.  of  Frankfort.  Here  is  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral. 

CanaL]  The  Ohio,  at  the  rapids  in  Louisville,  descends  22 
foot  in  about  two  miles.  Boats  ascend,  but  not  without  difficulty. 
The  lesrislaturc  of  Kentucky,  several  years  since,  incorporated  a 
company  for  opening  a  canal  around  these  rapids;  and,  in  1816, 
the  ground  was  surveyed,  and  the  expense  of  a  canal  for  vessels 
of  30  tons,  was  estimated  at  $240,000. 

Education,]  Transylvania  university,  in  Lexington,  was  orig- 
inally incorporated  before  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Vir- 
ginia. In  1818,  it  was  re-organized  under  a  board  of  13  truateet, 
who  are  chosen  biennially  by  the  legislature.  In  1820,  its  offi- 
cers were  a  president  and  8  professors,  of  whom  4  were  medical 
professors  ;  3  tutors;  2  asAiMaut  tutors,  and  the  principal  of  the 
preparatory  department.  The  number  of  students  was  235,  of 
whom  34  were  medical  students,  and  99  in  the  preparatory  de- 
.partment.  The  libaary  contains  about  3,000  volumes,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  chemical 
and  philosophical  I  apparatus. — A  college  was  established,  in  1819, 
at  Danville,  33  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lexington.  It  has  2  profeison. 
Respectable  schools  and  academies  are  increasing  in  the  state,  the 
result  of  individual  exertions. 

Population  and  Religion,]     The  population   of  the  state,  in 

'1790,  was  73,677  ;  in  1800,  220,959  ;  in  1810.  406,511  ;  and,  in 

1320,  504,317;  having  increa^««d  nearly  eightfold   in  30  yeara. 

.Of  the   whole  population  in   1820,  1 26,732  were  slavea.     The 

principal  religious  denpioiaations  are  Baptists,  Presbyterians  and 
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M^lbodiiU.  There  are  a  ftvr  CarholicJ  anJ  Mmc  C|ii*CD|>aliBns. 
Tli«  Culliolic  btjho|i  reside*  hI  Bardsloivii. 

Govtrnment.]  Ttie  legislative  [loivcr  i»  vesleil  io  n  ^enernl 
Mtembly,  coDHisliDg  uf  a  venule  nnd  hotiie  of  represenlalivr'ti. 
Ti>»  representalives  are  chosen  for  one  jeiir  »nH  catinoi  Iw  less 
Iban  &tl  iirirfliure  thun  lOU  in  number.  The  arnnle  consiMs  uf 
ii«t  le«»  ihwn  84  nor  moro  ihnii  TiS  meinbeni,  whii  holil  iheir  office 
for  4  yt»T^,  one  fourth  jiorl  huing  ch<«en  aimuiiHjt.  'i'he  esecu- 
live  I'oiver  is  vecte'l  in  n  governor,  who  holils  his  office  for  lour 
ye»rs.  hul  i"  ineti^iblr  for  Mvrn  ye^n  M\et  ilic  ex^trMtion  ofllie 
licnr  lor  which  he  Rhflll  have  been  eiecleil. 

Commtret  and  MnmifaciuTft  ]  Hemp,  tobacco  anii  H'heat  ar« 
the  principnl  ei|>i)rls.  These  nre  carried  down  Ib»-  Ohio  and  Mi*- 
«iui|i]>t  to  New-Orlran!',  and  ri.reignfrooJ<>  nre  rrceivcd  from  ibe 
taiDn  pluce  in  return.  Louisville  ts  the  centre  of  tbiit  trade.  The 
priocipal  maniHVtciureAare  clolh,  rpirils,  cordnge,  aall,niid  maple 
*D?ar.  The  value  of  the  man  u  fact  urea,  In  IQIO,  was  e4(imulcd  Ht 
f6, 1  (11,024. 

Curiotify.]  Id  Bijt  Cone  valley,  ahoul  20  milps  S.W.  of  Newport, 
hrger  qnnntilies  of  hii^e  animHl  remains  Itnvc  bten  iliscovered 
Ihnn  itiirny  other  part  of  the  United  Stale*,  ll  m  now  more  than 
half  a  century  since  tbene  first  attracted  the  alleniloo  of  Earo|te- 
>n  lni*eller«,  and  so  many  of  the  booca  have  been  cuirried  away, 
that  »  few  fragment?  only  remnin  to  excite  tbB  ftplin^ni  wliicli 
are  naliirally  produced  by  a  view  of  this  tomb  of  (he  niaminulh». 


SJAMUten  and  Ej-lent.]  Ohio  is 
lefrilofT  and  lake  Erie  ;  E-  by  Pe 
S.  by.  Kentucky,  and  W,  by  Indian 
48*  N.  lat.  and  from  8u°  3lC  to  B4° 
uled  at  39.0UO  squi 


botinded  N.  by  the  Mictiigno 
insylvania;  S.  E.  by  Virginia  ;- 
1.     It  extend*  from  38°  30"  to 

50"  W.  loo.     The  area  is  estP 


Dhiiiim*-] 

la  I8?0  there  were  R)  coimties,  and  742  towr 

CtnuOu,. 

Taum. 

in  1810. 

CAH/fflvm*. 

Adams, 

9 

»,434 

10,4UG 

West  Union 

Ashtabula, 

19 

7,:J82 

Jefferson. 

Athens, 

13 

2,791 

6,333 

Athens. 

Belmont, 

15 

11,097 

20,3*9 

SI.  Clairevllle, 

Brown, 

7 

I3,3.^e 

Ripley. 

Bflller, 

le 

11,150 

S1.716 

KamilroD- 

CbampaiTti, 

10 

6,303 

8,479 

Urbana. 

Clarke, 

10 

9.53B 

Sirringlield. 

Clermont, 

11 

9,965 

\bS%Q 

Williamsburg. 

Clinton, 

T 

2,674 

B,0B5 

Wilmington. 

23 

10,878 

22,033 

New  Lisbon. 

C«afaoctoa, 

14 

7,0«6 

Cosbucton. 
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Ceunlit: 

TotCTU. 

Pop. 
in  1810. 

Pop. 
inlaw. 

Chitfioimt. 

CuTHhoffa, 

18 

1,469 

6,388 

CleTeland. 

D-'rke, 

8 

3,717 

Greenville. 

Delaware, 

SU 

8.000 

7,639 

Delaware. 

Fairfield, 

14 

4,361 

16,B33 

Lancaster. 

Fnyette, 

T 

1,864 

6,316 

Waihington. 

Franklin, 

17 

3,486 

10,892 

Franklinlon. 

GullU, 

It 

4,181 

7,098 

Gallipolit. 

Genuga, 

16 

8,917 

7,791 

Cfaardon. 

Greene, 

8 

6,870 

10,629 

Xenia. 

Ouemsey, 

14 

3,051 

9,292 

Cambrid^.. 

NnmiltoQ, 

la 

1 5,258 

31,764 

Cincinoali. 

Hnrrison, 

9 

14,345 

Cadiz. 

Highland, 

10 

6,760 

12,308 

Hilldboroneh. 

Hocking, 

4 

2.130 

Logan. 

Huron, 

22 

6,675 

Horwalk. 

Jackson, 

10 

3,746 

Jackson. 

Jefferson, 

11 

17,260 

18,631 

Steubenirille. 

Knox, 

a 

2,149 

8,326 

Mounl  Veinoo. 

Lawrence,  ' 

ID 

3,499 

Burlington. 

Licking, 

21 

3,852 

11,861 

Newark. 

Logan, 

S 

3,181 

Belleruntaine.- 

Madioon, 

10 

1,603 

4,799 

London. 

Medina, 

14 

3,082 

Medina. 

Meig^ 

10 

4.480 

Meignville. 

Miami, 

12 

3,941 

8,851 

Troy. 

Monroe, 

7 

4,643 

Woodi-rield. 

Montgomery, 

9 

7,722 

16,999 

Dayton. 

Morgan, 

1« 

5.297 

M'ConnelsTille. 

Muskingum, 

SO 

10,036 

17,824 

ZanesTille. 

Perry, 

9 

8,489 

Somervelt. 

Pickaway, 

12 

7,124 

1S,I4» 

Circleville. 

Pike, 

6 

4,253 

Piketoa. 

Portage, 

28 

2,995 

10,096 

Havenna. 

Preble, 

It 

3,304 

10,327 

Eaton. 

Richland, 

21 

9,169 

Haiiafieia. 

Rom, 

14 

16,614 

20,619 

Cbillicolhe. 

Sandmky, 

6 

858 

CrogfaanTille. 

Scioto, 

11 

3,399 

5,760 

PoiKmoulh. 

Shelby, 

2,106 

Sidney. 

Starke, 

20 

2,734 

12,406 

Canton. 

Trumbull, 

31 

8,671 

16,546 

Warren. 

Tascaranai, 

14 

3,045 

8,328 

New  Philadelpbi 

UuiOD, 

3 

1,996 

Maryariltf!. 

Warren, 

9 

9,98* 

17,837 

Lebanon. 

Washinglon, 

17 

6,991 

10,426 

MaHetta. 

Wayne, 

22 

11,933 

Wooater. 

Wood, 

I 

733 

Maomee. 

Total, 

742 

230,760 

581,434 
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Since  1820, 12  new  counties  have  been  formed  out  ofthe  coun- 
try recently  purchased  fmni  the  Indians  in  the  N.  VV.  part  of  the 
state;  viz.  Allen,  Crawford,  Hancock,  Hardin,  Henry,  Marioo, 
Mercer,  Paulding,  Putnam,  Seneca,  Van  Wert  and  Williams. 

Rivers.]  The  Ohio  runs  alon^  the  whole  9outhem  border^  a 
distance  of  420  miles,  sejiarating  the  btate  from  Virginia  and 
Ohio. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  from  this  state,  begin- 
ning* in  the  eai>t,  are,  1.  The  Muskingum^  which  ri^es  in  Portage 
county,  near  the  N  K.  corner  ofthe  state,  and  running  in  a  south- 
erly direction  piij>ses  by  Coshocton  and  Zanesville,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Ohio  at  Marietta,  after  a  course  of  200  miles. 
Above  Coshocton,  it  bears  the  name  of  Tuscarawa  river-  The 
navigation  is  ol>»tnicted  by  falls  at  Zanesville,  but  a  canal  and 
locks  have  been  commenced  around  them,  which  will  remove 
the  difficulty.  Above  Zanesville,  the  river  is  navigable  for  lai^ge 
boats  to  Coshocton,  and  for  small  boats  nearly  to  its  soarce. 
2.  The  Hockhocking^  which  rises  in  Fairfield  county,  and  running 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  discharges  itself  into  the  Ohio,  at 
Troy,  25  miles  below  Marietta,  after  a  course  of  80  miles,  for 
70of  wiiicti  it  is  navigahie.  3.  Thc^Scioto,  which  rises  in  Hanlia 
county,  and  running  at  iirst  in  a  fsonfheasterly  and  afterwards  in  a 
sou(!if*riv  (lirectioD,  parses  by  Columbus,  Circleville  and  Chilli- 
cotho,  ariil  (lischarijes  itself  into  the  Ohio,  at  Portsmouth,  after  a 
co'irse  of  1 70  miles,  for  130  of  which  it  is  navigable.  4.  The  Litth 
JMiatni^  which  rises  in  Madison  county,  and  running  in  a  southwest- 
erly dir»*ction.  falls  into  the  Ohio.  7  miles  above  Cincinnati,  after 
a  cour^^e  of  70  milos.  It  is  one  of  the  best  mill  streams  in  the 
stat»»,  and  30  or  40  mills  are  already  erected  upon  it.  5.  The 
JSIiami  or  Great  Miamu  which  rises  in  l-iardin  county,  and  running 
in  a  S.W.  direction,  lulls  into  the  Ohio,  exactly  m  the  southwest- 
ern corner  of  the  state,  after  a  course  of  more  than  100  miles. 
It  is  difhcult  of  navitration  on  account  of  the  rapidity  ofthe  cur* 
rent,  but  has  numerous  mill  seats. 

The  |>riiicipal  rivoi*s  which  fall  into  lake  Erie, from  thisstate, 
are,  1.  The  Alaumee^  which  is  formed  by  the  conlluence  of  St. 
Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's  rivers  at  Tort  Wayne,  in  the  N.  E.  part 
of  Indiana.  It  runs  in  a  northeasterly  ilircction,  and  falls  into 
Maumce  biiv,  at  the  webtern  extremity  of  lake  Erie.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  nt  miles  from  its  moDth,  a  series  of  shoals  and  rapids 
commences,  and  continues  for  15  miles  up  the  river.  2.  Sandusky 
ri'cer^  which  riifes  in  Crawford  county,  and  running  at  fmi  in  a 
wesieily  hihI  afterwards  in  a  northerly  direction,  discliarges  itself 
into  Sandusky  bay  after  a  course  of  80  miles.  It  is  navigable 
netiriy  to  itd  source,  and  in  one  part  of  iUconrse  approaches  with- 
in 4  miles  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Scioto.  3.  The  Cuya- 
hiiira^  which  ri^cs  in  Geauga  county,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  slate,  and  discharges  itself  into  lake  Eric  at  Cleveland,  after 
d  i.irciiitous  course  of  more  than  GO  miles. 

Face  of  trie  CmnUry  and  Soil.]     The  interior  parts  ofthe  state 
and  the  eountrv  bordering  on  lake  Eric  arc  generally  level  a£(! 
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in  some  places  mnishy.  About  one  third  or  one  quarter  of  the 
!*tiito,  coni}irL'he:iJiiisr  the  e  iS'orn  and  southeastern  part,  border- 
insT  o.'i  the  Ohio  river,  i:^  cfeneraliy  hilly  and  brokeo,  but  not 
mountainous.  Immediately  on  the  bank^  of  the  Ohio  and  of  sev- 
eral of  its  tributaries,  are  numerous  tracts  of  interval  land,  of 
most  exuberant  forlility.  On  I'oth  sides  of  (he  Scioto,  and  of  the 
<M-<':it  and  Little  Miami,  are  perhap:i  the  most  extensive  bodies 
of  rich  and  levp!  Und.  In  many  places  are  extensive  prairies^ 
f»  .riicnlarly  on  the  bead  uaters  uf  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto, 
an  I  between  the  Scioto  and  the  sources  of  the  two  Miami  rivers. 
boiiic  of  these  prairies  are  low  and  marshy,  and  yield  sponta- 
neously a  iani^e  quantity  of  coarse  gra!<s  from  two  to  tive  feet  in 
bei(^bt ;  others  are  elevated,  and  arc  trequently  called  barrens* 
not,  however,  on  account  of  their  sterility,  for  they  are  often  fer- 
tile. The  hei((ht  ol'  land  which  divides  the  waters  of  Ohio  river 
from  those  of  lake  Eric,  is  the  mo!>t  marshy  tract  in  the  state, 
while  the  driest  land  lies  aionq^  the  marsfins  of  the  rivers. 

Productions.]  Wheat  is  the  principal  production.  From  70  to 
100  bushels  of  corn  are  said  to  be  frequently  produced  on  an 
acre.  Other  kinds  of  {^rain  and  fruits  of  various  sorts  are  also 
cultivated.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance  along  the  Ohio  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  Salt  sprincfs  have  been  discovered  and 
wrought  on  the  Muskingum,  a  few  miles  below  Zanesville,  and  in 
various  other  places. 

Climate  ami  Diseases,]  The  climate  of  Ohio  has  been  com- 
monly considered  warm«>r  in  the  ^amc  parallels  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  states.  The  dilTcrence  was  considered  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  e(|ual  to  what  ivould  result  from  three  degrees  of  latitude. 
Observations,  however,  which  have  been  made  at  Cincinnati,  fur 
a  series  of  years,  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  opinion,  or,  at  least,  if  there  be  a  ditVerence,  it  cannot  equal 
one  third  of  what  has  been  mentioned.  The  opinion  that  the 
climate  on  the  Ohio  is  more  liable  to  sudden  and  extreme  changeSf 
and  more  moist  than  that  of  the  eastern  states  is  equally  errone- 
ous. The  diseases  to  which  immigrants  are  most  liable,  are  bil- 
ious and  typhus  fevers.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  na- 
tives of  New-England  and  New- York,  who  in  coming  here  un- 
dergo a  change  of  climate  greater  tlwm  they  seem  generally  to 
anticipate.  They  should,  therefore,  endeavor  to  arrive  in  the 
country  late  in  the  autumn ;  and  before  the  ensuing  summer 
place  themselves  in  the  most  healthy  situations  which  can  be 
found.  If  they  arc  careful  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  heat  of 
summer  shun  the  evening  air,  and  the  noon-day  suBy  and  avoid 
what  is  denominated  a  bilious  habit,  very  few  will  suffer  an  at- 
tack ;  but  without  such  attention,  a  seasonings  as  it  is  termed, 
will  probably  be  experienced  the  tirst  summer  after  an  arrival 
from  the  north.  In  the  second,  whether  the  first  he  sickly  or 
not,  there  is  but  little  danger. 

Cfiief  Tou'us.]  CincinruUi^  the  capital  of  Hamilton  county  and 
the  largest  town  in  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
Ohio  river,  opposite  Newport  in  Kentucky,  and  about  SO  miles 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  at  the  S.  VV.  corner  of 
the  state.  It  is  regularly  laid  oqt,  in  a  pleasant  and  houllhy  situ* 
ation,  and  is  one  of  the  roost  flourishing  towns  \ve*i  of  the  Al- 
leghany mountains.  The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  rapid,  al- 
most without  a  parallel.  In  1805,  the  population  was  600;  In 
1810,  2  510;  in  1820,  0,642.  In  1819  it  contained  a  court- 
house ;  3  brick  market  houses ;  4  printing  ofliccs ;  a  steam  flour 
mill,  built  of  stone,  9  stories  high ;  n  steam  saw  mill ;  1  wool- 
len and  4  cotton  factories  ;  2  glass  housesi,  and  several  other 
manutaaturing  establishments  :  4  bank^  ;  a  college  ;  and  9  or  10 
houses  ofpublir  worship  for  diflercnt  denominalioni*.  The  com- 
merce ef  the  town  is  very  flourishing.  About  130,000  barrels  of 
floor  were  inspected  hero  during  the  year  ending  April  1st, 
1819,  and  more  than  120,000  bushels  of  salt  imported.  A  com- 
panr  has  been  recently  formed  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
goods  directly  from  Europp  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans. 

ChUHeoihe^  the  capital  of  Ho^s  county,  is  regularly  laid  out  on 
fhe  west  hank  of  Scioto  river,  45  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  from  its 
mouth,  on  the  border  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  of  about 
10,000  acres.  It  contains  3  banks,  3  houau?s  of  public  worship, 
■nd  an  academy  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  many  valuable  mills  and 
manufacturing  eslabli.«hments.     Population,  in  1820,  2,42G. 

Zanetville^  the  capital  of  Muskingum  county,  is  situated  on  the 
eiut  side  of  Muskingum  river,  at  the  fulls,  opposite  Putnam.  It 
is  a  very  flonri^hing  town,  and  is  well  situated  for  trade  and  man- 
ufactures. The  navigafion  of  the  Aliiskiris:""!  i?*  uninterrupted 
from  its  mouth  ;  the  fills  aflord  numerous  line  mill  seats,  and  the 
•urrounding  country  abounds  with  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal  lor 
such  establishments  as  re(|niro  the  use  of  fuel.  Here  are  already 
erected  2  glass-houses,  several  flour  milN,  an  oil  mill,  saw  mills, 
a  nail  factory,  and  a  wooIIcti  factory.  A  company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1814,  for  the  construction  ol  a  canal  and  locks  around  the 
falls,  and  the  work  i?  now  rapidly  proijressing.  The  ex|)ense  is 
estimated  at  from  70,000  to  100,0(m)  dollai-s,  and  ibejcompany  in 
teod  to  unite  with  the  canal  extensive  water  works  for  manufnc- 
taring  purposes.  The  population  of  Zanonville,  in  \V'2^K  was 
2,052.  Putnam  is  a  flourishinir  town  on  the  west  bank  ot  Mus- 
kingum river,  opposite  Zanevville,  and  counecletl  with  it  by  two 
bridges.     Population,  in  IC'JO,  512. 

Columbus^  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  r<?troIarly  laiti  out,  on  a 
pleasant  rising  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Scioto  river,  just  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Wbetstone,  45  miles  norlh  of  Chillicothe. 
The  growth  of  the  town  has  been  remarkably  rapiil.  In  1812, 
the  lots  were  first  exposed  for  sale,  with  tbc  timber  then  standing 
upon  them,  and  in  1820,  il  tootained  a  handsome  state-bouse,  a 
building  for  the  public  oflices,  and  a  penitentiary,  all  of  brick  ;  a 
bank  ;  a  market-house;  2  printing  otliccs;  more  than  200  houses 
and  t,5(H)  inhabitantf;. 

Stcubenvillc^  the  capital  of  Jefferson  county,  i*^  on  the  west  bank 
of  Ohio  river,  in  the  n»id»'t  ot'  a  I'ertile  and  populous  country, 
abounding  with  coal  aud  iron  ore.     It  was  reij^ulailji  laid   out  in 
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1798,  and  hnn  very  rapidly  increased.     The  population  in  18I0« 
was  800  ;  and  in  1 820,  2,539 

Marietta^  the  capital  of  Washington  county,  is  on  the  west 
bank  of  Ohio  river,  immediately  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mu«« 
kingum,  and  178  below  Pittsburgh.  Ship  building  was  formerly 
carried  on  here  to  3  considerable  extent,  and  since  1816  this  busi- 
ness has  revived.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  unfortunate ;  parts 
of  it  being  liable  to  annual  inundation.  Population  of  the  town- 
ship, in  1820,  1,746. 

Cleveland^  the  capital  of  Cnyahoga  county^  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Cuyahoga  river,  on  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Erie, 
and  is  a  noted  place  of  embarkation  for  various  parts  of  the  lake. 
Population,  in  1820,  606.  CircUvilU^  the  capital  of  Pickaway 
county,  is  on  the  cast  side  of  Scioto  river,  26  miles  south  of  C^ 
lumbus  and  19  north  of  Chillicothe.  It  is  situated  on  two  an- 
cient fortifications  or  mounds  of  earth,  one  circular,  the  other 
square ;  the  areas  of  which,  together,  cover  nearly  20  acres. 
The  round  fort  consists  of  two  circular  but  parallel  walls,  about 
20  feet  high,  and  at  the  top  50  feet  asunder.  There  was  original- 
ly hot  one  regular  opening  into  the  circular  fort,  and  that  was  on 
the  east  side,  from  the  square  fort.  The  latter  has  seven  ave- 
nues leading  into  it,  beside  that  which  communicates  with  the 
circle.  The  town  lies  principally  within  the"  circular  mound, 
and  hence  derives  its  name.  Population,  in  1820,  535*  Athens^ 
the  seat  of  the  Ohio  University,  is  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  a 
large  bend  of  Hockhocking  river,  37  miles  from  its  mouth  and 
40  west  of  Marietta.     Population,  in  1820,  1,094. 

Canals  and  RoaHs.]  It  hns  been  proposed  to  connect  lake 
Erie  with  Ohio  river  by  means  of  a  canal  from  the  Cuyahoga, 
which  empties  itself  into  Uke  Erie,  to  the  Tu^camwa,  one  of 
the  upper  streams  of  the  IVlndkingum.  Between  these  rivers 
there  is  now  only  a  short  portage,  nnd  ^o  certain  is  it  that  the 
two  rivers  may  be  connected  by  a  canal,  that  in  the  law  of  Con* 
gress,  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  to  the  improve- 
ment of  inland  navigation,  100.000  acres  were  assigned  for  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  canying  into  efiect  this  project.  Of  all 
the  canals  proposed  for  connecting  the  waters  of  the  lakes  with 
those  of  the  Mississippi,  thi:f  probably  will  be  fjn>t  opened,  and 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country  through  which  it  paf^se*. 
It  is  supposed  that  lake  Erie  may  also  be  connected  with  the 
Ohio  by  means  of  canals,  uniting  the  branches  of  Maumee,  with 
a  branch  of  the  Great  Miami — Three  per  cent,  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  United  States^  lands  within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  have 
be'fn  given  by  Congress  to  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  and  improving  its  roads.  The  profluce  of  this  fund 
has  hitherto  been  divided  among  so  many  roads,  that  very  little 
of  the  good  which  was  anticipated,  has  been  derived  from  it. 

Education]  There  are  three  institutions  with  the  title  of 
university  in  this  state,  viz.  Cincinnati  university,  at  Cincinnati ; 
the  Ohio  university,  at  Athens,  on  the  llorkhocking;  and  thn 
Miami  university,  at  Oxford,  in  Duller  county,  near  the  S.  W 
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comer  of  the  ittate.  There  are  besitl^  two  incorponitod  coU 
JefM,  ODO  at  Cipcinnali ;  and  the  other  at  Worlhio^OD,  oft 
WmtMonm  river,  0  miles  north  of  Colambm.  The  Cincimtmti 
haa  eiiaied  only  on  paper,  and  maj  now  he  considered 
The  Ohio  univershy  \%  endowed  with  two  townahips 
ep4l6^0OO  acres  of  land,  and  baa  an  annual  income  of  S.300  dol- 
laiar-  •  It  ia  JQRt  commencing  it«  operations.  In  1818  a  Urge  and 
ce»¥Wii«it  edifice  of  brick  was  erected  for  the  accommodation 
ef  llie  InatitQtion.  The  Miami  unvveniiy  is  endowed  with  one 
towiHhlp  of  land,  which  prodoces  at  present-an  annual  income 
of^oarlj  4,000  dollars.  The  fmids  are  dailj  increasing  in  yaloe, 
aadtlio  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tnsti* 
tmlM  hea  already  commenced.  The  Cineinnaii  eolUg9  was  in* 
eeffvontad  in  1819,  and  is  the  moat  flourishing  literary  institutioQ 
JbJm  alate.    It  ha9  foods,  amounting  to  30,000  dollars,  raised 

S.' private  sobscHptioo*  '  A  medical  college  ia  connected  with  it. 
'mtkJMgtan  ooi/iyc  was  incorporated  in  1819.  All  these  instito- 
tteaaees  yet  in  their  infancy.—- One  section,  or  thirty  sixth  part, 
eleipafy  township  has  been  granted  by  the  government  of  the 
Bi'tfllatei  for  the  auppnrt  of  common  schools.  There  are  also 
lOfccerporated  academies  in  the  state. 

ifufHttttinn  )  The  population  has  increased  with  astonishing 
HfWitjff.  In  1791,  it  was  3,000;  in  1800,  42,l56|.in  1810, 
MOifHO;  and  in  1820,  681,43-t,  none  of  whom  were  slavps. 
The  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  emiprrants  from  every  state  in 
the  Union,  and  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  They 
have  not  resided  together  lons^  enough  to  form  a  tixed  and  tint- 
form  character.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants  have  been  far- 
motn  from  the  northern  and  mi*1Hle  states,  who  arc  in  genera! 
indostrious,  temperate,  and  frugal,  and  possess  much  intelligence 
and  enterprise.  The  population  will  prohahly  continue  to  in- 
rapidly  for  some  time  to  come  ;  thouorh  not  with  the 
rapidity  as  heretofore.  The  recent  extinction  of  the  In- 
dimi  title  to  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  state,  called  the 
Indian  reservation,  will  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  progiees 
of  population  in  that  quarter. 

Religion.]  The  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  are  the  pre- 
vailing denominations.  In  the  southwestern  parts  ot'  the  state, 
tod  in  some  other  places,  there  are  a  few  Shakers  and  Qunkeis 
or  Friends.  There  are  also  a  few  of  almost  every  oiber  denum- 
inntfon. 

Qovemrnent.'\  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  1^03. 
Tkc  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  f^pnerul  a^'Sembly,  consi^itinir 
of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  representative^ 
•re  chosen  for  one  year,  and  their  number  cannot  tie  less  than 
86  nor  more  than  72.  The  senators  are  chosen  for  two  years, 
and  their  number  must  n«>t  he  more  than  one  half,  nor  less  than 
cMie  third  ot'  the  ntHnl»er  of  representatives.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  ;^ovcmor,  vvlio  i>«  cho$en  for  two  years  by 
tlye  people. 
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Jlntiquitiei.]  The  monuments  of  the  ancient  population  of 
Ohio  consist  of  fortifications,  and  moundo  or  embankments,  of  va- 
rious forms  and  dimensions.  Among^  them  all,  there  is  not  a 
sing-le  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which  piove  the  existence,  in  for- 
mer acres,  of  a  building  compo<ied  of  imperishalde  materials. 
No  fragment  of  a  column,  no  brick,  nor  a  single  hewn  sione, 
jarge  enough  to  have  been  incorporated  into  a  wall  has  heen 
discovered.  The  mounds  of  earth  are  found  interspersed  over 
almost  the  whole  face  of  the  country  ;  but  the  forts,  as  they  are 
called,  are  not  so  numerous. 

The  mounds  vary  greatly  in  shape  and  magnitude  :  some  are 
.of  a  conical  figure,  ending  on  the  top  in  a  point,  and  as  &teep  on 
the  sides,  as  the  earth  could  be  made  to  lie;  others  are  of  the 
same  form  except  that  they  present  a  flat  area  on  the  top,  like 
a  cone  cut  off  at  some  distance  from  its  vertex,  by  a  plane  paral- 
lel with  its  base  ;  and  others  again  arc  of  a  semiglobular  shape. 
The  fortifications  consist  of  a  circular  wall,  composed  of  earth, 
and  usually  very  steep  on  the  sides.  Their  height  is  various ; 
some  are  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible;  some  are  from 
20  to  30  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  while  others  again  are  of 
an  intermediate  elevation.  The  walls  are  generally  single,  bat, 
in  a  few  instances,  they  consist  of  two,  which  are  parallel  and 
adjacent  -to  each  other.  The  space  inclosed  within  the  walla 
varies  from  a  few  perches  to  nearly  100  acres.  The  number  of 
entrances  or  gateways  varies  in  different  forts  from  one  to  eight 
or  more,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  inclosure. 

Mounds  and  fortifications  of  the  above  description  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  state  of  Ohio,  but  are  found  scattered  over  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  from  the  great  lakes 
on  the  north  nearly  to  the  southern  extremity  of  North  America. 
They  arc  found  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  grandeur  in  some 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  iMcxico.  From  that  countr}',  indeed, 
they  seem  to  decrease*  in  size,  beaufy  and  regularity,  in  a  ratio 
corresponding  directly  to  the  distance.  They  are  generally 
found  in  the  vallies  of  the  larger  streams ;  and  on  the  most  ele* 
vatcd  plains  or  terraces,  which  are  provincially  termed  the  sec^ 
ond  and  third  b}>nks,  counting  from  the  river.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly of  great  antiquity:  the  forests  over  them  exhibit  no 
appearance  of  more  recent  growth  than  in  other  places.  Trees, 
.several  hundred  years  old,  are  in  many  places  seen  growing  out 
of  the  ruins  of  others,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  equal  size. 
There  have  been  various  conjectures  concerning  the  time  when 
these  monuments  were  erected,  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
huilt,  and  the  design  of  their  erection.  Those  called  forts  arc 
generally  in  the  strongest  military  positions  of  the  country,  and 
were  perhaps,  without  exception,  designed  for  defence  in  war. 
The  mounds  were  probsibly  burying  places,  as  human  bones 
have  freqnently  been  discovered  in  them. 

Commerce  and  J\Ianufactures,]  The  principal  exports  from 
this  MMv  are  hoi«es,  cattle,  swine,  whiskey  and  flour.  Large 
iicrds  of  swine  are  ddvcu  in  the  autuovi  to  Philadelphia,  Baiti- 
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I  mf9  and  other  eastern   markets ;  D«troif  nnd  olhor  mititiirj' 

i   iMte  on  the  northern  fi-ODtier  aro  also  sQpphed  wjlh  provisions 

ItriBcipnlly  from  Ohio-    The  markets  for  the  norlherp  part  of 

Uie  ulnle  und  tor  many  of  the  interior  counties  are  Houtreal  and 

New-York.     Id  all  the  goutliera  part  of  the  itnto  the  prmhice 

i,  (loiMt  Ihe  Ohio  and  UiHaiiatppi  rnreta  to  NeH--Orlenii)>. 

'  i|i.«f  Ui«  ■aoufac>Dr«5    of  Hm  sUt«,   in    I8lt>,  mus 
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i  KxUitt.}  [niliana  is  boouclecl  N.  by  tb«  ilnte  nl 
a  Michigmi  aoil  Mirhi^an  territcirvi  b^.  by  Ihe  niatt  'if 
Ohia;  3.  by  Kentucky;  and  W.  by  ibe  sta'le  of  Illinois.  The 
boiradury  line  commtinces  in  Ohio  nver  3l  tho  mouth  of  Ibi> 
W«b>isb,  HDil  proceeds  up  Ibe  IhsI  mentiontrd  river  lo  the  point 
irberu  tha  meciUian  oT  Vinccnne^  cats  the  vivcr  fur  the  Usi  time; 
thtocc,  norih,4long  that  meridian,  to  a  point  10  miles  north  of 
Ibatwiihern  extremily  of  lake  Michi^un  ;  ihcace,  due  east,  I o 
Ibe  point  of  intersection  with  the  westi^m  line  ofthe  stale  of 
Ohio;  lbcTii:c,eoulb,  ulon;  tbntlinc,  lo  the  moulb  of  the  Great 
Hiaou  ;  >iiil  thence,  down  the  Obin,  to  the  place  of  beg'inoinjf. 
h  «tends  from  37°  45'  to  4 1°  5U'  N.  Ist.  and  from  S-l"  ly  to  81* 
43'  W.  Ion.     The  area  i*  estimated  at  .3G,0U0  square  miles. 

DisUiom.]  The  northern  half  of  the  state  u  in  possession  of 
Iha  laJians,  The  part  occupied  by  the  wbttca  is  divided  into 
3&  counties. 
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1,032 
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Total, 

147,178 
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liii'f^rs.]  Tlie  Ohio  form*  (he  sontlicni  botiTHhirv  of  the 
stat<%  Irorri  the  mouth  ot* the  OrcMt  Mi!<mi  to  that  ot'tho  Wahash. 
Tiie  Wahiim  ri<eH  in  the  northeastern  }»art  of  the  slate,  nnd 
floiviiiir  ill  a  houthwcsterlv  direction,  falls  into  the  Ohio  30  tnih.'S 
sibove  the  mouih  nf  Cuinherla'td  river^  alter  a  course  of  5UU 
miles,  for  ihe  List  S^jO  of  which  it  iorms  the  l)oun(iary  hetn-ecn 
linhana  and  liiiiioiH  It  is  navi{>^ahle  for  keel  boats  400  mile^,  to 
Duitanon,  where  there  are  rapids.  Above  the  rapids  small  boa^d 
can  a!icend  nearlv  lo  its  source.  The  current  is  o^entie  above 
\  incenne^;  b«^lii\\  that  town  there  are  several  rnpitU,  hnt  not  of 
(•iiiTicient  magnitude  to  prevent  t'oals  from  ascendinu^.  its  princi- 
pal tnbuiaries  from  this  state,  arc,  1.  Wkite  river^  which  rn^es  in 
th(^  ea-itern  part  of  the  state,  and  rmmini^  in  a  soulhwetsterly  di- 
rection throni^h  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  tlic  ^lato,  parallel 
with  the  Ohio,  at  the  distance  oj'  from  4i<  to  GO  mih'S,  rerei\es 
H  Ur^e  brancli  from  the  north,  and  soon  al'ter  dischari^es  itscli' 
into  the  \Vabai»h,  IG  miles  below  Vincennes.  2.  The  Tif/pecunoc^ 
%vhich  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ^^isite,  and  ninnnig  id  a 
fiouiheriy  direction,  joins  the  \Valiat»h  1 10  miles  abo^e  Vincennes. 
The  banks  of  this  river  are  celebrated  for  a  severe  battle  fouirht 
in  November  1811  lietween  the  United  Stales^  troo]  s  and  the 
Indians,  ui  which  the  former  were  victorious. 

Whitewater  river  rises  in  this  state,  and  runnins:  in  a  S.  E.  di- 
rection,  receives  numerous  tributaries,  and  falls  into  the  Miami, 
in  Oiiio,  5  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Ohio. 
It  is  a  beautiful  transparent  stream,  and  abounds  with  fine  seats 
tor  mill.4,  many  of  which  are  already  erectcti  upon  it.  It  can 
easily  be  niiide  navigable  to  Brookville,  !;^0  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

.S7.  Jilan/s  river  rises  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  near  the  soiirceii 
uf  the  .Miami,  and  ninninsr  in  a  direction  west  of  north,  for  70 
miles,  joins  the  St.  Joseph^s  river,  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  this  state, 
to  form  the  Maumee.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  its 
source,  from  which  there  is  only  a  short  [lortage  to  Loraoue^s 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  Miami. 

Fact  of  the  Country^  Soil  and  PmductionsJ]  A  ridge  of  bills 
commences  near  the  mouth  of*  the  Wabash,  and  runs  in  a  N.  il. 
direction,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ohio,  at  no  great  distance, 
producing  a  broken  and  uneven  country.  North  of  these  hills 
lie  the  tlat  woods,  70  miles  wide.  Bordering  on  all  the  principal 
streams,  except  the  Ohio,  there  are  strips  of  bottom  un«l  prairie 
land,  of  a  rich  soil,  ami  nsually  from  3  to  6  miles  in  width.  The 
pruiricR  on  the  W'abash  are  the  finest  land  in  the  state.  Kemote 
from  the  rivers  the  country  is  broken  and  the  soil  light.  Di'- 
tween  the  Wabash  and  lake  Michigan,  the  laud  is  mosily  level, 
and  interspersed  with  woodlands,  prairies,  lakes  and  swamps. 

I'he  principal  productions  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  rye. 
flax,  hemp,  potatoes  and  tobacco.  In  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  otate,  near  Vevay,  on  the  Ohio,  the  vine  is  culli\atcd  with 
success.  On  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
'jourse.  th?  bc<t  kinJ  ofcou!  js  Ibuul  in  incxhau.'-tillc  <]uaniit:05  - 
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ud  nearih«  sburcen  of  several  of  the  navi^hle  riven,  (here  are 
nil  apringi  froin  nhlch  snlt  JniitiiindnDce  may  be  procureil.  Near 
Carydon,  in  thp  eoulhern  pnrl  of  the  stnte,  is  a  large  ca?c  abound- 
Inff  ivilti  E|»oin  tails  anrt  lulrpetre. 

Ckitf  ^VoiiM.]  KincfKOM,  Ihe  largest  tovfn,  is  on  the  ensl  brmk 
oTlhe  Waiiaih,  lOO  miles  from  i(«  junction  \w\\h  the  Ohio,  in  a 
direct  line^  but  nearly  800  \>y  the  cimnie  of  the  river.  The  fiet-« 
llenieat  was  commenced  ahoal  h  century  ngo  by  the  French 
fraiB  Lower  Canada,  many  ol'  whom  intermairied  with  the  Id- 
diant.  and  gradually  approximated  to  the  savage  stale.  Within 
I  few  yp;iri  American  eoiigrunls  have  ilocked  hilher  in  great 
Dtimber',  and  the  eoclely  is  rapidly  improvioj-  In  ISIUthe 
{KipiilatioB  was  BG3,  and  in  181)}  the  town  contained  350  dwelling 
bo.iie«  and  atores  ;  a  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $I,&UQ,()UU  ;  and  a 
eollepo. 

Maditen,  Ihe  capital  of  Jefl>r$on  connty.  »  on  the  Ohio,  45 
mile*  above  the  fulls,  und  75  below  Cincinnati.  It  ha*  grown 
very  rjjndly  fi<r  several  years  pnsl,  and  is  now  the  second  town 
ta  'ize  in  the  siMte.  The  population,  in  IS19,  was  estimated  at 
1.3*10. 

Cor^don,  Ihe  temporary  capital  of  the  Btale,  is  on  Indian 
r.reeic,  I  b  miles  from  its  junction  tv ith  the  Uhin,  and  C7  west  of 
Louisville  iu  Kentucky.  It  is  to  be  Ihe  lent  nf  government  till 
18«5.  Fopulation,  in  1819,  about  t,000.  JffrrtonvilU  ii  on  Ohio 
ri««r,ju!.|  above  llie  fill  Is,  and  oppontli' Louisville  in  K'-nlucky. 
A  company  ha*  been  incorponited  to  cut  n  canal  around  the  fall*, 
on  Ihe  Indiana  side  of  Ihe  river,  commenring  just  above  Ihii 
place.  Should  this  canal  be  formed,  JefTersonville  would  became 
a  place  of  imporiunce.  Vtvay,  the  capital  of  Switzerland  county, 
i»  pteai<iolly  situated  on  Ihe  Ohio,  nearly  equidislani  from  Cincin* 
na<t,  Letjii^ton  And  Louisville,  4.'i  miles  from  each.  The  iohab- 
rtunts  are  Immigrants  from  Switzerland.  In  I8U  Ihe  site  of  the 
town  wai  a  foi'esi,  hul  in  1817  itcnntained  84  dwelliiJg  bouses,  a 
tonrtbou«e,  jail,  market-house,  church  and  prinlin^  oflice.  Half 
a  mile  UrIdw  (he  Till,ige  are  Ihe  Swiss  vineyards,  where  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  has  been  successfully  introduced. 

Inkin-i  .Vin-i^alwn.]  Ahi.ut  B  miles  from  fort  Wayne,  in  the 
Dorlhcasi  pari  i^f  Ihe  clale,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wabash 
approaches  wilbin  a  short  distance  of  St  Mary's  river,  a  navi' 
table  hmncb  of  Ihe  Maumee  which  falls  into  lake  Erie.  When 
the  waters  are  very  high  these  rivera  overflow  Ihe  intervening 
hods  lo  such  a  depth,  that  loaded  boalR  pass  aver  with  facilily, 
Of  (he  prarficahilitv,  therefore,  of  connecting  them  by  a  canal 
there  can  be  no  dnulit ;  and  in  a  law  of  Congress  a^ropriating 
a  purlion  of  Ihe  public  lands  to  the  improvemenl  of  inland  nav i* 
galioo,  lOU.OOO  acres  were  assigned  for  defraying  the  expeme  of 
thi»  project. 

E-fuMimn.]  In  Ihe  act  of  Congrress  admitting  Ibis  stale  into 
the  Union,  one  aeclion,  or  Ibiriy  sistb  part,  of  each  township  was 
given  for  the  support  of  schools.  One  entire  town*hip.  or 
nA>iU,  acres,  said  to  b«  worth,  on  an  nverage,   10  dollara  as 
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Rcre,  w^n  al»o  given  for  the  supfiort  of  a  college.  The  college  19 
located  at  Viocennes,  and  a  large  brick  building  is  already  erected. 

Population.]  The  population  in  1800  was  2,500;  in  1810, 
21,520;  in  1815,  68,781;  and  in  1820,  147,178,  of  whom  190 
were  slaves  and  1,230  free  blacks.  A  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  f.  om  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas ;  the 
\  remainder  are  from  every  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  from  al- 
most every  nation  in  Europe.  The  Indian  title  to  large  tracts  of 
tine  land  has  been  recently  extinguished  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  number  of  immigrants  is,  in  consequence,  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Government]  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general 
a<t9embly.  consisting  of  a  senate  and  hou^e  of  representatives. 
The  representatives  are  chosen  annually  by  counties,  and  their 
number  can  never  be  less  than  36  nor  more  than  100.  The  sen- 
ators are  chosen  for  three  year#,  and  their  number  can  never  be 
less  than  one  third,  nor  more  than  one  half  of  the  nnmber  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who 
is  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  but  he  cannot  bold  hit- 
office  longer  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  nine  years. 

Judiciary  power.]  The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  snpreme 
court  and  such  inferior  coart»  as  the  general  assembly  may,  from^ 
time  to  time,  direct  and  establish.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  chosen  partly 
by  the  general  assembly,  and  partly  by  the  people  in  their  respect-^ 
ive  counties.  Thejnsticesof  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people 
in  the  several  towns,  and  hold  their  offices  for  five  years.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  coQrt»hold 
their  offices  for  seven  years. 


ILLINOIS. 

Siiuation  and  Extent]  Illinois  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Norlfr- 
West  teritory ;  EI.  by  lake  Michigan  and  Indiana  ;  S.  by  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  W.  by  Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it  from  the 
state  of  Missqari  and  Missouri  territory.  The  boundary  begins 
in  Ohfo  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  proceeds,*  thence, 
up  the  Bam%  and  with  the  line  of  Indiana,  to  the  north-wett  cor- 
ner of  said  state ;  thence,  east,  with  the  line  of  the  same  state,  to 
the  middle  of  lake  Michigan;  thence,  north,  along  the  middle  of 
said  lake,  to  the  parallel  of  42^  M  N.  lat.  ;  thence,  west,  along 
that  parallel,  to  the  middle  of  the  Bfississippi  river  ;  and  thence^ 
down  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Ohio  river;  and  thence,  op  the  latter  rirer,  along  its  north-west- 
ern shore,  to  the  place  of  beginning.    It  extends  from  37^  to  42^ 


30N,  lal.,  and  from  87°  IT  lo  91-50'  W.  ]on.     The  oreaisesli-: 
tBat«"l  «t  52,000  square  miles. 

Diviaioni.]     Illinois  is  divided  inlu  19  countiefi. 


C(HUfl». 

Pop. 
in  ISJO 

Chifflomu. 

Comthci.        Pap. 
in  in^ 

Chi'/  tet-n> 

Akiatider 

6« 

AnHTitB. 

Monroe,             1,537 

Harriiontillc 

Bond, 

5,9Sl 

FerrjKillG. 

Pope.                 2,610 

Golcondn, 

CWk, 

031 

Randolph,        3,49? 

Ka^karkin. 

Crawford, 

3,092 

SI.  Cloir,         5,553 

Belteiille. 

Edwards, 

3,444 

Palmyra. 

Linion.             8,368 

J  one  ■bur?. 

Fnoklid, 

1,763 

Wa^hinglon,     IJil7 

Covioston. 

fiillatin, 

3,165 

Shnwrioplown, 

Waj-oe,            1,IJ4 

Jacluon, 

1,S-13 

RrauDirillc. 

White,             4,828 

CMOli, 

Uttrttca, 

691 

J«tio.ot., 

843 

Tolal,          55,211 

Madison, 

13,550 

EdnardivillG, 

liivert]  This  state  b  well  provided  wilh  iiHvig'able  tvnler.i. 
It  is  hordered  on  three  sides  by  the  great  rivers  iVabaih,  Ohio 
wti  Jidi»nuip/n  ;  its  N.  E.  corner  touches  upon  lake  Michigim, 
sod  it  i«  intersected  by  the  Itliuoii  end  Kaikaikia,  which  ruu 
from  N.  E.  lo  S,  VV.  through  the  heart  of  the  slnte. 

The  lllinoU  u  formed  by  the  Kankakee  und  the  respUn^s, 
which  anite  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  slate.  Afler  their  union,  the 
rirer  roos  in  a  S.  W.  direction  nearly  400  miles,  and  falls  into  the 
Mif^isaippi  18  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mis>ouri.  It  has  a 
gentle  curreril,  and  is  iiavii;nl>le  for  boats  nearly  to  ils  Bourre. 
The  Illinois  has  numerous  Irihiiiiiries,  several  of  which  are  aavi- 
gnble  for  boats  more  than  100  miles. 

The  Kaakaikia  rices  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ihaslate,  between 
the  Illinois  and  Wnhash,  and  running  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, falls  into  the  Mississippi  BA  miles  below  the  month  of  the 
Illinois,  al'ter  a  course  of  1 50  miles,  for  130  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gable. 

The  other  considerable  rivers,  beginning'  in  the  N.  W.  are, 
1.  lionky  rivtr,  which  rises  near  the  northern  hoondary  of  the 
state,  and  running  in  a  S.  W,  direction,  enters  the  Mississippi  1(59 
milM  above  the  moulb  of  the  Illinois,  after  a  course  ofSOu  miles. 
Z.  The  JIa  Vase,  which  runs  into  the  Missifsippi,  55  miles  above 
Ibe  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  boais  60  miles. 
^  SoUitt  river,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ohio,  26  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Wabaah.  It  is  navigable  30  miles.  Then 
t^  alt  works,  belonging'  to  the  United  Slates,  on  thia  stream,  30 
•HiM  from  lis  mouth.  4.  The  LittU  fVahash,  which  runs  into  the 
Wabaah,  afew  miles  from  Ohio  river,  after  a  southerly  course  of 
norethan  100  miles.  5.  The  Chicago,  which  empties  itself  inis 
lak«  Michigan,  at  ils  southern  extremity.  The  portage  from 
Clucogo  river  to  the  Desplanes,  one  of  the  head  branchex  of  the 
UliBoii,  is  only  9  miles,  and  the  iHod  here  is  so  low  as  ollen  to  be 
corered  wilh  water  and  passed  in  boats. 

Face  of  the  Coantry,  Soil  and  ProJucd'oiu.]  The  grenler  part 
4tf  the   state  is  eilher   Hat   or  rolling.     Extensive  |>rairie«  are 
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Mpread  over  two  thirds  of  its  surface.  The  soil  may  be  diTided 
into  six  classes.  1.  Bottoms,  hearing  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 
This  land  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  is  found  on  all  the  principal 
rivers.  It  varies  in  width  from  50  rods  to  2  miles,  and  is  of  in- 
exhaustible fertility.  2.  Newly  formed  land,  found  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  There  are  many  thousand  acres  of  this  land  at  the 
month  of  the  Wabash,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  annually  inundated,  and  is  very  unhealthy. 
3.  Dry  prairies,  near  the  rivers,  bordering  on  the  bottom  land, 
but  elevated  from  30  to  100  feet.  The  prairies  of  the  Illinois 
river  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  east  of  the  Missisnippi,  and 
have  alone  been  estimated  at  1,200,000  acres.  Thisfioil  is  not 
inferior  to  the  first  rate  river  bottom?.  4.  Wet  prairie,  found 
remote  from  rivers  or  at  their  sources.  The  soil  is  generally 
cold  and  barren,  abounding  with  swamps  and  ponds,  and  covered 
with  a  tall  coarse  grass.  5.  Timbered  land,  moderately  hilly, 
well  watered,  and  of  a  rich  soil.  6.  Hills,  of  a  sterile  soil,  and 
destitute  of  timber,  or  covered  with  stinted  oaks  and  pines. 

Corn  is  at  present  the  staple  production.  Wheat  does  well,  ex* 
cept  on  the  bottoms,  where  the  soil  is  too  rich.  Tobacco  grows 
to  great  perfection.  Flax,  hemp,  oats,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes 
do  as  well  as  in  Kentucky. 

Miliiary  Bounty  Lands.]  In  1817  there  were  in  Illinois  up* 
wards  of  16,000,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
obtained  by  purchase  from  the  Indians.  The  portion  of  these 
lands  lying  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Misiiissippi  has  been  as- 
signed by  Congress,  as  bounty  lands,  to  the  soldiers  who  enlisted 
during  the  late  war.  The  whole  amount  surveyed  is  about 
5,530,000  acr^  equal  to  8,640  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into 
240  townships.  This  land  is  represented  to  be  of  an  excellent 
quality. 

Chief  Towttf.]  Kaskaskia^  the  seat  of  government,  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  Kaska^kia  river,  11  milc^s  from  it^  mouth,  and  150 
S.  W.  of  Vincennes.  It  contains  about  160  houses  scattered  over 
an  extensive  plain.  The  town  was  settled  upwards  of  100  years 
ago  from  liOwer  Canada,  and  about  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  ar« 
of  French  origin. 

Cahokia  is  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Mississippi  one  mile  below  the  town,  4  miles  south 
of  St.  Louis,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  5^  N.  W.  of 
Kaskaskia.  It  contains  about  1,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
are  of  French  origin. 

Shawneetawn^^  the  capital  of  Gallatin  county,  is  on  the  north 
bank  of  Ohio  river,  12  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and 
12  E.  of  the  ffalt  works  belonging  to  the  United  States,  on  Saline 
creek.  The  inhabitants  are  suppprteci  principally  by  the  profits 
of  the  salt  trade. 

EdwardsoUU^  the  capital  oC  Madison  county.  Is  a  flourishing 
town,  on  Cahokia  river,  22  miles  N.  £.  of  St.  Louis.  Cairo  is  sit4 
uated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  with  (he  Mississippi. 


Canai*  and  Roails.']  A  canal  haa  bf>en  prnjer.lfiil  tn  unite  tbe 
heai)  waters  oflhe  llli[>oJ!<  with  lake  MicliJ«Hn.  The  Illinois,  and 
th«  Cbica^^o,  u  river  uf  lake  Michigan,  nve  sn  cnnoerlej,  thai  in  ' 
r'resheie  boiits  (jms  reH^ilj  from  one  to  the  other.  For  tbe  im- 
proT«inenI  orihiRnaTtt^iilion  llic  government  ol'  tbe  United  Statei 
bas  approprialei)  100,000  acreit  of  land.  Thi«  cnnal  will  open^ 
probably  nl  less  eipea^e  than  any  olber,  a  commnnicalion  between 
the  grenl  hike«  and  the  Mi«Hi<ii[<pi ;  but  n»  ther^  are  no  fellle- 
meoM  of  any  importance  on  Ibe  iborea  of  lake  Michigno,  h  will 
prubiibly  be  some  time  before  thia  communication  will  be  opened. 

Two  percenl.  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  t|ie  Uniled  Stales' landii, 
tying  within  (he  state,  are  to  he  expended  uuitcr  tlie  direction  of 
Congrvri,  in  mnkini;  roads  leading  to  the  titale. 

Hdiicaiion.]  At  the  time  of  the  Bdmifwion  of  Illinois  into  the 
L'nion,  in  18)8,  the  governmeut  oflhe  United  5l»ie8  granted  to 
the  stale,  on  certain  condittoni,  one  aection  or  thirly-siilh  part  of 
every  township  for  the  support  of  schools  ;  Hiid  three  per  cent. 
of  the  nett  procced!i  of  ^h^^  United  States'  tinJ»,  lying  witbin  the 
tiale,  for  the  ^ncouragpement  of  learning',  of  which  one  eixth  part 
miisl  be  bestowed  on  n  college  or  iinivcrsiiy.  As  a  fartber  pro- 
vision for  the  uoiversily,  two  entire  lownsbips  huve  lieen  f^iven 
to  the  legislature. 

As  the  condition  of  these  grants,  the  conrention,  which  formed 
lilfl  constitution  oflhe  state,  wat  required  to  provide,  by  an  ordi- 
natice  which  is  irrevocahle  without  tbe  consent  of  Conorrew,  that 
all  land*  Hold  hy  the  United  Stales  shM  be  exempt  from  every 
sp«cies  oftuxation  for  tive  yenrs  from  the  day  of  snle  ;  al<o,  that 
the  bounty  lands  granted  lor  military  services  during  Ibe  lata 
war,  shall,  il'  tbcy  continue  In  be  held  hy  ibe  patentees,  or  tbeir 
h«ira,  remain  exempt  from  taxes  for  tbrec  years  from  the  date 
of  the  patents  ;  and  thai  the  lands  belonging  to  tbe  citizens  of 
■  be  United  States  residing  without  the  staie,  i^hall  never  be  taxed 
higher  thin  landi  belonging  to  persons  residing  thi'rein. — Similar 
provisions  are  retjulre'l  nf  all  (be  new  stales  us  the  condition  on 
which  they  receive  grants  of  iHnd  and  money  fur  the  »npporl  cf 
schools,  roads  and  canals.  It  is  aUo  n^iinlly  refjiiired  that  all  th^ 
usvigablc  waters  of  the  Btale  shall  he  uommon  highways,  and  loi' 
er«r  free  M'toll  or  duty  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  dtatcs. 

Popjilniion.^  The  pnpululion  bas  increased  vt^ry  rajiidly  with- 
in a  few  years.  In  IS  10  it  W!ts  IS,S3S  ;  in  1318.  .ib,^-20:  aud  lu 
1820,  33,211  ;  of  whom,  917  were  ^blve<.  Th.;  setllcioBnts  »i 
present  are  principally  conCned  to  Ihe  banks  of  the  MuMis-sipjii, 
the  Kiiskaskia  and  ita  branrbes.  There  ar«  a  icw  aUo  on  ttin 
Wabash  anH  the  Ohio.  The  conslifutiun  provides  thut  no  muit: 
•lavt^dt^ball  be  introduced  into  the  stale. 

IiuUhiii.]  Thei-e  arc  aliool  1 5,000  Indians  in  this  stale  and 
Indiana.  Tbe  principal  IrilK'S  arc  Ihe  Sum,  3,-lW  in  numtior,  uii 
Hucky  ririr,  I  mili^.  of  tbe  Mississippi,  ami  41)0  ai-ovo  bi. 
Louis  ;  tile  r..iii,Ti,'aiiimict,  ii.OOO  in  niiniUr,  aroimd  the  sou;;,ti ,. 
part  of  lake  Michrg<in  ;  t!ie  D.-fcK'nrccind  several  other  lribcs,{ji 
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White  river  in  Indiana  ;  and  (he  Miamies  and  Eel  river  Indianr, 
Id  Indiana,  on  branches  of  the  Wabash. 

Governmetit]  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  a»- 
sembly  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The 
representatives  are  chosen  for  two  years  and  the  senators  for  four 
years.  The  number  of  representatives  cannot  be  less  than  27 
nor  more  than  36,  until  the  number  of  inhabitants  shall  amount  to 
100,000  ;  and  the  number  of  senators  can  never  be  less  than  one 
third  nor  more  than  one  half  of  the  number  of  representatives. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  by 
the  people  for  four  years,  but  he  is  not  eligible  for  more  than  four 
years  in  any  term  of  eight  years.  In  all  elections,  every  white 
mule  inhabitant,  having  resided  in  the  state  six  months,  is  allowed 
to  vote,  and  the  constitution  requires  that  all  votes  shall  be  gives 
viva  voce. 

Judiciary  power.]  The  judiciary  power  is  vested  iu  a  supreme 
court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  ^hall  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  assembly  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  till 
removed  by  the  governor  on  ihe  address  of  two  thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  general  assembly. 

Minerals.]  Copperand  lead  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  state. 
Coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  hanks  of  Au  Vase  river;  on  the 
Illinois,  260  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  in  places  near  Kaskaakia 
and  Edwardsville.  Salt  is  made  at  the  United  States'  saline,  oa 
Saline  river,  to  the  amount  of  200,000  bushels  annually,  and  is 
•old  at  the  works  for  50  and  75  cents  a  bushel.  These  salt  works 
supply  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 


MISSOURI. 

Situaiion  and  Extent]  Missouri  is  bounded  E.  by  Mississippi 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  ; 
S.  by  Arkansas  territory  ;  W.  and  N.  by'Missouri  territory.  The 
boundary  line  runs  as  follows  :  beginning  in  the  Mississippi  river 
in  lat.  36^  N.  it  runs  due  west  along  that  parallel  to  the  river  St. 
Vrancis  ;  thence,  up  that  river,  to  the  parallel  of  36^  30'  north  lat- 
itude ;  thence,  west,  along  that  parallel,  till  it  meets  the  meridiaiii 
which  passes  through  the  mouth  of  Kansas  river;  thence,  north, 
along  that  meridian,  till  it  meets  the  parallel  of  latitude,  which 
piisses  through  the  mouth  of  Dcs  Moines  river;  thence,  east,  along 
ti>Ht  parallel  to  the  Mississippi  river;  and  thence,  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Mississippi  to  the  place  of  beginning.  It  extends  trom 
36°  to  about  40**  30  N.  lat.  and  from  89°  t#64°  10'  W.  loo.  The 
aroa  is  estimated  at  60,000  bquare  miles. 

Divisions.]     The  state  ii  divided  into  15 counties. 


eUnK^. 

Pap- in  1830. 

SUti 

C»t>e  Girarileau, 

5,96S 

Cooper, 

6,939 

Frimklin, 

2,379 

Ho«anl, 

I3.42e 

2,1 

Jrffcrson, 

I,R3,^ 

Lincoln, 

1,1562 

»»<li3on. 

2,047 

Hotil^omerj', 

3,07.1 

New  Matinil, 

2,296 

Piko, 

3,747 

SI.  Cliarles, 

3,970 

St.  Oeaevieve, 

4,962 

Si.  Uuis, 

10.049 

l.( 

Waihingtoti, 

2,769 

Wavne. 

1,413 

Freclericklown 


St.  Cliurlco. 
Si,  Oenevieve. 
St.  Lnuis. 


Total,  0e,5C6  10,222 

ttivtrt.^  The  Afuiifippi  washes  llie  en^itcrn  boiimlnry  of  Ihe 
ilale  rrooi  the  montli  of  Ihe  Dcs  Moines  iiIrii'I  t'l  Ihal  ol'lhe  hU 
Francis,  a  di»lance  ofmnre  ihnn  5U0  tniles.  Tbe  Minowi  Etvtses 
Ihe  western  lioiinilnry,  and  running  in  Hti  enslerlj  ilifectioo 
through  the  hwrl  cl'  Ilie  iliile,  ili»chnrgr.i  ifelf  into  ibe  Mi»sis- 
■ippi,  18  mileH  helow  (he  moulb  of  ibe  llliDuia,  <ii>d  193  above 
IbBtofthp  Ohio. 

The  principal  tribntaries  iif  the  Miwicsipjii  from  tbi>  slafe,  iire, 
I.  Sa.'frirer,  which  joint  it  73  miles  nbovc  Hip  month  ol'  the 
flltDAis,  arter  a  course  ofsevcral  hiimlrcd  miles,  tor  2U0  of  which 
it  is  navigable.  2.  The -WiMouri.  3.  The  Merrimack,  which 
enteni  it  18  milc«  below  St.  Lnui«,  Hfler  a  N.  I'.,  course  of  more 
than  300  mile^.  It  is  only  nxvigablp  aboul  W  mile.",  except  in 
k^h  floods  in  the  spring  and  I'mII,  wbea  most  ofil^  triltularies  may 
bfl  Mcended  with  boats. 

Tbe  principal  Iribuf.-iries  of  (he  Mi!<sonri  from  tbia  Elate,  are, 
1.  The  Gaieonade,  which  enters  it  abont  100  miles  from  ils  con- 
fiii«Kewi(h  the  Mississippi,  afieranortberly  course  of  200iniief. 
Tbe  current  is  rapid,  and  affords  by  its  fall  manjr  milJ  seals;  boats 
and  rafti  may  descend  with  ease,  but  the  ascpnt  is  attended  with 
l^at  labor.  2.  the  Otage,  which  risea  in  Missonri  territory  near 
lbs  9Gth  degree  of  west  longitude,  flbonl  100  miles  north  of  the 
baolu  of  the  ArkntMas,  and  after  meandering  in  an  east  and  north- 
ewt  direc(ioii  for  a  distance  of  90O  miles,  unites  nith  the  Miv 
uarl,  133  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  I(  is 
MTtgable  for  boa(s  600  miles-  3.  Grand  rirer,  which  rises  in 
ifiwoori  territory,  and  running  in  a  aontheustei'l  v  direction,  joins 
tbe  Miaaaari  about  100  miles  above  the  moutb  of  the  Osage.  If 
ii  naTigable  forboals  600  miles. 

Black  river  rises  near  the  sources  uf  the  Merilmttck  and  the 
CascDoade,  and  running  in  a  southerly  direction  is  joined  by  Cur- 
Knt,  Thomsi,  Spriog   aoi   StrBWherrjr  riven,  after  which  it 
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crosses  (be  southern  boundiirj  of  the  state  into   Arkaosat  ieni" 
lory  and  forms  a  junction  with  White  river. 

The  St  Francis  rises  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  and 
running*  in  a  southerly  direction  inio  Arkansas  territory,  falls  into 
the  Mississippi  after  a  course  of  500  miles.  The  navigation  is 
obstructed  by  a  raft  of  trees,  brush,  Sic.  about  250  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

Face  of  the  Conntry,'\  The  lands  immediately  on  the  bankti 
of  the  rivc:i*s  are  level,  but  as  you  recede  from  them  towards  the 
interior,  the  country  rises,  passings  sometimes  gradually  and  some- 
times al'Hiptly  into  elevated  barrens,  flinty  ridges  and  rocky 
cliffs.  This  portion  of  the  state  is,  therefore,  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion; but  it  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures.  The  highest  land  is  in 
a  ridge  which  commences  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  extends  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion to  the  bauks  of  the  White  river,  in  Arkansas  territory,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  400  miles,  and  occasionally  rises  into  peaks  of 
mountain  height.  This  ridge  serves  to  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Jlissouri  from  those  of  the  Mississippi,  the  streams  on  one  side 
running  south  into  the  latter,  and  those  on  the  other,  running 
north  into  the  former. 

SoiL]  The  soil  is  either  very  rich  or  very  poor ;  it  is  cither 
bottom  land  or  cliff,  either  prairie  or  barren  ;  there  is  very  little 
of  an  intermediate  quality.  The  lands  immediately  npon  tbe 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  rich,  producing  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  flax,  hemp  and  tobacco  in  great  aimndance. 

The  lands  bordering  on  the  Missouri,  during  its  whole  pro- 
gress through  this  state,  are  rich  beyond  comparison.  They 
consist  of  a  stratum  of  black  alluvial  soil,  of  unknown  depth,  par- 
taking largely  of  the  properties  of  marl,  and  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  forest  trees. 

The  banks  of  the  Gasconade  afford  but  a  small  proportion  of 
arable  lands,  being  bordered  with  rocks  and  sterile  bills.  The 
rocks  are,  however,  cavernous  and  afford  saltpetre,  and  the  hillfl 
arc  covered  with  pine  timber,  which  is  sawed  into  boards  and 
plank.  In  these  two  articles  the  commerce  of  the  river  will  al- 
ways principally  consist  On  this  stream  are  already  situated 
several  saw  mills,  where  boards  and  plank  arc  cut  for  the  St. 
Louis  market,  and  several  saltpetre  caves  are  worked. 

Osage  river  affords  in  its  whole  length  large  bodies  of  the 
choicest  prairie  land,  interspersed  with  wood  land,  and  oc- 
casionally with  hills.  Its  banks  afford  also  exhaostless  beds  of 
coal,  and  some  iron  and  lead  are  found.  A  part  of  the  country  on 
this  river  has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  United  States 
from  the  Indians,  but  there  are  as  yet  few  settlements  of  whites. 

The  lands  on  Salt  river  are  noted  for  their  fertility,  and  the 
settlements  on  its  banks  are  rapidly  progressing.  Much  of  the 
land  on  the  Merrimack  is  poor;  and  near  its  sources  are  large 
forests  of  pinesk 

There  is  much  excellent  land  on  the  St  Francis,  mixed  with 
some  that  ii  rockv.  and  bordered,  near  its  mouth,  with  much  that 


I-  ^naTDcv.  I..W.  nii:I  ovrrlloivn.  Tlir  Iiank*  of  Rfack  river,  «n<l 
or'  Mil  it-  (nl>ii[:iri-"'.  nll.^nl  »tri|X'  ol'nch  alluv-i»l  Inn.t. 

ll<mui-.]       >i|ii.it<-il    Ix-In II.1-  :ir.lh  nml  4ii|li  rlpcrro*    nl' 

iiiTtii  liiiiinilo.  itu-  -uiw  III  .Mi»ii(iri  f-tijut*  a  rlimsite  «l  n-nmrlcii- 
l.lc   .iTrrtK.v    mill   ti-injuniH-   nitritirli-     it   i«  •ijiiiilly  «-x<;ni]>lcd 

Ti'<ni    Itii-  h'lt  -uii>n)i-r^  ol'  tlii'  i-iiiie! 1  llic  cntil    wiiilprs  ol'  the 

i.iirlh,  :i  iii<-<l:iim  li-i[i|<il>  r:ili-iiliilD(l  lu  fdtiT  ihe  (itir>uit'  nt'apTt- 

•-iiltiirc,  <  »niiii<'rcc  aixl  i).1vii,riI A  rlenr  I'liic  nky  i«  cliHrncI^r- 

i-lir  r.t  ilii-  r.iiiiiirv.  an-l  iiti  atmn*|>)ifre  of  iiniir>ii»l  drvncg  f  k- 
<:m)il^  lli<-  iiili.il'it.iu:'  I'lum  thu*e  iiulmniinrjr  rnini'liiints  tvliicli 
atf  -.1  !>.■  I'lcnt  iti  -onic  iillhr  Alhiiilic  Mater 

/V.../j,(i'i).-.|  'I'lio  rliiDiiiv  i?  l*v(iriit>l<''(o  ihp  prmliiclion*  of 
I'l- vi'ifi't  il-lf  kiiK;r!nm.  .iii>]  it  wouli)  1>c  diiricnlt  to  point  <iul  a 
Mi'iirxi  >'i'  I'liiitilrv  ivliicli  .ifTinl*  >i  inuic  iiilortlin:;  tioM  fnr  the 
li.i*  in.-i.  Til*"  |if  iiirir*  nnil  liiiricti*  iirc  coriTcil  with  ii  [in'tu*ii>n 
M  Hii  I  ;1.)Hr.'r-.  -hn,l><  ami  |>hint>,  -iiiit  ihr  ntlliviitpd  l>'-lil<  tii'lil 
)■'  t'li-  j>li;itiT  a  :;ri'.it  |>r(i|iortii>n  of  I  tic  ii^clul  vppi'tiililt-K  nl'  lliP 
f.i'ili.  <'i,ni  •ii''i:i  I'd*  ri'iniirkulilv  »e\\  :  nn  nniiitrv  "iirpitucM 
Ii,-  l,,...'(.  u\  ihi'  Mi"oiiri  I.T  thi-  vVur  uC  il-  cf>\.*.     VVhpjit,  rji-, 

0  i'-.  fl  It.  :iii>)  li.mi-  iirf  id'M  rni'i-d  »|iti  ulviitititjn!.  ToKirco  \* 
:i'i  <i  ti<  li>  r<-<-i-n(Iv  iiitroducc'l.  Imt  i-  fi-iind  In  "ur'-cctl  wrll,  Hi.d 
I'll'  hill.!'  .in-  -iii.t'lD  l«-  a-  nrll  a(!H|>i<->l  l»  il4  i;r  tvth  n^.  tli<<«c  ul' 
K*-i>liii  \i\  .iiir|  Viri:iiii;i.  I'l'ltoii  in  riti*pd  in  the  'uutlicm  pRrl  ol* 
till  tiiiitc  fur  iHmilv  U-I-,  hut  ir  not  nn  ndmntitifrou*  crop  for  mur- 
kfl.  Th-'  •liiiiilu  .-ind  "o  lar«  nl>n  ndiii'tcd  in  Ihe  grunlh  of  ih*? 
■ivi-t'i  nr  CirMhiin  |>iit:it<ii',  nnd  In  iVuii  Iretw  nf  vnnou'  kind*, 
'i'lii-  luxiirhiiit  eniMtl)  orgra"  i»  thn  nood^  nlToTih  amptr  riinc" 
l'>r  (-alllc  :iiil  hnr>(<-,  and  thi'v   nn-   riiii*l,inllv    ki'|il    fill.      Il«i;4 

;t:'.,  .ii-p  •iirfn-'l   M  tun  .ii  l.i'iri' d  In  Ihp   i:)'!  nre  killed  iVnm 

t!ie  ttiiiHl'.  Th<TO  1*  I'crliMpn  DO  cduuirv  in  ihi  wiirld  nhere 
r.ittlr.  h..sf-.ii„t  -hi-ei.r,m  he  nJ'Pii  «jth  !"'u  little  troiihlc  luidcj- 
["i,-e  ,(•  II.  <..ni<-  |<;irl*  ul  lhi«KMte. 

.1/iiifni/'.  I       The  ni(>'<t  reninrkiiMr    r<-:iliire    in    Mi«nim    i<    it* 

|ra-l  n ••.  which  iirc  |tr»hnblv  thi'  m<M  i-itcn'-ivc  no  the  k'"'"*- 

'I"li.>  .Kriii.v  .1  di-trict  hcuve'on  ;}7'  :ind  :ll!''  ,N.  lat,  and  Cv'  mid 
r>."  \V.  I(.n.  lAti-ndii's  m  I.-n-^th  from  ihe  head  water*  nf  St.  Krnn- 
ri-  rirer  in  a  N  W.  •Iircrli.n  Ik  th**  l^lerrimnck,  a  di'taiict  (il'l) 
mi!'-  .  =iii.l  in  l-r.-:.<li1>  iVoin  the  Mi»i.M|>|>i,  in  a  ^.W,  dtrct  tion.  Ab 
III  !•■-.  TIn-v  ri.injiri'-  a  ri-n«ideruMe  [inrt  of  ihc  riiiintiei>  of 
U->-)itiiS<"<i.<'*  nt't  ii't  e.  .■•'tliT-vn  iind  Madison,  and  cover  iinaren 
ii  rirri'  l]<.>n  t.n"'  •.|inri'  niilc".  Tlie  ore  it  of  the  richest  and 
I'  ir>'>t  kill '.  }!•  h'i->£  III  the  liirpc  wn_\  frum  CO  lu  To  )i«r  cent,  of 
l<"i>>  •»■  •  \.  \i  r\  't-  ill  (|ii:inl<(iv>  ■iillicieni  to  ■upplv  all  the  dc- 
!■.:'<  I<  !•:  til*'  T'liti  •!  .'■Lilf".  anil  .illow  a  hrEre  sur|ilw  fur  cspor- 

1  r.  1.  Til-'  iT.iri  «:<  -  nf  H-ntkint;  the  mine*  have  hitherto  he»ii 
\<T\  iiiii'rTlVi  t,  ;(iid  ron-hicled  itithoul  ikill.  ^v'tem  nr  ccnnomv. 
y  :    t|r.  *■■  I trrai'i  <<*iinMt>'!i  the   nnniial   prodnri'  nl  mere  ihaii 

..'  I.I.'.-.  )  i.i|u.U,  nhirluit  four  rent«  a  pound  is  itnnh  J!l'Jt>,UUl>. 
■|  ii  ■  n>'  1,  .iT.imJi-'  n'i«  wt-rked  i»  IJ,  and  the  number  of  men 
f  ;>ii  :.'t-"l  I-  iti>iit-  ih-i->  I. I'm. 

I  '-.i'/  7, ■..«>.  I  .'■•.  /."iii'v  the  cnpil:il  of  St.  I.oui*  county.  ntnl 
")[    I  *<•■■-:  t'lK-)  in  the  -Iiile.  *(unil»  uu  thn  wcil  side  of  llie  X-^ 
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sissippi,  18  miles  below  the  month  of  the  Mis^otiri,  200  abore  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  1/200  above  New  Orleans.  The  sitoa- 
tion,  in  point  of  beaut  j,  health  and  convenience,  is  rnrclj  equalled. 
The  bank  of  the  river  ascends  gradually  from  the  landing  to  the 
rear  of  the  town,  where  it  terminates  in  a  plain  which  extendi 
for  Id  miles  aroimd*,  and  cou!*i^ts  of  a  stratum  of  rich  allaviaF 
soil,  bottomed  on  limCKtouc  rock.  The  houses  are  principallj 
built  on  three  parallel  streets,  which  extend  more  than  2  miles 
along  the  river,  and  rise  each-  above  the  other. 

No  inland  town  in  the  world  is  more  advantageously  ritaated 
for  commerce  than  St.  Louis.  It  is  near  (he  point  where  several 
of  the  largest  rivers  in  America  unite  their  waters.  It  is  the  naW 
ural  depot  for  the  va«t  aad  fertile  regions  watered  by  the  Mii- 
souri,  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and  their  numerous 
tributaries ;  rivers,  which  traverse  the  continent  for  thousands  of 
miles  in  various  directions,  and  along  whose  banks  the  tide  of 
population  is  now  rolling  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Mea^ores 
have  already  been  taken  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  divert  the  fur  trade  of  the  north-west  regions  and  the  Upper 
Missouri,  [which  has  been  heretofore  engrossed  by  British  traders 
aid  carried  on  through  the  hikes  and  Montreal,]  into  its  natural 
channels,  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  whenever  it  is  accofls-' 
plisbed,  St.  Louis  will  be  the  centre  of  this  proBtable  commerte. 
Intercourse  by  steam-boats  is  now  constantly  maintained  with  the 
towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  particularly  with  New-Orleans. 
The  town  is  in  a  state  of  very  rapid  improvement  Popolafioo, 
in  1816,  2,000;  in  ISeO,  4,598. 

Herculaneunif  the  capital  of  Jefferson  county,  is  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, 30  miles  below  i>t.  Louis,  and  36  from  the  centre  of  tbe  lead 
mine  country.  1^1  ere  are  storc-hou«es  for  the  lead,  and  several 
shot  towers,  nhere  shot  is  made.  The  value  of  lead  expoitcd 
from  this  place  in  18  months,  ending  in  June,  1818.  was  5170,000. 

St,  Genevieve^  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  nume^  is  oo 
the  MissisMippi,  30  miles  below  Herculaneum.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  lead  markets,  and  before  the  settlpment  of  Herculan- 
eum, all  the  lead  made  at  the  mines  was  shipped  from  this  place. 

Si.  Charles  is  a  handsome  and  flourishing  town,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Misfonri,  SI  miles  from  it;*  mouth,  and  18  N.  W.  of  St. 
Louis.  It  was  originally  settled  by  the  French,  but  there  are 
now  many  Aroericin  settler^. 

Franklin^  the  capital  of  Hnward  county ,-is  on  the  Missnurii  and 
is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  richest  tract!!  of  land  west  of  the  Al- 
leghany mountains.  Kmigranta  arc  now  docking  to  this  country 
in  great  numbers. 

Potosi^  the  capital  of  Washington  county,  is  60  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  St.  IjOUih,  and  Aiy  W.  of  S(.  (jeiifvieve.  It  is  in  the  centre  ut 
the  mining  diMrict.  Within  a  circle  of  CO  miles  around  ii,  there 
are  about  40  lead  mintw. 

Among  the  other  to%vns  arc  Cupr  (riranhnu^  on  the  Mississippi 
"0  mi Ic'K  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  A'ev  Madrid^  on  tbt 
Missifedippi,  70  milei^  below  the  mouth  uf  the  Ohio  ;  and  Caret- 
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dalttj  on  the  MiuiMippi,  C  milefl  below  S(.  Louti,  and  ncarlv  oji*' 
posite  Cahokia  in  IllinoU. 

PoyulatioH.]  The  population,  in  1810,  was  20,657 ;  in  IB20, 
eiclu«ive  ot'  Indian*,  66«&86,  of  whom  10,222  were  ^lavev.  MoM 
of  the  inhahitanls  are  immifi^runts  who  have  arrived  within  the 
Ja^t  lie  veil  yen  n.  l*hey  coiisiM  of  people  from  various  parts  oi* 
the  United  Stales  and  from  Europe.  A  iarg^e  proportion  arc 
from  Tenoe9!iee,  Kentucky,  New-York,  and  New-England.  The 
orii^inal  inhabitants  were  French  and  Spanivh  There  are  few 
of  Ihe  Utter  remaining^,  but  the  former  constitute  a  respectable 
pmimrtion  of  the  population. 

E'lucaiion  and  Internal  imprnfrement]  MiMOuri  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  18S1.  In  the  act  of  admiytsion,  Congrem 
granted  lo  the  state  one  section  or  thirty  sixth  part  of  every 
town<(bip  for  the  support  of  common  schools ;  and  one  township 
for  the  support  of  a  colloQfe.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  nctt  pror.peds 
of  the  ^aic  of  pulilic  lands  w;i8  aUo  appropriated  to  making 
roads  a^d  canals,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

•IniiquUiet.]  S«>«eral  skeletons  were  discovered  in  the  fall  of 
1818,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Merrimack,  which  iD4!icate  a 
stature  uousally  ^mall,  and  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  an  eatinct  race  of  human  beings,  of  dwarfish  origin, 
who  inhabited  the  country  at  a  former  period.  None  of  the 
gniTes  exceed  four  feet  in  length,  and  somt;  are  less  than  two 
feel,  in  one,  which  by  actual  measurement,  was  only  2:^  inches, 
the  teeth  of  the  skeleton  indicated  that  the  person  had  arrived 
to  the  age  of  maturity. 

Commerct.  ]  The  exports  are  lead,  shot,  whiskey,  floar,  com, 
hemp,  tlax,  tew  cloth,  furs  and  provisions.  Horses  also  may  be 
ranked  among  the  exports,  considerable  drores  beimr  annually 
driven  off  to  Kentucky,  Red  river  and  other  places. — Commerce 
is  now  carried  on  chiolly  with  the  cities  of  New-Orleans,  Phi- 
ladelphia«  New-York  and  Pittsburgh.  The  lead  is  taken  down 
the  Mi&iissippi  in  boats  to  New-Orleans,  and  there  either  sold,  or 
shipped  to  Philadelphia  or  New-York.  The  dry  goods  with 
which  this  country  is  supplied  are  principally  purchased  at  Phi* 
ladplphia,  and  transported  across  the  Alleghany  mountains  to 
Pillsbui^h,  and  thence  taken  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Missis- 
sippi in  bo4ts.  The  groceries  are  principally  purchased  at 
N(*w-Orleans.  and  brought  up  in  boats.  Steam  boats  have  lately 
4  ns^roHsed  this  business,  and  should  they  continue  to  multiply  at 
the  rate  now  indicated,  will  in  a  few  years  throw  keel  boats  and 
,l>argis  entirely  out  of  employment. 


MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 

Situaiian  and  Extent.]  Michigan  territory  is  bounded  JIf.  by 
lake  Superior;  E.  by  lakes  Hnron,  St.  Clair  and  Erie;  S.  by 
Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  \V.  Ly  the  Northwest  territory.    On  thr 
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north  and  east,  the  houndarv  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Tniterf 
!>tates ;  on  the  ^outh  it  is  (he  same  with  the  northern  houndaries 
of  Ohio  aud  Indiana;  on  the  west,  the  line  heg'ins  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  lake  Michigan,  and  runs  dnc  north  to  lake  Supe- 
rior. The  territory  extends  from  41**  31'  to  46**  30'  N.  lat.  and 
Irom  B2°  to  ahout  86**  W  Ion.  it  is  350  miles  loog  from  north  to* 
south,  and  21 2  broad  on  the  southern  boundary.  The  area  is  cs* 
timated  at  40,000  square  miles. 

Divuions.]  The  territory  is  divided  by  lake  Michigan  inlD 
two  part?.  The  eastern  and  much  the  largest  division  it  a 
peninsula,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  lakes  Michigno,  HuroDi 
St.  Clair  and  Erie,  and  on  the  south  side  by  the  states  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  The  western  division  is  also  a  peninsula,  incloced 
between  Uke  Superior,  lake  Michigan  and  the  western  bouodarj 
of  the  territory.  The  part  of  Michigan  to  which  the  Indian  title 
has  been  extinguished  is  a  tract  in  the  S.  £.  along  the  banks  of 
lak^  Erie,  lake  St.  Clair,  and  lake  Huron,  extending  as  far  north 
as  Thunder  bay  river,  and  hack  to  the  westward  about  Sl^miles; 
bef>idps  some  small  tracts  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  at  the  straiu 
of  St.  Mary,  and  around  Michillimackinac.  In  1820  the  territory 
wu!<  divided  into  7  counties. 


Counliu, 

Pop  in  1820, 

Chief  /oiTTU. 

Brown, 

962 

Green  bay  settlement. 

Crawford, 

492 

Macomb, 

898 

Mount  Clemens 

Michillimackinac, 

819 

Michillimackinac. 

Monroe, 

1,8;JI 

Monroe. 

Oakland, 

3;iO 

Pontiac. 

Wayne, 

3,574 

Detroit 

Total,        8,»1>U. 

Lakes  and  Bays.]  I^akc  Michigan  lies  wholly  within  thi»  ter> 
ritory.  It  is  2(30  miles  long,  55  t>road  and  80(>  in  cirrunife fence, 
containing,  according  to  Hutchins,  10,?00  ^iiuore  mile«>.  On  Ihe 
N.  K.  it  communicates  with  hi'.e  Murou  through  the  Mmiu  ol 
Michillimiictvinac,  and  on  the  \.  W.  it  branrhr-s  out  into  two 
hay:*,  one  c;illt  d  .No'/r,f/V  htty^  and  the  other  Grren  batj.  The 
lake  IS  nuvig  iMe  fur  ships  of  any  burdun.  (ireon  bay  e\tend«  in 
a  S.  W.  direction  90  miles,  :ind  is  15  or  21^>  miles  wide.  It  i$  wax- 
igaMe  for  ve^f^eli*  of  200  lon». 

I.akc  Huron  lie?%  partly  in  this  territory  and  partly  in  I'pper  Can- 
a'l;:.  Oil  it-*  N.  W.  snle  it  n'roiv*'^  the  waters  ot*  liikt*  Suffl>nor 
through  the  river  St.  MaryV,  and  i^*  connected  with  lake  Michi- 
gan hy  the  straits  of  .Michlllini:ickin:ic.  It  discharges  itself  at  i(« 
^t>uthe^n  eKtreniit),  through  St.  Clair  river,  into  lake  Si.  Clair 
Si^'antrru  Imy  bets  up  from  the  lake*  in  a  :<outherly  direction,  W- 
tiv4*tn  Point  anx  Barques  on  the  ^ouiii.  aud  Pu;nl  ;iu  Sable uu  ih* 
north.     It  i>  t>0  inile:*  long,  and  M)  uide  at  its  Qiuuth. 

Ijuke  St.  Clair^  IvintT  h(*lwf4>n  lake  Fiuion  and  lake  Eric,  i' 
,ibout  ?0  uiili's  in  circumfrrenro.     It  received  the  waters  uf  lakt 
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ll.iron  Ihraiitrh  Si.  Cl.iirrivpr.  anJ  .lUrhsirjf^  il-.-W  iiHn  li.kP 
line  llir-iii-.,'!i  Dolrwit  nv.-r-     /wtc />«■  IuikI.isi  iiin.ii  llii-  t«i.i- 

lii.-f'.]  Si.  M.ir;\  ri.'r  nr  •(«;!.  wl.irh  comint.  Lk"  Sii|if- 
r>.>r  null  liki-  llun-ii.  i-  :il"><il  :i<>  iimU-i  |.mc-  Tli't  l.ill.  .t  S^i.ll 
.1.-  M.  M,>iif,  '.-  tMiir  III.-  hc.i>l  ••(  li.t-  >tr,nt.  liitt.  r,  riiiii-  iVxiti 
(-"(I'  'ii^jenar.     Thi-  rivir  h'rc  iIi-.^ph.U   .'i  IV-.I  In  inoli.-- lu 

■.""Ij.!;.!..  JI1.1  IMI1I1..I  1.0    J.<-<'H.!.'.)  :it  iiiy  S»M...11   Ullll    I.IIHI;   Vf*- 

itel>,  liiil  I'iititii'ii  mij  luirKfs  un-  diwr-il  it|i  .i)ui,x  ll<<-  i'.ii.k  nillioDt 
iii:ir|i  .l.iVi.-iilly  ur  <liin^-r.  The  litiliin*  an-  'Ii-iivn  lultjfr  in 
i;riM(  iniiiiU.T*  )>_v  Iht-  ii<K .intatfuii  fur  lukm:;  w)iitc-<i-ti,  viliiclt  ara 
•0  ;it>iiiiibi<t  ill  tlir  fool  ul'  llic  rapiils.  lli;ii  a  »ki1ful  lIsliiTuiaa  will 
ukc  :>uii  III  twii  hunni- 

'l'lii>  |irt(iiri|>al  rit'Kni  which  ihuhiirirc  lhen><p|voA  frrftn  Win 
)  M't'i'ii  >>ii>ri-  uflhi:  iLTTiMry  urc,  |.  ■\ii::..-iiiiv  rrrrr.  a  Urge  :ind 
.!..-<<|>Mrviim  irhich  f.ilMiito  S<i;.itiaw  kiy,  at  Ui'  Koiilhi-rii  tX' 
rn'iiiiU.  '.'.  'I'hc  lluTiiit,  which  ih-rhart;i.-!i  il*i>h'  iiiln  Liko  S|. 
<'Utr.'.j')  miios  liorlli  (if  Di-lroii,  altiT  an  rrMlerlv  niune  of  tin 
or  7i>  niiii-t.  ;i.  'I'h«  /{iiiiiN.  Hln.-h  run-,  inin  l:iki-'  Kri<>,  15  miU  t 
frcini  the  muulh  nf  Drtroil  rir<'r.  ;iM<T  an  e;)<irrly  rniji'-<>  i.f  00 
•ir  "0  iiiitc^.  It  i^  luviiC'ihlc  fur-iiull  V(.'i«eU  7  inilo*,  lu  .Monroe, 
n!i-re  tiiirr  are  r-i|>i't*- 

.\iim.-[..cM  ■.mill  riv.r>  (h'rhar^i-  lh<>m<elt'e<  inin  Like  Mi:-).i- 
L'Hn  fr..ni  it^  f-a-lim  .liiirf.  tin-  niu-1  miti-il  ul'  wliirh  nn',  I.  .V. 
'.l-'pkrh'r,  which  ri-e.  m  Iniliau...  mat  lh<-  -o.irfr.  ..f  Itie  .Mail- 
iii'-i',  nit'l  ruiinini;  in  ■■  tmrili-ui'-lcrlv  ilir^chori  IjlUmto  thr  l,i!.i> 
\:f.y>  it*  -uiilht-ni  •'ilrriiiitt  ;  an.!,  .•  tinintl  rt'i>'.  »l,i<  h  riv.-» 
r.>  .11-  llii-  >.iiirr.-  uf  iLe  S.it;:i[>avr  aiiJ  Ihe  Itai'ili.  ami  rKiiiiai^  in  a 
iti'M'-ily  1]  in  ■I' til  III  fflll"  iiilu  ilip  \\\t  aliuul  liU  mih'f-  north  ul'  ih» 
>!.  .Iii>ii-j>h  :  il  i-)  li'ivi-riMe  I'l^r  l>>ial-i  iii-nrly  In  il- ■■'..iirvi-,  and  a 
I  .lo-il.  i'iut[i''Ciiiis'  it  A'iih  .'■jff.ioatv  river,  it  i*  said  roiiM  he  ujieiied 
al  i<  Mi.,.ll  .'xi>'  n-e. 

f'jtt  uf  t!,t  f.anlrj,,  Snil  antl  l'rtthmoni\  .\  riili:e  of  liigli- 
I..II-],  <lindc«  Ihe  wjtrn<  llowiiv;  iiilo  laki*  Mi^hi^j:.  from  lhi»c 
nhi'h  fait  iiiln  i»ke>  Miin.n.  Si.  L'latr  :iiid  Kne.  The  country 
al'.-iC  ihe  ea>|pnt  -linir  i.f  )>iki'  .Michigan,  and  exicniiii.:;  into  Ihi: 
i.i(piiur:i<  I'lr  ii*iln?  itiTi^hii^' ri-l';<',  c<ia*i-i"  of  I'.tiu)  hi!lii,  «onie- 
;iriu  -  rro«»  i.r-.l  n  iih  a  f  iv  •iint>-<l  inre!".  ita.l  a  wanly  tf iretiilinn, 
1-1. t  i,"''i--riU.v  harr,  ;;ivl  iln'»wii  l<y  Ihe  wind  into  u  lh(»ii*and  fan- 
I  I'ii.-  -h.ici'i  TI'P  w ti'i;.-  I'i  thi"  iraci  h:i*  heeu  gained  fnmi  tl.i; 
I .-,  ■,  rf'i.l  ihf  Iti-I  i-  1I1II  iiiiil.ni|.ili\  i-ii.  r-tachinn  Ol.on  llie  ivaltr  ; 
.M.  .>  -[..r-;.  It.r...vii.ir  .i|>  ii.-iv  h"-"''i»-  ■  "l'  idhiii-n.  Th-  .■..,!. 
•  Ill  iijd  inlli.'  T.-rnlurv.r.iiKi.lin:.'  .ifliimtf  fe.lf.!  I.y  tlie  Inih.ini, 
li..  ii.-ViTlit:  r..-.';il^  i'i-i'iit'r-i-ii:)i>  it.ti.  iiulic.-.  Ii  1- ni'w  a-.-t-r- 
I  iiriH.I  I.,  he  a  f-rlil.'  le-ii-n,  n^ll  litlf.I  for  iiheiit  aii.l  fniit  of  all 
kiii.1-.  it-iifMllv  l.-vel  ,1,1.1  ».iiii-.  ,1  r.t  li-i..  t...-r-.  n.-t  ul  whirh 
j-r.-.-.il  [.iii!ili,-r.r  t),..  tian-T.T!:.!:-.  of  |.r<.'I.i.:i;  r.-.  »,  Ihe  inle- 
n..r.    >iiii:e  lii-.-  l..n.U«.t.-  .-iV.th.I  f.:i--il,-  \<\  lh<;  I.  M-iie-'go*- 

.'I'lirti.-iit.  ■:>  I  -;  I  :..■  ni-; I-  have  ll...'lv.-.]  l>illii.'r  in  l'mm'  iKiml-Jt-., 

an  I  i.ii!i.i|.-ini nHrv.  noiih  >.i  ll.i- •  'll'in  .iti.l  !<:-.>r  dim..!.-, 

r  'r:!.|  th<-  f-inni'i-  iiml  a  l<-(i^r  rielufur  'iMerjiiiTi:  01  a  mior  \froit 
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•pect  of  reward.  The  lands  on  Saganaw  river  and  bay,  nrhich 
wQre  ceded  by  the  Indians  in  IB  1 9,  are  represented  to  be  of  aa 
excellent  quality  and  beautifully  situated. 

Climatc.\  The  climate  is  healthful,  and  much  milder  than  in 
the  Atlantic  states  in  the  same  latitude.  In  the  eastern  part  it  re- 
sembles that  of  the  western  counties  of  New- York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  towards  the  southern  boundary  it4s  much  milder,  but  upon 
the  coast  of  lake  Huron,  and  even  that  of  St.  Clair,  it  is  moice 
severe. 

4nijnals.]  No  state  in  the  Union  is  so  bountifully  supplied 
with  (ish,  aquatic  fowi$,  and  wild  game.  The  trout  of  Michilli- 
mackinac  have  a  superior  relish  :  they  weigh  from  10  to  70 
poundi^,  and  are  taken  at  all  seasons.  White  fish  are  caught  in 
prodigious  numbers  in  the  straits  of  St.  Mary,  the  river  Detroit 
and  lake  St.  Clair.  Sturgeon  are  common  to  lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair, 
Huron  and  Michigan.  The  beaver  frequents  the  rivers  runniDg 
into  lake  Michigan  ;  bears,  wolves,  elk,  deer  and  foze«  are  ai^6 
found  in  the  forests. 

Cliief  Towns  and  Forts.]  The  city  of  Detroit^  the  capital  of 
the  territory,  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the  west  bank  of  Detroit 
river,  9  miles  from  lake  St.  Clair.  ~  It  contains  about  250  hoasei, 
and  in  1820,  had  a  population  of  1,422,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 
It  is  finely  situated  for  commerce,  and  was  settled  as  es^ly  as 
1G83,  by  the  French  from  Canada,  for  the  purposes  of  the  fur 
.'trade.  At  present,  its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  Ohio  and  New- 
York,  and  with  the  military  posts  on  the  Upper  lakes.       ^ 

JMichillimackinac^  commonly  called  Mackinaw^  is  on  an  island  in 
the  straits  .of  the  same  name.  The  island  is  about  9  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  village  is  en  the  S.  E.  side,  on  a  small  cove, 
which  is  surrounded  with  a  stec^p  cliff  150  feet  high.  On  the  top 
of  the  cliff  stands  the  fort.  Behind  the  fort,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  is  another  summit,  150  feet  higher,  and  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  on  which  fort  Holmes  is  erected; 
and  from  this  spot  there  is  an  extensive  prospect  into  lake  Horoo 
and  lake  Michigan.  The  figure  of  the  island  sogsrested  to  the 
Indians  the  appropriate  name  of  Michi-Mackinaw  orGreat  Turtle. 
It  exhibits  a  beautiful  appe9rance  as  seen  from  the  lake.  During 
•the  summer  Mackinaw  is  the  .resort  of  many  fur  traders,  and  sev- 
eral thousand  Indians  from  the  north-west  and  south-west,  visit 
the  island  on  their  way  to  Drummond^s  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
St.  Mary^s  river,  where  the  British  have  an  establishment,  aqil 
;finnuully  distribqte  presents  to  the  Indians  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000. 

iit.  Marys  village  is  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  in  St.  Mary  ^8  river, 
it  contains  15  or  £?0  buildings  occupied  by  five  or  six  French  and 
Knp;lish  families,  and  there  was  formerly  a  French  fort  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  rapids.  As  a  military  and  trading  post  this 
position  is  of  the  first  importance,  being  at  the  head  of  ship  navi- 
gation on  the  great  lakes,  and  the  grand  thoroughfare  of  com- 
.municalion  with  the  Indians  of  the  upper  counties  as  far  m  the 
^Vrctic  circle ;  all  the  fur  trade  of  the  north-west  being  compelled 
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f^pm  throagb''it.  The  g^vemiieDt  of  the  United  States  ha?^ 
rtiolved  to  occapj  thie  post,  and  in  June,  1-820,  obtained  front 
th6  Chipp»aj  Indians  the  cession  of  a  traet  of  land  4  miles 
i^are,  coJRencing  at  the  rapids  and  e« tending  2  miles  np  abd 
tte  nme  distance  down  the  rivers  with  a  depth  of  4  miles,  in- 
dmHag  the  portage  and  the  site  of  the  village  and  old  fort,  bnt 
reserving  to  the  Indians  the  right  of  titfhing  at  the  falls.  The 
litods  OD  ihe  banks  of  the  river  St.  Mary  are  very  fertile. 

Ortenhay  itttUmtnt  is  on^Fox  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  its 
efttraoce  into  Green  bay,  and  184  miles  S.  W.  of  Mackinaw.  Th^ 
tefttteeot  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  river  about  4  mifes. 
It  is  of  ancient  standing,  having  been  tirst  begun  by  the  French 
ID  tb«  year  1670.  The  present  inhabitants,  about  500  in  num- 
b^,  are  almost  withbut  exception  of  mixed  blood,  the  French' 
teving  intermaMed  with  the  Indians.  The  country  around 
tha  settfemeolins  a  healthful  climate  with  a  fertile  and  well* 
wMered  soil 

Fori  Howard  is  a  military  post  hi  Qreenbay  settlement.    The 
ptestat  fort  Is  on  a  low  sandy  spot,  on  the  north  side  of  Foif  riv-' 
ef!f  hM  a  mile  from  its  mouth  ;  but  a  new  stone  fort  was  coro- 
mirtririTIn  182(),  on  a  beautiful  rising  ground,  3  miles  above  the 
otfArt.    The  number  of  the  garrison  is  600. 

'FlUfiChatiot  ir  a  military  post  on  St.  Clair  river,  and  commands 
the  eoirance  into  lake  Huron.  It  stands  a  little  below  the  point 
where  the  river  leaves  the  lake.  Opposite  the  fort,  and  (or  a 
mile  below,  there  is  a  rapid  in  which  the  water  runs  with  a  ve- 
locity of  6  or  t  miles  in  an  hour. 

History.]  This  territory  was  fir?t  settled  about  the  year  1670, 
by  the  French,  who  built  forts  at  Detroit  and  Michillimackinac 
for  the  protection  of  the  fur  trade.  In  1759  the  country  fell 
with  Canada  into  tlie  hands  of  the  British.  Since  1783  it  has  be- 
longed to  the  United  States.  During  the  late  war  Michillimack- 
inae  and  Detroit  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  BHlish,  but  were  re- 
stoted  on  the  return  of  {>ence. 

fapulation,]  The  population,  exclusive  of  Indians,  in  1810,, 
was  4,762,  and  in  1820,  8,^G,  none  of  whom  were  slates.  The 
white  settlements  at  present  are  chiefly  in  the  S.  E.  on  lake 
Erie,  the  river  Detroit,  lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  them,  particularly  the  Maumee,  Rai«in  and  Huron. 

ifUJunu.]  The  number  of  Indians  in  this  territory  is  estimated 
at  between  9  and  10  thousand.  The  two  principal  tribes  are  the 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas.  The  Chippervas  are  about  6,000  ioi 
aomben  and  live  principally  on  Saganaw  bay,  Sagnnaw  river  and 
the  vicinity  :  they  have  settlements  also  along  the  river  St. 
MaryV,  particularly  at  Ihe  fulls.  The  OttuTvas  are  between  2- 
and  3  thousand  in  number :  their  principal  villa«ifesarc  on  Grand 
river,  and  at  L'Arbre  Croche,  36  miles  S.  W.  of  Mackinaw. 

Cominerce.]  The  territory  is  finely  situated  i'or  commerce, 
being  almost  surrounded  by  navigable  waters,  which  will  soou  be 
connected  by  canals  with  the  iludson  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Mississippi  on  the  other.     The  vessels  which  Duvi«j^utc  the  lakes 
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are  gencriilly  from  10  to  GO  tons  burden.  The  amonnl  of  ship- 
pinsT  in  1019  was  600  tons.  The  merchants  supply  themseUeii 
with  Eiiropejin  goo(\»  ino«cly  from  the  city  of  J\ew-Yui-k.  The 
jToods  are  iran«porle<i  l»y  IjhhI  to  Buffalo.  ;nul  i hence  %  water  to 
Detroit;  hut  the  rf^venue  is  defraudci]  to  a  coiisidcralile  amounl 
hy  smuji^glinif  carried  on  from  the  ncighbofini^  province  of  Upper 
Catifula. 

Islands.]  There  are  nnmero!if»  island*  belonsrin?  to  this  terri- 
tory,  in  lake?  Huron,  Micliii^an,  and  Superior.  Grand  xAe  i«  near 
tlie  southern  roa««t  of  lake  Superior,  between  06°  and  87®  W.  Ion. 
more  tlian  10 J  miles  from  the  eastern  extremitv  of  the  lake. 
The  island  \^  celebrated  for  its  tine  harbor,  which  is  said  to  he 
the  most  capacious,  deep  ami  completely  land-locked  of  any  in 
.•\merira.  The  St,  Alanines  islands  lie  ahout  10  mileii  northeast 
of  Alir.hilliniaokinar,  and  are  noted  chielly  for  g;ypsum  of  a  fine 
(pralitv,  which  h^s  been  recently  discovered  Ufnki  them.  The 
specimens,  it  is  said,  boar  a  ijrt»ater  re»<«»mblancc  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  ufypsum,  than  any  of  tb«i  numorous  beils  hitherto  discover- 
ed in  New-York,  and  other  states  of  the  Union.  The  ipiaDtily 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  appearances,  is  inexhaustible. 

Pictured  Hocks.]  The  Pictured  rocks  are  a  series  of  lofty 
binff*,  which  extend  alonsf  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Superior, 
immediately  east  of  (irand  isle.  They  consist  of  a  surprisin|^ 
jjroup  of  overhanjifing:  precipices,  towennpf  walls,  caverns,  water 
falls,  ami  ruins,  wJiich  are  here  minprlcd  tnt^ether,  and  burst  upon 
the  view  in  ever-varying  succession.  The  rork  of  %vhich  thi^ 
p:^rt  of  thp  shore  is  composed  rises  to  the  hciicht  of  300  feet  in  a 
pnrpendicular  wall  from  the  water.  It  is  made  up  of  ronr^c 
afrain'*  olsaml,  united  by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  occasionally 
i:n!»e!ldinaf  pehlilo<  of  (pi  irt/.  lA'teriially,  it  presents  a  great 
viirioty  of  color,  a<  black,  reil,  yellow,  brown,  and  white  ;  which 
i"!  oiviufi^  partly  to  mineral  waters  that  lia\e  cozed  out  of  the 
crevices  of  the  rock,  but  mainiy,  to  the  washin<;^  doivn  of  colored 
clay  from  the  superincumbent  soil.  This  stupendcuo  wall  of 
rock,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  which  are  driven  iiji  by 
every  north  wind  across  the  whole  width  of  lake  Superior,  has 
he^n  partially  prostrated  at  several  pomts,  and  worn  out  into  nu- 
merous hays,  caverns  and  irrei^ular  indentations,  which,  at  a  di?i- 
tance,  present  the  appearance  of  dilapidated  battlements  and  Je- 
folate  towers. 

Among  mmy  striking:  objects  in  this  assemblage  of  grand  and 
picturesque  scenery,  two  are  worthy  of  particular  admiration,  the 
("arcade  La  Portaille,  and  the  J)oric  Arch,  'i'hc  Cascade  is  a 
handsome  stream,  which  is  pre^ipitateil  about  10  feel  from  the 
bluff  into  the  lake,  at  one  leap.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  rainbow, 
rising  from  the  lake  to  the  top  of  the  precipice  ;  nntl  it  striki*!« 
the  wnter  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore  that  boats  can  ea«ily 
pas'*  botween.  The  Doric  rock  i^  an  isolated  mass  of  t^andstoiw. 
consisttusf  of  tuUT-  natural  pillars,  supporlin«j:  an  entablature  of  the 
same  material,  and  presentinsf  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  air. 
<>nthe  tip  of  this  entablature  rest"  a  j^trattim  of  alluvial  >oiL  rK^^^ 
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lAMvd  wtih  a  hflndsifine  g^ronlh  of  jiine  and  spruce  Irecy,  some  of 
I  %pkicti  utippar  to  he  6U  or  60  I'eei  in  lieighi.  To  Miltt  to  Itie  Hili- 
ieiti  it{i(ie3raace  of  Ihe  eceue,  ihiit  pnrt  ot'  ifae  enUMuiDM  io- 
claiJed  l)e(H'eeD  ihe  pillnri  is  excxvuied  ia  the  form  oi'  a  coiniuon 
«tcli,  (TJvin^  it  viTv  much  Ihc  it|i|iertrance  of  n  VAulied  passage 
iBto  Ih*  cuurt-^ard  ol'iume  mmey  pile  ulaDliijuotfed  building?. 
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Siiiotiim  and  Szttnl.}  This  territory  is  bounded  N.  hv  tKe 
boundary  line  l?etivecn  ihe  United  Slatefl  nnd  the  Rritl»h  pnttant- 
»iam:  a.  Uy  MichiLMii  terriiory;  S.  bv  the  Mate  of  lllinniii,  and 
W,  bjF  Ihe  MifsiMi|.|)i.  It  extends  from  4^°  W  to  43"  «.  lai 
»nd  cocitaiut  al)0>tl  l-IU,WJ  "qiiare  mile".  The  Nnrlhwesl  Ter- 
ritwy  has  no  existence  in  law,  but  i«  incorporuled  with  the  gov- 
eminent  of  Michigan,  and  cnHijinies  the  county  of  Crawford, 
trhich  hag  been  alreudy  iii<'nli'incd  under  the  divisions  of  that 
t«rrilnry. 

L^krt  atil  Bays  ]  lAikt  Superior,  the  largest  lake  in  Nnrlh 
America,  and  Hiip)io*ed  to  be  the  liir^p?!  hody  of  fresh  water  on 
the  gl.ihe.  lies  on  Ihe  houtidrfry  line  lielween  the  Untied  states 
»ad  (be  British  po'session'-  Irs  greatest  length  from  ea^t  to 
wesi  is  '100  miles,  and  ils  circumference  I7UU  The  couniry  on 
the  north  and  easl  of  Ihe  lake  is  said  to  be  mnuntaiifbua  and  bar- 
ren, and  the  comI"  are  an  emliaokmetit  of  mcU  from  300  lo 
I..7OO  feel  high.  The  soulliem  coasi  1*  very  elevaied.  in  some 
places  sandy,  but  g^nernlly  rocky  and  flrnle.  The  lake  is  dnn- 
^rona  of  nnvigalioo,  being  subject  to  fos>,  mists  and  KtornH, 
which  often  (irnve  disastrous  to  cannc*.  The  principal  l»ii_vs  are 
Food  du  Imc,  at  the  western  extremiiy  of  ihe  lake  ;  Cke^imtgon 
bny.  which  is  separated  by  a  penin«ula  from  the  Pond  du  Lhc,  and 
aflords  a  tine  harbor;  and  Krwrena  bay,  an  ettensive  body  o( 
wster,  in  the  east  side  of  a  promDulnry,  which  extends  4& 
toilea  into  the  lake  from  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  southern  shore. 

Sandi/  hkt  is  a  small  lake,  about  12  miies  in  rircumferrnce, 
in  the  western  part  ot"  Ihe  territory,  near  lat.  il"  10'  N.  and  toa. 
94"  W.  Ii  o^immimicales  with  Ibe  Mi-si<slppi  through  Sandy  lake 
river.wbicb  is  9  miles  loag,3U  yanis  m  iile  at  ils  mouth,  »nd  boattible. 
On  Ihtt  soulh  shore  of  Ihe  lake,  near  its  onllei,  is  a  fort  occupied 
by  the  Americsn  S  VV.  Fur  company.  Spmt  laJu,  IS  miles  long 
and  4  wide,  lies  two  davi  jounify  soiiih  of  Sandy  lake.  The 
Misni»4ppi,  near  its  source,  passes  through  Cpfriua  or  Upptr 
Ittd  Ct'lar  lai:*,  lake  U'iiinipce,  and  several  smiller  bodies  of 
WAt<:r.  which  may  he  reg.inled  as  mere  expansions  of  the  river. 

Ri-reri.]  'Ihe  Musiisippi  fiirms  the  western  boundary,  lu 
principal  tributaries  from  thii  territory  are,  I.  Sondi/  lakr  rivtr, 
wbiCh  forms  the  outlet  of  Sandy  lake.    2.  Tbe  Atittinagaiigon, 
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which  forma  the  ontlct  of  Spirit  lake,  and  runs  into  (he  Missis- 
sippi, a  short  distance  above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  3.  Sv  Croix^ 
river,  which  joins  the  Mii^HisBippi  a  little  belo^  the  falls  of  St 
Anthony,   after  a  southerly   course   of  several  hundred   miles.^ 

4.  The  Chippczvny,  which  enters  it  in  43°  45' N.  lat.  5.  The 
Ouiscotisin  is  a  large  river  which  ri^es  near  the  centre  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  running  at  first  in  a  southerly  and  afterwards  in  a 
westerly  direction,  joins  the  Mississippi  at  Prarie  du  Chien,  near 
the  S.  \\  extremity  of  the  territory.  It  is  a  rapid  river,  but  is 
navigaMe  for  boats  150  miles. 

Fox  river  is  a  large  stream,  which  falls  into  the  S.  W.  end  of 
Cireen  bay,  after  running  in  a  westerly  direction  for  several  ban- 
dred  miles.  In  one  part  of  its  course  it  approaches  within  two 
miles  of  Ooisconsin  river,  and  the  portage  between  them  is  over 
a  level  prairie.  Roth  streams  are  navigable  to  the  portage  for 
boats.  The  Menomonce  rons  into  Green  bay,  60  miles  oortfa  of 
the  mouth  of  Fox  river. 

The  principal  rivers  which  run  into  lake  Soperior  from  this 
terntory,  are,  1.  St.  Louis  river^  which  discbarges  itself  into 
Fond  du  Lac  bay  at  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  lake. 
2.  The  Bois  Brule^  which  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  St.  Croix, 
and  running  in  a  northerly  direction  falls  into  Fond  du  Lac 
bay.  It  is  navigable  80  miles.  3.  Mauvais  river^  which  dis- 
charges itself  a  few  miles  east  of  €hegoimegon  bay.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  canoes  100  miles.  4.  Montreal  rtvcr,  which  enters  the 
lake  12  miles  east  of  the  Mauvais,  interlocks  with  the  Cbippewaj 
and  Ouisconsin,  but  the  connextion  is  interrupted  by  long  portages. 

5.  The  Ontonagon^  which  discharges  itself  near  Ion.  89**  W.  after 
a  northerly  couise  of  120  miles.  It  is  navigable  only  36  miles  OO' 
account  of  the  rapids. 

htland  Communicntion,]  One  of  the  best  and  most  frequented 
routes  of  communication  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Miwis- 
sippi,  is  through  the  Fox  and  Ouiscon«in  rivers.  The  Ouisconsin 
is  ascended  in  canoes  90  miles  above  the  portage,  and  is  also  con- 
nected by  short  portages  with  the  Ontonagon  and  Montreal  rivers 
of  lake  Superior.  A  communication  is  also  maintained  between 
lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  St.  Loois  river, 
which  at  one  place  approaches  very  near  Savannah  river,  a  small 
stream  that  discharges  itself  rnto  Sandy  lake. 

Face  of  the  Country^  Soil  antf  Productions.]  This  territory  has 
been  very  imperfectly  explored;  l>nt  the  alluvial  bottoms  on  it«  riv- 
ers, wherever  they  have  been  examined,  are  said  to  be  as  rich  as 
those  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  lands  on  Fox  river  particalarl}*, 
are  spoken  of  as  remarkably  good.  The  most  remarkable  vege- 
table prodiction  is  the  wild  rice,  a  productive  and  highly  valaa- 
ble  aquatic  plant,  with  which  the  lakes,  rivers  and  bays  generally' 
abound.  It  grows  in  water  of  from  4  to  7  feet  deep.  When  it  is 
ripe  the  Indians  pass  through  it  in  their  canoes,  lined  with  blank- 
els,  and  bending  the  stalk:*  over  the  sides,  heat  off  the  graio  with 
sticks ;  and  snch  is  tlie  abundance  of  the  harvest,  that  an  ezperf 
«da  B  ff  iirsooD  fill  a  canoe. 
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StHiftnrnlt.]  Prairit  du  Chien  is  u  Hdlemcnt  on  the  Misaia- 
dppi.  S  miUn  above  (he  mouth  of  the  Oui>':on«in.  ll  huk  origin- 
lily  ri>r(ne<)  by  Ihe  French,  who  inleraiarried  with  ihe  Indians, 
and  Ihe  preseiil  inhabitiints,  amounling  la  between  300  nntl  400, 
are  alnm?!  entirely  ulraixeil  blood.  Above  Ihe  ^ettlcaient  staoilfi 
fort  Crawford,  which  is  siroug  and  well  ^nrritoned.  The  Ameri- 
can S.  W.  Fnr  canifinny  have  an  eBinblishiDeDt  on  the  »outh  shore 
of  Sandy  lake  ;  nnother  on  St.  Croix  river,  100  lengue»  from  its 
Bouih  :  and  another  on  Si.  Louis  river,  21  milea  from  its  entrance 
into  lake  Superior 

litdiani.]  The  principal  tribes  of  Indians  in  Ihis  (errilory  are 
(he  Chippeway-i,  the  VVidnchagoes,  snd  the  Menomnnees.  The 
Ckipprs/iyi  are  ool  confined  to  this  (errilory,  but  consist  ofnume- 
Tou*  petty  bands,  (cattered  over  the  immense  rcf  ion  from  Detroit 
to  the  MurteB  of  Ihe  Miosis^ippi.  Their  whojp  number  is  esti-  , 
mated  ■(  mnre  than  1 1,000,  about  one  half  of  whom  are  in  thU 
territory.  They  are  itlmo^i  conslnntly  at  war  wilh  Ihe  Sioux, 
who  lire  west  of  Ihe  Wiwissippi.  The  Winnchagoci  live  in  (he 
MUthem  part  of  the  territory,  un  Fox  river  and  the  Oui^connin. 
Ttiflir  number  is  nearly  6,000.  The  Mtnomonm  are  nearly  4,000 
in  number,  and  live  principally  on  the  vent  side  of  Green  bay, 
alftn;  Menomonee  river,  and  on  Fux  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
catme.  The  whole  number  of  Indiana  iu  (he  N.  W.  territory  is 
Mtimntednl  IP.OOO. 

-Copprr  Mint)-]  The  southern  coa^t  of  lake  Superior  yicl^ 
iron,  lead  and  varioiH  other  melab,  but  particularly  copper.  On 
Ihe  banks  of  (he  river  Ontonagon  large  ma^ips  of  this  metal  are 
fonnd  in  a  pure  state,  and  from  the  appearances  of  the  lurround- 
iog  country  (here  is  little  doubt  that  exlen-ive  copper  mines  exist 
in  the  vicinity.  The  largest  mass  examined  by  Mr.  Scboiilcrafl 
weighed,  according  to  his  estimate,  3,3<X>  Ihs.  and  is  said  (o  be  the 
JjVgot  piece  of  pure  native  copper  in  the  world. 
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*  and  Exlent-I  Missouri  terrilory  is  bounded  N.  by 
tlM  British  dominions  ;  E.  by  the  N.  W.  territory  and  the  stales 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  S.  by  Arkansas  territory  ;  S.  W.  by  tbct 
Spanish  dominions  ;  and  W.  by  the  Rocky  mountains.  Tbe  area 
kMtinated  at  800,000  square  miles. 

iltv«r*.j  The  Mississippi  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  Its 
priacipal  tributaries  from  this  territory,  are  St.  Ptter's  river  an4 
-tha  river  DctMoinet. — The  Mistoari  pursues  a  circuitous  coarsf 
thrvogh  the  heart  of  the  territory.  Its  principal  tributaries  are, 
Aa  Yellowstone,  the  Ptaltt  and  the  Kansas.  All  these  riven 
luTe  beea  described.    See  pages  10, 1 1  and  12. 
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^i<9ippi«  18  miles  below  the  month  of  the  Missouri,  200  abore  tUe 
u:omb  of  the  Ohio,  and  1,'2U0  above  New  Orleans.  The  situa- 
tion, in  point  of  beaatj,  health  and  convenience,  is  rarelj  eqaalled. 
The  bank  of  the  river  ascends  gradually  from  the  landing  to  the 
rear  of  the  town,  where  it  terminates  in  a  plain  which  extendi 
for  15  mi IcfS  around",  and  consists  of  a  stratum  of  rich  allaviaF 
soil,  bottomed  on  liroc^touc  rock.  The  liuuses  are  principally 
built  nn  three  parallel  streets,  which  extend  more  than  2  miles 
along  the  river,  and  rise  each- above  the  other. 

No  inland  town  in  the  world  is  more  advantageously  sitnated 
for  commerce  than  St.  Louis.  It  is  near  tlie  point  where  several 
of  the  lari^est  rivers  in  America  unite  their  waters.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural depot  for  the  vast  a«d  fertile  regions  watered  by  the  Mii- 
souri,  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and  their  numerout 
tributaries;  rivers,  which  traverse  the  continent  for  thousaodiof 
miles  in  various  directions,  and  along  whose  banks  the  tide  of 
pof^iHation  is  now  rolling  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Measures 
have  already  been  taken  by  (he  government  of  the  United  States' 
to  divert  the  fur  trade  of  the  north-west  regions  and  the  Upper 
Missouri,  [which  has  been  heretofore  engrossed  by  British  traders 
aad  carried  on  through'  the  Hikes  and  Montreal,]  into  its  natuFsl 
channels,  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  whenever  it  is  accooK 
plished,  St.  Louis  will  be  the  centre  of  this  proBtable  commerce. 
Intercourse  by  steam-boats  is  now  constantly  maintained  with  the 
towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  particularly  with  New-Orleans. 
The  town  is  in  a  state  of  very  rapid  improvement.  Populatioo, 
in  181G,  2,000;  in  ISeO,  4,598. 

Hcrculaneum,  the  capital  of  Jefferson  county,  ia  oo  the  Miseli- 
sippi,  30  miles  below  St.  Louis,  and  36  from  the  centre  of  tlie  lead 
mine  country.  .  Here  are  storc-honfes  for  the  lead,  and  seveni 
shot  towers,  where  shot  is  made.  The  value  of  lead  expelled 
from  this  place  in  18  months,  ending  in  June,  1818,  was  $170,000. 

St.  Genevieve^  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  oo 
the  Mississippf,  SO  miles  below  Herculaneum.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  lead  markets,  and  before  the  settlement  of  HerculsD- 
eom,  all  the  lead  made  at  the  mines  was  shipped  from  this  place. 

St,  Charles  is  a  handsome  and  flourishing  town,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Missouri,  21  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  18  N.  W.  of  St 
Louis.  It  was  originally  settled  by  the  French,  but  there  are 
now  many  American  settlers. 

Franklin^  the  capital  of  Howard  county ,'is  on  the  Missouri,  and 
is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  land  west  of  the  Al- 
leghany mountains.  Emigrants  are  now  flocking  to  this  countiy 
in  great  numbers. 

Potosi^  the  capita]  of  Washington  county,  is  60  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  St.  Louis,  and  45  W.  of  St.  Genevieve.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  mining  district.  Within  a  circle  of  20  miles  around  it,  there 
are  about  40  lead  mines. 

Among  the  other  towns  are  Cape  Girardeau^  on  the  Mississippi 
20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  Alnv  Madrid^  on  the 
Mississippi,  70  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  and  Carou- 
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4tlkt^  on  the  Mitsinippi,  6  miles  below  St.  Looiiy  and  nearly  op* 
yoaite  Cabokia  in  Illinois. 

PogmiaUoH.]  The  population,  in  18:10,  was  20,657;  in  1020, 
a^oaiva  of  Indians,  66,586,  of  whom  10,222  were  slaves.  Most 
tf  the  inhabitants  are  immigprants,  who  have  arrived  within  the 
IM  aaven  years.  They  copsist  of  people  fromvarions  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  from  Earope.  A  large  proportion  are 
ftvMB  Tennessee,  Kentacky,  Ne w- x  ork,  and  New-England.  The 
.original  inhabitants  were  French  and  Spanish.  There  are  few 
•af  the  latter  remaining,  bat  the  former  constttnte  a  respectable 
jceportion  of  the  populmtien. 

Eimaiion  and  Internal  improrDemeni.]  Missonri  was  admitted 
iato  the  Union  in  1821.  In  the  act  of  admission,  Congress 
graatod  tp  the  state  one  section  or  thirty  sixth  part  of  every 
Hwsliip  for  the  support  of  common  schools ;  and  one  township 
iir  the  support  of  a  college.  Five  per  cent  of  the  nett  proceeds 
of  iho.aale  of  public  lands  was  also  appropriated  to  making 
raodpa^  canals,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state* 

1  Jhtfi^mc«^]  Several  skeletiMis  were  discovered  in  the  fall  of 
1tl8»  OD  the  banks  of  the  river  Merrimack,  which  indicate  a 
imosally  small,  and  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  re« 
of  an  extinct  race  of  human  beings.,  of  dwarfish  origin, 
inhabited  the  country  at  a  former  period.  None  of  the 
gmtoa  exqjeed  four  feet  in  length,  and  some  are  less  than  two 
%et.  In  one,  which  by  actual  meHsuremcnt,  was  only  23  inches, 
the  teeth  of  the  skeleton  indicated  that  the  person  had  arrived 
to.  the  age  of  maturity. 

Commerce.]  The  exports  are  lead,  shot,  whiskey,  flour,  com, 
•hemp,  flax,  tow  cloth,  furs  and  provisions.  Horses  also  may  be 
ranj^ed  among  the  exports,  considerable  droves  being  annually 
dnven  off'  to  Kentucky,  Red  river  and  other  places. — Commerce 
is  BOW  carried  on  chiefly  with  the  cities  of  New-Orleans,  Phi- 
ladelphia, New-York  and  Pittsburgh.  The  lead  is  taken  down 
tho  Mississippi  in  boats  to  New-Orleans,  and  there  either  sold,  or 
shipped  to  Philadelphia  or  New- York.  The  dry  goods  with 
which  this  country  is  supplied  are  principally  purchased  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  transported  across  the  Alleghany  mountains  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  thence  taken  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Missis* 
sippi  in  boats.  The  groceries  are  principally  purchased  at 
•New-Orleans,  and  brought  up  in  boats.  Steam  boats  have  lately 
engrossed  this  business,  and  should  they  continue  to  multiply  at 
the  rate  now  indicated,  will  in  a  few  years  throw  keel  boats  and 
rhargip  entirely  out  of  employment. 


MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 

Situation  and  Extent]  Michigan  territory  is  bounded  N*  by 
lake  Superior ;  E.  by  lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair  and  Erie;  Sw  by 
Ohio  and  Indiana;  ^nd  W.  by  the  -Northwest  territory.    On  thr 
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'ii.T'i  in<!  mt.  tli«  boandarv  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  United 
^ruifs  :  oa  the  «oufh  it  is  the  s-ime  with  the  northern  houndaries 
c:  Oh.:?  ^sJ  Ijiiac.i:  on  the  wp»t,  the  line  begins  at  the  south- 
cm  extremity  ef  l<4ke  Michigan*  ami  runs  due  north  to  lake  Supe- 
rior. Tbeterritorv  evends  fVnni41*3l  to  46**  30' N.  lat.  and 
from  C2r  to  about  S6°  W  lou.  it  is  350  miles  long  from  north  to* 
south,  and  ^\2  broad  on  the  southern  boundary.  The  area  is  es-= 
timated  at  40,000  square  miles. 

DiviiioiuJ]  The  territory  is  divided  by  lake  Michigan  info 
two  parts.  The  eastern  and  much  the  largest  division  is  a 
peninsula,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  lakes  Michigan,  Huronf 
St.  Clair  and  Erie,  and  on  the  sonth  side  by  the  states  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  The  western  division  is  also  a  peninsula,  inclosed 
between  Uke  Superior,  lake  Michigan  and  the  western  boundary 
of  the  territory.  The  part  of  Michigan  to  which  the  Indian  title 
has  been  extinguished  is  a  tract  in  the  S.  E.  along  the  banks  of 
lak<>  Erie,  take  St.  Clair,  and  lake  Huron,  extending  as  far  north 
as  Thunder  buy  river,  and  hack  to  the  westward  about  89inile8 ; 
besides  some  small  tracts  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  at  the  straits 
of  "^t.  Mary,  and  around  Michillimackinac.  In  1820  the  territory 
wu^  divided  into  7  counties. 


Countie*. 

Pop  in  1820. 

Chief  /oirru. 

Brown, 

952 

Green  bay  settlement 

Crawford, 

492 

Macomb, 

898 

Mount  Clemens. 

Michillimackinac, 

819 

Michillimackinac. 

Monroe, 

1,831 

Monroe. 

Oakland, 

330 

Fontiac. 

Wayne, 

3,574 

Detroit. 

Total,        8,80(3. 

Lakes  and  Bays.]  Lake  Alichigan  lies  wholly  within  this  tcri 
ritory.  It  is  2G0  miles  long,  55  broad  and  800  in  circumference, 
lontaiiting,  according  to  Hutchins,  1G,1.*00  square  miles.  On  the 
N.  K.  it  communicates  with  lii!.c  Huron  through  the  straits  of 
MichillinKickinac,  and  on  the  N.  W.  it  branches  out  into  two 
bays,  one  callt^d  \oqiiirs  bay^  and  the  other  Green  bay.  The 
lake  IS  navig  ible  for  ships  of  any  burden.  Green  bay  extendi  in 
a  S.  W.  direction  90  miles,  nnd  is  15  or  20  miles  wide.  It  is  uav- 
igable  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 

Lake,  //uron  lies  partly  in  this  territory  and  partly  in  Upper  Can- 
ad::.  On  its  N.  W.  side  it  ri^ceives  the  waters  of  lake  bufl^rior 
through  the  river  St.  Mary^s,  and  is  connected  with  lake  Michi- 
£;an  by  the  straits  of  Michillim:ickinac.  It  discharges  itself  at  its 
^outhe^n  extremity,  through  St.  Clair  river,  into  lake  St.  Clair 
'<Ai;;ana7v  bay  sets  up  from  the  lake  in  a  southerly  direction,  be- 
iivot'u  Point  anx  Barques  on  the  south,  and  Point  au  Sable  on  tli*i 
iKMth.     It  IS  (>0  miles  long,  and  30  wide  at  its  mouth. 

f.uU-  Xr.  Clair^  Iving  between  lake  Huron  and  lake  Erie,  i^ 
..Vui  ?0  iuilc<<  in  circumference.     It  receives  the  waters  of  lakt; 
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hroogb  St  Clair  river,  lod  dischani^et  iUeV  into  lake 
iQjh  ]>etroit  river.  l«aJbe  Eric  touches  upoo  the  terri- 
lie  S.  £, 

.]  St,  MaryU  river  or  strait,  which  connects  lake  Sope* 
I  lake  Huron,  u  abont  80  miles  long.  ,  The  fall,  or^Saolt 
irie^  is  near  the  head  of  the  strait,  fifteen  miles  from 
erior.  The  river  here  descends  ^2  leet  10  inches  ia 
s,  and  cannot  be  ascended  at  aoj  season  with  large  ves- 
epooes  and  barj^es  are  towed  tip  abng  the  bank  without 
kolty  or  danger.  The  Indisns  are  drawn  hither  ii| 
libers  by  the  advantages  for  taking  white-Osh,  which  are 
int  it  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  that  a  skilAil  fishennan  will 
:io  two  boors* 

tfidcipal  river#  which  discharge  themselves  from  the 
Rore  of  the  territory  aroi  1.  Saganam  rher^  a  luge  utd 
Miiii- which  fails  into  Saganaw  bay,  at  its  southern  ez« 
*9.  The  Huron^  which  discharges  i|^lf  into  hke  St 
miles  north  of  Detroit,  after  an  easterly  course  of  60 
In.  3.  The  ^irin,  which  nms  into  lake  Erie,  15  miles 
'ttn^  of  Detroit  river,  after  an  easterly  course  of  60 
Idk  It  {s  navigable  for  small  vessels  7  miles,  to  Monroe, 
tiere  are  rapij£. 

Ij^oingiliall  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  lake  Hichi- 
1  its  easterr)  shore,  the  most  noted  of  which  are,  I .  St. 
per,  which  rises  in  Indiana,  near  the  sources  of  the  Man- 

I  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  falls  into  the  lake 
southern  extremity  ;  and,  2.  Grand  river^  which  rises 
sources  of  the  Saganaw  and  the  Raisin,  and  running  in  a 
direction  falls  into  ihe  lake  about  60  miles  north  of  the 

»h :  it  is  navig-able  for  boats  nearly  to  its  source,  and  a 
nnecting  it  with  Saganaw  river,  it  is  said  could  be  opened 

II  eipen^e. 

/  thi  Country^  Soil  and  Productions.]  A  ridge  of  high- 
ides  the  waters  flowing  into  lake  Michigan  from  those 
It  into  lakes  Hgron,  St.  Clair  and  Erie.  The  country 
s  eastern  shore  of  Jake  Michigan,  and  extending^  into  the 
IS  far  ^  the  dividing  ridge,  consists  of  sand  hills,  some- 
iwned  with  a  f<-\v  stinted  trees,  and  a  scanty  vegetation, 
srally  bare,  aad  thrown  by  the  wind  into  a  thousand  fan* 
ipes.  The  whole  of  this  tract  has  been  gained  from  the 
I  the  land  is  still  continual!}  encroaching  upon  the  water  ; 
irm  throwing  up  new  quanlitios  of  alluvion.  The  east- 
of  the  territory,  consistinfi"  of  lands  ceded  by  the  Indians, 
r  till  recently  l»cen  brought  into  notice.  It  is  now  ascerr 
be  a  fertile  region,  well  titled  for  wheat  and  fruit  of  al| 
nerally  level  ajxl  watertWI  hv  tine  river?,  mo!«t  of  which 
iicilities  for  the  trainportntiof)  of  produce  from  the  intei- 
ice  the  lands  were  olTered  for  sale  by  the  U.  States'  gov- 
in  t818,emi<::i-Hnts  have  flocked  hither  in  great  numbers, 
aps  in  uo  country,  noith  ol'ihe  cotton  and  sugar  climate, 
farmer  llod  a  better  tield  for  chterpiise  or  a  surer  prpsr 
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lai^er  vei>fte1s.  The  towD  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  are  well 
defended  by  a  strongp  fori.  The  atmosphere  is  remarkably  dry 
and  heaithful,  and  invalid:)  frequently  resort  hither  for  the  beoe- 
lit  of  the  climate.     The  population  is  estimated  at  5,000. 

Pensncola  is  on  the  west  side  of  Pens^acola  bay,  50  miles  B.  S. 
E.  of  Mobile.  It  stands  in  a  healthful  situation,  on  a  dry  sandy 
plain,  elevated  18  or  !^0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
population,  in  1819,  was  about  2,000.  Since  tbe  cession  of  Florida 
to  the  United  States,  emig^rants  from  various  parts  of  (be  Uoioo 
havo  rcfortCii  (o  this  place  in  great  numbers. 

Hhtnrif  and  PopuUition.]  Florida  ha;*  frequently  changed 
mnsters.  Until  1763  it  belonged  to  Spain.  It  was  then  ceded  to 
Great  Britain ;  but  in  1783,  was  restored  to  Spain^  with  %%hom  it 
remained  till  1821,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
The  white  population  is  composed  of  Spaniards,  English,  Scotch, 
Iri'^h  and  Americ.'ins.  Their  number  is  supposed  not  to  ef^eed 
10  or  15,000.  Extensive  tracts  of  the  country  have  never  yet 
been  explored  by  white  men.  The  Seminole  Indians  formerly 
possessed  the  mo.4t  fertile  districts,  but  in  their  recent  contest 
with  the  United  States  they  were  nearly  exterminated. 


TERRITORY  OF  OREGOxV. 

ThH  name  has  been  applied  to  the  part  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  and  derives  it^  name  from  the  liver 
Oregon  or  Columbia.  Our  knowledge  of  the  territory  is  princi* 
pally  confined  to  this  river.  It  ris^es  in  the  Rocky  mountaiDS 
near  lat.  55°  N.  and  runnini;^  in  a  8.  W.  direction^  falls  into  the 
Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  46*'  i5'  N.  The  whole  length  of  the  river 
is  esiimated  at  1500  miles.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  Ihe 
Wailaumut  or  Multnomah^  Lervis  rivets  and  Clarke^ s  river ^  all  of  • 
which  join  it  on  the  S.  E.  side  ;  the  first,  1 25  miles  from  its  moathf 
tbe  second  413,  and  the  third  about  600.  Vessels  of  300  tmn 
may  ascend  the  Columbia  at*  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Wailaumut 
The  tide  flows  up  183  miles,  and  large  sloop*  may  ascend  this  di^ 
tance.  Seven  miles  further  up  the  navigation  is  interrupted  bj 
the  great  rapids.  Above  the  rapids,  the  river  is  navigable  for 
65  miles,  till  it  is  interrupted  by  the  long  narrows,  and  C  milef 
further  up  by  the  falls.  Above  the  falls  there  are  no  obatmc- 
tioos  for  150  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Lewis  river.  The  portagei 
fironnd  the  great  rapids,  long  narrows,  and  falls,  are  in  all  five 
miles.  As  you  ascend  the  river  the  country  for  the  fifst 
IGO  miles  is  covered  with  heavy  timber,  mostiv  of  the  pine  spe- 
cies ;  thence  the  woods  diminish  gradually  for  60  milet,  till 
nothing  is  found  but  stinted  trees  and  shrub  oaks.  Tlie  banks  of 
the  Columbia  are  inhabited  by  various  Indian  tribes,  who  flofanl 
chiefly  on  the  salmon,  which  the  river  yields  in  immense  qoairfi' 
ties.  The  American  Fur  company  have  a  settlement,  calM 
.Gloria,  on  the  S.  side  of  tbe  river,  14  miles  from  the  ocean. 


MEXICO  OR  NEW  SPAIN. 

Situafion.f  This  cmntrr  i*  boandrd  !7.  and  N.  E.  hj  tlw 
t'nttoH  Sint«  ;  K.  by  ihc  Gulf  of  Mfxiro;  S  K.  hy  OMjltinmla; 
un-f  W.  hy  the  Puific  Ocean.  It  eitend*  from  l«*  to  4r>  N.  lat 
anH  from  83*  to  (S4"  W.  Ion. 

UrefrioH.I  Much  of  the  northern  part  of  the  cotnrfrr  it  hk- 
hnbite4  hj  nai^te  Indiana.  The  mnahider  itdiniM  into  15i»- 
irndcncie*  artd  Burinr-cf,  ai  fallows : 


DlvitioMs.       • 

&j 

..ViUt.     Pv.hl80S 

.     Cm/Timi. 

1. 

niJCalirornia 

5J.,8eO 

9,000 

Loreto 

2. 

Xe«r  Califomia 

16,778 

)&,6W 

Monterey 

3. 

^ewMeiico 

4V3I 

40,200  ' 

'  SaniB  F« 

4. 

Souon 

146.63)? 

121,400 

Ari*pe 

S. 

PamofoorN'eni 

Bbcaj 

H9,S47 

159,700 

Dnrnmro 

0. 

.•ianLnitPwIoii 

SC1,1U9 

331,900 

St.  l.oi»  Potwi 

7- 

73,li28 

650,500 

RuiKlalanra 

8 

ZtcBlecaa 

Is.Qrtg 

163,300 

Zacatecas 

9. 

Guanainalo 

6,878 

517,300 

10. 

ValUdolid 

»C,3M 

37B.400 

Valladotid 

11. 

Mexico 

4&,401 

1,511.800 

Mexico 

12 

Pnebb 

20,H51 

813,300 

Poebl* 

13. 

VenCnut 

3I,7«) 

1W,000 

VenCruz 

14. 

Oaiaca 

34,064 

654,800 

OaxKB 

1&. 

YncalamorHflrida 

45,784 

4e«,800 

Heridii 

ToUl  957,541    6,840,000 

Sta  Coait.]  The  eastern  coaal  of  Nrtf  Spain,  {troprri;  tftA- 
iniT,  po«Knei  oo  poit ;  for  Vem  Crux,  iliroiigh  which  tlic  nlmlt- 
commerce  ii  carried  on.  is  merclj  a  bad  iwchorage.  The  ctmu 
of  Ihii  diuJvanij^^  b  the  Gulf  Stfeaiii,«hicb,  initai>aa*a^  abiof 
the  (hore,  cootiBoallj  throMi  n|<  the  randt  of  tbe  ocean,  forminc 
baia  over  which  tar^e  rei^b  canool  paM.  The  lanil*  thui  heap- 
ed D|>  bjr  the  atream  are  continoallj  adding  to  the  conliDrnI,  and 
the  ocean  i«  erery  trhore  retiring.  Tbwe  ol«lac1e«  ifo  not  *-X- 
isl  on  the  cetil  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sao  Fnncitco  m  Ket*  Cal- 
iJbniia,  Sbd  BUi  in  the  iHtandaocjp  of  Gnaffalaian,  near  the 
.  noulb  of  the  river  SaoUago,  and  ea  peciallj  Aca|>a1co  are  tafgait- 
iceolforl*.  A  verywriow  incoaveniciKe.  boirerer,  i*  cgmmOR 
to  lb«  eaalem  cmsl  and  tbe  eonal  of  (be  PaciBc  Ocean.  Tbey 
are  rendered  inacceBaible  fhr  levcnl  1100111*  of  ever;  jear  by 
violent  lenpesta,  vbich  efleetoolty  prevent  all  navigation. 

Fan  of  tht  Cwunry.']  Tbe  land  on  bo|b  the  coa<t>  ia  Ion, 
but  rife*  gradually  at  jroo  approach  lh«  interior,  lilJ  it  bas  al- 
tainrd  the  height  of  6  or  8,0H}  feet  above  lite  level  of  the  ocean  ; 
it  ihi'D  tprcada  out  into  broa-l  plaina  or  foi.'r  }vndi,  presi-ntio^' 
Ihe  >tra^|e  tpectaclo  of  an  immeme  level  country  00  the  top  cV 
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a  lofty  ranii^  of  monntaios.     Thcso  plains  extend  along  the  ramge 
frorn  lat.  10°  to  lal.  40®  N.  a  distance  of  1700  miles. 

Mountains.  J  A  chain  of  colossal  mountains,  cali«!(l  the  Cordilierm 
of  M  xico,  passes  through  the  whole  length  of  this  country  from 
southeast  to  northwest.  It  may  be  conHJdcred  as  a  proloDgatioa 
of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  or  a  part  of  the  great  chain  which  mni 
through  the  American  rontineut  from  Cap**  Horn  to  the  FrodEen 
Ocean.  Its  top,  as  we  have  already  mentioned^  consists  of  exten- 
sive plains  or  table  land.  From  these  elevated  plains  single 
mountains  occasionally  shoot  up,  whose  summits  are  cohered 
fvith  everlasting  snow.  Several  peaks  near  tliMity  of  Mexico 
are  more  than  1 5,000  feet  high,  and  the  loAiost  are  volcanoes. — 
The  cresi  or  hlghe-t  part  of  the  chain  sontetknes  appioaches 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  other  times  it  occupies  the  centre  of  ihe 
country,  and  sometime^  it  bends  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In 
the  province  of  Oaxaca,  for  example,  it  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  Mexican  isthmus;  from  18^  to  21°  N.  lat.  in  the  intendao- 
cie**  of  Puebia  and  Mexico,  it  stretches  from  nouth  to  north,  and 
approaches  the  eastern  coast,  after  which  it  tnmif  to  th«*  north- 
west towards  the  city  of  fjuanaxuato  To  the  north  of  thai  cilj 
it  divides  into  three  branches,  of  uhich  the  most  ea<>tem  runs  into 
the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  liio 
Bravo  del  Norte.  The  wes^tem  branch  traverses  the  inlendan- 
cies  of  Guadalaxara  and  :>ntM)ra  to  (he  banks  of  the  Rio  Ctila. 
The  third  branch,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  central  chain 
of  the  Mexican  Andes,  occupies  the  wbol"  extent  of  the  int"Dd- 
ancy  of  Zacatecas,  and  passing  through  1  ^urango  and  New  Mt'X- 
ico  under  various  names,  joins  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  highest  summits  in  the  Cordillera  of  Mexico  are  Popo- 
catepetl, a  volcano,  17,720  teet  ai»ove  the  level  of  the  ocean; 
Citlaltepetl  or  the  Pic  d"  Orizaba,  a  volcano,  17,371  feel;  U- 
taccibiiatl,  15.700  feet;  and  Toluca,  15,159  feet.  All  Ihei^e  arc 
iie^r  the  parallel  of  19**  N    lat. 

CliffuiU.]  Almost  one  third  of  the  territory  included  in  the 
provincf-s  of  New  Spain  is  situated  in  the  ti>rrid  zone ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  mii>'ht  be  supposed  (hat  the  heni  %vould  be  exces- 
sive ;  but  the  climate  of  a  count  ry  does  not  depend  altogetlier  on 
it»i  distance  from  the  pole,  but  also  on  its  elevation  ahove  the  kv 
el  of  the  sea.  llenre.  of  the  r)O.(iLM)  «qnare  leagues  lying  under 
the  torrid  zone,  more  than  throe  lift  lis  enjoy  rsit  her  a  cold  or 
temperate  than  a  burning  dimnte.  In  the  low  plains  on  bnth 
coasts,  the  heat  i"  verv  onpr'X'^ive  and  the  climate  unheaithv  to 
Europeans ;  but  when  you  advance  in'o  the  interior,  and  lio^in  to 
aiicend  the  declivity  of  the  (^>rdilleni,  it  becomes  more  lempiT- 
ate,  and  at  the  elevntion  of  \  or  5.(HX)  feet  there  reigns  |ver|>e- 
tually  a  soft  -prints  tem|>eratnre,  which  never  varies  more  than 
d  or  9  degrees,  and  i*  %ery  healthy,  the  extremes  of  heal  and 
cold  being  etpially  unknuwn.  As  you  adiaure  <still  higher  the 
climate  become**  cooler,  irid  at  leni^th  on  the  tops  of  soiu-  of  t!ir 
?st   mountains  you   come  to  the  region  of  perpetual  soon 
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Thus  in  Ihc  corirte  oflwo  or  three  dnys,  Ihe  traveller  may  enjoj 
nil  lli«  viiric.ty  ut' summer,  npriug'  tm\  ivmler. 

Hoit  nitti  Produetioni.\  A  con^iilernble  (larl  of  flie  country 
silaati'd  [n  the  tiorlli  ul'lhe  Irojiic  is  rendered  bnrren  hy  the  wiint 
of  motaliire;  and  in  mnny  part-  nUo  of  the  tubic  land  within  Ihe 
llttpic*,  [he  iihiins  ;ire  arid  and  deslhutr  of  wood.  .Still  n  great 
porlivD  of  New  Spain  belong^s  lo  the  most  fertile  regionH  of  the 
«orth,  Oa  the  bunks  i>f  hII  The  rivei's,  and  whprc»er  there  i«  a 
supply  of  mnisturc,  Ihe  feniitty  is  extreme.  The  declivity  of  the 
Ctoriiilera  is  exposed  to  bnmid  winds  ond  frequent  focr«,  and  Ibe 
Mfr''t<>tl<'"i  nonrished  hy  the«e  nquenus  rnpora,  extiibilit  an  un- 
CoAtnifm  benutr  and  strcnfrth.  The  hamidity  of  the  coa<tB  also, 
ii^iited  by  a  burning  son,  though  it  generates  some  terrible  dis- 
eases, is  f'avor.ihle  to  the  growth  of  the  richest  produce  of  Iropi- 
cal  climntes. 

The  productions  of  this  country  are  as  various  as  its  climate. 
In  llie  course  nf  a  few  huntlred  miles  you  may  meet  with  almost 
nil  the  fruits  of  Ihe  iBmpenle  and  toirtd  %ones.  The  fi-rtile  re- 
tinas on  Ihe  coast  produce  in  abuddimce  'u^ar,  indigo  add  cotton. 
The  b'lmtna  »Ua.  which  supplies  the  plttce  of  bread  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Ihe  torrid  zone,  and  which  is  said  to  produce  a  great- 
er quanliiy  of  nutritive  snbttanre  thatl  any  olhpr  plant  on  the 
mme  *pace  of  ground,  flourishes  lux'irianth  in  all  Ihe  low  coun- 
iry.  k  piece  uf  liind  whirh,  if  planted  with  Whial,  would  yeld 
Itarcly  suflicient  for  Ihe  enhsislence  of  two  individuals,  would  be 
CBpnble  of  maintaining  al  l'>asi  lillt  if  planted  with  bananas.  Ac- 
cordin^lv,  a  Europe<iu  newly  arrived  in  Mexico,  is  ntruck  with 
nothing  so  much,  us  the  eilreme  nmiillness  of  the  spots  under  cut- 
livation  round  a  cabin  which  contains  a  numLrnnS  fannily  of  In- 
dians. The  s:ime  region  in  which  the  banann  flourishes  produ- 
ce* also  the  mattinc,  ifhich  yields  a  very  nulriiious  bread,  and  is 
eiten?i»ely  cullivated  alon!t  the  coasts.  Itbt  by  far  the  most 
importiint  agrtcnlliinil  produ.lion  i=Hini;.;,  and  Ihe  year  in  which 
the  maize  harvest  fuiU  is  a  year  of  famine  and  misery  for  Ibe  in- 
halntaols  ot'Meniro.  It  grows  in  the  liiw  country,  and  on  all  the 
tftble  land  except  some  of  the  highest  plains,  and  the  pmduee  is 
most  abundant,  betng  in  some  places  eight  hundred  fold,  and  on 
nn  average  one  huurlred  and  iiiHy  futd.  !n  tht  most  Warm  aotl 
humid  regions  it  will  yield  tivo  or  three  harvests  annunlly. 
Wheat,  rye,  and  other  Koroppitn  grains  hare  been  sueces-fuliy  m- 
Irwl'iccd  in  the  nnrlhern  provinces,  iiud  on  the  elevated  plains 
within  Ihe  Irnpics.  All  thegaHen  vgeiables  and  fruit  trees  of 
Europe  are  now  also  possessed  by  Iht-  Mrxicans.  The  central  t»- 
ble  land  produces  in  thi;  greatest  nbundance  cherries,  prunes, 
peaches,  apricots,  figs,  gritpes,  melons,  apples  and  pesr^  The 
t-inc  and  the  olive  would  also  flourish  in  Ihti'  delightful  climntei 
''lit  ilirnujih  the  influence  of  the  merchant*  in  ihe  mother  cooo- 
try  their  cultivation  has  been  prohibited,  and  the  colonists  tSU 
Mil  obliged  10  im{>ort  their  oil  and  ivine  from  Old  Spain. 

Rivtri.]  The  .irfeanjem  forms  a  part  of  the  no  ribe  astern  tloond- 
arr.   Red  river  rises  in  thi«  connlry  iknJ  Hows  southeast  into  the 
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United  Stales.  The  SuLnte  is  tlic  cactcrii  bomitlnry.  The  RioBrav^ 
del  .ynrte  rises  in  tin*  Rocky  rnounlains,  near  llic  sourc<i  of  the 
Arkan^.i'.v,  in  about  lat  40®  N.  ami  running  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection TaHs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  course  of  nearly  2^,000 
miles.  It  cannot  in  any  part  he  lermeil  n  navijfal»lc  stream.  The 
Cnlonulo  de  Tcxas^  the  jVucccs^  and  spveral  snuiller  streams  fall 
into  the  p^ulf  of  Mexico  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Hio  Bravo. 
Tlie  Colorado  of  Calif ornin  rises  on  the  west  side  of  the  great 
mountain  ranjje,  near  the  sources  of  the  Uio  Bravo,  ami  running 
fn  H  soiJlliwestcrly  direction  falls  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
California,  alter  a  course  of  aboul  90U  miles,  of  which  it  is  naviga- 
ble for  the  last  'oOO.  The  Gila  is  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Col- 
orado, and  joins  it  near  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  about  COO  mile?. 
All  these  rivers  liow  through  thinly  settled  and  unciviltzcd  regiooi:. 

In  the  equinoxial  part  ot  Mexico  there  are  no  large  I'lrers. 
The  narrovT  form  of  the  continent  prevents  the  collection  of  it 
great  mass  of  water.  The  rapid  declivity  of  the  Cordillera  abounds 
more  pioperlv  with  torrents  than  rivers.  Among  these  small 
str-^ams,  the  only  ones  probably  which  will  ever  be  interesting^  ^r' 
iBlerior  commerce  are,  i.  The  Rio  Gt/o^act/a/co,  which  falls  into 
the  (lulf  of  Mexico  to  the  southeast  of  Vera  Cruz.  2  Rio  de 
AJnctezwna^  which  rises  from  the  small  lakes  near  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  flowing  north  falls  into  the  Tampico.  3.  The  Rio 
de  ZacatuUt^  which  also  rises  near  the  city  of  Mexico  and  mns 
west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  4.  .  The  Santiago^  which  rises  about 
QO  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  running  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction,  passes  through  the  great  lake  Chapahi,  and 
enters  the  Pacitic  Ocean  by  a  broad  mouth,  after  a  course  ot  more 
ihaiT  COO  miles. 

Lakes,  I-.ake  Chapala  i^  by  far  the  lan^est  lake.  It  lies  just 
above  the  latitude  ot  120®  about  120  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  is  90  miles  long  and  20  broad,  covering  an  area  of  1225 
square  miles. 

There  arc  four  small  kkes  in  tlic  spacious  valley  in  which 
the  city  of  Mexico  is  ^ituat^d.  The  waters  in  these  lakes  used 
formerly  to  rise  above  their  banks  aml^  inundate  the  city  and  the 
Talley.  In  U>29  there  was  a  great  inundation,  which  lasted  for 
five  years;  and  during  the  whole  or  that  time,  the  streets  of  Mex- 
ico could  b«*  passed  only  in  boats.  To  [irevent  the  recurrence  of 
this  evil  various  means  were  employed  without  effect.  At  first,  a 
huge  dike  or  mound  of  stones  and  clay  was  erected,  70  miles  long 
and  G5  feet  broad ;  but  the  waters  burst  througii  it  and  tore  it 
away.  A  {Subterranean  pasago  was  then  dug  through  the  moun- 
tains which  surround  the  valley,  to  let  oflf  the  waters;  but  the 
earth  caved  in  and  (illed  up  the  pas*inge.  At  length  a  drain,  12 
miles  long  and  in  some  place-*  200  feet  deep,  has  been  cut 
through  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  and  this  proves  to  be  an  effec* 
tual  remedy. 

Chief  7Wfi9.*]  Mexico,  the  capital  of  New  Spain,  nnd  the 
most  populous  city  in  Amcrca,  is  situated  below  the  •^>arallel  of 
?0®  N.  lat.     midwiiy  between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
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ocnn,  in  b  deliKklfut  Taltey,  nliich  is  ^30  milcK  ia  circomfer- 
cBCc,  ami  vlevaiutl  iiwirt*  Iban  7,U0U  feci  iibovi>  the  level  of  ibe 
occhh.  The  ancient  city  wa*  built  by  the  MPxicant  in  1^26, 
OB  a  ffTOupv  m'  inbuiiEs  io  lake  Tezcncn,  and  vai  coiiitecled  with 
Ibc  nwin  lanil  by  three  priitcipal  dikv*  or  cauwwayf,  iVom  a  mile 
and  an  half  to  nis  inilea  lvaf(.  Tbr  i*odcrn  Mexico  nna  built  bj  the 
Spaniurd*  mi  the  ruias  of  the  ancient  city  ;  but  Uiougb  it  occupicH 
cxHCll)  the  sania-BiluatioD,yelowiiif  lotberoireat  of  the  waten, 
it  in  now  on  drjr  land,  about  m  Ivafoe  dialant  fion  tbe  banks  of 
tlic  bke.  Tbe  ciiv  ia  rcgnliirljr  bvilt  iaibc  form  of  a  aquare, 
of  lour  milr*  on  cacti  aide.  The  alraeta  are  broad,  clean,  ^»- 
eratly  pavi^dand  wpD  li^h'td,  and  intetaect  eych  olber  at  rigbl 
anirlit-  'I'lte  pubiic  btitidiofs  are  mapiificot,  uml  Mmc  nl'  ibein 
of  till-  m  «l  l>f>auliiul  architrclure.  Tlie  mint  it  the  moat  citen- 
aivc  cMabliDhmenl  nf  the  kii.d  in  the  norld.  and  employi  absut 
•luu  workDKD.  ^^^«rvicrf  of  |ilate  of  the  value  bf  X  7JJU0  Bait- 
lately  bren  manufariured  in  Meaicu,  anil  tltf  working  cf  gold  awl 
fitvi-rinall  it*  branrhe*  i^cnned  lo  grvut  })i.'rleclii>n-  Tlii'  beau. 
lifol  cilv  it'mipplifd  with  water  hv  iwv  aquiiduct*,  Mudita  TCgeta- 
bbitttrrra'ved  onlhc  elegant  floating  pirdena  of  Ibe  lakeof  Tez- 
cncn.  It  conlaim  apmrda  of  luQchurcbe*,  and  l37,OuOiDbabi- 
taffll-,  of  Khom  one  bnlfare  wbitP*,  and  tiieretl  Intliaus,  inulatloca 
sn<l  mrMizor-a.  Owing  to  it*  esiraordinarjr  elevaiion  above  the  lev- 
el of  tbe  ocean,  ihe  city,  ooiwithflanilinK  its  poaiiioo  lo  ihe  toniil 
xone,  enjoy*  a  mild  and  lempi-rnte  climate.  Tke  unrronndinic 
couotrr  u  occupied  ly  ffardena  and  orchard*  in  a  high  tlatt  of 
colli  vaiion,  and  darinfi  the  whola  of  tbe  j' ear,  both  fniita  and  flow- 
en  are'  produced  in  abnndaoce. 

(fiuiaiuvalo,  about  l30mile*N.  VT.  ofMexicOf  ia  a  large  ami 
lloumhin;  cit,r.  fam'-us  for  ita  f;»]d  nod  Kilter  mine*.  Tbe  pop- 
nlatioD  within  the  citjr  amnunlt- lo  4l/)00,  and  in  the  neigli- 
bouring  oiinealn  I9,R0U:  mall,  10,60(1.  Tite  ground  on  which 
Ibe  city  i*  built  is  Donrly  7.U0Ufeel  aboTe  llie  Irrcl  of  iho   ft», 

Parbia,  faraow  for  itH  man  tif net  urea  of  carlben  w*rc,  iron  nn.-l 
Bleel,  it  70  mitca  F..  S.  L.  of  .Mexico.  It  ^tonf  oflbc  matt  po|iu- 
lon*  cilic*  in  Spnnifh  America,  conlainioft  GTJKKI  Jiihaliitaali'. 
The  ground  on  which  the  town  it  built  ia  mom  than  IJMO  feel 
•bove  Ihe  level  ol  the  acn. 

ZacotMBi,  one  of  tbe  mcMr  cetebraled  nining  piece*  of  New 
Spain,  in  more  than  3U0  milet  14.  N.  W.  of  Mexico,  omI  centnine 
;i3,U00  inbabttanta. 

r«r«C'rw,un  tbe  Golf  of  Mexico,  lAOmileaF.  S.  E.af  Mexico, 
ia  one  of  the  moat  cowiderablc  placca  for  Irailc  in  Srantih  Aotet- 
ica,  h«>iBg  the  port  Ibrouf  h  wbich  (be  cnmmrm  of  Npw  Spain  ia 
carried  on  with  Europe  and  tbe  Weti  inliea.  Tl»e  city  it  icgo- 
briy  and  beaolifnlly  bnilL,  end  inhabited  by  wcU  informed  Aei^ 
chaott,  but  la  nnbcaltbj,  owing  in  part  to  the  bad  qualilj  of  the 
water.  Tbe  port  i*  bnrdir  worthy  of  tbe  name,  being  nUber  a 
dangeron*  anchorage  amon^  abiillowt.  It  ia  defended  by  the 
Fartma  of  SL  Joan  d^  Ulrn,  rrected  at  great  cspciKe  on  au 
ialnsd  Mar  tbe  town.    Po|rt]k(l.oa  16,0011. 
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Jlcapulcoi  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  the  port  througli 
Yvhicn  the  commerce  oi'  New  Spain  is  carried  on  with  A>ia  and 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  particularly  with  the  Philippiofe 
irilands.  Its  port  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  beiag  an  irrf* 
mense  basin  cut  out  of  the  granitic  rocks,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining any  uumber  of  vessels  in  perfect  safety.  The  shore  is 
so  steep,  that  a  ves«el  of  the  line  may  almost  touch  it  witbput  mn* 
ning  the  smallest  damper,  there  being  every  where,  clo^e  to  the 
roclts,  from  10  to  12  fathom<«  Vvater.  But  notwithstanding  its 
oxrelient  port  and  extensive  trade,  Acapulco  is  a  miserable  town, 
with  only  4000  inhabitants,  mostly  people  of  color,  who  are  in- 
creased to  9,000  by  the  resort  of  strangers  to  the  annua',  fair,  hold 
tit  (he  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Manilla  galleon.  The  positiofi 
of  the  town  is  extremely  unhealth}',  being  surrounded  by  a  chqiA 
of  mountains,  which  by  re vf»rbc rating  the  sun's  rays  and  exclud- 
ing* the  air,  add  greatly  to  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  climate. 
To  give  admission  to  the  sea  breeze  a  pa-ssago  has  actually  been 
cut  through  the  mountains,  but  though  this  aifords  partial  relief, 
the  place  is  still  far  from  being  healthy. 

Santa  />,  in  New  Mexrco,  is  remarkable  as  the  mo5t  northern 
town  of  any  note  in  the  country.  It  is  in  hit.  SO''  30',  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Kio  bravo  del  Norte,  and  coniains  4,500  inhabitants. 

Population.]  In  1793  the  population  according  to  the  official 
returns  was  4,  483,  529.  Humboldt  supposes  this  number  too 
small  by  about  one  sixth,  and  allowing  for  the  increase  in  fen 
years,  estimates  the  population  in  100:^  at  5,840,000  and  in  1808 
at  0,500,000.     In  1822  it  inav  be  estimated  at  8,500,000. 

This  pofiulation  is  computed  of  the.  followins:  classes.  1.  Eu- 
ropean Spaniards.  2  Creoles,  or  white*  of  European  extraction 
born  in  America.  3.  Negroes.  4.  Indidns.  5.  Mestizos,  or  de- 
scendants of  whites  and  Indians.  G.  Mulattos,  or  descendants  of 
whites  and  negroes.  7.  Zaml>os,  or  descendants  of  n»»groes  and 
Indians.  The  number  of  European  Spaniards  is  only  about 
80,000,  and  that  of  the  negroes  only  G  or  8,000.  The  Creoles 
form  about  one  tifth  of  the  whole  population,  the  Indians  iw6 
fifths,  and  the  mestizos,  mulattoes  and  zambos  nearly  two  fiAh?. 

Indians,]  The  Indians  and  the  races  of  mixed  blood  ivcre 
formerly  slaves  and  treated  with  grreat  cruelty,  but  within  the 
last  century  their  condition  has  been  murh  improved.  They  are 
fto  longer  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines,  nor  are  the}'  dragged 
from  their  homes  to  carry  without  suflicient  nourishment  or  re- 
ptfse,  through  mountainous  woods,  burdens  which  exce«»d  their 
strength;  but  they  are  still  in  a  s'ate  of  extreme  humiliation. 
All  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of  the  whites,  and 
the  Indians  are  virtUJilly  incapable  of  accpii ring  properly.  They 
arc  kept  in  u  state  <)f  extreme  ignorance,  and  are  employed  by 
the  Spaniards  to  cultivate  the  soil  They  live  in  vill:iges  by 
themselves,  and  are  governed  bv  m  iifistrates  of  their  own  color. 

DUea^cs.]  The  smalt  pox  was  unknown  till  it  was  introduced 
by  ths  Spaniards  in  WiO.  *^inc*»  that  tiii'*  spvoral  millions  of  In- 
dians have  perished  hv  thi«  d»<ea«e.  v/hicb  usually  ravages  the 
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kouiiii'v<-ucL-  in  M>triitr(.>[i  nr  cir;'lil(><>n,v(>ur^  ;  iiutllie  itilrotlucIioD 
of  iniKul.iiifn  lin«  n-mlvroil  il  miicli  tcra  ilu*lruciiv«!.  The  mm- 
iiiiu/iuatt,  »  iliscu^c  pi-culiar  lo  ihc  inJi:in  rare.  wlJom  i«p|ican 
inorv  iImm  onrc  in  :i  cciiturjr.  Ii  rn;;ctl  in  l.>13,  l^'ti  uml  I73C, 
.in<l  i-i  c.jtleclu  |ilii;;ii4'  '■>'  tlie  S|Tiini«h  uuthur*.  Il  liCHnsoinr  re- 
»r-iiil>bnrr  to  llii?  jc-llnw  I'ovrr.  tut  il  never  allacLx  nhiic  jicujilc. 
'I'lii'  mIIow  I't'Mr  I'll  llif  oiliir  iinni)  icMuro  Hiiark*  liidiiin*. 
'I'hi-  jiriiici)iiil  -rnl  el'  iti*;  ,vcll'iii  fever  is  l))«  liut  unci  muiat  coun 
In  uii  i1i<-  <'»»<■■,  liiit  'lie  miillu7..:liii:itl  carrie*  terrur  ami  deairuc* 
•  iiiti  iiilo  l!iu  fcrv  jnlrnor  i>r  tlic  coiiitlrr,  1u  llie  cf^iilral  tabic 
).iii<l,  mill  till-  cii](l<^»l  .in<l  iiii'-i  iirtd  rcg;iuns  o(  i|ic  kiii^om.  Il 
li.ii  lii'in  iiiimatpd,  nillioiit  •'ufticicnt  ilata  bowcvrr,  that  m  the 
rpi.lL'iiitrf  nl'lMri,  un>i  1 370,  UUU.IKK)  In di mis  died  in  the  Ibnner, 
itnit  ^.'.ihHi.iKUl  III  lilt;  latlor.  Kiiminp  itoiiK'iiinc*  commit*  anl'iil 
■  .iiaj;.'' in  tlii«  nmiitrj.  It  is  c-timalrd  Dial  in  ITSl.  aou.tKX) 
)ii'r>r>ii*  l<i'ri''lKil  11}'  t*ainiflc  atid  ihu  discuses  to  nliicli  il  gave 
lirlli. 

Hflij:ion.]  The  reli^'inn  i-  ilie  Ftomnn  Calbnlic.  The  Mcx- 
ii-anihurch  il  [d^ceil  under  (he  care  of  an  aixhhii-hoj)  anil  C  l'i»h- 
'■jH.  ■cvcral  oj'  whuni  pofset*  revenues  of  more  than  1UU,UU0 
dull^in.     The  oumtier  ufcleri;>  i«  ahout  10,UOli. 

A.'i/iicHiiun. )  Xery  little  attonlion  is  jmid  locla««iral  literature, 
but  the  mn  I  hematics  clienii!>irv.  nalnial  liinorv  and  the  line  arh 
Mre  virv  ililiirunlly  s;udie'l.  Arci>i-diii~  to  ilnmboliK  iiocilyin 
Amerira,  not  even  exce|>iin{r  iho^e  uf  the  United  SiuIck,  can  di<- 
|)|jv  HiK.k  ^nat  and  <nli<t  eiUhli-<Smenh  for  ibc  prnmolion  of  !%i- 
I  nte  a-  ihc  ritj  of  Mexico.  Of  thr»c,  ih.-  mi.-«t  rcmarl.;ihle  arc 
ihr  M-hiiul  uf  mine*,  the  haiauic  garden,  and  the  acadimy  ofiiaiat- 
in;r  ami  Rriil|i|ure. 

I'i'liiUiil  i-oniUiinn.  Mexico  i^"  ■  cntonv  Af  Old  Spaio  and  is 
;,.iv(rrMil  hv  a  *ii-eroy.  All  the  principal  places  under  the  jpiv- 
crmi-iii  have  aInatK  Ikta  l»e«tnwi-d  exrliisivrl^-  on  Turnpean  bp.in- 
•.(td-.  antt  fur  »ome  jcar<  pnM  the  Creiile*  have  nol  heen  appoin- 
ted non  IxlhentiKl  inlliti"  ci.iplujmentii  in  lhea<luiiiii»iration  of 
I'le  rii-I'ini-'  iiiul  [Dbacco  ruveniie  'Ilie  re5iiU  hai  heen  a  jeal- 
'•'.->■  aii'l  perpetual  lintrrd  l>eiivern  Ihe  Kumpeani  and  the  Cre- 
'1'--  A  uiuKial  and  hitter  hatred  hat  al'<nalwav«eii«ledl>elnreen 
iUv  »hilu>  tind  Ihc  ludiiim;  i>o  ihai  ihe  tcctl*  of  diKnrd»ecn>  lo  be 
•h-fply  pinnli'il  iti  lhi<-  heicnif^eneoin  pnpulalHtn.— In  the  insnr- 
I'ci  tiiin  H'hirh  hroLe  out  in  lillH.  llie  mutual  haired  of  the  Kiiro- 
l<i-ani  and cretde^iMa^aw full)  esem|ililted  iolhcirerucl  ircalment 
.f  each  uiher.  The  iiiMirreclion  c<>mmeDcr>l  in  the  province  ol" 
(iiianaxualo,  in  the  centre  of  the  mininccoiiDlrv,  and  spread  «H\t 
i!ii'>''n<:i-ival>le  velncilv  in  every  direclion.  and  was  finallv  fup- 
jire-eil  only  hy  the   exlraonlinary   activily  anil  tinnnefs  of  Ihe 

H-iiiI;.]  0»iii7  t'l  Ibc  eKtraonlinnry  conltxiiration  of  Ihii 
rniinlrt.  there  is  iindill'.rully  ill  travelliiii;  from  north  In  ^ciilh, 
Ihe  li'Ti'l  At'ihe  I:t1<fe  laoil  U'lnc  almixt  niiinierrupted  from  Mox- 
i"  lo  .-aula  Ti-;  tinl  the  doclivilie*  of  the  t'.inhllcni  present  Rreat 
■I  -M-rle-  In  the  ceinnn-rcc  l»ctivccn  Mexico  and  the  cite  11:1  Ihc 
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coast.  The  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapuico  is  furrowed  l)v  four 
very  deep  and  remark :ible  longitudinal  vuIHps,  so  tluit  the  trav- 
eller lb  continually  a^cendinsf  and  descendinj;,€'XchanKin«:altemate- 
ly  a  cold  climate  for  one  excessively  hot.  On  the  contrary  m  (rav- 
elling from  Mexico  to  Vera  Ciuz,  a  distance  of  18C  miles,  there  is 
on  the  whole  no  descent  till  you  approach  within  80  miles  of  the 
coast ;  it  then  beromes  rapid  and  continued,  heiner  6, 800  feet  in 
the  space  ol  45  miles,  and  1000  mTe  in  a  fnrth»-i  distance  of  24 
miles.  It  i*  the  difficulty  of  this  descent,  which  mak«  s  thp  trans- 
portation  of  flour  from  ihe  table  land  to  Wra  Cruz  so  expensive, 
that  it  cannot  be  sent  to  Europe  in  competition  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  A  superb  causeway,  howrver,  was  commenced 
several  years  since,  along  this  eastern  declivity  ofth^*  Cordillera, 
by  the  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  when  it  is  completed  will 
have  the  most  happy  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
kin2r<lom  of  IVew  Spain. 

AJincs.]  More  than  nine  tenth*  of  all  the  silver  in  the  known 
world  is  derivcti  from  the  mines  of  Spanish  America,  which  pro- 
duce according:  to  the  •estimate  of  Humboldt,  43,500,000  dollars 
annually  ;  and  of  this  sum  \ow  Spain  yields  about  two  thirds.  Yet 
notwiihstandingthis  immense  produce,the  theory  of  mining  is  very 
imperfectly  understood,  and  all  the  opcnitions  are  conducted  in  the 
most  unskilful  and  extravagant  manner.  The  richest  mines  are 
those  of  Guanaxuato,  in  thp  intendancy  of  the  same  name  ;  Ca- 
torre,  in  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  in  the  in- 
tendancy of  the  «ame  name  ;  Real  del  Monte,  in  the  intendancy 
of  .Mexico;  and  Holanos,  in  the  intendancy  of  Guadalaxara.  The 
f^ilvor  mines  are  a  source  of  immense  wt^alth  to  their  proprietors. 
In  one  instance,  a  s'n*rle  seam  yielded  to  its  owner  in  six  months 
a  nett  prolit  of  more  than  3.000,000  d<illars  But  money  thus 
rapidly  gained  is  as  rapidly  spent.  The  working  of  mines  be- 
comes a  game  whieh  is  pursued  with  unbounded  passion.  The 
rich  proprietors  lavish  immense  sums  on  quacks,  who  engage  tbcm 
in  new  undertakings,  and  the  money  sunk  in  a  rash  project,  fre- 
quently absorbs  In  a  few  years  all  that  was  gained  in  workinsj  the 
richest  scams.  The  quantity  of  gold  annually  delivered  into  the 
mint  of  Mexico  is  about  5,000  pounds.  There  are  also  mines 
of  copper,  lead,  iron,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic  &c;  but  Ihey  arc 
not  diligently  worked,  the  great  pursuit  being  after  gold  and 
silver. 

Coinmtrce,]  The  commerce  of  New  Spain  with  Ihe  mothci* 
•country  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  through  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz.  In  time  of  peace,  Humboldt  estimates  the  annual  value 
of  lii'j  exports  from  thnt  place,  at  21  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
imports  at  15  millions.  Tlie  prinripal  exports  are  gold  and  silver 
in  coin,  bullion  nnd  plate,  to  the  value  of  17  million  dollars;  coch- 
inel,  2,KX),000;  sugar  l,300,00t),  &,r.  The  imports  are  bale 
goods,  uirlu'lin«j:  woo'iens,  cottons,  linens  and  silks,  to  the  value  of 
S9,'2-)0,000;    piper,  4,000.000;    cacao,   1,(300,000;   quicksrilver. 

/;  50.000. 
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Enundaria  and  Extent.]  GiiHtimnla  is  hnnrnJoi!  in  the  N.  by 
V««f  Sjiaia  Hnd  tl)p  lUy  of  Hoinluni" ;  E.  by  llip  C<irihbcNn  i^ii'; 
8.E.  by  the  isUimii^of  PatiHiiiu  or  Dnrien,  through  wiiicii  it 
!»<  CADOecIed  with  Snulh  AmpricA  ;  anH  S.  W.  hy  the  I'ncfK 
Oceui.  Ii  exlenila  nn  the  coHfstof  the  Pacific  from  Punia  Gorda 
in  ibont  Ut.  9°  ro  the  linrrn  ilc  Tomafii  ia  hit.  16°  12'  N.  !i  di>u 
tance  of  770  mile^  ;  nnd  on  the  Gnjrol  Mexico  from  10"  to  tS' 
N.  lat.     ll  ccintnins  iihuiit  SCJ/lOO  squurc  miles. 

Divitiaiit.]  This  country  is  divided  into  the  six  fuliuniDg 
prohncctt : 

'Ch\.xyn,  Honduras 

*  \'er,t  PiiK,  Niriintgun, 

Giiiitimiila,  Co^la  tticn. 

Fnet  (if  thr  Cmintry.]  A  rifi^e  of  tnoiinliiins  ia«iippoBed  to  pitM 
thruui;li  the  whole  extent  "f  this  cotinirv  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W. 
connecting  the  Andes  of  ^ouih  Americn  with  (he  Cordillera?  of 
Mexico.  The  continuity  of  the  Fringe,  howerer,  hus  n<>vnr  licen 
KCtirately  ascertained.  No  spot  oti  the  ^lobc  ia  ho  full  of  voica* 
aoe«  us  this  pait  of  America.  Thtre  are  ttt  least  twenty  knowB 
to  lie  conslanlly  in  action,  nnd  the  eruptiuBS  of  some  of  them  sre 
ocrnsion..lly  Kirrihle. 

Batft.  I  The  bay  if  Hoiuhroi  is  n  very  large  body  of  water  ly- 
in^  between  the  province  nf  Honduras  on  the  sonlh,  and  itic  pc* 
mn«ulH  of  Yuculan  nn  (he  wei".  'J'hc  g"\fif  Jlmaliiiue  in  nl  the 
Imllom  of  the  bay  of  Hnndur.is  The  giitf  if  Dulcf  i"  still  far  the/ 
inland,  and  communicates  with  the  gulf  of  Amjitique  Ihrongh 
n  narrow  strait.  The  g'ltf  of  Papagayot  is  on  the  ivi'sl  coast  o( 
the  province  of  Nicaragua.  The  gnlf  of  Telinnnti-pec  is  farther 
north,  in  the  narrowest  pari  nf  the  isthmus  which  separ-ite^  the 
pilf  of*lpxir,o  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sea  t'otej.  I  The  coiisl  of  Nicnriigua  bordering  on  llie  Piiciiic 
Ocean  is  almo-t  inaccessible  in  tht  mouths  ol  August.  .Sept- mber 
and  October,  on  account  of  Ihf  terrible  Hlorros  nnd  rnins';  noit  ia, 
Jannary  and  February,  on  account  of  tbe  furious  norlhenst  winds 
called  Papaeayoi  The  gulf  of  Tehunaiepec  is  nlso  visited  wltti 
■hurricanes  Irom  the  northwest,  which  sre  exceedingly  incnnvco- 
ient  for  navigators.  Th<-  np|>rOBch  to  the  extensive  <  uii>l  nl  the 
bay.  ofHonduras  is  atlended  with  imminent  ilnnger,  on  iiccoitnt  nf 
Ibe  recffi  and  key«  which  are  abundantly  (lii<{icrsGd  aloog  it,  and 
occ-ision  numerous  ahipwreclcH. 

Leit-t  ami  Rivers.]  A'iearagua  Inke  i»  140  mile*  Inngsnd  cov- 
ers an  area  of  oeurly  10,000  square  miles.  1 1  dischiii^c-iu  wa- 
ters at  ils  S.  F..  exlramity  ihrough  the  river  Sun  Juan  into  tbt 
Caribbean  sea.  It  is  of  immense  depth  nnd  navigable  for  lbs 
lai^e^l  ve*"ls.  The  lake  of  Leon  lies  N.  W.  oi  Nicnrjgiia  laK^ 
iind  conomunicatei  with  it  through  n  short  river. 
30 
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The  most  important  river-  are  (he  Rio  Hondo  which  falb  iott 
the  bay  of  HondiiraA-  under  18°  JO'  IV.  lat. ;  ihe  Balize  or  Mam^ 
ft hich  juin<)  the  ^ame  l»ay  about  60  miles  farther  Fouth,  and  is  oav- 
ign hie  for  1^00  miles ;  iUe  Bluefiehh  which  fall<<  ioto  the  Carib- 
bean ftea  nrar  the  parallel  nf  12°  N.  lat.  ;  and  the  Rio  San  Juan 
which  form^  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  Rio  San  Jnaa 
18  about  lOOmilf^s  long,  and  wi'h  little  eipense  might  be  maJe 
navigable  thruugh  its  whole  t-xtent  If  this  were  done,  a  caoil 
of  only  to  or  12  miles  across  the  isthmus  which  separatet  lake 
Nicaragua  from  the  Gulf  of  Fapagayos  would  open  a  water  cooi- 
munication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitfr  ocean*. 

British  Territory,]  The  British  claim  the  country  called  tht 
Mosquito  shore  lying  along  the  northern  and  eastern  coaai  of  the 
province  of  Hoijdu*'as.  The  number  ot  while  settlers,  li«iweveri 
is  very  !<m»li  ;  the  territory  is  occupied  almost  exriusively  by  the 
Mosquito  Indinns,  a  wnrtike  tribe  of  about  5,600  souIm,  who  are 
strongly  attached  to  the  British,  and  bitterly  opposed  fo  the  Spaa- 
iarls.  Thp  priiic.p:il  Briti!*h  settlement,  and  indeed  almost  the 
onlv  r^«rular  esiubiis^iment  ttiey  have  in  this  country,  is  thetoam 
of  Ralize,  un  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  near  th^  oioulh  of  tbt 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  conf^i'iis  of  about  200  white  inbabip 
ta>]t»,  .500  people  of  colur  and  free  blacks,  and  about  3,000  negro 
slavi'**.  The  sole  occupation  or  these  sett  If  rs  is  the  cull  iDg  of 
maboiranv  and  log-wood,  with  which  the  forests  abound. 

Soil  and  ProdnctLoM,  \  The  soil  in  general  is  extremely  fei^ 
til-%  proHiiciDg  the  sufirar  cane,  coiton,  indigo,  cacao,  m^ize.  Ice 
in  ibund;mcc.  I^he  British  territory  on  the  bay  of  Hondnnif  hat 
a  6ni>«oi>,  c  *pable  of  producing  ail  the  richest  products  of  tropical 
rlimitec,  hm  it  ha«  hitherto  been  C(  leltrated  only  for  its  mahug- 
an,Y.  and  loer  >YOOtL  no  attempts  having  been  made  at   GvltiTalicflL 

Chief  Towns.]  GuntiimiUt^  the  capital,  is  on  a  small  river  Dear 
the  co'Sl  of  the  Ph  i.ir  Ocean,  in  lat.  14®  N.  The  city  was  orig- 
in tilv  btiilt  m  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountaia 
at  wbo.x*' «untmit  v^a«a  volC'Uio.  In  thi«  situation,  in  the  ytu 
17'>K  it  was  ov  rw helmed  by  an  earthquake  Ni'twithstifidfag 
th"*  awful  calamity,  the  surviving  mh:ibitant!«  rebuilt  their  favor* 
ite  alode  ;  but  another  and  more  tremtuidous  convulsioo  agala 
destroyed  the  devoted  place  in  1775.  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitantH  being  at  the  same  time  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  city 
ha«  smce  be^n  ii*iMiiIt  on  the  tapo!  where  it  now  stands,  which  a 
2'y  mil(*s  to  the  south  of  the  old  town.  It  is  a  magnificent  plarir, 
a'lomod  with  rlmrches,  monasieriis  and  a  university.  Popula- 
tion about  40.0(10. 

Chittfta  df  its  Indies  is  the  lani^eut  Indian  town  in  Gnatimala. 
It  i*  "ti  the  X.  W.  extremity  ol*  tlio  country,  on  the  isthmus  ot 
'J'ehiiaHtepcc,  about  bnif  way  between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and 
th»^  !*:icific  Ocean.  It  has  aboiM  'JO.lMK)  Indian  inhab  tant*,  who 
ail'  ri'h  and  enjoy  matiy  privilfije-.  The  celebrated  La^  '"a^is 
tb  .  i  «:Io  oftb"  In  I  -4TH,  w  i<  !b#*  tirst  binhop  of  this  place,  and 
bis  memory  is  still  dear  to  the  inhabitants. 
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iJindad  Real  is  3C  miles  E.  of  Chiapa.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bish- 
■p  and  ['uiKajiis  alioul  J.UUO  inliuL'ilatiK.  Leon  is,  ailiialed  al  the 
N.  W.  cKliemily  oUlie  lake  uflliesame  oame,  on  a  plain  near  a 
Tolcauo,  wliicb  has  caused  (he  town  «ometiines  ru  sutler  Tioin 
e*rihtfuiikes.  The  numtter  of  house*  \»  i-iOO,  and  the  pupulutinn 
about  8,1X10.  lu  port,  Heiilejo,  is  on  ihe  coast  of  the  Piicitie 
Ocean,  n(  llic  mouth  of  a  smiUI  river,  about  20  miles  distant.  It 
h  fortified,  nod  ha«  a  ^ood  barlior. 

Papulolion.]  The  numbpr  of  inhabilanis  is  unknown.  Hum- 
boldt aui'poses  that  it  is  ihe  most  populoiit  part  ot'Spaai«b  Ameri- 
ca. Larg^e  ili<lrict<,  however,  in  the  eastern  half  ol  the  coun- 
try nre  ihitily  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Mvage  Indians.  'I'he  whule 
[lopulation  does  not  probably  exceed  1,500,000,  of  wbom  two 
thirds  are  supposed  to  he  IndianB  in  a  «tate  of  dependence  on 
tbe  8paniurds,  like  the  IndianH  of  Nen  Spain. 

Gnvernmeat  and  Htligi<m.\  GuHtimnlii  is  subject  to  the  ^t- 
croment  of  acnpruin-gener!!!,  who  is  appainted  by  the  king  of 
Spain.  He  isentireU  indcpendi-tit  of  lh«  vxcfToy  ofNew>pUiu, 
heingre-ponsible  only  lo  his  CiUholic  Majei'.y.  The  r.  ligion  it 
the  Koaun  Cmholic,  under  one  arcbltiahop  und  six  bishopi. 
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Sitmatian.'l  The  West  India  islands  lie  between  Florida  ani 
the  northern  coast  of  ^oulll  America.  Tbey  eitlenil  from  9°  53>' 
to  28°  N.  lat.  and  from  SH"  30  lu  8&°  W.  Ion.  Trinidj.d  is  ai'Ihe 
soutfaem  exireuiily  ;  Uarbadoes  at  the  casiem,  Mardnilla  r«>ef  at 
the  northern,  and  Cuba  at  the  iveslem. 

Divinottt.}  These  inlands  are  divided  into  four  principal 
groapeM  as  folloivs  : 

I.  The  GncATi:!!  Antilles,  viz.  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Jamaica  ai>4 
Porto  Rico. 

.     II. '  The  B.tiuMA«,  or  Lucavas  i<L*\ns,  consisting  of  all  the  i-'landl 
Ijii^  north  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola. 

ill.  The  Cabibbkan  islands,  con^itin^  of  Trinidad  and  all  the, 
islands  north  of  it,  till  you  codio  lu  Porto  llico. — The  Caribbean 
iflands  are  subdivided  into  I.  The  Ler.S'ard  UlaatU.  COnsistin|[  of 
Domioica  and  all  the  islands  norih  of  it.  2.  The  Windward  itt- 
mtdt,  consisting  of  .Martinico  and  all  south  of  it.  The  five  mo§t 
western  of  the  Leeward  islands,  viz.  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  Santa 
Craz,  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  and  their  dependencies,  are  also  call- 
ed Firgia  itluiids. 

IV.  The  L^isKFt  Amillb-x,  consisting  of  tbe  islands  lying  alony 
the  coast  of  Houlli  .\merica,  west  of  Tnuidad,  viz.  Margarita^ 
Tortnga  Saluda,  Orchilla,  Buen  Aire,  Curacoa  and  Oruba. 
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Extent  and 

Population.  J 

The  follow 

iw'ing  table  shows  (he  e^- 

tent  and  popul 

ation  of  all  the 

important 

islands. 

Islands. 

Sq.  Miles, 

Whiles.     jMulattoes  and 

Total  Pop. 

Blacks 

Guha 

64.000 

234,000 

198.000 

432,000 

llispaniola 

30,000* 

30,000 

500,004) 

630,000 

.liamaica 

6,400 

30,000 

330,000 

360,000 

Porto  Rico 

4,140 

80,000 

20,000 

100,000 

The  Bahamas 

6,500 

3,923 

0 

11,396 

14,318 

St.  Thomas 

40 

650 

4,500- 

5,050 

St.  John 

40 

180 

2,250 

2,430 

Santa  Cruz 

100 

2,223 

29,164 

31,387 

TortoU 

90 

U),000 

Virg^in  Gorda- 

80 

1,500 

6,500- 

8,000 

Ancruilla 

30 

800 

St.  Martin 

90 

6,100 

St.  Bartholomew        60 

4j000 

4,000- 

8,000 

Saha 

10 

1,600 

BaHMida 

90 

1,600 

St.  Eustatiiis 

22 

5,000 

16,000 

90,000 

SL  Christopher          70 

4,000 

21,000 

26,000 

Nevis 

20 

1,000 

10,000 

11,000 

Antigua 

93 

2,102 

33,617 

36.739 

Montserrat 

47 

1,000 

9,750 

10,750 

Gdadalonpe 

675 

12,747 

102,092 

114,839 

D•*^*eada 

26 

300 

600 

960 

Mai'pirilante 

90 

1,938 

10,347 

12,386 

Dominica 

2» 

1,594 

24,905 

'  26,499 

Martinico 

370 

9,206 

87,207 

96,41  y 

St.  Ijticia 

225 

1,290 

1&,350 

16,640 

St.  Vincent 

131 

1,450 

22,500 

«4.000 

Bar'iailoes    • 

166 

16,289 

65,650  * 

81,939 

Grenada 

109 

771 

3(>^9r 

31,362 

Tobagfo 

140 

900 

1 5,583 

16,483 

Trill  dad 

KOO 

2,261 

24,984- 

28,477 

Marefarita 

354 

6,500 

6,5i»0 

14,000 

Curaco» 

600- 

1,200 

7,300 

8,500 

Total.         IBosOOO  450,000  1,600,000  2,060,000 

Very  few  of  the  original  inhabitaiKs  are  now  to  be  foand.  Id 
Margarita  there  are  about  2,000;  io  Trinidad  1200  ;  in  St.  Vin- 
cent 500,  and  a  few  more  are  scattered  over  the  other  Carib- 
bean islands. 

Pos$eisor$.\  Caba  and  Porto  Rico  belong  to  Spain  ;  St.  Thoro- 
a«,  St.  John  and  Santa  Cruz  to  Denmark  ;  St.  Martin,  Saba,  St. 
Eustatiijg  ancfCuraroa  to  Netherlands;  St  Bartholomew,  to  Swe* 
den ;  Guadaloupe,  Desoada,  Mariegalante  and  Martinico  to  France; 
and  Margarita  to  Caracoas.  The  eastern  part  of  Hispaniola  tie- 
longs  to  Spain,  and  the  western  part  is  independent.    The'soiuhr 
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Jtesfern  part  of  St.  Vincent  belongs  to  Great  Brilnia,  and  the  ' 
Aortht>iL*t<Tn  pnrt  is  in(l{-[>eiiilenl,  JHmaicsi,  (he  Bahamas  and  all 
the  other  ietunds  belong  lo  Grrtit  Brilain. 

Retigii,n.\  A  majorJly  of  the  whitps  in  these  islands  are  Ro- 
man CHtholic!> ;  all  those  'in  Culm,  Hispnoioli  anil  Porto  Rico  are 
of  thin  (lescriplinn,  anil  a  majoritji  in  all  ihe  islnnds  settled  by  the 
Spaoiarils  and  the  French  1«  ihn^e  settled  by  the  Dutch.  DuQes, 
Swedes  rtnd  Eng'liiih  the  Protestnni  reiigioii  is  est.nblished.  In  the 
En§^lish  iflandfc  the  Wesleyun  Melhodials  have  been  fmploj'eit  for 
■oine  time  with  much  success  in  inMnicting  the  slaves.  In  I81C 
there  were  36  miJisionHriP"  of  "this  denominaiion.  The  Blora- 
Tians  had  also,  in  1SI6,  16  missionaries  in  ihc  different  islands. 

CliniaU.]  Iildwards  di*ideH  the  West  IndivD  year  into  fuursea- 
aoRs  iif  very  differpnt  length.  The  spring  commences  with  the 
month  of  May.  The  first  periodical  rains  set  in  ahnnt  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  ;  they  come  from  the  south,  commonly  fnll  ev- 
ery (lay  about  noon,  and  breiik  iip  with  thunder  slorms  tuiranls 
ctrenio^,  creating  a  bright  and  beautiful  verdure,  and  a  rapid  .ind 
Inimianl  ve^retation.  They  continue  about  b  fortnight,  sum- 
mer commences  about  the  first  ul  June.  The  neajher  is  now 
dry  and  settled,  and  not  a  cloud  j^  to  be  seen.  The  bent  is  in- 
supportable in  Ihe  morning  till  itbout  tU,  when  the  sea  breeze 
•eU  in  and  bloivs  irith  great  force  and  re^larily  from  the  S.  E. 
till  late  in  the  eveniof,'-  During;  if  prevalence  the  climate  in  the 
■hade  becomps  luleralilc  At  tliit  sc;iion  ibc  cleamess  and  bril- 
*  liancy  ot'the  hPiivfii?  by  nijlil,  ami  the  screnily  ol  tlie  air  produce 
the  mo^t  calm  Hnd  delighllul  sunsatinns.  About  the  middle  of 
Awiust  the  diurnal  breeze  begins  )o  intermit,  -iind  the  utmosphere 
becomes  sultry  and  suffocating.  During  the  remiinilrtroi'lhe  sun- 
nier, which  may  be  considered  as  lasting-  till  the  Inllerpartof  Sep- 
tember, cool  nc«'4  ;ind  comf'>rt  are  soiicrht  in  vain;  instead  of  a 
regular  breeze  from  the  sea,  there  nrf  liiint  breezes  and  calms 
ilternalely.  The  rains  commence  in  the  bt'ginnin^  of  Octol:('r. 
The  heavens  pour  down  catxrnct'',  and  the  earih  is  deluged. 
These  violent  rains  last  through  the  frrealer  pan  of  Novenn  ir. 
The  hurricane  season  comtirisps  ihe  month*  of  August.  Sc|'tem- 
ter,  and  October.  About  the  fu-sl  of  December  a  coiisiderriLlc 
chtinge  is  perceived  in  the  temporature  of  the  air.  anil  a  new 
■eason  commences  which  lasts  till  the  end  of  April.  The  weath- 
er is  steadily  serene  and  pleasant,  and  the  temperature  cool  am) 
delightful.  This  lasts  till  the  mouth  of  Maj'.  and  is  to  the  sjck 
■nd  to  the  aged  (he  climate  of  paradise.  In  the  large  islands 
tberc  are  some  exceptions  to  these  remarks. 

Soil  and  Produetiom.],  The  soil  is  in  general  very  fertile. 
Sugar  is  the  capital  object  of  a£;ricultura1  attention.  The  arllclot 
BCXi  in  imporiance  are  cotton,  indigo  and  cotTt  e,  and  alter  them 
cacao,  (tinker,  allspice,  arnotlo,  aloes,  pimento,  cloves  and  cinna- 
mon. Maizp,  yan>»  and  sweet  potatoes  arc  also  extensively 
raised  in  the  licld  for  home  cousumiilion. 


{ 
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I.  GREATER  ANTILLES. 


1.    CUBA. 

Situation  and  ExtentJ]  Caba  is  the  largest  and  most  westenl 
of  the  West  India  islands.  It  lies  between  IH**  45  am!  23®  X.  lat 
and  between  74®  2'  and  85  W.  Ion  It  is  700  miles  long  and  in 
the  widest  part  150  broad,  and  contains  about  54,000  square 
miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  Baham^i  bank  on  the  N.  £.  bj 
the  old  Bahama  Channel,  and  from  Hispaniola  on  the  E.  bj 
the  Windward  Channel. 

Capes  aud  Bays.]  The  most  noted  capes  are  cape  San  Antonio 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island;  cape  jMaysi^  in  the  east; 
and  cape  Cruz^  in  the  south.  The  largest  bay  is  that  of  Bayamoon 
the  south  side  of  the  island.  Xagua  bay,  on  the  siime  side  of  the 
island,  but  further  to  the  N.  W.  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Face  of  the  country.]  A  chain  of  mountains  extends  from  east 
to  west  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island  from  cape  Majsi 
to  cape  San  Antonio,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  At  the  foot  of 
these  mountains  the  country  opens  into  extensive  meadows. 

Soil  and  Productions.]  The  soil  is  of  great  fertility  and  the  . 
fields  are  always  covered  with  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants. 
Sugar  is  the  principal  production.  Coffee  began  to  be  planted 
in  Cuba  after  the  destruction  of  the  coffee  plantations  in  St.  D<v 
tdingo,  and  the  amount  raised  in  1803  was  18  million  pounds. 
Tobacco  grows  to  great  perfection ;  it  is  exporte<l  to  Europe  in 
leaf,  snuff  and  cigars,  and  is  held  superior  lo  the  tobacco  of  other 
parts  of  America,  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  feed  on  the  exten- 
!«ivc  meadows,  and  are  hunted  chieHy  for  their  skins,  10  or  13,000 
of  which  are  annually  exported.  Hooey  and  wax  are  also  among 
the  exports. 

Chief  towns.]  Havana^  the  largest  to^vn,  is  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  island,  about  80  leagues  from  cape  San  Antonio.  Its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  being  deep  enough  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  class,  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  a  thousand 
ships  of  war,  and  so  safe  that  vessels  ride  securely  without  cable 
or  anchor.  The  entrance  is  by  a  channel  half  a  mile  long,  and  so 
narrow  that  only  a  single  vessel  can  enter  at  once.  It  is  fortified 
through  the  whole  distance  with  platforms^  works  and  artillery. 
The  mouth  of  this  channel  is  secured  hv  two  stronij  castles.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  bastions  and  ditches.  A  square 
citadel  is  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  citv,  in  which  the  treas- 
ures  of  the  government  are  deposited.  The  shape  of  the  town  is 
semicircular,  the  diameter  being  formed  by  the  shore.  It  con- 
tani>'  1 1  churches  all  richlv  ornamented,  several  monnsferics  rind 
conveniJk,  2  hospitals  and  numerous  olh^r  public  buildings.     The 
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commerce  of  the  town  is  more  cxiooaive  Ihnn  tkat  ofaaj  olhrr 
)D  .Spaiii-'h  AiDfTJCH.     The  pnpaliitioi)  J5  eatlmulecl  at  70,000. 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the  ioulh  side  of  <he  isluail,  aear  llie  ensl- 
BTti  exiromitv,  bus  a^ootl  harbor  dpfenilet]  hy  b  cus[1g.  It  wag 
formprlj  Ibc  capiial  of  ihe  istanil,  but  hss  now  fallen  into  decay, 
and  the  coinroei-ce  and  govcrmeol  have  been  truiisl'crred  to  Ibe 
HHvnna.     Poi'Uiaiion  betweeD  30  and  40,000 

Bai/amo  or  Si,  Salviidiir  ia  on  a  river  which  ftilU  into  a  large  bay 
of  the  Mmp  Dame  on  the  south  ceasl.  It  conlaius  12,000  iultabi- 
laniB.  KiJfa  dtt  Principe,  (be  scat  of  a  royal  audi(?nce,  rtitodii 
neiir  the  centre  of  ine  inland.  <Van  Carloi  dt  Motaafo^,  about 
SU  leagues  E.  of  the  Havana  bus  a  good  port  and  7,000  inbab' 
1  tail  Is. 

Population  and  Religion.]  The  popnIatioD  of  Cuba  hasgrenlly 
increaseit  within  the  last  60  years  In  177  1  it  amounted  only  lo 
ni,ii2B,  including  41.;ia8  slaves  and  5  or  C,000  free  negroes.  In 
1804  thpre»ere331.000«hites,  90,000  free  blncks-aod  10G,000 
slavca;  in  all  432,000.  The  number  ofncerocs  imported  inla 
Ihe  island  from  1769  to  IS03  tvaa  more  tlian  7C,0LI0.  The  religion 
ia  Itomun  Catholic.  There  arc  two  bishoprics,  one  camprebeud- 
ng  the  earitern  and  th#  orher  the  western  half  of  the  island. 

Piflitieat  Impi'Tlaaee.]  The  Spanish  goverment  have  laid  if 
^Wn  M  a  principle  thai  the  dominion  of  Ihe  is-tand  of  Cuba  is  ee- 
scntitl  to  the  preeerviilion  of  New  .'>pain.  There  being  no  har- 
bor on  tlie  nhnle  cailcrn  cfiast  of  New  Spain,  thdr  country  is  in 
■  miblarv  dependence  on  the  Hav<tn»,  which  is  the  oaly  neigh- 
boring port  capaMe  of  receiving  squadrons  Accordingly,  enor- 
mous sums  have  been  expended  in  slrcngtbcniog  its  fortilicalioifs. 


ilisPAMOLA  'OU  ST-  DOJIIKGO. 


Situation  and  Extent]  Hispaniola  is  .silualed  between  the  isl- 
ands of  Jamaica  nnd  Cuba  on  the  we^l.  nnil  Porto  Rico  on  the 
east,  tind  exicnils  from  17°  GO'  lo  20°  N.  lal.  nnri  from  CH"  'Jb' 
to  74'  15'  VV.  Ion.  It  is  30O  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  160^ 
in  its  groalest  breadth,  and  conluins  .ibout  30,00(:  square  miles. 

Divisions.]  'iha  iflnnil  wiis  furmrrly  divided  bp[we<>n  the. 
French  and  Spaniards;  the  French  occupying  ihe  western  and 
much  Ihe  smallest  division,  and  ihe  Spaniards  the  easlc.n.  Ik 
1791  an  alarming  insurttction  broke  out  among  the  negroei  in 
the  French  pari  of  the  island,  which  issued  in  the  course  of  a  fen- 
years  in  the  eomiilcie  expulsion  of  the  French.  The  ncjrroes  de- 
clared themselves  imlependenl,  and  gave  lo  their  part  of  the  isl- 
land  Iho  name  of  Hayli.  llayii  waK  recenlly  divided  into  two 
distinct  governments  under  two  rival  chiefs,  preaidi'nt  Potion  and 
kingChristophe,  ihe  former  occupying  the  southwestern  part  of 
Ihc  isUnd,  iiuil  Ihe  bitter  the  norll)wes(cFD  part,    "^hcse  chiefs 
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jirc  now  both  dead,  and  the  island  has  become  the  theatre  of  aeir 
revolutions 

Ca.tes  and  Bays-I  At  the  X.  W.  extremity  of  the  island  is  cape 
St.  .\icholis  or  the  Mole  ;  in  the  N".  E.  old  cape  Francois  or  Labo 
Viejo  Krancoi?:  in  !he  S  E.  c;ipc  En^ano;  and  in  the  S.  W, 
capt*  Tibnron.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  i«>land.  between  old  cape 
Frmcois  and  cape  Engano  the  most  prominent  points  are  cape  Ca- 
br.in,  cape  Samana,  and  cape  Ritphapl.  On  the  south  side  are 
capo  Kspada,  a  liitle  S.  W.  of  cape  En;^»no;  cape  Mondon,  the 
mo't  southern  point  of  the  i<:land^  and  pomt  Abacou  a  little  S.  E. 
of  c?pc  Tiburon.  On  the  western  coa«t  are  cape  Dame  Maria,  a 
liillp  X  of  cape  Tiburon,  and  cdpe  St.  Marc  nei«r  lat.  19**  N  Point 
I«abel!a  on  the  northern  coast  is  the  most  northern  extremity  oi* 
the  inland. 

Samana  bay  sets  up  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island  between  cape 
Samana  on  the  N.  and  cape  Raphael  on  the  S.  The  Bite  of  Le- 
o^ano  is  a  very  larg^e  bay  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  setting  up 
betwpen  cape  Maria  on  the  S.  and  cape  Nicholas  on  the  N. 

Rivers.]  The  river  Yuna  flows  upward;*  of  70  miles  through 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  V^ega  Real  in  an  El.  S.  EL  di- 
rection and  fails  into  the  bay  of  Samana.  The  Monu  Ckriiti 
hends  near  the  Yuna  and  runs  W.  N.  \V.  about  the  same  distance 
to  the  bay  of  Monte  Cbri!«ti.  The  Ozama  runs  in  a  S.  S.  E.  di- 
rection, and  dischargt>s  itself  jusi  below  the  city  of  St.  Domingo. 
Ariihonitt  river  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  flowing 
west  discharges  it8e4f  into  the  Bite  of  Leogane  a  little  N.  of  Cape 
St.  iVarc. 

Face  of  the  country.]  An  elevated  chain  of  mountains  called 
the  Cd)ao  mountain**  commences  near  cape  Si.  N'icholas,and  pursti- 
in?  a  .>.  K.  direction  across  the  island  terminates  near  cape  E^ 
pada.  Three  summits  near  the  centre  of  the  ransfe  are  said  to 
be  about  O,00u  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  we^tannspur 
from  the  principal  ranj^^e  ends  at  cape  St.  Marc.  A  chain  in  the 
N.  E.  called  Munte  Christ i  commences  at  the  bay  of  the  same 
jnamc  and  terminates  at  the  bay  of  Samana.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island  arc  extensive  plains  or  savannahs.  Eastward  from 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo  they  stretch  out  to  the  extent  of  80  miles 
in  length  bv  20  or  25  in  breadth. 

Soil  and  Productions  ]  The  soil  in  isreneral  is  well  watered 
3nd  fertile  in  the  highest  degree,  producing  every  variety  of  use- 
ful vesrctable.  The  plains  alone,  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island, 
acr.ordincr  lo  E<lwanls,  are  capable  of  producing  more  sugar  and 
other  valuable  commodities  than  all  the  British  West  Indies  put 
together;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  render  these  fertile  district! 
a  scone  of*5ucce««sful  cul'ivation,  but  a  suitable  degree  of  industry 
an:)  enterprize  among  the  Spanish  colonists.  They  are  sunk,  how- 
ever, into  a  Slate  of  mucIi  deplorable  indolence  that  a  great  part  of 
the  country  is  merely  a  beautiful  wilderness,  occupied  by  im- 
mense herds  of  swine,  horses  and  homed  cattle.  The  principal 
''Agricultural  productions  are  sus:ar,  coflee  and  cotton)  which  are 
kdlsoJ  iu  abundance  and  of  a  fine  quality. 
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Ctimatt.^  The  climale  i*  moisl  and  liof,  ;he  thermomcler  in  ihe 
ptBine  rising^  si'  high  an  99^,  bill  on  same  of  thp  hig-hr*!  mouniuina 
in  Ihe  inli-nor  the  heal  is  not  oppre»iie.  aorf  a  liri-  i*  even  at 
titncfl  fiHuiA  necf^ssarv.  Hurriciifies  tire  nel'lom  riporidncci}. 
Thcclimnte  is  lre(|iienlly  faial  to  Europeatis.  purliculHrly  nn  ibe 
WN  C'la^l,  and  h\a  proved  n  (igirerfiil  ally  (i>  the  bliickt  when 
[hey  bavtr  heen  Invnilfd, 

Chirf  Toani.\  Cnpt  Hmnj.  furmprly  Cupe  Franeoii,  i»  on  the 
N.  side  oC  liie  island,  abonl'30  le:ieup>  E.  ofCupt?  HI.  IVich»liis, 
ou  a  |>ruRionlory,  at  (he  pd^e  nf  a  laree  fddrn  GO  milee  lon^  nnd 
12  brofld-  lis  lurbor  is  one  ot'tde  moat  A»ciire  and  ronvpuifnt 
in  ihe  whi)ie  inland.  BeWe  the  revolution  it  w<i*  Ihe  tuff^etit 
town  ill  iho  French  part  orihe  inland,  coniainin^  ticlweeti  800 
and  9U0  huuses  or  sttine  or  brick,  and  30.000  inhnhitanU,  Thfl 
plain  ou  which  the  town  '»  placed  is  well  watered  and  highly 
cultivA(«d. 

Port  (lu  Princr  ii  at  Ihe  Uollom  of  the  Rile  or  large  bay 
ivbicli  let'  up  on  the  vve»l  side  of  the  island.  Il  ha.o  an  evceilcot 
harbor,  but  Ihe  ^iimlion  i^  low  and  mamhy,  tind  the  climate  ud- 
hoallby.  To  the  tasi  of  the  lown  is  the  noble  jdain  of  Cut  de 
Sftc  rrnm  30  to  40  miles  in  lenirtb  bv  nine  in  breadth,  and  coa- 
taionw  numerous  su^rpknlatiDns.     Population  20.000. 

St.  Domingo,  the  rapital  of  ihe  Spnni^h  part  of  the  island,  it  on 
tb«  wral  bank  of  Ozama  river,  and  n.i'  rnrmeriv  a  tluuri^hing 
city,  but  is  now  in  !i  »late  of  decline.  The  calh^-dral  is  a  noble 
Gothic  pile,  in  which  the  a*he«  of  Columbu"  reMed  till  1796, 
when  they  were  removed  to  Ihe  Havana,  The  harbor  ii  large 
but  not  rery  secure.     Population  about  12.000. 

The  Mole  h  a  poft  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  i-land,  6  miles  E. 
•f  Cape  St.  Nicholas.  Though  inferior  in  many  respects  to 
Cape  Henry  and  Port  an  Prince,  il  is  Ihe  safest  harbor  on  ihft 
itUad  in  time  of  war,  bein?  slrnnjly  fortified  both  by  nature  and 
art.     The  situation  ia remarkably  healihy. 

Ltogane,  30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Port  nu  Prince  in  a  beautiful 
valley  half  a  league  from  the  sea  was  formerly  a  place  of  coO' 
tidenble  commerce.  St.  Mark  is  a  pleasant  town,  at  the  head 
of  ■  small  bay  of  Ihe  same  name.  40  miles  N  W.  of  Port  au 
Prince.  Afonte  C/truli  on  the  N.  roasv,  near  a  cape  and  itland 
of  Ihe  same  name,  io  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  was  formerly 
a  noted  re-^nrl  nf  smugglers. 

Popvlalion.]  The  f'rench  p»rt  of  the  inland  contained  in  1789, 
according  to  Ihe  estimate  of  lidward",  30.831  whites,  24,000  mo- 
lattoes,  and  430.000  slaves  ;  in  all,  &34,Q3I .  The  Spanish  part 
'  eootainedin  \1S:>,  according  to  census,  152,G40;  in  1798,  accord- 
ing tu  Alcedo  11^5,000,  of  whom  110,000  were  free  and  15,000 
sUtcs.  The  population  in  both  part°  of  Ihe  island  >3  .xupposed  to 
have  declined  within  the  last  30  years,  and  may  now  be  estimated 
at  30,000  whites  imd  E>00,000  Macks. 

Religion.]  The  eslahiislied  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  island  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  :  but  ihe  late  king  Chriito|  he  tolerated  ef- 
4ry  dcDominalion  in  his  dominions,  and  the  inalruclors  employed 
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Lv  biin  in  ?ils  scliooU  wore  En::^lishmcD  of  the  Episcopal  churdi^ 
Tho  VV'csloyan  >[etho4list<<  have  also  employed  roiasionaries  hoth 
in  Chri^tophc'si  and  Pction's  dominions,  spcciai  permisiion  havings 
]h?r-n  obrained  for  that  purpose. 

K  I'lcotion,]  Great  efforts  were  made  bj  Christophe,  the  late 
kin-:,  for  the  odfjcalion  of  his  subject**.  A  royal  free  school  was 
estJujli'^bed  at  St.  .Marks,  and  twelve  public  schools  in  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  kinsfifom,  in  %vhich  several  thousand  children  are 
now  tan^ifht  the  £nc:li$h  and  French  lang-aag^es,  and  the  element* 
of  mathematics,  imder  instructors  sent  out  from  England.  A  roy- 
al colJeg^e  has  also  been  established  and  liberally  endowed  at  Cape 
Henry,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  provision  is  to  be 
ma-le  for  instruction  in  all  the  languages,  arts  and  sciences  usually 
taupi-ht  in  FLuropean  and  .American  colleges.  In  1818  there  were 
40  scholars  in  the  college,  who  were  selected  from  among  the 
best  in  the  common  schools.  Besides  the  above,  the  king  caused 
schools  to  be  established  in  every  village  in  his  kingdom. 

Government  and  Army.]  Henry  Christophe.  the  late  king  of 
Hayti.  under  the  title  of  Henry  the  First,  usually  resided  and 
held  hi!(  court  at  Sans  Souci,  a  village  about  15  miles  from  Cape 
Henry,  where  he  built  a  spaciou;*  and  handsome  palace.  He  waB 
an  absolute  monarch.  An  hereditary  nobility  formed  the  6r8t 
class  of  htn  stibjects,  and  all  the  proprietors  of  landed  estates  had 
great  authority  over  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  were  held  in 
a  species  of  slavery.  The  government  of  the  southwestern  tU* 
vision  of  the  island  was  elective,  and  Petion,  the  chief  magis- 
trate, was  styled  President  of  Hayti.  Petion  and  Christophe 
are  now  both  dead  and  their  dominions  are  in  an  unsettled  state. 
Various  propositions  have  been  recently  made  by  the  French 
government  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  inhabitants  to  their 
former  subjection,  but  they  have  all  been  rejected  with  disdain. 
The  regular  army  of  each  of  the  sovereigns  was  about  10,000 
men. 

Commerce.]  In  1789  the  French  employed  in  the  trade  of  St. 
Domingo  710  vessels,  navigated  by  18,466  seamen.  The  value 
of  the  exports  in  1791  was  £5.371,593;  the  principal  articles 
were  coffee  to  the  amount  of  84,617,328  pounds  :  sugar,  217,463 
casks;  indigo.  3,257,610  pounds;  cacao,  1,536,017  pounds; 
cotton  11,317,226  pounds.  Since  the  revolution  the  commerce 
has  greatly  declined.  From  1804  to  1808,  according  to  WaltMt 
only  about  75  vessels  arrived  annually,  with  cargoes  amounting 
to  about  £]  50,000.  The  principal  article  of  exportation  fromr 
the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  is  the  produce  of  homed  cattle, 
which  have  multiplied  to  such  a  deg^e  that  they  are  slaugh- 
tered for  their  skins. 


3.  JAMAICA. 

Situation  and  Extent,]    Jamaica  lies  about  30  leagaes  south  of 
Cuba,  and  the  same  distance  west  of  St.  Domii^,  between  V7* 
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«■  arJ  ie'30' N- laf  flnd  liplwepn  TC"  IC  iiiiinC  :.T  W.  1(*. 
It  M  ofxn  oTitl  ronn,»boaI  150  mike  \otig,  nod  on  nn  itvcniffe  morv 
than  40  broad,  containing  6,400  i-quitre  iiiitM,  or  <,*)tW,000  ttrff*. 
Dh-Uioiis.'i  The  islond  i*  divided  into  [Lioe  comities  u» 
folJoivs  : 

Cornwnll  3  &  d 

Miditleses  I  K  i:i 

Suny  ?  7  8 

Total  U  IW  1'7 

Face  of  the  Country.]  A  range  of  loAr  mmmtaiiw  tnllcd  the 
Blue  inouniains,  riiii.1  through  the  whole  inland  from  E.  lo  W. 
iinil  riiesin  some  of  it*  most  elevated  penhs  Ic  the  height  of  irwrn 
than  7.UUU  fect  shove  the  level  of  the  tieii.  The  a<>|>ocl  of  llic 
connJry  on  the  oppoiile  siJes  of  liii'  ninge  is  widely  difftrfnt. 
On  the  N.  side  of  (he  island  Ihe  liind  rises  from  ihe  shoM  into 
hills  nnd  swells,  which  nre  remarkable  for  their  hentily,  bctn);  all 
ol  ^nDe  acclivity  und  ciimmonly  separated  fi'om  each  Otlicr  liy 
spacious  vnles,  and  rotnanlic  rivulets.  As  you  procef^d  towonh 
tbe  interior  the  land  becomes  mure  elevated,  and  is  tlijlhed  with 
aimoat  boundless  forests  ;  and  iii  the  centre  of  the  isUnd  it  rise* 
inio  lofty  mmintains  whose  heads  are  lost  m  Ihe  clouds.  The 
soniliern  fnmt  of  tlio  main  rulj^e  i>("  Ihf  Kliie  mouniinn^  is  peii- 
enlly  roui;h  and  crafra^y  ;  bni  as  you  descend  on  the  south  side 
yon  meet  with  several  lower  ridges,  running:  parallel  with  the 
principal  one,  the  summits  of  which  are  more  round  aj»^  smooth, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Ine  lowest  ridg-e  lie  vast  plains  or  sarannabs 
kranJed  only  by  Ihe  ocean,  and  displaying  all  the  pride  of  tbc 
licbMt  cultivation. 

5m/  and  Producliom.]  A  large  portion  of  the  soil  in  this  is- 
iMd  ia  unfit  for  cultivation.  Out  of  4.01^0,000  ocrea  which  the 
HlfiMl  conluina,  only  about  2,000,000  have  been  granted  to  indl- 
viAuls  by  the  crown,  and  even  all  of  these  are  not  improved. 
In  1791  (he  Unde  in  cultivation  were  distributed  nearly  as  fol' 


TOT  eng^ar  plantations,  averayinj  000  acres  each        690,003 
1000  breeding  and  grazing  farms,  al  700  each  700,000 

ptaotalions  of  cotton,  coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  itc.       350,tX)U 


1,740,000 
Edwnrds  supposes  that  the  remaining  acres,  amounting  le 
S^60,000,  are  chiefly  unSt  for  cullivnlion,  not  so  much  on'nr- 
coDDt  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  ns  of  its  mountainous  stlnn- 
tjgn.  Indeed  almost  all  of  the  waste  land  is  covered  by  a  rich, 
strong  growth  of  timber.  The  land  actually  cultivated  has  u 
deep  and  very  fertile  sail. 

Rnen.]  The  island  Ls  well  watered.  Thcr?  are  a!>out  lOfj 
fivers  whwh  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  and  rcii  commonly 
{vith  great  rapidity  to  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  island.     Nout 
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of  them  are  naTi^ablc  except  forbo<it9. — Black  river,  which  dii- 
charges  itseifin  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island,  about  ^0  miles  W.  of 
Pedro  bluff,  is  the  decpeM  and  lar8:Pf<t.  It  is  navigable  for  flat- 
bottomed  boats  and  canoes  about  30  miles. 

Clifnate.]  The  climate  of  the  coast  is  hot  and  saltry.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  plain"  on  the  southern  coast,  where  the 
average  temperature  from  June  to  November  iticlusive*  is  80^ 
anif  but  little  cooler  in  the  other  six  months.  In  the  iDtener  it 
is  more  tcmp«'ratc.  On  the  highlands  about  eight  miles  from 
Kingston,  the  thermometer  seldom  rif.es  above  70^,  and  about  sii 
niiio!<  farther  at  the  height  of  4200  lect  above  the  level  of  the 
8ea«  it  averages  from  55°  to  65°. 

Chief  ToTffus.  |  Spanishtovn  or  St.  Jago  de  h  ^f^n  the  capitil 
of  the  island,  stands  on  the  river  Cobre,  six  mi'i><«  from  its  en- 
trance  inm  Kmgston  harbor.     Population  about  5MO. 

Kififraton  is  on  the  i^nuth  coa^t  of  the  islanil.  about  10  miles 
E.  of  Spnni*htown,  on  the  north  side  of  a  heautitui  harbor,  io 
which  vessels  of  the  lanre*>t  burden  may  anchor  in  safHy.  it 
was  founded  in  16i)3,  at'ter  th**  destruction  oi  Port  Roval  bv  aD 
earthquake  in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  built  on  a  plain,  which 
commotices  on  the  shore  and  rises  with  a  gradual  asrent  to  the 
foot  of  the  Ligfuanea  mountains,  a  distance  of  ahont  six  miles. 
Thi^  plain  is  covered  with  the  country  residences  of  the  prioci- 
paJ  inhabitants  and  with  sugar  estates.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  :U,000,  of  which  number,  10,000  are  whites,  18,0U0 
slaves,  2,50»>  people  of  color,  and  2.5uO  negroes. 

Port  Ryyal  stands  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  long  and  narrow 
peninsula  uhich  bounds  Kinsfnton  harbor  on  the  souths  abnnv  lO 
miles  S.  \V  of  the  town  ot  Kingston.  It  has  «in  excellent  harbor, 
in  which  a  thousand  ships  could  anchor  with  convenience.  It 
once  contained  2.000  houses,  but  in  June  1692  a  dreadful  earth- 
quake overwhelmed  the  town,  and  buried  nine  tenths  of  it  eight 
fathoms  under  water.  It  v«ns,  however,  rebuilt,  but  about  10 
years  aflerwardct  it  was  laid  in  ashes  by  a  terrible  6re,  and  is 
J72'2,  one  of  the  u\o^i  dreadful  hurricanes  ever  known,  redorfHl 
it  a  thipl  time  to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Though  once  a  pince  cf 
the  greate^it  wealth  and  importance  in  tb'*  West  Indies,  it  is  now 
P  reduced  to  three  streets,  a  few  lanes,  and  about  200  houses.  It 
still  contain^,  however,  the  royal  navy  yard,  the  navy  ho«pitJ*. 
and  barracks  for  a  retrirnent  of  soldiers.  The  fortiticatiou  are 
remarkably  •ilronir  and  are  krpt  in  exrellent  onler. 

M*n\ic\i<t  hdij.  in  the  N.  \V  part  of  the  island,  is  a  floorixhin? 
connneri'.ial  tuun  ivitli  about  'J:i'>  honseiS.  in  179.S  it  was  aloi<M 
desl'oyejl  by  an  earlbipiake.  Savannah  la  Mer  in  the  S,  W.  ha* 
goiiil  anrliorasre  lor  large  ve«r«el«.  It  was  almost  deMro3'ed  by 
.1  dr<>adfiil  hnrrirane  anil  inund«ition  of  the  s<*a  inl78tV 

rnirthiti'in.]  In  U<IL\  nrc<»rdii.g  to  an  olTicial  return  the iv 
wvr*'  .iPM'lJ  »'I:i\e«.  :»n<l  the  mmiber  of  whites  and  free  peoplt 
o    n.Inr    u.is.   c>limut('d  at    -VMnv,  making   a  total    of   neari" 
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Itetii^n.\  The  bishop  of  Loniion  claims  this  anij  the  olhcr 
firiti^h  V\  eit  India  ishiDd!,  as  a  pari  nf  his  diocese  ;  hul  his  juris- 
dlr.tiiin  it  reaounccd  try  ihe  Inws  of  Jamaica.  The  go^rnor,  ai 
h'-:i()  of  lh(>  provincial  chcirch.  inducts  into  (he  varions  rectories. 
The  United  Brethren,  the  linptisls,  and  the  Methodists  emploj' 
mis^ioiuri'-s  here,  principally  among  ihe  negroes. 

(iirvtrnmeril.'\  Thp  leg'iilature  of  Jamajcn  la  composed  of  the 
gtivernur,  of  a  council  nominated  by  the  cronn,  consisting  of  18 
genltemui,  and  a  house  of  assembly  cooiaining  43  members,  who 
are  elecled  l>j  the  freeholders.  A  hill  hecomesa  luw  m  soon  os 
the  sovemor's  asst'nt  is  olitaincd,  hut  if  the  royal  disapprobaliou 
is  afterwiirds  otlicially  signified,  it  cease*  to  be  valid. 

Ccrmmtrce]  The  most  important  eupprl'  are  sugjir,  rnm,  mo- 
iasoc"  and  coffee,  and  next  to  thee  cacao,  cotlon,  indigo,  pimento 
and  ginger.  The  amount  of  xu^reiported  has  gradually  increas- 
ed from  11,000  hhds  in  1743  (o  140,0(Kp  in  1803.  In  1791  the 
cofTee  exported  amounted  (o  about  600,000  lbs, ;  in  IQOT  it  ha<l 
increased  lo  28,500,000  lbs. 


4.  PORTO  RICO. 

Situation  and  EiltnU]  Porto  Rico,  called  by  the  nntivea 
Boriqva,  lies  to  Ihe  E.ofHispaniola,  belw.en  17''54''snd  16' 30' 
N.  bl.  nnd  bptwp(-n  Lij"  .-JO'  iind  Wl"  45'  W.  Irn.  Il  1^  115  inilc" 
loner  iVoniE.  to  W.  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  36,  containing  4,140 
Mjuare  diiW.      lis  shape  is  nearly  thnt  of  o  paralellogr.tro. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Soil,  i-c'.]  The  country  is  pleasantly  di- 
ventifie'l  with  hill"  and  v.illies.  The  t^oil  is  generally  fertile. 
The  principal  Hsricnltiiral  productions  arc  sugar,  cotton,  rice, 
maizA,  and  tobacco.  (Inri-iciines  arc  not  nnfrequent,  and  are 
Wflietimes  very  destructive. 

Ckie/  ToTi-H  ]  Si.  J>,on  de  Porlo  Rico,  the  capital,  ia  on  Ihe 
north  aide  of  (he  island,  about  15  leagues  tvest  from  cape  St. 
Joan,  ll  stands  on  apenin.'ubi  in  ivspiicious  bay,  and  is  connect- 
ed with  the  main  land  hy  an  isthmus  nfconsidcrable  length.  The 
.  h«rbor  is  spaciotit  and  siife,  and  julmits  vessels  of  any  burden. 
The  enlrnnre  is  less  Than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  f(irtificationa 
are  ilroDg  and  commanding.  The  population  b  varioualy  estiT 
nated  from  10  [o  W,<JO0. 

Population.]  The  population  in  177Pwa3  80,660.  In  1795 
itreceiieda  large  accession  from  Si.  Domingo,  many  of  the 
Spanish  inhabilaiils  of  that  island  removing  hither.  At  present 
it  i«  m  pposed  to  exceed  100,00'J. 

Govemmfnt.]  Porlo  iiico  is  a  captain  generalship.  Originally, 
with  Cubi,  it  was  a  part  of  the  viceroyally  of  Mexico  ;  (hen  it 
waf  atlnche.t  lo  the  government  of  Cuba  ;  and  finally  made  « 
distinct  province. 
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II.  BAHAMAS. 

Situation  and  Extent,]  The  Bahama  iislands  lie  directly  north  of 
the  Greater  Antille:^,and  are  separited  from  Culm  by  the  bid  Baha- 
ma chanDcI,  and  from  Florida  by  the  New  Bahama  channel  or  Guk' 
of  Florida.  Thoy  lie  between  lat  20''  and  38"*  N.  and  between 
Ion.  69**  and  80*  W. 

Banks  and  Key$J]  There  are  two  noted  banks  in  these  8eai ; 
the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  banks.  The  Great  Babaroa  bank 
lies  between  lat.  2r  40'  and  26°  N.  and  between  Ion.  74*  50 
and  BO""  W  W.  Its  icneth,  rrom  Verde  key  in  the  S.  £.  to  Isaacs* 
key  in  the  N.  W.  is  450  miles.  It^  breadth  in  the  south  is  about 
140  miles.  A  little  north  of  the  tropic  it  is  divided  by  an  iinn  of 
deep  water  called  Providence  bay.whichis  100  miles  Ung  from  S. 
£.  to  N.W.  and  about  30  broadband  opens  on  the  N.W.sideofXew 
Providence  into  the  N.  K.  channel.  The  Old  Bahama  channel 
neparates  this  hank  from  Cuba,  and  the  New  Bahama  chaonel 
from  Florida ;  the  N.  W.  channel  on  the  N.  divides  it  from  the 
Little  Bank  ;  Rock  sound  and  Cxuma  tsonnd  on  the  N.  EL  sepa- 
rate it  from  Eieuthera  and  Guanahani.     Little  Bank  is  bounded 


hy  the  Xew  Bahama  channel  on  the  W.;  by  the  N.  W.  channel 
the  S. ;  by  the  N.  E.  chann<»l  on  the  S.  E.  and  the  Atlantic 
on  the  N.  E.  Its  Icng^th,  from  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  in  the  S.  E 
to  .Maranilla  Reef  in  the  N.  \V.  is  about  180  miles.  The  <lepth 
of  water  on  the  Great  Bank  varies  from  one  to  seven  fathoms  ; 
en  the  Little  Bank  from  three  to  twelve. 

The  Keys  or  Kays  are  rocks  or  sand  island^  scattered  in  great 
profusion  over  this  part  of  the  ocean.  Their  number  has  tieen 
com{)iited  at  70;>.  The  larc:nr  and  more  remarkable  bare  re- 
(ceivcd  appropriate  names  ;  the  rest  are  known  only  by  the  gen- 
eric name  of  Keys. 

Island^.]     Besides  the  Keys  already  mentioned,  the    Bahamai 
jconsists  of  14  islands  or  groupes  of  inlands.     The  following  am 
their  names  arranged  in  geographical  order,  beginning  io  the 
S.  E. 
L  Turks  islands.  8.  Watling^s  island. 

2.  Caico^.  i>.  (juan^thani  or  St.  Salvador. 

3.  The  Inagnas.  10.  Klcuthera  and  Harbor  islands 

4.  Mrfva^ciiana.  II.  New  Providence. 

5.  Crooked  !»«land  groupc       12    Andros. 
r».   Lonvr  island.  ]'X   .\baco. 

7.   F.vuma.  1  1.  Groat  Bahama. 

Turks  islands  are  famous  for  their  salt  pomU,  which  in  some 
yoar-i  have  vIoMcmI  more  than  J'VKMi  ton^  ofsalt  forexportaliou 
liMirilians  raited  t»y  C'«»iiiinlMi*(  Si.   Salvador,  and  by  the  Eiurli»h 
jiaJ'  1-  (\it  i-i|an«l,  i<  cfl«»bralL'd  ad  the  i«pot  ivhere  Columbus  5r>: 
Jaiiil' J  in  tho  now  world 
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Face  of  the  Country^  .S'oiV,  4t.J  Thc«o  isUnd^  arc  heaps  of 
iinio«toncnnd  «hclN,  covered  with  Tegctable  mould.  The  Kevt 
are  chiefly  rocky  aii.l  ^andy  :  on  fome  of  them  ;i  few  trees  arc 
fiuind.  All  the  i.in;e  inlands  that  frout  directly  upon  the  Atlantic 
«tretcli  from  S.  I*,  to  \.  W.  and  the  ridf^c  of  each  is  in  the  same 
direction.  Th<*  ^oil  oi  nil  the  i^laihU  is  a  thin  hnt  rich  veg'etahle 
inuuM.  It  yields  fur  a  fi*w  years  loxuriantiy^  but  is  soon  cihaufct- 
ed.     The  chief  production  is  cutton. 

.Vnii^ation.]  Owing  to  the  immensp  number  of  sand  hanks, 
rocks,  and  hrcukers,  everywhere  dispersed  over  these  seaij,  th« 
navicration  i*«  extremely  dani^erou*,  and  thousands  of  vessels  have 
hei'o  wrecked  here.  Vessels  bound  to  New  ''ilean^from  the 
United  States  iir^t  make  for  the  Hole  m  the  WniU  the  touthem 
point  of  Ahaco.  Troceeding  through  the  N.  R.  channel,  they 
enter  on  the  Great  Hank  S.  ul*Herr\-  i^laud<.  and  leave  it  S.  of  the 
Cat  Koys^  whence  they  make  for  the  Havana.  Those  bound 
to  Jamaica  pass  to  the  leeward  of  Crooked  island,  between  it  amt 
the  Great  Bank,  and  leavinp;^  the  Ina;ruas  on  the  lel't  make  for  the 
^Vin'.Itvar«i  chanm  I  between  Cuba  au«l  liispaniola. 

Population  and  Orcupation,;]  in  It^j  the  population  consist- 
ed of  :^.923  whites  and  I  K:U»0  hl;ick« ;  in  all,  1  t,:un.  The  in- 
habitants are  divided  accordinf]^  to  their  occupations  into  two 
classes,  rr« I ^cnlf  ami  Tvrfcken.  The  r<'si<U'nts  are  chiellv  lo\aI- 
istt  and  their  descendunt*,  who  i-mie rated  from  (^irolina  am) 
Geon^ia  at  the  close  of  the  American  war.  The  wreckers  arc 
constantly  employed  in  the  hu^iiness  t»t'ri-icuin|;'  shipii  recked  vec- 
sels  with  their  cre.ts  ar.rl  cafi:oe«  tVom  the  waves.  They  sail 
in  small  dat  bottomed  ?iloot'«.  juM  (itted  tor  the  seas  which  they 
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navigate.  They  are  rxcclli*nt  sailor^,  are  familiar  t«ith  all  the 
Keys,  shoals  and  breaker<;  and  with  alacrity  and  courage  encoun- 
ter any  danger  or  hardship.  The)  are  licensed  by  the  povernor, 
and  receive  salvaje  on  all  property  rescued  from  the  wave**. 
The  number  of  these  vessels  is  very  great,  4(^ail  being  some- 
times seen  in  one  inlet.  Hv  day  thev  are  always  cruidinqr.  at 
night  ih^j  usually  put  into  the  neareM  iinH)or.  Their  great 
places  of  rrmlezvous  are  the  Florida  Gu'.f,  the  Hole  in  the  Wall, 
and  the  flogsties.  The  Ilogsties  are  small  keis,  with  reefs  of 
rocks  on  each  side  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  which  form  a  har- 
bor, in  Ion.  7k^  W.  abont  half  way  between  Grand  ioagua  and 
South  Crooked  island. 


III.    CARIBBEAN  ISLANDS. 


A.      LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

I.     St,  Thrmai^  about  10  leagues  H.  of  I*orto  IVno,  U  :*»  mile*: 
long  and  contains  about  10  square  mili"s.  The  «"ii  i**  u-ll  tvit^r- 
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ed  and  fruitful.  The  number  of  plantations  is  74,  of  which  40  dn^ 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  34  to  that  of  cotton. 
The  population  in  1815  was  estimated  at  5,050,  of  which  number 
550  were  whites,  1500  free  negroes  and  3,000  slaves.  St  Thomas^ 
the  chief  town,  is  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island,  and  has  a  safe 
and  commodious  port  in  which  200  ships  can  be  accommo- 
dated. 

2.  Sl  Johns^  6  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Thomas,  contains  about  40 
square  miles.  The  soil  produces  sugar,  cofl'ee,  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton. The  population  is  2430,  of  which  number  180  are  whites^ 
50  mulattoes  and  2200  negroes. 

3.  Santa  Cru^  or  St.  Croix  lies  south  of  St.  Johns,  and  contains 
about  100  square  miles.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fruitful  and  is  di- 
vided  into  34G  plantations.  The  principal  productions  arc  sugar 
and  cotton.  The  population  in  1813  was  31,387  of  whom  2,223 
uoie  Danes,  1,164  mulattoes  and  free  blacks,  and  28,000  slaves. 
Christianstadt,  the  chief  town,  and  capital  of  all  the  Danish  West 
India  islands,  is  on  the  north  coast.  It  has  a  harbor,  a  fort,  GGO 
hou-08  and  5,oO^  inhabitants. 

The  value  of  all  the  property,  pu'dic  and  private,  in  the  three 
Danish  islands,  is  estimated  at  £5,014,440,  viz.  Santa  Cruz 
£3,728,640;  St.  Thomas  £747,800  :  and  St.  John  £538,000. 

4.  Tortola  lies  N.  E.  of  St.  Johns,  and  is  15  miles  long  by  6 
broad.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  islands 
in  thq  West  Indies.  It  has  a  large  and  safe  harbor  on  the  S.  E. 
side.  The  productions  are  sugar  and  cotton.  Population  about 
10,000. 

5.  Firgin  Gorda  is  8  miles  E.  of  Tortola.  It  is  15  mile?  long 
and  produces  sugar  and  cotton.  The  population  is  stated  at  8,000. 
JliUirnda^  the  largest  of  its  dependencies,  is  low  and  almost  covered 
by  water  at  high  tides. 

The  five  preceding  islands  are  called  The  Virgin  islands. 

6.  Anj^uilUt  oi^nake  island,  so  called  from  its  wmding  tortuoos 
figure,  is  about  %  miles  long.  It  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobac- 
co and  maize,  and  bsis  about  800  inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  the 
British. 

7.  St  Martin^  5  miles  south  of  Anguilla,  is  15  miles  long 
and  contains  about  90  square  miles.  It  produces  ^ugar,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  but  is  principally  valuable  for  its  salt  pits.  The  is- 
land was  formerly  divided  between  the  Dutch  and  French,  and 
afterwards  between  the  Dutch  and  Engli>h,  but  it  now  beloDgs 
wholly  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  The  population,  amount- 
ing to  6,100,  consists  partly  of  Dutch  and  French,  partly  of  mu- 
lattoes and  negroes. 

8.  St.  Bartholomew  is  a  small  island,  15  miles  S.  E  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, containing  ahout  60  square  miles.  It  was  first  settled  oy  the 
French  in  1648,  but  in  1785  wa*.  ceded  to  Sweden,  to  whom  it  still 
bi'longs.  It  produces  sugar,  cotton,  c»cao,  tobacco  and  manioc, 
al:50  iron  wood,  and  liirnumvilae.  Thore  is  no  lake  or  sprinsr  on 
thf  inland.  The  inhahit.inls  depend  on  the  skies  for  water,  which 
they  kc;*p  in  cistern^!,  nnd  when  they  fail,  it  i*'  procured  from  St. 
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Cbrislfipher.  The  short^s  are  diing^erou.a  and  cannot  be  iipproach- 
ed  without  agooJ  pilot.  Tlie  only  pori  is  Lf  Caren^ge,  on  Ihe 
we^i  side,  De»r  wtiicb  aiands  Gustavia  ibe  princijial  town.  Gus- 
ts via  is  intialiilecl  hy  ^Swedes,  English,  frencb,  Ameiictins  uod 
Jews.  The  |<lanters  are  chiefly  French  The  population  is 
abuut  8,()UU,  tHo  thirds  or  whom  are  negro  slaves. 

Q.  Haba,  a  small  island,  12  mili-s  ia  ciicumi-  reoct^,  Ijia^  30 
mile*  S.VV.  of  St.  Burtholomew,  belongs  to  NPtberbnds.  .nd  is  de- 
peadeni  on  ifae  neighboring  island,  St.  Eusiatius.  ]t  consUls  of 
a  deligliifiil  valley  which  produces  ibe  necessaries  of  lifo,  and  Ihe 
materials  tor  "everal  mntiufactures,  bui  bcin^  destimte  of  any 
port,  its  commi^rce  is  very  inronsideral>le.  Thp  sea  m  shallow 
and  Aill  of  rocks  for  some  distance  from  the  coiKt,  and  none  but 
small  vessels  can  approach  tery  near.  The  access  lo  ihc  interior 
of  the  island  is  bj  a  difficult  road  cut  out  of  the  rock,  by  uhich 
oolv  one  person  can  ascend  ai  a  lime.  The  populalioa  is  €sti- 
maled  at  1,CU0, 

10.  Harbwla,  belonging:  to  Ihe  English,  is  20  miles  K.  S.  E. 
of  St,  Bartholomew,  and  in  SI  miles  long  The  limd  is  tow  I^ot 
fertile,  and  produces  cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  tobacco  and  especiallj 
cocoa  trees,  which  are  here  estremely  fine.  There  is  no  harbor, 
bnt  a  well  sheltered  road  on  the  nest  side.  It  belongs  lo  tbe 
Codfington  family,  b;  one  of  whom  th<>  revenue  arising  from  itiis 
island,  and  from  -ieienil  olher  planlatjon",  ivas  beqiiealhed  lo  Ihe 
society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  The  population  is  estimated 
at   150U. 

11.  St.  Eiutaliiis^  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Saba,  and  9  N.  W.  of  St. 
Christopher,  is  a  huge  rock  rising  out  of  Ihe  waves  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid.  'J9  miles  in  circumference.  Sugar,  co'ton  and 
maiZe  are  raised  here,  but  the  principal  production  is  (obacco, 
which  is  cultitatcd  on  ihe  sides  of  the  pyramid  lo  its  vtry  top. 
There. is  bat  oni-  landing  place,  and  that  ihougAillicull  of  access, 
is  strongly  forlilied.  The  number  of  inhabilants  "o,000.  ofvvhom. 
5,000  are  wbit-'s,  diiefly  Dutch,  and  15,000  negroes.  The  island 
wa.<>  taken  by  ibe  Knglish  in  18U1  but  in  1814  was  restored  lo  the 
king  of  the  Nrlhcrlarids. 

12.  Si.  Chrt>f'plier,  called  by  sailors  Si.  Kitu,  is  9  miles  S.  E. 
of  .St.  E'lSlalms  and   contains  4'(,276  acres,  or  almost  70  square 
milec.     The  interior  of  the  island  consists  of  many  rugged  prec- 
ipicesand  barren  mountains.     Mount  Misery,  the  lefllcsl  summit, 
rises   3,711    feet  above  the  Ictel  of  the   Sea.     tl  is  evidently  a 
decayed  volcano.     IVear  the  shore,  the  country  is  level  and  I 
■oil  extromcly  fertile,  no    pait  of  the  AVest  Indies  being  so 
suited  to  ihe  production  of  sugar.     Particular  spots  have 
known  to  yield  5  hhd--.  of  It)  cwt.  each  (o  the  acre,  and  aw 
plantation  has  vijded  \  hhd?.  lo  the  acre.     Of  the  43,726  acres 
which   the  ishind  conlnins  17,000  are  devoted  lo  sugar,  4,000  lo 
pasturage  and  perhap-i  2  or  3,000  to  cotlofi^indigo  and  provisions; 
the  rc*t  i-'  unlit  for  cultivation.     The  population  in   1794  was 
25.000.  of  wi.nm    1,000  were  whiles,  and  21.000  negroes.     Bas- 
reterrc,  (lie  capital,  is  on  the  S.W.  coast,  at  the  month  of  a  rivift 
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opening  into  a  bay  called  Bas«eterrc  road.  It  contain^  800  hooccK 
and  is  defended  by  three  batteries.  The  island  was  fonnerlj 
dividtMl  between  the  English  and  the  French,  but  after  mDcb 
contention,  the  whole,  in  171.'},  was  finally  ceded  to  the  Eliiglisb,bj 
whom  it  is  still  retained. 

13.  A'evis.  This  beantiful  little  spot  is  nothing'  more  than  a 
single  mountain,  rising  like  a  cone  in  an  ^asy  ascent  fiom  the  sea, 
3  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Christopher.  The  circumference  of  its  base 
does  not  exceed  24  miles.  It  is  well  watered  and  the  land  hl 
general  is  fertile.  About  800t)  acres  are  devoted  to  the  culti 
tion  of  sugar,,  and  the  annual  crop  is  4,000  hhds.  The  island 
uo«Ioubtedly  produced  by  a  volcano,  for  there  is  a  crater  near  the 
summit  still  visible.  The  population  consists  of  about  1,000 
whites  and  10,000  negroes.  Charlestown,  the  capital,  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  The  island 
belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

M.  Jltitigua^  16  leagues  E.  of  Nevis,  and  18  E.  by  S.  of  St. 
Christopher,  is  50  miles  in  circumference  and  contains  9S^  sqnare 
miles  or  59,838  acres,  of  which  34,000  are  appropriated  to  sugar, 
a  small  part  is  unimprovable,  and  the  rest  is  devoted  to  cotton, 
tobacco  and  pasture.  The  population  in  1817  according'  to  offi- 
oial  returns  was  S5,739,  of  whom  2,102  were  whites,  2,185  free 
blacks  and  people  of  color,  and  31,452  slaves.  St.  Johns,  the 
capital,  is  built  on  the  west  shore  on  an  excellent  harbor,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  defended  by  a  fort. 

Antigua  constitutes  along  with  St.  Christopher,  Neviis  Montsei^ 
rat,  and  those  of  the  Virgin  islands  which  belong  to  the  Engltsh«a 
separate  government.  The  governor,  who  is  styled  captain  gen- 
eral of  the  leeward  Caribbean  islands,geoe  rally  resides  at  Antigna, 
and  occasionally  visit**  the  other  islands. 

15.  MontserrcU.  7  leagues  S.  E.  of  Nevis  and  8  S.  \V.  by  W.  of 
Antigua,  is  0  mifl|  long,  and  contains  about  30,000  acres  or  near- 
ly 47  square  miR,  almost  two  third**  of  which  are  mountaioow  or 
barren.  Of  the  cultivated  land,  about  6,000  acres  are  appropri- 
ated to  sugar,  2,000  to  cotton,  2,000  to  provisions,  and  2,(XX)  to 
pasturaee.  The  population  in  1805  was  10,750,  of  whom  1,000 
were  whites,  250  people  of  color,  and  9,500  slaves. 

IG.  Gundalmtpe  consists  really  of  two  islands  nearly  equal  ia 
size,  divided  by  a  short  and  narrow  channel  called  the  Salt  river. 
That  part  of  the  island  which  lies  N.  E.  of  this  channel  is  call- 
iilttKvflid  Terre;  that  on  the  S.  W.  Basse  Terre.  The  channel 
which  separates  them  is  more  than  t)  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  not  more  than  90  feet  broad.  It  runs  north  and  tontfa,  and 
communicates  with  the  sea  at  each  end  by  a  large  bay.  Both  di- 
i^isions  of  the  island  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  covered  with  m^* 
ged  mountains,  particularly  Basse  Terre,  in  which  the  volcano 
ha  SoiitVriere  or  the  brimstone  mountain  rises  to  a  great  height, 
an*!  coniinnally  throws  out  thick  black  smoke  mingled  with  fire. 
Ba«se  Terre  is  niuch  the  most  iertile  part,  being  well  topplied 
with  water  which  faiN  in  Grtmd  Terre.  The  produce  is  the 
H;)mc  with  that  of  the  other  West  India  islands.    In  1810  tke  ex* 
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■porls  consisled  ori2,700,437  lbs.  of  sugnr,  l,33-j,S87ffnHo[W  of 
rum  ;in(l  niolus^es,  3,&i>l,7S6  lb?,  of  cofTep,  I  IS,SOS  lbs.  ofcoltnn, 
ami  S,162  lb',  of  cacao.  The  population,  in  I&l^  accoriKn^  to 
■ti  ofiictal  rcluri)  ro:i(ie  to  the  British  House  of  Common',  wns 
1 1-I,a39,  of  whom  12,747  were  whiles,  iH,32i)  aluTes,  ami  7,7£U 
free  negroes,  TIr';  islanJ  was  ongio.illy  sotUctl  by  the  French 
in  1035.  Il  hns  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Eng^lish  and  the 
last  lime  in  IClO  ;  but  in  1314  it  was  restored  to  Frnnce. 

17.  Detfada  and  Afarifj^d'untc  are  dependencies  of  Gyailaloitpe. 
Deieada  is  12  miles  li>n{r  and  6  brond.  It  lie"  IZ  miles  N.  E.  of 
point  Chateau  llie  eastern  nxtremity  ofGuadalonpe,  and  contains 
about  900  inhabilania.  Marlegalauie  is  of  a  circular  form,  11 
miles  in  diameter.  It  lies  15  miles  S.  ofGuadalonpe,  is  very  fer- 
tile in  si^ar,  colFee,  cotton,  fcc.  and  contained  in  1788,  12,305 
inbabilaots,  of  whom  1,938  were  whiles,  226  people  of  color  uod 
10,121  slaves. 

18.  Dominka  lies  .%  miles  5.  S.  E.  of  Guadaionpc.  It  is  20 
mile?  long,  and  contains  1SG,436  acres  or  S9^  sf|u»re  miteH.  It 
has  many  high  nnd  rugged  mounttins,  though  it  is  iolentpersed 
with  lertiie  valleys,  and  watered  by  upwards  of3i.)  river*.  Sev- 
eral of  the  mountains  contain  unexlioguished  voIchudcs.  Coffee 
is  the  grf'at  object  of  agriculture.  In  favorable  years  the  island 
has  produced  3,000,OUO  lbs.  There  are  200  plantations  devoted 
lo  coffee  and  5(t  lo  su^^ar.  The  population  in  !0tl5  conai.'teil  of 
I..')i)4  whites  L>.r;23  people  of  color,  and  22,DC3  slaves;  in  aH 
26,499-     Tho  island  belongs  to  the  lirilish- 
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1.  Martinico  lies   10    leajfucs  S.  S.  E-  of  Dominica.     1[  i«  50 
miles  long  from  N-  W.  lo  .S.  E- and  contains  ahoutSW^qaare  miles. 
The  island  is  very  uneven  and  intersected  in  all  parts  by  hillock's 
which  are  chiefly  of  aconical  form.    Three  mnunlains  rise  above 
these  smaller  eminences,  one  of  which  in  the  N.  W.  is  obviously 
an  extinguished  volcano-     The  soil  is  generally  very  good  and 
well  watered.     The   principal    productions    arc  sugar,  coffee, 
caKia,  cotton,  cacao,  ginger,   &c.      The  population  in    1S1U, 
according  to  an  otiicial  return,  was  96,413,  of  whom  9,206  were 
whiUg,  8,630  free  persons  of  color,   and    78,577  slaves.     Fort 
Royal,  the  capital,  is  on  the  west  coast,  on  a  Iar«fe  Ir-iy  which  fo 
(me  of  the  be.st  harbors  in  the  West  Indies.     St.  Pierre,  also 
the  west  coast.  To  miles  N.  W.  of  Fort  Royal,  is  a  port  of' 
and  the  most  commercial  town  on  the  island.     It  contains 
£,000  houses  and  1  'ifiOi)  inhahitnnts.  The  harbour  is  ea-sy  ofaccens 
bat  unsafe  in  storms.    JWartinico  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1635. 
It  has  repeatedly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ihe  English,  but  has  al- 
ways been  restored  to  France  to  whom  il  now  belongs. 

2.  Si.  Lucia  lies  9  leagues  S.  of  Marlinico.  It  is  32  miles 
long  from  N.  to  S.  and  contains  235  square  miles.  The  country 
is  hilly,  the  climate  healthy,  and  the  soil  generally  good,  yielding 
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nil  the  tropical  productions.  There  arc  45  plantations  devote^ 
to  the  f>ugar  cultivation,  225  to  cotton,  and  133  tb  coffee.  The 
population  in  1803  was  16,640,  of  whom  1,290  were  whites, 
1660  colored  persons »  and  13,690  slaves.  Little  Carenage  baj 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island  is  the  best  harbor  in  nil  the  Cari^ 
bean  inlands.  It  is  large  and  deep,  has  an  xcellent  bottom,  if 
free  tVom  worms,  and  is  perfectly  safe  even  in  hurricanes.  Sti  Lu- 
cia has  often  been  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  It  was  ceded  to  France  in  1763,  but  early  in 
the  hite  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  has  never 
since  been  restored. 

3.  St.  Vincent  lies  8  leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  St.  Lucia.  It  is  24 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  contains  about  84,000  acres  or  131 
square  miles.  The  countrv  is  generally  very  rugged  and 
mountainous.  Of  the  84,000  acres  in  the  island  about  47,000 
are  cultivated.  The  remaining  37,000  are  unfit  for  agriculture. 
The  soil  of  the  good  land  is  a  fine  mould  well  fitted  for  sugar, 
which  is  the  principal  production.  The  sovereignty  of  the  island 
is  divided  between  the  English  and  a  race  of  independent  ne- 
groes called  black  Caraibes.  The  English  pari  is  in  the  S.W. 
and  includes  about  half  of  all  the  land  fit  for  cultivation.  The 
rest  belongs  to  the  black  Caraibes  who'live  in  the  N.  E.  The 
population  in  1791  consisted  of  1450  whites,  11,853  slaves,  500 
red  Caraibes,  and  about  10,000  black  Caraibes,  Kingston,  the 
capital  of  the  Englibh  part  of  the  island,  is  built  on  a  bay  to  which 
it  give**  name,  on  the  S.  W.  coast. 

This  island  was  discovered  in  1672,  and  the  English  soon  after 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  it.  In  1685  a  slave  ship 
from  Africa  with  a  cargo  of  negroes  was  wrecked  en  Bequia,  a  little 
island  near  the  southern  coast.  From  this  island  they  soon  went  over 
to  St.  Vincent,  and  were  made  slaves  by  the  Caraibes.  Finding 
their  number*  increase,  their  masters  came  to  a  resolution  to  kill  ^11 
the  negro  male  children ;  on  which  the  blacks  rose  in  a  body  and 
defcam  their  design.  The  Caraibes  aftervvards  occupied  one 
half,  me  island,  and  the  blacks  the  other.  By  the  accession  of 
runaway  slaves  from  Barbadoes,  the  blacks  became  very  nume- 
rous. The  French  from  Martinico,  in  1719,  attacked  the  negroes 
at  the  request  of  th»*  Indinns,  and  were  very  roughly  handled. 
The  English  met  with  the  same  success  in  1723.  The  Caraibes 
gradu>«lly  diminished  in  number  and  in  1791  they  amounted  only 
to  50().  The  independent  blacks  are  called  black  Caraibes, 
partly  because  there  was  an  actual  intermixture,  but  principally 
because  they  adopted  the  Caribbean  customs.  The  island  was 
ceded  in  1763  to  the  English  who  at  first  designed  to  exterminate 
the  blacks,  but  in  1773  a  treaty  of  friendship  was  formed  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  chiefs  of  the  negroes.  In  1779  the 
island*  was  taken  by  the  French  assisted  by  the  negroes,  bat  in 
1783  was  restored. 

4.  Barbadoes  lies  28  leagues  east  of  St.  Vincent  and  is  the 
mos'  eastern  of  all  the  West  India  islands.  It  is  21  miles  lon|: 
from  N.  to  S.  and  contains  106,470  acres  or  about  166  sqaare  miles, 
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motl  of  which  ii  t)D<)er  CDlliralioo.  The  aoil  in  (h«  toft  Inndi 
u  black.  "H  the  hills  of  a  chalkj  ouirl,  and  Dear  the  tea  g;ene- 
rallv  nandy.  Ol'thi*  variety  of  aoit  the  black  maolil  is  beat  suited 
forlhe  culiiration  orihe  cue,  and  with  the  aid  uf  mamire  has 
gtreoM  great  rclumi  efsu^r,  in  fatorahle  seaMiH,  •«  any  in  the 
Went  Indie*,  the  prime  hnds  of  St.  Christopher  eiccpted.  The 
|)0|jiiUlioii  in  181),  accorditifr  lo  returns  made  to  parliiiment,  was 
81,<J3.>,  of  whom  16,289  were  whiles,  3,392  free  people  of  co|. 
nr,  hdJ  62,358  slare*.  An  alarniint;  iMurrectinn  of  the  blacks 
broke  'Ut  lit  Karbadoes  io  1816,  which  was  suppreued  sncrthe 
lent  n(  many  livei.  The  inland  has  lufleret)  severely  from  hurri- 
cane*. That  of  October  1780  destroyed  4,326  livei,  and  proper- 
ty lathe  amount  of  £1J}20,000.  Bhilgetown,  (he  capital,  is 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  Weat  InJies.  It  lies  on  the  S.  W. 
coant  of  the  ivljnd  on  the  bay  of  Carlisle,  which  is  larg'e  enou|rb 
to  cnninin  500  ship^.  The  city  contains  1300  hoiiiw>«  built  mostly 
of  brick  and  about  1 2,000  inhabilanln.  It  hsi  often  been  destroy- 
ed ly  (ires  and  bumcaiies.  The  island  was  lirst  diacovered  by 
the  I'orlncuew.  In  1603  the  English  found  it  uDinhabited,  look 
po^seiSMin  of  it,  and  have  retained  it  to  the  present  lime. 

5.  tinaa'/d  liei  SO  leii«uesS.S.\V.  of  St.  Vincent.  It  is  S4  miles 
Ion?  from  .\  t.  (o  S.  VV.  and  contains  about  BO.OOO  acres  or 
lUJ  "(juare  mile*.  The  inierior  is  m^unlainous  but  no  where  inac- 
ceMible.  The  soil  on  the  whole,  is  in  a  high  deg:ree  fertile.  0( 
the  SiJ.OUU  acres  nine  tenths  arc  probably  susceptible  of  coltiTa- 
tion.  .'^ii^ar.coltnn  antlcolTce  nre  the  principalproductions.  The 
|io]>iilati>in  in  lt<l  I,  accordinx  loan  ollicial  return,  was  31,302,  of 
whirh  niiinher  TTI  were  whites,  1210  free  people  of  color,  and 
gll,.)CI  Hlaves.  Si  George,thecBpital,fomier)y  called  Forf  Roy- 
ft),  lies  on  a  spacious  bay  in  the  S.  W,  part  ofthe  island  Its  har- 
bor is  one  ofthe  be«t  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  defended  by  a 
fort.  Grenada  was  settled  in  1650  by  the  French  who  eiler- 
miniled  the  nalites.  The  Eniflish  took  it  in  iiti  and  il  wts  con- 
firmed Ui  thetn  b*  the-  peace  of  1763.  la  1779  it  was  taken  by 
the  l'*reDch  but  was  restored  to  Britain  at  tbe  peace  of  1783. 

The  Gmtaduttt  are  a  cluster  of  small  islaiHts  dependent  on 
Grenada,  and  lying  between  that  island  and  St.  Vincent.  Cotuicom 
the  lar^psl  contains  10  square  mites. 

6.  Tobngo  lies  30  leagues  S.  E.  of  Grenada.  It  is  30  milea  tour 
from  .V.  E.10  S.VV.  and  contains  140  square  mileo.  The  country  m 
in  general  nndolaiing  but  In  the  N.  W.  ntoonUinoM.  Its  soil  in 
cliLi^Hy  a  rich  black  mould  well  fitted  for  all  the  Traits  of  ihe  cli- 
pnite.  The  pnpiilation  in  1803 consisted  of  900  whites,  700  peo- 
ple nf  color  and  M,a83  slaves;  in  atl  nearly  lB,a00sonls.  Tlit 
itland  lies  QUI  of  Ihe  nsnal  track  ofthe  hsrricaoes,  and  in  thii  re-  ~ 
speci  has  an  incalculable  aJvaDlajp  orer  tboee  farther' nortk. 
Toliago  has  been  alternately  io  the  buxli  of  the  Ei^tsh  and 
French  several  limes  within  Ihe  last  ceatary,  but  was  coofirmed 
lo  the  former  by  the  treaty  of  Paria  in  1814.  • 

7.  Tr'iMitaA  lies  opposite  the  moolbs  of  the  Orinoco,  near  Ihe 
^qasl  of  South  America,  from  which  it  it  separated  hj  the  (nlT  of 
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Paria.  In  size  it  it  the  largest  of  the  Caribbean  islandiii  being  60 
milee  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  containing  HOO  square  miles,  or 
1,088,000  acres,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  870,400  are  oh 
pable  of  cnltivation.  Three  distinct  ridges  of  moantains  croat 
the  island  from  west  to  ^ast ;  the  northern,  middle  and  soothem. 
Between  them  are  extensive  plains  and  fertile  Tallies.  Of  the 
^70,400  acres  capable  of  cultivation  only  a, very  small  part  is  ac- 
tually improved.  The  sugar  plantations  cover  6,900  acres,  the 
cotton  2,531,  coffee  4,886,  grain  and  provisions  nearly  10,000. 
The  population  in  1803  was  28,477,  of  which  number  2,261 
were  whites,  5,275  free  colored  persons,  19,709  slaves  and 
1 ,232  Indians.  Port  Espana,  near  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  island, 
is  the  principal  seaport  and  contained  in  1 806  about  3,000  inhab- 
itants. There  is  a  remarkable  lake  on  this  island  known  by  the 
name  of  Tar  lake.  It  is  on  the  west  coast,  a  little  Sw  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island,  on  a  promontory  which  reaches  about  2  milea 
into  the  sea.  It  is  of  very  considerable  depth,  and  yields  a  sub- 
stance which  on  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  the  consia- 
tence  of  pit  coal.  A  gentle  heat  renders  it  ductile,  and  when  mix- 
ed with  a  little  grease  or  common  pitch,  it  is  much  used  for  grav- 
ing the  bottoms  of  ships.  This  island  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1797,  and  ceded 
io  them  in  180^ 


IV.  LESSER  ANTILLES. 


1.  Margarita.  This  island  belongs  to  Caraccas  and  will  be 
described  in  our   account  of  that  country. 

2.  TortugOn  Sal  Tartu^a  or  Tortuga  Sciada^  is  16  leagues  W. 
from  Margarita,  and  1 5  from  the  Maine.  It  is  about  40  miles  m 
circumference,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  large  salt  pond,  froo^ 
which  immense  quantities  of  salt  are  taken  annually.  Great  num- 
bers of  turtles  also  come  into  the  sandy  bays  to  lay  their  eggSi 
from  which  circumstance  the  island  is  called  Turtle  island. 

3.  Orchilla  or  Hordnlla  lies  20  leagues  N.  W.  of  Tortuga  and 
is  24  miles  long  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 

4.  Bonair  or  Buenaire  lies  33  leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  Orcbilla  and 
21  from  the  Maine.  It  is  about  40  miles  long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E. 
and  is  inhabited  by  Caraibes  and  negroes,  who  raise  cattle,  and 
cultivate  yams,  maize  and  potatoes.  It  is  a  dependency  of 
Curacoa. 

5.  Curacoa  is  8  leagues  W.  of  Bonair.  It  is  60  miles  lotogfirom 
6.  E.  to  N.  W.  and  on  an  average  10  broad.  The  toil  is  natmral- 
ly  barren,  yet  through  the  industry  of  the  Dutch  has  been  render- 
ed very  productive.  The  island  derives  its  principal  importance 
from  its  conveqiences  for  the  smuggling  trade,  which  w  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  South  American  provinces.   Tk^  aHwoi 
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wm  taken  by  the  Eogli^Ei  tn  1806  but  wai  reitorcd  to  the  Datch 
in  1814. 

(j-  AnJ/a  or  Orvba  Ilcd  l3  leognei  W.  ofCurncoa.  It  is  ]& 
miles  lon^,  an<l  eight  tirond.  It  is  considered  as  a  dependeocj'  of 
CuracoHt  but  is  uninhubilcd. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Sihtation  and  Extent.}  South  Aroericn  is  bonmled  N,  by  the 
Caribbean  sea  ;  E.  by  (he  Atlantic  ocean  ;  S.  by  Terra  del  Fnego, 
from  which  it  is  icparateil  by  the  straits  of  Me^llan;  W.  by  the 
Pacilic  Ocean;  tad  on  the  N.  VV,  it  is  connected  with  i^orth 
America  bv  the  isthmus  of  Dnrien.  Il  estcnds  from  iut  54°  S. 
to  Int.  12' N.  and  from  Ion,  34' 30' to  81°  W.  Its  greatest  lena;th 
from  N.  to  S.  is  45T0  miles,  and  its  grenlest  breiidlh  3,230.  The 
area  it  e.stimated  at  7,OCM),000  square  miles. 

Di'-juioiu.]     SoutL  America  is  divided  iulo  the  fullowing  coun- 

1.  Nen  Grwada.  5-  Brazil. 

2.  Caracca$.  6.  Bneoos  Ayren- 

3.  Gniana.  7.  Chili. 

4.  Peru.  8.  Patagonia. 
Moantaim.]     There   arc    two  extensive  ranges  of  mountain", 

•ne  running  along  the  weslcrn  anil  the  other  along  the  easteni 
coast.  The  Ando?  or  great  western  range,  commencing  on  the 
straits  of  Magellan  at  the  southern  extiemily  of  the  continent, 
runs  in  a  northerly  direction  lo  Ihe  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  is  gen- 
erally  parallel  with  the  shore  of  Ihe  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  dislrmcc 
of  from  50  to  200  miles.  In  different  parts  of  its  course  it  varies 
greatly  in  its  general  aspect.  Sometimes  the  range  consists  of 
one  entire  mass,  while  at  others  two  or  three  distinct  ridges  ap- 
pear, separated  hy  longitudinal  vatlies.  In  Chili  the  Andrs  arc 
about  120  mllesbroad,  and  consist  of  a  great  number  of  mountains.. 
ill  of  them  of  prodigious  height  and  appearing  lo  he  chained  (o  each 
other.  In  Peru  they  divide  into  three  ridges,  which  continue  till- 
about  the  6th  degree  ofS.  lat.  where  they  are  united  into  a  single 
•bain.  They  again  divide  on  entering  New  Granada  into  two- 
distinct  ridges,  which  inclose  between  them  a  longitudinal  valley 
200  miles  long,  30  or  30  broad,  and  elevated  it,Ooi)  feet  above  th'c- 
level  of  the  sea-  Farther  to  the  north,  between  the  2d  and  3d- 
degrees  of  N.  lat.  the  .^nJes  divide  into  three  separate  ranges  ; 
the  western  is  Ihe  proper  Andes  and  passes  into  Norlh  America 
overlbe  isthmus  otnarien;  the  eastern,  called  the  chain  of  Vene- 
anela.  pursnei  a  northeasterly  course  iiilo  Caracca';,  and  winding 
along  Ihe  shores  of  that  province,  terminates  on  the  gulf  i>f  I'aria 
opposite  Ihe  islan<l  of  Trinidad;  the  middle  range  runs  north, 
between  ihe  rivers  Magdalena  and  Cnuca.  The  most  elevated 
gatt  of  the  Andes  is  the  double  ridge   in  New   (iranada,   which' 
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iiboQQcl8  with  colossal  sammits,  the  highest  of  which  rises  to  toor^ 
than  20,000  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea.  lo  Chili,  Pem,  mod 
New  Granada  the  loftiest  peaku  form  one  row  of  volcanoes,  maiijr 
of  which  are  in  astate  of  constant  eruption. 

The  eastern  range  of  South  American  mountains,  sometimei 
termed  the  Brazilian  Andes,  runs  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  from 
about  12^  to  32^  S.  lat  It  is  connected  with  the  great  Western 
range  by  a  ridge  called  by  Humboldt  the  Andes  of  Chiqiiitos{ 
which  winds  its  wa^  irregularly  across  the  continent  between  10^ 
and  20°  S.  lat  separating  the  waters  which  flow  north  into  th^ 
Amazon  from  those  which  flow  south  into  the  Plata. 

Riven*  ]  Owii^  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, no  river  of  any  magnitude  flows  from  it  into  the  Pacific  oeenoi 
the  Andes  forming  a  continued  barner  along  the  whole  weatern 
coast.  For  the  same  reason  no  important  stream  enters  the  At* 
laniic  between  12  and  39?  S.  lat.  More  than  three  fonrtbs  of  all 
the  water  which  falls  on  this  continent  is  carried  to  the  ocean 
through  the  channels  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Orinoco^  the 
Amazon  and  the  Plata. 

The  Orinoco  rises  in  lat  5^  N.  and  Ion.  65^  W.  Its  course  is 
very  crooked,  somewhat  resembling  the  figure  6.  For  the,  fif^ 
300  miles  it  nms  from  Jf,  to  S.  It  then  turns,  aqd  proceeds  in  a 
westerly  direction  for  several  hundred  miles,  to  St.  FemandOi 
where  it  receive*  from  the  S.  W.  the  Guaviari,  a  very  considera*- 
ble  river.  Here  it  turns  northward,  and  after  receiving  the 
Vichada  from  the  west,  poiirs  its  waters  down  the  cataracts  of 
Atures.  These  cataracts  are  740  miles  from  the  month  of  tto 
brinocO)  and  760  from  its  source,  and  completely  obstruct  thS 
navig;ition.  At  the  distance  of  90  miles  below  the  cataracts  thd 
river  is  enlarged  by  the  junction  of  the  Meta,  one  of  its  pnoci* 
pal  tributaries,  which  is  500  miles  long  nnd  navigable  370  miles. 
About  90  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Meta,  the  Orinoco  receives 
from  the  west  the  Apura^.a  large  and  deep  river,  520  miles  lon|f. 
having  numerous  and  wide  spreading  branches,  and  more  rapid 
than  the  Orinoco  into  which  it  empties  its  waters  by  many  moolhs« 
After  receiving  the  Apura  it  turns,  and  running  about  400  miles  in 
an  ea!$torly  direction  divides  into  many  branches,  aojd  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  ocean  by  50  mouths,  the  two  naost  distant  of  which 
ore  180  miles  apart.  Only  seven,  however,  are  navigable,  and 
but  one  of  them,  the  southern,  called  the  Shtp^s  Month,  for  ve»> 
seh  of  more  than  1200  tons.  All  the  riven  which  rise  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  chain  of  Venezuela,  and  on  tfm  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Andes  between  the  parallels  of  2^  and  9^  N.  Int. 
are  tributanes  of  the  Orinoco.  It  thus  forms  the  channel  which 
conveys  to  the  ocean  the  waters  of  an  immense  valley^  exieiidim^ 
from  east  to  west  about  1,000  miles,  and  ffom  north  tosottth^  in 
many  partn  between  600  and  600. 

Tho  Amazon^  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  rises  in  Pern  be^ 
tween  two  ridges  of  the  Andes  in  about  lat  10^  S.  iindier  the 
natno  of  the  Tunguragua,  and  after  running  in  u  noiftherly  d'li 
*^n  through  four  or  five  degrees  of  latitude  lestes  Om 
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Uias,  AQiil  puriuing  n  directiun  a  litlle  norlh  of  east  complptel; 
itcein%  llie  couliiieirt,  .lischiiT'^ea  iu  tvttteia  iioUer  the  eqUHlor  by 
a  ■n./iith  ISO  m  lea  wnle,  alV-r  a  cour-e  uf  mors  Ihiin  4,JU0  miles. 
Tkie  tide  fluws  up  -lOU  miles,  and  the  nver  ia  navigable  lo  tbe 
very  fant  ot'  the  Aades- 

Thf  principal  I'raiKhea  /torn  the  douth  are,  1.  The  UcayaU, 
which  from  iu  size  and  the  length  oi*  ila  course  »  well  entiilcd 
lo  be  coneiitered  the  main  stream-  it  ih  formed  by  the  juoclioa 
ofiwu  largp  rive  1 9,  the  Apiirimac  and  ihe  Brni,  the  last  of  whtch 
rwcs  ill  ihe  Andes  nenr  Lnke  Tilicaca  between  17°  aild  18"  S. 
lat.  ahd  running;  luivanls  the  north  is  joined  by  the  Apiirimac, 
near  latiluile  10°  S.  The  united  stream,  under  the  nnme  of 
Ucajale,  then  coBtiniiea  a  norlhrrly  course  oinearly  l,(HX(  miles, 
and  joins  ihe  Amazon  in  4°  25'  S-  lat.  'i.  The  Madeira,  is  the 
principal  Iribiitai}'  of  ihp  Amazon-  It  riaea  la  ibe  Andes  in 
Buenos  Ayres  biitweeri  19"  and  8U"  S.  kl.  and  paa^ea  tinder  vari- 
ous names  into  Brazil,  where  it  ia  joined  by  numerous  other  riv- 
ers, and  make*  its  way  in  a  northcasierly  direction  lo  Ihe  Ama- 
lE'Hi,  into  which  it  falli'  after  a  couree  of  more  than  S.OIH)  miles. 
3-  i'he  Tncantitti,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Amazon  near 
iu  mouth,  alter  a  northerly  course  of  about  l50U  miles.  Il«  iiriik- 
cipal  tributary,  the  Ara^Uiiy,  rises  between  the  parallels  of  IB" 
and  19"  S.  lat.  The  other  prinriiial  tiibntaries  of  ibe  Amiizon 
from  the  south  are  the  Jul/-;/,  the  Jiiruuy,  and  Ihe  Pum,,  wMr.h 
join  it  tietween  the  Ueiiyule  and  the  Madeira;  and  the  7'»y«y(M 
and  Xinga,  which  join  it  between  the  Madeira  and  the  rocanlitu. 
The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ama^nn  on  its  northern 
bank,  bei^inning  in  the  wext,  are  the  JVapo^  the  Pntttmayo  or  lea, 
Ihe  Jy>ura  and  (he  .Vegro.  The  Negro  is  remarkable  for  send- 
iug  off  a  branch  t'>wards  the  north,  which  under  the  name  of 
Caiwiquiari  falls  into  the  Orino'',o,  and  tbu«  unites  the  Amiizon 
with  that  mighty  stream.  All  the  rivers  which  rise  on  thft 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Ande'  between  the  parallels  of  2°  N.  laL 
anil  20°  S.  lat.  are  tributaries  ofthe  Amazon.  IVoi  a  sinffle  brook 
rises  in  all  this  di'-tanre  which  does  not  contribute  to  swell  ttstva- 
tera.  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  ihuH  more  than  I5tX)  miles 
long  fram  north  lo  soulh  ;  from  east  lo  west  it  is  more  than  S,(JO0, 
ftod  its  area  may  be  cslit»ate<<  at  3,U0U.OO0  square  miles,  Compre- 
hending nearly  halfofbouih  America. 

The  Plata  is  a  very  broad  stream,  formed  by  th«  Urngnay  and 
the  Parana,  which  unite  near  la|.  34°  S.  It  is  more  properly  the 
m«uth  or  estuary  of  these  two  rivers,  an  it  is  no  where  lesi  ihao 
30  miles  liroad.  and  Ht  its  entrance  into  the  ocean  beiween  the 
parallelsof35°and36",  expands  to  the  width  of  IBOmilei.  Ihe 
Uruguay,  the  ea'tem  branch  of  ihe  flata,  risen  on  the  tTesrerD  de- 
oliviiv  of  ihe  Andes  of  Brazil,  and  purau.-'B  a  noiithwesierly  coarse 
ef  more  than  1,(K)0  miles,  for  the  last  200  ot' which  ii  ia  navigable. 
The  Parana,  or  weatem  branch  of  the  Plata,  ia  formed  by  the 
■nion  of  leveial  tmall  -tream*  which  rise  on  the  western  decliri- 
tyofthe  Andesefnrazil.belweenl8°and31<'S.  lat.  Itruiiionthe 
whole  in  a  sou  tli  westerly  direction  for  about  lOOU  ^es,  1^  it  r<- 
38 
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colves  Ihc  Paniguav  from  the  north,  when  it  turns  to  the  sooHi, 
and  after  a  further  course  of  500  miles  joii.s  liie  Uruguay.  'Ihe 
Paratrnay  is  formed  by  several  streams  which  rise  between  the 
paniliels  of  13°  and  14°  S.  hit.  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  of  Chiquitos,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Tapajos,  the  Xin- 
g-u,  the  Tocantins  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  It  runs 
a  southerly  course  through  nearly  14  deg^re^s  of  latitude,  and  joins 
the  Parana  under  the  parallel  of  27°.  The  PUcotnayo  and  the 
F<rr/nc;o,  the  principal  western  branches  of  the  Paragujij,  both 
rise  in  the  Andes  between  20°  and  23°  S.  lat.  and  pursue  a  south- 
easterly course  of  more  than  1,000  miles.  The  Salado^  the  prin- 
cipal western  branch  of  the  Parana,  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Andes 
under  24°  S.  lat.  and  after  a  southeasterly  course  of  800  miies^ 
joins  the  Parana  at  Santa  Fe.  The  SaladiUo  is  a  considerable 
stream  which  rises  in  the  interior  of  BuenOs  Ayres,  and  joins  the 
La  Plata  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  after  a  southeasterly 
course  of  several  hundred  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Plata  thus 
includes  the  extensive  country  bounded  west  by  the  Andes  of 
Chili,  north  by  the  Andes  of  Chiquitos,  and  east  by  the  Andes  of 
Brazil,  emhracinp:  more  than  two  thirds  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
southern  part  of  Brazil,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  1,200,000 
square  miles. 


NEW  GRANADA. 

Situation  and  Extent-^  New  Granada  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Caribbean  sea ;  E.  by  Caraccas,  Spanish  Guiana  and  Brazil ;  S.  bj 
Peru ;  VV.  by  the  Pacitic  ocean,  and  N.  W.  by  Guatimala,  in 
North  America,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  isthmus  of 
Darien.  It  extends  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  lat  9°  N.  to 
.3°  25  S.  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  sea  from  12?  30'  to: 
82°  30'  W.  Ion.  The  area  is  about  ,1400,000  square  miles. 

Divisions*]     New  Granada  is  divided  into  24  provioces,  which 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  three  audiences,  as  follows  : 

I.  Audience  of  Panama.  12.  Novita. 

1.  Veragua.  13.  Rapasa. 

2.  Panama.  14.  Popayan. 

3*  Darien.  III.  Audienre  of  Quito. 

II.  Audience  of  Santa  Fe.  15.  Barbacoa. 

4.  Choco.  16.  Pastes. 

5.  Zinu.  17.  Atacames. 

6.  Carthagena.  18.  Quito. 

7.  Santa  Martha.  19.  Riobamba. 

8.  Merida.  20.  Guayaquil. 

9.  San  Juan  de  lot  Llanos.  21.  Macas. 

10.  Santa  Fe.  22.  Cuenca. 

11.  Antioquia.  23.  Loja. 

24.  Jaende  Bncamoros. 

Bays.]    The  principal  bays  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean 

arc  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil  in  the  south,  the  bay  of  Chooo  in  the 
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4ui(lt)Ie,  and  llie  bny  of  Piinxmn  in  ihc  north.  On  tlie  coMt  of  ihe 
Cariblie.m  feA  is  tlie  RiiU'ol  Darien,  whieh  u  stjiaralcil  from  the 
bay  of  Panama  bj'  thu  islhmus  of  U.irien. 

MouHiains.]  Tlie  Ande«  come  from  Peru  iind  procecil  nloTig; 
the  co.isl  of  the  I'ncidc  ocean,  ihrough  [he  ivbolc  exlcnt  of  tliiti 
counlrj,  from  *oulb  lo  north  Soon  afipr  passing  ihe  soulhcni 
bnunilur^  Iht^  rnnge  diiidi-s  into  two  distinct  ridges,  which  run  in 
a  tii>rlhcrly  ilireciimi,  pHrallel  with  eacli  other  for  200  miles,  in- 
closing belwecD  them  a  Irmgiluclioal  vnllcv  iM  or  30  miles  hroa<i% 
»w\  elcvutpH  3,000  fcpt  ubore  Ihc  ItYcl  of  the  aea.  Between  Iho 
2d  BDtl  3il  degrees  of  N.  lat.  [he  range  again  divides  into  three 
sejiarate  chains  ;  Ifae  eastern  is  the  chain  of  Venezacia  ;  Ibo 
middle,  the  chnin  of  .Santa  Marthn,  nnd  the  nf^tern,  (h«  proper 
Ancles.  The  chain  of  Venezuela  runs  in  a  norlhcaslerly  direc- 
tion towar^lit  the  southern  exlremily  of  the  laks  of  MarocnyW, 
where  il  divides  into  two  Ifrnoclieg,  one  ofnhich  proceeds  on 
(be  wet  »idc  oflhe  lake,  and  lerminales  near  Cnpe  de  la  Vein 
on  the  Caribbean  sea  ;  the  other  continues  a  porihesslcrly  direc- 
tion and  winds  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Caraccos.  The 
chain  of  Santa  Martha  is  the  loftiest  of  Ihe  three.  Il  forms  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Magdaiona  and  those 
of  the  Rio  Caucn,  and  odea  rises  beyond  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  western  chain  icparates  the  waters  of  the  Rio  CaucA 
from  those  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its  highest  elevation  is  scarcely 
fj.UOU  fppl,  and  it  --inkfi  fo  loiv  in  ilt  jii'ogrcsa  nortlnviird,  thai  il8 
course  can  scarcely  be  traced  into  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 

The  loftiest  summits  of  (lie  Ande«  arc  immediately  south  oflhe 
■equator,  in  the  two  ridges  in  llie  province  of  Quito.  These  ridge; 
rise  above  the  valley  included  bclueen  them  like  two  walls, 
and  are  beset  with  colossal  summits  exceeding  in  height  all  the 
other  mountains  of  the  new  ivorld.  The  loftiest  peak  is  the  cel- 
ebrated Cbimtioray.o,  which  rise!<  liclHeen  1°  and  2°  S.  lat.  to  the 
height  of  21.410  feel  above  thn  level  of  the  sea.  and  for  nearly 
-5,0tKI  feet  from  its  top  is  cover>!d  with  perpetual  snow.  This 
vast  mounlHin  presents  a  mo.st  magnilicent  spectacle  from  ihc 
.  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  after  the  long  rains  of  winter,  when 
the  air  is  remarkably  transjiarent.  Us  enormouscircular summit 
is  then  ieen  projected  upon  the  deep  azure  blue  of  the  equatorial 
skv',  lowering  willi  commandlnq;  ni:ije=ly  over  the  whole  chain  of 
the  Andes.  In  I'lr;  it  was  ascended  by  Humboldt  and  M.  Donp- 
Jand.  'I'hetJe  eoterpriiing  tr;tvcllers  attained  the  height  of 
19,300  feet,  the  highest  s-pot  of  earth  on  which  miin  over  trod. 
They  were  prevented  from  advancing  f.irlhcr  by  a  chasm  500  feci 
wide  ;  and  at  r!ie  height  iii  "hir.h  lliey  hadalrerfiiy  allained,  they 
encountered  unusual  hardshi))-'.  The  air  was  intensely  cold  and 
piercinz,  and  owing  to  it.s  extreme  tenuity  respinition  was  didi- 
cnlL  The  blood  onz^d  IViini  the  eyes,  Ibe  lips,  and  gums.  One 
ofthe  p:irtv  faiiiii'.l,  and  all  of  them  felt  extreme  weakness. 

Folcaito'%.]  Volc:iuoes  are  very  iiumerou.s.  Of  these  the  most 
dreadful  on  accoiiiit  ofthe  frofniency  and  violence  ofits  erujilionK 
ii  Cotopaxi,  which    rire^,  nt  the  distance  of  40  milcf  S.  ¥..  ofthe 
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city  of  Qaito,  fo  the  height  of  18,898  feet  ahore  the  leTel  of  th« 
sea.  It  18  the  most  beaalifiil  of  the  colofsal  Bummits  of  the  And^i^ 
being  a  perfect  cone,  coTered  with  an  enormous  layer  of  snow, 
«nd  shining  at  sunset  with  dazzling  splendor.  The  most  remark- 
able eruptions  took  place  in  the  years  1698,  1758«  1742,  1744, 
1766,  1768  and  in  1803.  In  f»ome  of  these  the  flames  have  risen 
nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  brink  of  the  crater,  cities  and  towns 
have  been  o%erwhelmed,  and  the  roarings  of  the  volcano  Have 
been  heard  ni  the  distance  of  600  miles.  The  explosion  in  Janu- 
ary 1 803  was  preceded  bv  the  dreadful  phenomenon  of  the  sod- 
den melting:  of  the  snow  around  the  mountain.  For  20  years  be- 
fore no  smoke  or  vapor,  that  could  he  perceived,  had  issoed  from 
the  cratei^ ;  and  in  a  oingle  night  the  subterraneous  fire  became 
so  active,  that  at  day-break  the  external  walls  of  the  rone,  heat- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  flames,  appeared  naked.  The  melted 
snow  defended  in  an  impetuoui>  torrent  on  the  neighboring  plains, 
sw«*pping  down  every  obstacle,  and  involving  in  destruction  all 
that  was  ezpo«ed  to  its  fury,  flumbpldf,  who  was  at  this  time  at 
the  port  of  Guayaquil,  150  mileo  distant,  mentions,  that  day  and 
bight,  so  long  as  the  eruption  lasted,  the  roar  of  the  volcano  was 
heard  like  the  continued  discharge  of  cannon. 

Rivers.]  All  the  river*i  which  rise  east  of  the  Andes  are  trib- 
fitarien  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon;  those  which  rise  west  of 
the  Ande<«  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  tbt^se  between'the  east- 
ern and  western  branches  flow  north  into  the  Caribbean  sea. 

The  Magdalena  is  the  g^eat  river  of  New  Granada.  It  rises 
near  Popayan,heiween  the  parallels  of  1^  and  2**N.  lat.  andporsu- 
ing  a  northerly  course  between  the  eastern  and  middle  branches 
of  the  Andes,  falls  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  af^er  a  course  of 
1,000  miles,  for  600  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  Cauea  rises 
aUo  near  Popayan,  and  pursuing  a  northerly  course  of  about 
600  miles  between  the  middle  and  western  branches  of  the  Andes, 
fulls  into  the' Magdalena.  The  Atrato  is  a  considerable  riyer, 
which  falls  into  the  g^lf  of  Darien,  after  a  northerly  course  of 
2  or  3  hundred  miles.  The  GuayaquiU  which  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  i^  navigable  for  120  miles.  The  TtmiAfr,  a 
small  river  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Gnayaquil  in  3^  25'  S. 
Int.  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  New  Granada  and 
Peru. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Orinoco  are  the  Mtia^ 
the  F^c^c/o,  and  the  Guavicri^  all  of  which  rise  on  the  east  side 
of  the  chain  of  V^eneznela,  and  pursue  an  easterly  course  for  sev- 
eral hundred  miles.  *  The  Meta  is  500  miles  long  and  is  navigable 
for  370  miles.  l*he  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  are  the 
Kapo.  the  Pviunuiyo  or  /ca,  the  Yapura  and  the  Afjp^^,  all  of  which 
rise  e^M  of  the  Andes  and  pursue  a  sontheasteriy  course. 

Face  of  the  country.]  The  country  inclosed  betweeD  the  ridges 
of  the  Andes  consists  of  elevated  plains,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned.  On  the  east  of  the  Andes  there  are  low  plains  extend- 
ing on  a  dead  level  for  hundreds  of  miles  towards  the  Orinod^ 
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.  and  thft  Amaxon,  anJ  tvalerpd  by  the  trikularieg  of  those  rireri. 
.  Oil  Ihp  roaits  (he  land  is  low,  in  some  places  manih}',  and  in 
pthnr*  s-indv. 

(.'Iimalt.]  The  flimate  varies  according^ lo (he  eleTalion-  On 
the  coni'ts  nnd  in  ihe  Iriw  I'ntiiitrv  it  U  excesfively  hut  and  un- 
hedlihy.  The  eleva'ed  [jidins  hetiveen  the  double  rid^e  of  the 
A'ldef,  althouiih  directl.i  under  the  f'liiiator,  in  the  centre  of  ths 
lorrid  zn'>e,  enjoy  a  temperate  nod  sieady  climate ;  and  it  is 
eliiefly  III  these  dt<lightful  spots  that  the  European  colonists  hare 
iBxe't  their  ahode. 

Snilaud  Produeiiom.']  The  soil  of  ttiis  country  is  fertile  in  alt 
th«  nch-xil  prodiicliun*  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  The 
low  )iiam4  proilii'-e  in  ^thuidance  sn^nr  cane,  coffee,  cacao,  cottoii) 
t0l>)(Cen, '■eiiitifiii  timhi-rfor  ship-buihlio^,  valuable  dye-tvoods, 
tod  iiedicioal  pi  mis  of  various  kind'.  Flowersand  fniils  are  als9 
fbnnd  ID  incxhiiiHtihle  vaiieiy.  Maize,  nheal,  and  all  the  Kn- 
rainian  plants  and  vegelnlilen  arc  cultivated  hy  the  Spaniards  oa 
the  high  [ilains.  asgucce!>sfuUy  as  in  New  Spain. 
'  JInimali.]  The  iinimals  of  this  country  are  varinus  and  abun- 
dant )□  the  mounlainB  are  found  8ta;;8,  hears,  rabbits  and  moun* 
Jain  cats;  while  the  sultry  plains  and  forests  produce  tigers  or 
jut'thf.  which  are  extreiDely  fierce;  lionn,  (hough  of  a  swall 
use,  b^side^  lenpanls,  li{irer-cat!t,  monkeys,  he  There  are  also 
kcorpions.  alhg">lots,  vipers,  and  finakes,  !ome  of  which  are  of 
eonrraoii* -izp  and  much  dreaded  fnr  Ihi^ir  conrnije  and  agility. 
Thi-  cnnrior  lo  the  lar^e-il  bird,  and  is  frc(]uenlly  known  to  sieze 
and  fly  away  with  l^imbs.  Cattle  have  multiplied  (o  luch  an  ex- 
tent in  the  low  nnd  extensive  plains  as  to  be  troableiome  front 
their  niimhen' 

Mitterals.  |  This  kin<rdom  is  extremely  rich  in  mineral*,  partic- 
nlnrly  in  gold,  the  amount  of  ivhich  for  the  year  18U]  was 
'  £507,000.  The  silver  prncitred  here  is  also  remarkably  pure. 
'  Plattba,  that  valuable  mineral,  was  for  a  loos^  time  thought  to  h* 
peculiar  to  this  i:ountry.  Lead  and  copper  are  also  found,  though 
little  sought  after:  emeralds  and  other  precious  stones  are  sent 
toEuro|i(>,  and  salt  is  obtained  In  great  quantity. 

Ckitf  lorv'ia  ]  Santa  Fe  dc  Bngiita,  the  capital,  is  on  the  small 
river  Bogota,  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalenn.  It  is  bandsomely 
bnilt,  on  .1  spacious  fertile  plain,  elevated  more  than  8,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  about  30,000  inhabt 
itants. 

Quito  is  situated  in  (he  Andes,  almost  iindcr  the  eqoator,  at  (be 
distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Itisbnitt  on  the  side  of  the  volcanic  mountain  pfPichincha,  at  aft 
elevation  of  9..')I0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  Oiring  to  the 
elevation,  Ihe  temperature  is  here  mild  anddolif^htful  throughont 
ihe  year;  but  there  are  frefiuently  drendful  tempests  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  more  dreadful  earthquakes.  In  1797  an  earth- 
quake suddenly  changed  (he  faceofihe  whole  district  in  ivhich 
the  city  is  situated,  and  in  the  space  of  a  second,  forty  thoDsand 
person?  were  hurled  into  eternity.    The  city  contiiins  7  chtirchei, 
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a  university  and  numerous  convents.  Tlie  population  is  aboat 
70,000  ;  of  which  number  the  whites  constitute  one  sixth  part, 
the  Indians  another  sixth,  and  the  remainder  is  composed  of  me»- 
tizoe^  and  casts  of  different  kinds. 

Popayan  is  situated  in  the  Andes  under  lat  2"  28'  N.  about  200 
miles  N.  E.  of  Quito,  on  an  extensive  plain,  elevated  5,905  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
great  volcanoes  of  Purace  and  Sutora.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  royaJ 
mint,  the  annual  coinage  of  which  is  estimated  at  a  million  dollars. 
The  population  is  computed  at  25,000,  of  whom  one, third  part 
are  negroes  ;  one  sixth  part,  Indians ;  and  the  remainder  whites, 
mestizoes  and  mulattoes. 

The  principal  sea  ports  an  the  coa^t  of  the  Caribbean  sea  are 
Carthagena  and  Porto  Brllo.  Carthagena  is  in  lat.  10°  30'  N.  on  a 
Bandy  island,  artificially  connected  at  the  west  end  with  the  maio 
Jand.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  defended  from  ev^rv  wind,  with  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  good  anchorage,  but  the  entrance  it 
very  narrow.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot  and  unhealthy,  bot 
the  advHi^tageous  situation  of  the  town  has,  notwithstanding,  mac|p 
it  a  place  of  extensive  trade.  Its  wealth  and  importance  ha«  caov- 
ed  it  to  be  frequently  pillaged  by  the  English  and  French,  and 
during  the  contest  which  is  now  carrying  on  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  it  has  frequently  been  taken  and  retaken  by  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  population  is  estimated  at  24,000.  PorU 
Bella  is  on  the  north  coa^t  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  Ion.  79°  SG* 
W.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  but  the  situation  of  the  town  is  on- 
fcealthy,  being  surrounded  by  mountains  which  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  population  is  inconsiderable,  and  coo- 
sists  chiefly  of  negroes  and  mulattoes. 

The  principal  [torts  on  the  Pacific  are  Panama  and  Guayaquil- 
Panama  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  65  miles 
south  of  Porto  Bcllo,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Panama.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  traiic.  Guayaquil  is  on  the  west  bank 
t>f  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  2i)  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  tny  size,  and  af- 
ford* an  excellent  harbor. 

Canals.]  Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  connecting  the 
Iwo  oceanH  by  canals.  The  small  river  Chagre,  which  falls  into 
ihe  Cnribhean  sea  a  little  west  of  Porto  Bello,  is  navigable  to 
Cruce«,  5  Icai^uos  from  Panama.  The  elevation  of  the  country 
bclwoen  Cruc<»s  and  Panama  has  noor  bi^en  accurately  asertain- 
ed,  but  it  is  supposed  would  alTord  no  obstacle  to  a  canal  for  boat!*, 
tboJiijh  it  ivoubi  b<»  nholly  inipn>jiiblt»  to  construct  one  for  large 
vijs^i'is.  A  br^nrh  of  the  Kio  Atrato,  uliich  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
Dtrion,  ;i;  pronclirs  witliln  tive  or  six  Icap^uts  of  the  Pacific 
Occ:in,  and  the  int^rvrninij  country  is  quite  level  and  pruprt 
for  a  ran.il.  Another  branrli  of  the  Kio  Alrato  approaches  §o 
near  to  a  •^mall  ri\or  wliicli  foils  into  the  Pacit*»c,  that  a  small  ca- 
n.j'  l..i*>  Lci'n  ;u  tnalU  <!»:q  between  them,  h\  means  of  which,  when 
thi'  r.v.v.i  are  abi?:)«JiMjt,  eances  loa:!cd  with  cacao  pass  from  scif 
to  <ea. 
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PupatiMion  ami  Rtliginn.]  The  population  lins  never  bpen 
accurately  ascertnined,  but  is  computed  at  I,S00,II0U.  It  is  cojH' 
posed  of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  Indians,  mestizoes  and  negroes.  Of 
these  the  Indians  are  the  most  numerous-  The  reltgioo  is  Roman 
Catholic,  as  in  all  the  Spanish  colooies. 

Gevmmcnl.]  New  Granadn,  a  few  rears  since,  was  a  SpanL'ti 
colony  uniicr  the  domiutgn  of  a  ricerojr,  whose  residence  was  at 
Santd  Fe  de  Bo^la.  In  1811-,  however,  a  Congress,  assembleil 
at  Caithagena,  declared  the  country  independent.  The  roysl 
ttoops  ai'terwards  succeeded  in  re-eslahliEhing  Ihe  authority  o>'  llie 
■no Iher  country ;  but  the  revolaiionivls  hn»e  recently  again  thrown 
off  the  yoke,  and  this  country  is  now  united  with  Caraccas  under 
Ihe  title  oftfae  Republic  of  Columbia.  The  independence  of  the 
■ew  republic  has  never  yet  been  aclinoiv lodged  by  any  civilized 
nation. 

jValura^  Curioiily.l  The  Cataract  of  Tctpteadama,  in  the  river 
Bogota,  near  Santu  Fe,  is  a  natural  curiosiiy.  Thin  river,  after 
wateriii^  ihe  elevated  plain  on  which  Ihiil  city  sisuds  breaks 
Ikrough  ihe  mountainfi,  and  with  two  bounds  nwhesdown  a  prec- 
ipice to  the  ,iMtonishing  depth  of  570  feet  The  column  of  vapor, 
which  rises  like  a  cloud  from  the  shock,  is  seen  from  the  walka 
antind  Santa  Fe,  15  miles  distant,  rellecling  the  colon  of  \ha 
Minbaw  in  ever  varying  hcauly. 
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Boundarits  awl  KxltnLl  Caraccas,  includinf;  Spanish  Giiiann,ifr 
lionndcd  N.  by  the  Caribbean  son;  S.  E.  bv  the  Atlantic  Ocpau  ; 
K.  by  F.nglish  Guiana  ;  S.  by  Portuguese  Guiana,  and  W.  by  Sew 
6raoada.  It  eslonds  on  the  coast  from  the  mo'ith  of  the  Fjfpquc- 
bo,  in  G'W  N.  lat.  lo  Cape  de  la  Vela  in  lat.  12°^".  In  the  inte- 
rior it  extends  as  far  south  as  Ihe  ecjuator.  The  number  of  !><iuare 
miles,  according  to  Hansel,  is  &ll,32-l- 

DiTimon).]  In  1!!04  there  were  five  provinces,  which  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  iviih  the  population  according  to  Ihe- 
eatimatp  of  Depons: 

Provinces.  PopvUition-  Chief  Tokiis^ 

Venezuela,  (including  Varinas,)     500,000  Caraccas. 

Maracaibo,  100,000  Mamcaibo. 

Cumana,  aO,000  Cumana. 

Spanish  Guiana,  31,000  St.  Thomas. 

Margarita  iiland,  14,000  Assumption. 

Total,.  728,000 

Bays.]  The  Gulf  of  Maracaibo  in  the  N.W,  is  inclosed  belweer. 
two  peninsulas,  and  communicates  with  the  Caribbean  sea  by  a 
mouth  40  miles  wide.  The  Gulf  of  Cariaco  is  formed  by  a  long: 
narrot*  peninsula  which  projects  from  the  main  hind  lo  the  south 
•f  the  island  of  Margarita-     The  Guif  of  Paria.^  formed  by  tlie 
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main  land  od  the  west,  aod  the  island  of  Trinidad  on  tto  eas^'  ul 
25  leag^ue«  long  by  15  broad,  and  every  where  afford*  anchoraftt 
and  protection  for  the  laixest  vessels,  it  receives  the  waives 
from  several  of  the  meutlis  of  the  Orinoco,  aud  communicatet 
virith  the  ocean  by  two  outlets,  one  at  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  inland 
of  IVioidad,  and  the  other  at  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  same 
island. 

Face  of  the  country.]  The  northern  part  of  the  country  is  mono- 
tainous,  being  nccupied  by  the  chain  of  Venezuela,  a  branch  of 
the  Andes  which  comes  from  New  Granada,  and  aftf*r  proceeding 
for  some  distance  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  at  last  turnsi  to  tfie 
east,  and  runs  atomic  the  coast,  continually  diminishing  in  hei^'bt 
till  it  terminates  on  the  gulf  of  Paria^  oppo!«ite  the  island  of 
Trinidad.  The  whole  country  south  of  the  mountains  consists 
of  immenfie  plains,  which  itlretch  out  for  hundreds  of  miles  io 
length  and  width,  compri>hending  nearly  the  whole  country  wa- 
tered by  the  Orinoo  and  its  branches.  The  district  along  tbii 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  eit**nding 
200  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  in  i^ome  places  30  It-agues  broad, 
is  annually  overflowed  in  the  rainy  fteasoui  and  nothing  is  ihendit- 
eovt-rable  but  here  and  there  a  hillock^  and  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees.: 

Lakes.  \  Lake  Maracaibo  in  the  ^.W,  is  200  miles  long  and  79 
broad,  and  communicate<<  with  the  gulf  of  Maracaibo  thruugh  a 
narrow  strait,  which  i^  well  defended  by  strong  forts.  It  is  ea!>ilj 
navigated  by  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden.  A  large  lake, 
called  lake  Parinta^  is  frequently  laid  down  on  the  maps  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco,but  its  dimensions  and  even 
its  existence  have  never  been  ascertained. 

Rivtrs.]  The  numerous  small  rivers  which  ri!^  on  the  north- 
em  declivity  of  the  chain  of  Venezuela  fall  directlv  into  the 
Caribbean  sea,  and  are  generally  navigable  only  for  a  few  miles. 
All  the  rivers  ivhich  rise  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  tame 
chain  are  tributarie!>  of  the  Orinoco,  except  the  GuarapickM^ 
which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Paria. 

The  Orinoco^  the  great  river  of  this  coantry,  has  already  beea 
described.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  1.  the  Caroni^  a  large  liv* 
er  from  the  south,  the  navigition  of  which  is  obstnirted  by  falls 
one  league  from  its  mouth ;  2.  thf'  Apura^  which  nset  on  the 
borders  of  New  Granada,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  :if- 
ter  pursuing  an  easterly  courte  for  170  leagues,  during  which  it 
receives  from  the  north  numerous  navigable  and  %%ide  spreading 
branches^  discharges  it!<elf  impetuously  into  the  Orinoco  through 
m'iny  mouths  ;  3.  the  AUui^  which  riset  in  Now  Granada,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains,  noi  far  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gota, and  tlowing  N.  E.  joins  the  Orinoco  30  leagues  below  the 
catarHCts  of  Aturcs. 

Cliiiuilt.]  The  towno  on  the  coast,  which  enjoy  a  regular  laol 
and  .sea  breeze,  and  those  near  and  on  the  niouiitaiit*  have  a 
milder  climate  than  would  l>e  expected  from  their  tropical  situa- 
tion.   The  temperature  of  the  city  of  Caraccaa  is  delifhtfol 
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throughout  the  year.  The  rainy  seaton  UsU  from  April  to  No- 
Tember,  Rnd  during  this  period  all  ihe  rirrrs  are  in  u  slate  of  in- 
undniion,  and  the  low  plains  become  temporary  lakes. 

Soil  and  Produetioiii.\  No  country  in  America  can  be  compared 
n-ith  Caraccas  in  the  fprlility^  of  its  soil,  and  the  Tanelv  and  rich- 
ness of  tU  proilticlions.  All  sorts  of  colonial  produce  are  FHised 
here  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
of  a  far  superior  quality.  The  cacao  of  Caracrns  brings  a  prict; 
in  commerce  tnice  as  great  as  that  of  Ibe  Antilles;  the  indigo  is 
inferior  lo  none  but  that  ot'duatimala;  the  tobacco  19  said  to  be 
worth  as  much  again  as  ihc  best  which  Virginia  or  Maryland  af- 
ford*,- Ihe  coffee  wonid  rival  that  of  Mocba  if  the  same  care  were 
used  in  its  preparation.  Becides  tlie«e  articles,  cotton  and  the 
Hugar  cane  are  successfully  cultivated;  the  forests  yield  dye- 
noods.gums,  rosins,  medicinal  plants,  and  beautiful  timberfor  the 
cubinet  maker  and  shipuright.  The  plains  to  the  south  of  the 
iuoimtain<  are  covreil  with  immeniie  herds  of  mules,  oxen  and 
horses.  The  peiirl  tisbery  was  fnrmerly  carried  on  in  the  sirHits 
between  the  island  of  Mn/garita  and  the  mmn,  but  it  is  now  abao- 
doned,  thebank  having  been  exhausted. 

Chirf  Tqaim.]  Caraccas,  the  capital,  it  situated  among  the 
Botinlains  near  the  northern  coo^f,  in  a  valley  elevated  2,900  feet- 
•bov  the  If^vel  of  Ihe  fca.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  coniaiu 
a  nntversiti',  and  severrfl -churches,  hospitals  amt  monasteries. 
Tl<e  popuhLion  in  Il!0i3  was  estimated  at  42,000,  of  whom  one 
foiirth  were  nhite»,  anil  ibe  rest  negrue°,  lu'lians  and  mulatloes. 
In  consequence  of  its  elevation  the  citv  enjoys  a  delighrful  tem- 
perature Ihrniighout  the  lear,  b'lt  this  advantage  is  counterbal- 
uncedby  it^  eipo><ure  lo  earthquakes,  one  of  which,  id  March  1812, 
destroyed  many  bouses  and  buried  12,000  persons  in  the  ruini. 

La  Guiiyra,  the  port  of  Caracca?,  is  on  the  (;oa-:t,  7  mileR  north 
•f  tb«  city,  in  an  uohcalihy  siiualioni  being  surrounded  by  Infljr 
mnnntains  which  esclude  the  breeze.  The  harbor,  though  more 
frequenied  than  uny  oiher  on  the  coast,  is  open  lo  the  wind  and 
•ontioually  agitated  by  the  surge  of  ibe  sea,  which  renders  load- 
ing and  unloading  extremely  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  impos* 
sible.  It  is  reganted  merely  as  a  shipping  place  for  the  capital, 
and  is  well  defended  with  forts  and  batteries,  't'be  population  is 
6,OU0,  pf.whoD)  two  thirds  are  in,  the  garri'on  and  the  guoboali. 
The  road  to  Caraccas  pa-^ses  over  a  lofty  mountain,  on  the  sum- 
anil  of  which  arc  two  fnrts. 

Porto  Cabellu,  situated  on  a  peninsula  30  leagues  west  of  Car- 
accaf,  is  Ihe  commercial  emporium  of  a  considerable  district. 
Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  America,  being  Jeep,  spacious, 
^mpletelj  protected  from  the  surge  of  the  sea  *nd  from  everj 
wind,  and  well  defended  by  several  forts.  The  inbafailants,  7,50Q 
lit  nuraber,  are  principally  employed  in  commerce  and  oavigation, 
and  have  been  heretofore  extensively  engaged  in  the  contraband 
trade  with  Curacoa  and  Jamaica. 

Fakacia  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plam 
hilar  the  western  bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same  nam*,  abotit  Iff 
34 
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tcjig^ues  south  of  Porlo  Cabello.  All  the  produce  from  the  int<*- 
?ior,  which  is  shippod  at  Porlo  Cabello,  passes  through  this  towD. 
The  population  is  8,000. 

Maracaibo  is  on  ihe  weslcrn  bank  of  the  bike  of  the  saofic  niimev 
hear  its  oiHlet.  The  harbor  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  over  which 
vessels  drawing"  more  than  12  feet  of  water  cannot  pass.  The 
population  is  25,000.  more  than  half  of  whom  arc  whites. 

Cnniana  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Cariaco,  on 
an  arid  and  sandy  plain^  about  a  mile  from  the  »ea.  The  houses" 
are  low  an(flig4itly  built  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes, 
one  of  which,  in  1797,  destrnyeil  four  fifths  of  the  city.  The  in- 
habitants, 18,000  in  number,  are  principally  engaged  in  commerce, 
navigation  and  the  fisheri^'S.  Barcelona.  10  leagues  west  of  Cu- 
mana,  on  the  small  river  Neveri,  al»ont  3  miles  from  its  month,  is 
s.urrounded  by  extensive  plains  which  abound  with  horned  cattle. 
The  population  is  14.000,  hirlf  of  whom  Jire  whites. 

St.  Thomas^  the  chief  town  in  Spanish  Guiana,  and  capital  of  the 
new  republic  of  Columbia,  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the  south  bank 
6f  the  Orinoco,  90  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  contains  7,000  in- 
habitants. 

Inland  Navigation.']  By  me^s  of  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributarj 
streams,  all  the  country  south  of  the  mountains  enjoys  ah  easy  com- 
munication with  the  sea.  This  riVer forms  a  natural  channel  for 
the  conveyance  to  the  ocean,  of  the  cattle  and  prodfuce  raised  on 
the  banks  of  the  Apura  and  its  wide  spreading  branches.  6j 
means  of  the  Meta  also,  a  navigable  communication  is  opened  into 
New  Granada,  almost  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Andes.  The  flour, 
and  other  productions  of  an  extensive  district  near  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  are  conreyed  to  market  hy  the  Orinoco  in  preference  to 
the  Magdalena.  The  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  the  islands  and  rocks  with  which  it  abounds,  but 
there  i«  no  insurmountable  ob^^tacle  till  you  arrive  at  the  cata^actr 
of  Atures,  80  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Meta. 

Population,']  The  population  in  ISO],  according  to  the  esti- 
itiate  ofDepons,  was  728,000,  of  whom  about  136,000  were  whites, 
218,000  negro  **laves,  291,000  freed  men,  and  the  remainder  In- 
dians. In  1822  the  whole  population  may  be  estimated  at  more 
than  l,000/)00,  without  including  the  tribes  of  independent  In- 
dians. 

Indians.]  Mosf  of  the  Indian  tribesfin  this  country  have  been 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  Spaniards,  ^nd  have  become  par- 
tially civilized  by  the  labors  of  the  Catholic  niissionaries.  They 
are  allowed  to  live  in  villages  by  themselves,  and  to  be  governed 
by  magistrates  of  their  own  choice.'  The  principal  Indians  re- 
maining unsubdued  are  the  Goahirosj  who  occupy  a  trtict  alon^ 
the  coast  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  ot  Maracaibovez tiding  for  more' 
than  30  leagues.  They  are  about  30,000  in  number,  and  often 
make  inroads  into  the  neighboring  settlements.  They  trade, 
with  the  English  of  Jamaica,  from  whom  they  receive  antit  and 
clothing.  The  Guaraunos.  who  inhabit  the  islands  formed  by  the 
mo«thi  of  tho  Orinoco,  are  about  8,000  in  number.'    Their  ii 
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jpcLitence  ii  secorcd  Ijy  the  nature  of  iheir  coiinlry,  ivliidi  iliiriiij 
,«ne  p^irl  of  !hc  y.dr  is  miiQiluIed,  nnd  m  (he  olhcr  bo  intcilv<\ 
wilb  insects  a:t  lobe  uninhaliilalile  lo  hII  i^kcepl  Ilii' nnlivcs.  The 
Caribf  occupy  the  con;!  ot* -^paainii  Guiiina,  beittcen  the  innulhsor 
the  EsiaequHbo  .lad  ifie  Oriqoco.  They  hare  been  Iroiihlesiime 
jneiehlmrs  to  the  ^paninrJ-.  Lriit  it  is  KupiibfeJ  miglil  lie  buIjJurJ 
wilnnut  much  difficulty.  Besides  these  \rilies,  all  the  c(iiinlry  on 
ptp  Orinoco  above  the  calarncts  of  Aiures,  nmi  iiidi-cd  all  the  im- 
^pMse  tract  between  the  source-  of  the  Orinoco  nnd  thoi^e  of  Ihc  , 
Amnzon.  are  inhahired  by  nations  nf  saT^ges,  who  have  hilherlo 
jvsisted  all  the  eflbrls  of  the  Spaniards  to  ciTilize  or  subdue 
them. 

Riligion.]  The  religion  is  Roman  Calhnlic,  and  the  number 
.of  priests  was  formerly  excessively  numerous,  but  of  lale  years 
military  distiactloqs,  and  the  honoi"!!  and  emolumentt  of  civil  life 
liave  drawn  away  grent  numbers  oflhe  young'  qien  from  the  cleri- 
cal office.  The  donation  ofUml^  nnd  other  j>io|>«rly  to  convents 
•Utl  churches,  ytita  formerly  carried  to  such  sn  extent  as  very 
Mrioosly  to  alTect  the  firo'perity  of  the  country,  and  liie  go.vern- 
ine&t  wa."  obliged  to  inlrrfcre  and  f>roh>bii  it. 

(r&otriiiiunl.]  Previous  to  the  late  revajulion  Caracca*  wafi  ^ 
jBOlnny  of  Spain,  and  the  government  was  entrusted  lo  a.caplaii^- 
^ncral,  who  resided  at  Caracc;<^.  In  1611  the  inhabitants  revolt- 
ed from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  declared  ihomgnlves  independent. 
Thfi  mother  country,  however,  afterwards  succeeded  in  eslab- 
lishing  her  auihorily.  but  the  revolutionists  have  recently  again 
jxpelled  the  royal  Iroops,  and  Cjraccas  is  now  uoired  with  New 
jiranada  under  one  governmecil,  and  the  whole  country  is  styled 
l(he  Ref^ublic  of  Oolumluj.  Its  inde|>eB(l€nce,  however,  has  uoi 
jet  been  acknowledfted  by  any  civilized  nation. 

Siucalion]  Under  the  old  government  the  system  of  educa- 
tion was  wretched  in  Ihe  estrenie.  Scarcely. any  provision  was 
)nad«  for  the  e'lablishment  of  schools,  and  those  which  were 
ntablished  were  conducted  on  the  narrowest  priocijdes.  So  late 
asthcyear  1BD3  there  was  no  printing  press  in  the  whole  country. 
.Within  a  few  years  new  mode^  of  thinking  nnd  more  liberal  prin- 
•liplps  have  prevailed.  Works  in  foreign  Inoguages,  particularly 
tbe  French  and  English,  are  now  imported  aud  read  with  greai 
^Tidily. 

Commerce  ]  The  principal  exports  are  cacao,  indigo,  tobacco, 
jtaflee  and  cattle.  The  imports  are  inanuf.icturod  goodx  ofalmosE 
^Yery  description.  f\\e  contraband  trade  i^  carried  on  to  such 
JH)  extent  by  Ihe  fureign  colonies  in  the  neighborhood,  that  it  is 
Jinpo^sible,  from  the  cu*lom-house  return;,  to  form  any  estimnte 
pf  Ihc  real  value  of  the  imports  or  eiporW.  The  Dutch  in  Cur- 
•Cfla    have  been  engaged  in  Ihi;  trade  for  nearly  two  centuries, 

Ed  (he  English  have  recpntly  prosecuted  it  very  extensively 
im  Trinidad, Jamaica,  and  Guiana  ;  and  snch  arc  tht;  facilities  at'- 
rded  by  the  vicinity  of  these  colonies,  by  (he  long  extent  of 
^nnot,  anil  by  the  navigation  of  ihe  Orinoco,  that  (lie  ^ofemitirni 
fioi  it  ivhclly  impossible  to  KUppress  it- 
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IskmJL]  The  island  of  Margarita  lies  off  the  northern  eottt»  ia 
lat  11^  N.  and  Ion.  64^  W.  an  d  b*  st^parated  tVopn  the  contio«*nt  b^ 
a  strait  eiitht  leagues  wide.  It  contains  360  square  miles.  Th« 
soil  is  sandj  and  unfit  for  cnltivation.  The  population  is  estimate 
ed  at  4,000,  of  which  number  5,500  are  whiti's,  2,000  Indianiii 
and  6,500  slaves  and  frfe  people  of  color.  As'^umption,  the  capi- 
tal^ stands  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  principal  port  ia 
^ampatar,  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  island,  and  it  is  here  that  all 
the  fortifications  are  erected,  which  are  deemed  necessary  fot 
tbe  defence  of  the  island.  ' 


GUIANA. 

Skuatum  and  Boundaries,']  Guiana  is  a  large  tract  of  countij, 
extending  on  the' coast  from  the  months  of  the  Orinoco  to  thcr 
OBoutk  of  the  Amazon,  a  distance  of*  1,100  miles  It  is  bounded  If. 
hy  Caraccas,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Orinoco;  E. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  S.  hy  Brazil,  from  which  it  is  separated  bjr 
the  rivers  Amazon  and  Negro ;  and  W .  by  New  Granada,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  rivers  Cassiquiari  and  Orinoco.  As 
the  Negro  and  Orinoco  unite  by  means  of  the  Cas«iqniari«  this 
whole  tract  is  a  real  island,  entirely  separated  by  water  from  tbe 
rest  of  the  continent.       -      ' ' 

Face  of  the  ecmniry.]  The  coast  of  Guiana  is  rendered  alomaC 
iDaccessibie  by  dangerous  banks,  rocks,  quicksands  and  bogs,  with 
prodigious  bushes  so  closely  interwoven  as  tu  be  impenetrable. 
Along  the  sea  shore,  and  for  a  considerable  way  inio  the  interioTi 
the  country  presents  an  extensive  and  uniform  plain,  of  oneqiialled 
fertility.  It  is  Covered  with  thick  forests,  even  to  the  water% 
€^^«  and  the  coast  is  so  low  and  fiat,  that  nothing  is  seen  at  fint 
but  the  treei,  which  appear  to  be  growing  out  of  the  water  As 
you  advance  into  the  interior,  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivers, 
the  country  ri^es  into  mountains,  covered  with  imihense  forests, 
and  intersper<ed  with  rich  and  fertile  v allies.  ' 

Climate  ]  '  The  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  any  tropical 
country  inhabited  by  Europeans.  Though  situated  in  the  torriB 
zone,  the  heati  are  tempered  by  cooling  1>reeze«,  which  regular^ 
iy  blow  from  the  sea,  from  10  o^clock  in  the  morning  to  six  in  thto 
evening.  The  night«  are  damp  and  fo^gy.  The  year  is  divided 
into  two  dry  and  two  wet  season*.  The  long  rainy  season  '  torn- 
mences  about  the 'middle  of  April,  and  continues  till  the  first  of 
August,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  long  dry  season,  which  last*  till 
the  middle  of  November.  l*be  second  wet  seaj'^oii  begins  about 
the  middle  of  November,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  January ; 
the  short  dry  season  then  commences,  and  continues  till  the  middle 
•f  April ;  aiid  thus  is  completed  the  revolution  of  the  year.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  on  the  sen  coast,  during  rhe  dry  «eason, 
fAich  is  reckoned  the  hottest,  is  from  84^  to  90%  but  in  general 
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^  in  con^ned  ttetwepn  73  ani]  64.     In  tlie  interior  it  seldom  rises 
ahcre  80,  and  Hnrinj  Ihf  nighi  freqiieotlj'  f»lls  a»  low  as  50  or  6Q. 

Rivirt.]  All  Ihe  rivers  west  of  the  mountains  are  lril-nUtrie* 
«f  the  Orinoco  nml  the  Amszon.  They  'rnverse  nn  uncultivaled 
couiitry,  the  K'^^'^''  Paf'  "*"  which  h«»  never  .vet  been  exjjlored. 
Th*  priiicipaJ  rivers  which  fall  directly  inio  ibe  Atlantic,  be^in- 
nin^  in  the  north,  arc  ihe  Ettetfvtbo,  the  Demtrara,  the  Berfii'ee, 
the  Coroutine,  Itie  SuTinom,  the.Uaroni,  or  Atnra'aiina,  the  Oj/Ofok 
iind  ibr^ruary  All  these  risi-  in  the  mounluioo,  uod  are  general- 
ly oavignbte  (or  some  dialanre  into  ibe  interior 

Soil  and  Prodvciions.  |  The  soii  is  surprjsingly  fertile,  anil 
overspread  with  (he  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  abounding  in  thie 
tine>l  wood^,  in  all  Ihp  Ironioil  fruil<i,  and  in  an  infinite  variety 
ol'  both  rare  and  useful  plants.  The  low  counlrv,  during  the 
rainy  season,  owing  to  its  extreme  flainew,  is  usually  covereil 
with  waler  to  the  depth  of  two  feef,  which  so  enriches  the  soil, 
that  iri  some  places  30  crops  office  may  be  raised  in  succession, 
while  in  the  West  India  islands  the  richest  lands  never  yield  more 
than  two  sticcpssive  crops.  Ciiltivalton  is  as  yet  confined  to  the 
immedinle  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  the  banks  of  the  navigable 
river*  which  fall  directly  into  the  Atlantic,  all  of  which  are  lined 
with  plantations  of  cofiee,  sugar,  cacao,  cotton  and  indigo. 

^nimalt.l  Uuiana  abounds  in  a  variety  of  wild  animals  and 
beasts  of  prey.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  powerful  and  ferocious  is 
the  jaguar,  which  grows  to  a  largo  size,  and  frequently  attacks 
botses  and  cows.  Many  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Lurope,  sticli 
as  the  on,  the  hog,  the  sheep,  iic.  have  been  imported  from  the 
old  continent,  hut  Ihpy  dn  not  appear  to  thrive.  The  oxen  and 
■beep  have  degenerated  in  size  and  quality.  Owing  to  the  beat 
■sd  moiilure  of  the  climate,  insects  and  reptiles  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  and  are  excessively  troublesome  to  the  inbab- 
iUiiU. 

,  Ptwwns.']  The  coast  of  Guiana  is  divided  between  five  differ^ 
ent  European  nations,  as  follows  : 

1.  Spanish  Giiiano,  extending  from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco 
to  Ibe  mouth  of  (tie  Esseqiieho.  It  forms  one  of  Ihe  provincei  of 
tbe  captain-generalship  of  Caraccas, 

1.  Englisli  Guiana,  enlending  from  tli||^9Bequebo  to  the  Cor- 
a>tine,  and  embracing  (he  three  districts  ^TEsnequebo,  Detaerara 
and  Berbice,  each  of  which  extends  along  Ihe  banks  o(  the  river 
itthe  same  name. 

3-  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam,  extending  from  the  Corantine  to 
Ae  Marawina.  It  formerly  extended  west  to  thd  Esse qnebo, but 
dbring  (he  late  war  in  Europe,  the  British  took  possession  of  al| 
tbat  ii  now  included  in  English  Guiana,  and  this  parttvai  ceded  (o 
,  ihem  by  the  (reaty  of  Paris  in  1814, 

4.  FrcneAGuiniwi,  which  formerly  extended  from  the  Marawin^l 
to  the  Aruary,  but  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  IS16,  the  Oyn- 
pok  wan  made  the  boundary, 

&■  Poriaguest  Giiiona,  which  occupies  tho  rest  of  the  coast  from 
pyapok  (othc  Amaston. 
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T  ha  v&ele  Weitain  put  or  the  countiy,  extaodinf  H  &r  ^ni\ 
jt  the  eqaalor,  it  considered  u  beloi^ior  to  Spaniah  Gi^imL 
yibe  bouitdariei,  however,  betwees  the  di&rent  divwona,  in  thf 
^terior,  are  not  accantely  detertniDed,  and  there  ia  no  necei 
fot  detenatiiiisr  them  at  present,  liecanae  tb«  white  Mttteaa 


^terior,  are  not  accantely  detertniDed,  and  there  ia  no  neceapilj 
fot  detenatiinsr  them  at  present,  liecanae  tb«  white  Mltteaftn^ 
do  not  extend  fsr  ftt>ni  i^e  se*  cout,  the  interior  being  ooMpisA 


]ij  warlike  Indiana. 

Chief  TnHH.]  OtorgttomL,  fonnerlj  StahroA,  the  capijtal  of 
Jibe  district  or  Dmienira,  in  Eogliiih  Gaiana,  i«  on  the  east  binfc 

«r  Oemerara  riyer,  about  a  mile  from  its  monib.  The  town  is 
ui)t  OQ  a  flat  ftnnd,  ver^  little  elevab'd  Hbove  the  level  of  Ae 
water-  The  houaeaareof  wood,  seldom  atiore  two  Htoriesh^h, 
imd  sta^  on  low  brick  fonndations.  The  popolation  is  estimated 
at  8,600,  of  which  number  1,500  are  whiles,  ?,000  free  people  jgf 
jcoliir,  and  §,000  negries. 

Jftw  Jt'Miti-tiflM,  the  CBjritnl  of  the  dittpct  of  Berblce,  in  %og- 
lith  GiTiana,  it  90  the  riv«r  Berince,  abont  a  mile  from  its  moo^ 
at  the  point  w^ere  it  is  joined  by  the  rirer  Canje.  T1m»  town  « 
Intersected  by  canals,  which  are  filled  and  emptied  at  eTonr  tide^ 
by  which  means  all  the  SIth  is  carried  away  befi^  it  has  tuMi  i/t 
alaininte  a  d  render  the  air  nnhealtby. 

ParltmaHio,  (be  capital  of  Surinam  or  Dutch  GuiHoa,  is  on 
Surinam  river  abpnt  18  qiles  from  its  mouth,  ft  it  handsomely 
laid  out,  all  (he  streets  being  pprfectiy  straight,  and   lined    nllh 

Snini^,  (amariodand  lemon  trees.  The  trade  of  tb(  town  is  ver7' 
oiirishing;.  "The  popttlation  k  estimated  at  90,000,  of  whom 
t,000  are  Dutchmen,  3,000  Jew*,  4,000  free  people  of  iBpIOr  Ufl 
lljOOOslavef. 

Cayenne,  the  capital  ofFrench  Guiana,  is  on  the  north  pfdajtolf 
an  inland  trf"  the  uipe  name,  at  the  month  of  the  river  C^sbna^ 
it  hat  a  large  and  convenient  po^  defended  by  a  castle,  bm  ei»r 
Uins  IdOO  inhabitants. 

P9paiaHo»-\  Spt|inish  Gniana  contains  34.000  inbahitMtt, (|f 
^hom  2O,OO0  are  civilized  Indians.  Poringoese  G^ioni  ia  isaif 
sidered  as  a  part  of  Brazil.  The  popnlatioDofthe  three  ^a^fip- 
nq;  dirhioM  it  given  in  the  following  table." 

WUUf.      .FretUadtt.  '     Slavt*.         Total 
i:nKlish  Ouiana,    4,41-  ^380  109.2UI        111,741 

Dutch  Guiana,  '     6,0tm  6,000  b\,SM  62.000 

{"rench  Guiana,      1,307  394  1(J,74S  12,449 

hxUaiu-]  The  principal  tribe*  of  Indiaiki  in  ihe  neiglibof<- 
hood  of  th«  cblooisis  are,  the  Caribt,  who  iidmlut  (he  coast  >i£< 
fween  the  Ewe^iiebo  and  the  Orinoco ;  the  IVurroxt,  witp  live 
^1-0  00  the  co^t  between  the  Demerara  and  the  Surinam  ;  the 
Jrrowmlu,  wbAuve  behind  the  Worrowtatttie  dUlunceof  30  or 
90  leagues  from  the  sea;  and  the  4etamam,  who  inhabit  the 
liountfv  around  the  sources  of  the  EsAequebo,  the  J)^mer.irn  and 
the  Berbice.  Besides  these,  (here  are  uuHlcroua  tribes  tariher 
^  (he  interior,  who  are  but  little  known. 

'     Rwiattay   qcJYoM.  I       From     the   puriiest  ttmei   (k*  ^P8i|cb 
^olontet  have  been  exposed  to  depredations  rram  j  iMiwiJ'  M: 
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geoe^,  who  al  different  periods  liave  been  driven  by  the  etcea^ive 
CTOpll.y  *>'  "i*'"'  ODii.'fere,  to  lnke  rpluge  in  "he  wcjods.  Their 
number  had  so  greally  increased  m  1728.  -hat  several  detucb- 
mentA  of  soldiers  were  seni  ngninat  tbcn>  nilhnul  success,  and  tlie 
colonists  found  them-elvef  compuHed  lo  conclude  a  treaty  oTpeaCB 
with  them.  In  171^  ;i  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  colony,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  slaves  joined  their  comrHdes  in  ihe  woods. 
In  this  extremity  il  whs  resolved,  insioad  of  employing  while 
Koldiers,  wh<'  genTjIly  fell  a  prey  to  the  climnte,  to  arm  the  tree 
negroes.  These  troops,  in  connerlion  wiih  a  few  whilfc,  puri-ued 
the  revolted  negroes  inio  the  woods,  dislodged  tbem  from  iheir 
atroQg  holds,  and  so  f..r  reduced  them,  tbiil  Ihp  colony  is  now  tol- 
erably secure,  though  slill  exposed  to  6ccusionul  irruptioDS. 
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Situation  and  Eximt.]  Pern  is  bounded  N.  by  New  Granada;' 
B  by  Brnzil;  5.  by  Buenos  AyTes.  and  the  desert  of  Aiacarau 
which  feparatcB  it  from  Chili;  and  VV.  by  the  PucJQc  Ocean.  It 
extend*  on  the  coiwt  from  the  riTcr  TumbeK,  in  bl.3°  36' S.  t& 
Itie  port  de  I.oa.  in' lal-  21"  30'  S.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
l,00O,lX)O  square  m'lles. 

/Jii'iiion J. )  Peru  isilividt^d  into  snven  intendancies,  ivhichnre 
subdivided  into  51  di-lricl:*.  The  follmving  i?  a  Ij^il  of  [he  intcu- 
rfsDcies,  each  of  which  derives  its  name 

hltrulancut.  IVhUti.  Indian/.  Mriliteet.  . 

Lima,  23,L>70  63,l!iO  13,747 

Cozco,  31,628  159,105  S;>,I04 

Areqoipa,  39,357  6G,ti09  17.797 

Tniiillo,  19,098  llj,ijn  76,919 

Goamanf^,  5,378  75,!.'84  29,G21 

Qnaociivelica,  2,341  23,899  4,537 

Tarma,  15,939  105,187  78,682 

Total,  136,311  608,911  244,437  41,404  40,336  1,076,997 
Faeeo/tke  country-!  The  Andes  pass  Ihrongh  Peru,  from  S.  E. 
to  N.  Vv.  parallel  with  the  coa-t.  Soon  after  crossing  the  soulh- 
•nibDandary  they  divide  into  three  principal  ridges  or  cordilleras, 
which  continue  till  about  the  sixth  degree  of  S.  lal.  where  they 
aire  again  united  into  a  single  chain.  Along  the  whole  coast  is  n 
diu-row  plain,  from  36  to  70  miles  wide,  called  Ihe  country  of 
Vslles,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  barren  sandy  deserls.  Im-' 
diedialely  east  of  thif  is  the  lower  or  western  ridge  of  the  An- 
des, reaching  the  whole  length  of  Peru  ;  not  in  one  unbroken  el- 
evation, like  the  cordillera  uf  Mexico,  btitcomposedofsuccessivt? 
mmmits  of  immense  height,  between  which  the  eastern  inhab- 
itant!' find  u  laborious  pissage  to  the  country  of  Vallcs,  Beiweeil 
the  western  and  central  ridges  of  the  Andes  there  is  a  scries  of 
pUiai,  varying  in  width  from  1(10  lo  ITU  mile*,  elevated gencrnllv 
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8,000  or  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  separftt 

ed  from  each  other  hy  deep  vallies.  The  central  Cordillera  con- 
gists  also  of  separate  summits,  but  is  1e«s  broken  than  the  western, 
and  has  an  avera&fe  height  of  15,000  feet.  The  valley  included 
between  the-'  central  and  eastern  cordiUerns  is  watered  hy  the 
Fiver  Tung^uragna.  Beyond  the  eastern  cordillcra  there  are 
immense  unexplored  plains,  which  reach  into  Brazil,  and  are 
traversed  from  south  to  north  by  several  of  the  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Arnazon. 

Climate.]  In  the  country  of  Valles,  included  between  the 
western  Cordillera  and  the  coa^t,  rain,  thunder  and  ligchtning  are 
entirely  unknown.  Durinj^  the  winter,  however,  which  lasts 
from  July  to  November,  the  ground  is  almost  constantly  covered 
with  a  thick  fog,  which  towards  the  clo^e  of  the  day  generally 
dissolves  into  a  very  small  mist  or  dew,  and  moistens  the  earth 
equably.  During  the  summer  the  sun^s  rays  occasion  an  intense 
heat  throughout  all  this  region ;  the  more  so  as  they  are  received 
npon  a  sandy  soil,  whence  they  are  strongly  reflected.  This  low 
region  is  far  from  being  healthy.  Malignant,  intermittent  and 
catarrhal  fevers,  pleurisie<)  and  constipation)*  are  the  most  com- 
mon diseases,  and  rage  constantly  at  Lima.  The  elevated  plains 
between  the  western  and  central  Cordilleras,  called  by  Humboldt 
the  high  table  land  of  Peru,  has  scarcely  any  variation  of  tempe- 
rature throughout  the  year ;  the  mercury  Of  Fahrenheit^s  ther- 
mometer always  standing  at  about  65^  or  66^  The  climate  is 
here  mild  and  genial.  The  only  distinction  of  seasons  arises  from 
the  rains,  which  prevail  from  November  to  May.  The  highest 
Andes  are  perpetually  covered  with  ^now,  and  experience  an  un- 
interrupted winter  between  the  tropics.  Here  are  also  many 
volcanoes  which  are  fl:iming  within,  while  their  summits,  chasms, 
and  apertures,  afe  involved  in  ice. 

Soil  and  Productions.']  The  country  of  Valles  has  a  ^andy  soil,' 
and  owing  to  the  ^^arft  of  moisture,  i.<t  principally  destitute  of 
vegetation.  The  only  spots  capable  of  cultivation  are  the  banks 
of  the  small  rivers,  or  such  as  are  within  the  reach  of  art^ficiaf 
irrigation.  The  elevated  fdains  between  the  Andes  are  perpet- 
ually verdant,  and  the  grains,  the  vegetables  and  fine  fruits  of 
Europe,  flourish  here  amidst  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  Wrae,  oil 
and  sugar  are  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  coast ;  and 
corn,  wheat,  Peruvian  bark,  and  cacao,  of  the  high  country. 

Mines.]  The  mountainous  districts  abound  in  metallic  wealth. 
In  1791  the  number  of  gold  mines  and  washing*  worked  in  Peru 
was  69,  the  number  of  silver  mine<  784,  of  quicksilver  4,  of  cop- 
per 4,  and  of  lead  12.  The  annual  produce  of  the  whole  is  val- 
ued at  4,S00,0O0  dollars,  of  which  the  silver  constitutes  seven 
eighths.  These  rich  mines,  however,  are  under  miserable  man- 
agement. There  is  in  every  department  not  only  the  ^reate^t 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  mining,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  extract- 
ing the  metal  from  the  ore,  but,  in  those  which  are  worked  foi" 
f^'^      vernment,  the  most  shameful  and  glaring  corruption. 
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lliven.]  There  are  do  rivers  of  anjr  importance  on  (he  west- 
ern tide  of  the  Andcs^  all  the  streaina  which  rite  there  having 
but  a  short  courso  from  their  sources  to  the  Ocean.  On  the  east 
of  the  Andes  are  the  Amazon,  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  the 
principal  of  which,  lieginning  in  the  west,  are  the  Gvallaga^ 
which  riMS  in  lat.  10°  57'  S.  and  pursues  a  northerly  course  of  500 
mileit ;  the  CcaytiU^  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ajmr^ 
ffNflC  arifl  the  Btni ;  the  Jutay^  (he  Juruay  and  the  Puro$^  all  of 
which  are  siid  to  take  their  rise  from  the  small  lake  Roguagiiado, 
in  Ut.  1:5^  S.  hut  «ery  little  is  known  respecting  them,  as  they 
truvrr^e  an  uneiplored  country. 

Chiff  ttncns,]  Lima  i*  situated  about  8  leagues  from  the  coast, 
in  lilt.  12°  S.  ill  the  centre  of  a  delightful  valley  watered  by  the 
i>in  •!!  river  Kimac,  which  flows  along  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
It  i«  «urroundrd  with  a  buck  wall,  which  was  erected  merely  at 
II  dofrnce  against  the  sudden  attacki>of  the  Indians  The  houses 
an*  ir<*nerally  h'ind«omts  though  low  and  constructed  of  wood  on 
account  of  the  fr(«r|u«*nt  earthquakes-  The  principal  iM|uare  in 
(he  middle  of  the  city  is  of  grrat  extent  and  beauty,  and  contains 
in  the  centre  a  large  and  magnificent  fountain.  On  its  sides  are 
the  CMthedral  and  the  archbishnp^s  pnlace,  the  viceroy *s  palace, 
the  town-hoii^,  and  prison.  The  other  principal  buildings  are 
the  churches  and  rhiipeh,  which  are  partly  built  of  stone,  and 
decorated  in  iUv  mn<it  ^plemlid  «tyle  with  paintings,  and  omamentft 
of  gr^ld,  siUer  and  iliamondu  of  the  greatest  value.  The  conventi 
alK>  are  extromcly  numerous,  and  there  are  several  colleges  and 
10  or  I'i  htHpitstIs  The  population,  in  1790,  was  52,627,  of 
which  number  17,.M5  wore  whites,  8,9(>0  negroes,  3,912  Indiana, 
nnd  the  rrmaind*T  niulattoes,  mestisues,  Uc.  Of  the  whites  about 
XOiX)  were  mo»k<  and  nuns.  Luxury  in  dress,  and  fondneu  for 
ftliow  an«l  4plrnilor  prevail  to  an  extravagant  degree  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Limi.  The  public  walks  and  malls  are  alwayji 
crowded  with  carriages,  and  the  richest  stuffii  of  Europe  are  worn 
by  the  lower  cla^stM  a^  ordinary  dreues. 

C\i/2ao,  the  port  of  Lima,  is  two  leagues  distant,  on  a  low  flat 
point  of  land,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  port  i*«  one  of  the  most  safe  and  commodious  on  the  coast  of 
the  I'acitic  ocean,  and  is  defended  by  numerous  batteries.  It  is 
the  rendezvous  of  about  17,000  tons  of  shipping,  emploved  in 
commerce  with  the  other  provinces  of  South  America,  and  with 
£iiro|»e.  The  houses  arc  generally  built  of  slight  materials  on 
•ccount  of  the  frequent  earthquakes,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  hnp|»enod  in  1746,  when  three  foortbs  of  Lima  was  laid 
in  ruins,  and  Callao  was  entirely  demolished,  only  200  of  the 
inhabitants  escaping  the  general  destruction.  The  popaUtion  is 
about  5,tKX). 

Cmco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvians,  is  550  miles  E,  S.  E. 
of  Lima.  1 1  wa^  founded  in  the  eleventh  centiuj  by  Manco  Capac, 
the  first  Inca  of  Peru,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Span- 
iard** under  Pixarro  in  1534.    The  Spaniards  were  struck  with 

astonishment  at  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  edifices* 

«j  -  ' 
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particularly  of  (he  temple  of  the  Sua,  the  walli  of  vrhich  irere 
iDcrustcd  with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  the  idols  of  the 
various  nations  subdued  by  the  Incas.  The  city  still  preserves 
inany  monuments  of  its  ancient  g^randeur,  and  among  others  the 
great  fortress  built  for  its  defence.  The  population  is  32,000,  of 
whom  1G,000  are  whites,  14,000  Indians,  and  the  rcbl  of  mixed 
blood. 

Jlreqtnpa^  217  leagues  S.  E.  of  Lima,  is  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river,  20  leagues  from  the  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  towns 
in  Peru,  containing  24,000  inhabitants.  TrutUlo^  in  8**  S.  lat. 
about  half  a  league  from  the  sea,  contain^  6,000  inhabitants. 
Gudmanga^  190  miles  S.  E.  of  Lima,  is  an  Indian  town,  containing 
25,970  souls,  of  whom  only  169  are  whiles.  Tarma^  85  miles  E. 
of  Linw,  contains  6,538  souls,  of  whom  only  361  are  whites,  and 
the  rest  principally  Indians  and  mestizoes.  Guancttvclica^ celebra- 
ted for  its  mine  of  quicksilver,  and  for  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  its  vicinity,  is  140  miles  S.  E.  of  Lima,  and  contains  5,156 
inhabitants,  of  whom  560  are  whites,  and  the  rest  Indians  and 
mestizoes. 

Population,]  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1795,  the  seven 
intendancies  of  Peru  contain  1,076,907  inhabitants.  Of  this  Dum- 
ber 136,311  are  whites,  608,911  Indians,  244,437  mestizoes, 
41,404  mulattoes,  and  40,336  slaves.  This  population  is  con- 
centrated in  the  %vestem  part  of  the  country,  in  the  country  ef 
Valles  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  seldom  extending  manj 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  The  independent  Indians^  who  are 
not  included  in  the  census,  and  whose  number  is  unknown,  occupj 
all  the  plains  to  the  east  of  the  mountains. 

Inland  comjnunieaiion.]  From  the  nature  of  the  country,  Peru 
labors  under  great  disadvantages  in  regard  to  inland  communica- 
tion. The  deep  vallies  which  separate  the  elevated  plains,  and 
the  lofty  mountains  which  rise  hettvecn  tlie  table  land  and  the 
coast,  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  travelling  to  an  adjacent  dis- 
trict except  on  toot,  or  on  horse-back.  In  many  parts  there  is  a 
total  want  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  in  others  the  paths  lie  along 
the  edge  of  sleep  and  rugged  precipices,  and  ane  so  narrow  that 
the  mules  have  scarcely  room  to  set  their  feet  In  the  most 
mountainous  districts  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  New-Granada, 
it  is  customary,  for  tho«e  who  can  afford  it,  to  travel  on  the  backs 
of  Indians.  In  this  way  they  are  carried  for  15  or  20  days  togietheri 
over  roads  windmg  through  uninhabited  forests. 

Religion  and  Government.]  The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  aflfairs  of  the  church  are  under  the  control  of  one  arch- 
bishop and  four  bishops.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  viceroy 
and  a  royal  audience.  All  the  important  offices,  civil,  military 
and  ecclesiastical,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  European  Spaniards, 
the  Creoles  being  excluded  from  all  posts  of  honor  and  trust.  The 
revolutionary  movements  which  have  so  extensively  agitated  the 
other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  have  as  yet  very  little  aflccled 
this  country.  The  revolutionists,  however,  in  Chili  and  Buenos 
AyreS;  have  for  some  time  past  contemplated  the  liberatioa  of 
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ttVM  from  the  >f>nni!«h  T(>1ce«  and  have  actually  srnt  :\  ^cct  and 
tronp«  for  that  put  po^e.  It  is  ju^t  now  announced,  that  on  the 
I(Uh  of  July  IB'il.  Lima,  the  capital  and  key  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, fell  into  their  hand!*. 

Coinrntrce,]  I'lTU  trader  with  Kurope,  with  the  Philippine  inl- 
ands, coastwise  with  Guatiniala  and  Chili<.and  over  land  with  Duenc« 
Ayrv*.  Us  export*  are  chiefly  gold  and  silver,  wine,  hrandv,  9u»;<ii. 
pimento,  |'«*riivian  hark,  <alt.  vicuna  wool,  and  coar&e  wooli«*DS. 
II  r«'c*'ive8  in  return  from  Rurope,  manufactured  (;oo<ls,  particu- 
larly «ilk«,  -uperfine  cloth,  lac**,  fine  linen  and  other  articles  oi* 
luxury  and  «how  ;  from  the  Philippine  islands,  muslins,  tea  and 
oUirr  Ka<>t  India  ^oo4l<:  from  Guatimala,  indigo;  from  Chili, 
wheat  aud  copper;  and  iVom  yucnoi  Ayres,  nuios  and  Paraguay 
tea. 

BRAZIL. 

MSituntion  and  Extent.]  Brazil,  includiniT  Portuguese  Guiana,  is 
b.'tundod  \.  hy  Sp.iuish  Guiana,  French  Guiana,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocran  ;  K.  and  S.  K.  I>y  the  Atlantic ;  and  \V.  hy  Ruenos  Ayre«, 
Peru  antt  New  Granada.  It  eitcnds  on  the  coast,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Oyupok,  in  lat.  4"^  N.  to  lat  3^  3'  S.  The  area  is  eKtima- 
ted  at  2,200,UK)  square  miles,  or  nearly  one  third  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Besides  the  above  territory,  the  Portuguese  have  recently 
taken  possevsion  of  all  that  portion  of  Buenos  Ayres,  lying  south 
and  ea^t  of  the  Parana,  and  eitending  on  the  coast  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Plata,  but  their  right  to  this  couotry  baa  never  been  ac* 
knnwledged. 

/)irimru.]  Portuguese  Guiana  includes  nearly  all  the  part 
porth  «'f  the  .\mason.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  divided  into 
the  following  12  proviuces,  called  capitania.«. 

Cnpitan  ias*  Ca-nia  niat. 

1.  rara.  7.  Rio  Janeiro. 

!i-  Maranham.  8.  St.  Paul. 

3'  Scara.  9.  St.  Cathcrina. 

4.  Pemambucu.  lO.  Rio  Grande. 

5.  Hahia.  II.  Goias, 

0.  MiuasGeraetf.  12.  M alto  G rosso. 

The  ten  tirtf  lie  along  the  coast,  from  north  to  south,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  mentioned.  Goias  and  Matto 
tiro^so  are  in  the  interior. 

Face  ojth§  coun/ry.]  A  ridge  of  mountains,  terfoed  the  Bra- 
;pilian  Andes,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  no  great  distance,  from 
I'i^  to  32^  S.  lat.  with  tlu-  steepest  side  towards  the  sea,  and  slop- 
ping more  gradually  towards  the  interior.  In  the  west,  tbe  coun- 
try again  rises,  and  by  gentle  gradations  attains  to  the  height  of 
from  3,000  to  6,000  or  €,000  feet  above  tbc-  level  of  the  sea, 
where  it  spreads  out  into  those  barren  and  sandy  plaint,  known 
under  the  name  of  Cai|ipos  Paresis,  which  occupy  the  very  centre 
ol  South  America,  around  the  sources  of  the  Tapajos  and  the 
h*  ad  writers  of  the  Madeira  Nearly  the.whole  of  Brazil  is 
covered  by  a  rasl  and  impenetrable  forest,  "carcely  OO.ivyj  snqarf 
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miles,  oat  of  the  2,200,000  which  it  contaiof,  heing  as  jet 
brought  under  cultivation.  Thin  imipense  wilderness  is  travers- 
ed by  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  whose 
bead  streams  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Andes  of 
Chiquitos,  which  winds  its  way  irregularly  from  east  to  west 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  between  10*  and  20*  S. 
lat. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  beginning  in 
^e  west,  are  the  Madetm^  the  Tapajos^  the  Xingu^  and  the  Toeanr 
lifu.  all  of  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Andes  of  Chiqnitos,  and 
pnn^eed  from  south  to  north,  and  the  least  of  them  hai  a  courM 
of  more  than  1,000  miles.  The  Paraguay^  the  Parana^  and  the 
C7nigiMiy,  rise  in  this  couititn  and  pass  into  Buenos  Ayres.  All 
these  rivers  have  been  heretofore  described.  They  open  a  nav- 
igable communication  from  the  oce^n  to  almost  every  part  of  the 
interior. 

The  most  remarkable  streams  which  fall  directly  into  the 
OceaQ,  beginning  in  the  north,  are,  I.  the  Pamaibc^  which  dis- 
chai^es  itself  on  the  northern  coast,  in  Ion.  43*  W.  2.  The/ZioFroa- 
etjco,  which  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Brazilian  Andes, 
near  the  parallel  of  20^  S.  lat.  and  pursuing  a  northerly  course 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  last  turns  to  the  east,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  unjer  the  parallel  of  1 1  S.  lat.  after  a  coorw 
of  1,000  miles.  3.  The  Rio  Grande^  which  rise**  near  the  sources 
of  the  Francisco^  and  falls  into  the  ocean  a  little  north  of  Porto 
Seguro,  in  lat.  16*  20^5.  4.  The  Paraiba^  which  pursues  a 
northeasterly  course  of  150  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  mountains,  and  discharges  itself  in  lat.  21*34'  S. 
5'  Tlw  Rio  Granrle^  the  second  of  the  same  name,  discharges 
itself  in  lat.  32*  S.  about  CO  miles  from  the  southern  boundar}-. 

Climate,]  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  in  the  torrid 
zone.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  the  northern 
regions  generally,  the  heat  is  intense,  but  tempered  by  the 
humidity  of  the  climate,  and  by  the  copious  dews  which  fall  to 
refresh  the  thirsty  soil.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  climate 
is  mild  and  temperate,  and  snmetime«  cold ;  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer falling  occasionally  below  40^  Thacountry  generally 
is  considered  healthy  ;  but  the  vifcst  wind,  pairing  over  vast,  for- 
ests and  marshy  grounds,  becomes  sometimes  unhealthy  in  the 
interior.  The  rainy  season  commences  in  March,  and  conlinur « 
till  August ;  the  dry  season  ocrupie*  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
northern  provinces  frequently  Kiifier  from  the  want  of  rain ; 
vegetation  languishes,  and  all  verdure  fades  away  under  the  inllii- 
ence  of  unintermitted  and  parching  heats;  but  those  parts  whtrh 
have  the  advantage  of  shelter  and  moisture,  present  the  appear- 
ance of  perpetual  spring ;  and  when  the  earth  is  refreshed  by  the 
periodical  rains,  it  is  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure. 

Soil  and  Productions.]  The  soil,  so  far  :ts  it  has  been  explored, 
is  extremely  fertile  and  well  watered.  In  so  extensive  a  cnyntri, 
the  production,  must  of  course  he  different  in  dilTcrent  parlA.  The 
northern  provinces  produce  cotton,  sugar,  cofiee,  tobacco,  and 
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all  the  common  fniits  and  vopetiiblef  of  tropical  climates;  while 
in  (he  soutli,  whoatan«l  other  European  jt^ram!*  are  rHtunl  in  abun- 
dance, and  in  §<^me  fli!«trict5  the  country  ««? arms  tvith  innumera- 
ble herd<(  of  cattle.  The  Ibretts  every  where  nl>ound  with  th^ 
greatest  varietioH  of  ufteAil  and  heautitui  wood,  wt*!!  adapted  for 
dyeiu?,  for  cabinet  wnrk,  or  fi>r  tfhi|>-buildm||^.  But  the  mo^t 
preciou*  proiluctionii  ot'  finizil  arc  diamond*  and  fC^ld,  which  are 
Ibund  in  abuudiincr,  especially  in  the  capitania  ol*  Min^s  Qeraes. 

(iitU  and  IJiamoutlr]  The  g^old  and  diamomlii  of  Brazil  arc 
chiodv  found  in  the  bed-i  uf  tfie  mountain  tnrrent%  or  in  deep 
\utlies  in  a  Mratum  of  rnundcd  pebbles  or  ^mveU  from  which 
they  are  ik*p:irated  by  WMshiiig*.  All  the  head  uairm  of  the 
a^rrat  rivers  which  ilow  northwanl  and  tall  into  the  Amazon,  a^ 
the  \r,iflrtMy:i,  the  Xini^u,  the  Taprijo*,  and  the  Madeira,  are  found 
pr(»  birtive  of  i^nld.  Tfie  priiicip.il  diamond  (ground  is  in  the  c:ip- 
itaii- 1  of  Miuj«  Cioraes  nmun^  the  mountains  in  which  the  Rio 
Fra:i*"!M-o  and  the  Kio  Grande  have  their  rise.  What  i«  termed 
the  DtHmond  ili<*trict,  extend**  a!»out  bO  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  '2b  I'rom  east  to  we«t  around  rlie  source*  of  these  rivers.  This 
territory  is  under  military  i^ovemmrnt,  and  Cfuards  are  stationed 
on  all  the  roads  lo  examine  trav*'llers,  and  detain  persons  sus- 
pecto  i  of  <mu7i>:lins:  itiamond'.  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
diamond  district  without  the  permi^Nion  of  the  governor.  The 
person  who  i*  detected  in  -mup^Iins^,  i«  pmiished  with  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  whole  property  anil  exile  to  Africa,  or  with  im^ 
prisonment.  sometimes  lur  life.  The  averaire  quantity  of  diamonds 
obtained  in  this  district,  may  be  estimated  at  from  ^0,000  to  25,000 
r.arais  anntiallv,  which  are  sent  under  a  militarv  escort  to  Rio 
.Taneiro,  and  there  bnlLred  in  the  roval  treasnrv-  The  collection 
of  diamonds  now  in  poiisrs^ion  of  the  Icin^  of  Portugal  is  the 
finest  in  the  world,  an>l  is  ^uppo^ieil  to  exceed  in  value  three  mil- 
lions Kterlinflf.  The  Un^»'»t  diamond  ever  found  in  America, 
weiu'hini:?  almo«i  an  ounce,  is  one  of  the  collection. 

•i 7 rtV^// II re]  The  ^o\d  and  diamonds  with  which  Brazil 
abounds,  have  proved  a  threat  obitarle  lu  asfricnitunil  improve- 
ment. All  clas^i'H  have  a  filal  propensity  to  engage  insearchimc 
after  these  hidden  trca*iir«:s ;  ami  so  en^^ros^d  are  their  minds 
With  the  ^anpiiue  prosperi  of  ioitncnse  andsuiMen  wealth,  which 
they  expect  trom  these  projects,  that  ihey  dimlainto  seek  a  mod- 
crate  hut  certain  competence  throii<rh  the  slow  process  of  onli- 
nary  industry.  \o  country  would  yield  lo  its  inhabitants  a  richer 
or  more  varied  produce  than  Brazil,  containing  as  it  does  such 
variety  of  climate,  and  «uch  a  h:ippy  diversity  of  hill  and  valley. 
But  all  these  advanla;res  sre  nc;;lected.  iMininjT  is  the  favorite 
pursuit,  and  f  o  much  has  this  prejudice  alTccted  the  national  man- 
ner*, that  a  person  ensilaged  in  mininq;  is  universally  considered 
as  of  higher  rank  than  an  husbandman.  It  is  remarkable  also, 
that  most  of  the  town*  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  were  originally 
mining  stations,  established  by  bands  of  adventurers;  and  it  wai> 
fiot  till  all  the  riches  of  the  nirrouod in;*  country  were  exhaustet*. 
'.hat  they  seriously  applied  thcms?lrc»  to  agriculture. 
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Chief  Towns.]  Rio  Janeiro^  or  St,  Sebastian^  stands  in  lat.  tV 
54'  S.  on  the  shore  of  a  large  bay  or  harbor,  at  the  foot  of  seve- 
ral high  mountains  which  rise  behind  it.  The  harbor  is  easy  of 
access,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  for  capaciousness  and 
security.  The  entrance,  which  is  about  two  miles  wide,  is  bound- 
ed on  one  side  by  a  conical  hill,  700  feet  in  height,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  which  supports  the  castle  of 
iSanta  Criiz^  Near  the  middle  lies  a  small  island,  on  which  Fort 
Lucia  is  built.  The  channel  through  which  ships  enter  lies  be- 
tween the  two  forts.  Though  at  first  narrow,  the  harbor  grada- 
ally  widens  to  about  three  or  four  miles;  in  several  directions  it 
branches  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  is  interspersed  with 
numerous  little  islands  and  peninsulas.  The  town  stands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  harbor,  four  miles  from  the  entrance,  on  a  pro- 
jecting tongue  of  land,  at  the  extreme  point  of  which  is  a  fort 
comcnanding  the  town.  Opposite  this  point,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  deep  and  narrow  channel,  is  Serpent  island,  around  which 
are  the  usual  anchoring  places  for  the  shipping  that  frequent  the 
port.  The  towq  is  generally  well  built,  the  houses  being  usually 
of  stone  or  brick,  and  the  churches  and  convents  are  numerous. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  100,000,  of  whom  about  one  half 
are  negroes.  This  city  is  the  chief  mart  of  Brazil,  especially  of 
the  provinces  of  MinasGeraes,  St  Paul,  Goias,  and  Matto  Grosao, 
which  contain  the  mining  districts. 

St.  Salvador^  or  JBaAia,  is  in  lat.  12^  45'  S.  on  the  bay  of  All 
Saints,  which  puts  up  from  S.  to  N.  about  40  miles,  and  is  eight 
miles  broad  at  the  mouth.  The  town  is  built  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  bay,  commencing  about  one  mile  from  the  point  at 
the  entrance.  It  extends  upwards  of  three  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  near  the  centre,  more  than  a  mile  into  the  interior,  gradually 
narrowin<:f,  however,  towards  each  extremity.  A  single  street 
runs  along  the  shore  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  Immediately 
back  of  this,  the  land  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  400  feet,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  bay,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  town  is  steep 
and  laborious,  and  heavy  packages  are  conveyed  up  and  down  by 
cranes  and  other  machinery.  The  harbor  is  well  defended  by 
finmorous  forts  and  batteries,  and  affords  good  anchorage  close  to 
tho  shore,  where  vessels  lie  perfectly  safe  from  every  wind.  The 
town  contains  nqmerous  churches  and  convents,  many  of  them 
elegant,  and  the  houses  are  almost  universally  of  stone,  and  hand- 
somoly  built.  The  population  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  100,000, 
of  whom  30,000  are  whites,  30,000  mulattoes,  and  ti^e  rest  ne- 
groes.    Th<*  commerce  is  very  extensive. 

Ptmainbueo  lies  on  the  coast  N.  £.  of  St.  Salvador,  in  lat  8®  S. 
The  town  consists  of  three  divisions,  Recife,  St.  Antonio,  and  Boa 
Vi<t:i.  The  division  of  Recife,  which  is  nearest  the  sea,  and 
where  the  principal  part  of  the  business  is  transacted,  is  hailt  at 
th^  «'xtromity  of  a  long  narrow  sand  bank,  which  projects  south- 
ward from  the  main  land.  The  division  of  St.  Antooio,  the  Igirgest 
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ao^  handsomesl  pari  of  the  Iowa,  is  on  a  annilj'  inliiml,  connect- 
ed Willi  Recife  bj  a  nurrow  bridge.  Boa  Vista,  filoiited  on  the 
rontincnt,  and  united  nilli  St.  Antonio  by  a  wooden  bridge,  con- 
sists chieHy  of  anmll  hnuses  built  in  a  Gtra^ling  manner.  Ttte 
harbor  is  fornipd  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  runs  in  front  of  the 
division  of  Recife,  and  parallel  with  il,  at  a  very  small  distance. 
It  hna  two  entrances,  defended  by  two  forts.  The  tide  enters  un- 
der the  bridges^and  form^a  large  expaose  of  water  more  than  three 
miles  in  length,  having  much  the  appearance  of  a  hike,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town.  Pemambuco  is  »  thriving  plnce,  inhabit- 
ed by  many  opulent  merchanls,  who  carry  on  considerable  com- 
merce, chiefly  in  cotton.  The  popubtion  ia  eetimated  at  32,000. 
Para,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the 
river  Tocanlins,  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  town  contains 
about  IO,t)00  jnhabitanls,  who  are  in  general  very  poor.  The 
commerce  of  the  town  i-  very  limited,  the  navigation  of  the  Toc- 
antia«  being  diiHcult  and  seldom  attempted  except  by  small  craft. 
.Varan /lain,  or  Si.  Lauit  de  Maranham,  ia  on  an  tsiand  of  the  snme 
name,  at  the  moulh  of  three  small  rivers  which  discharge  ihem- 
kIvm  on  the  northern  coast  in  Ion.  43°  3T  W.  It  has  a  conven- 
ient harbor  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  about  15,000  inhahit- 
knte.  Paraiba  is  a  smalltown  of  4,000  inhabitants,  about  10  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  discharges  it- 
ielfinl-'S.  kt. 

Sitntoa,  situated  on  the  coa^t  W.S.  W.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  a  place 
ofcomiderabTe  commerce,  being  the  storehouse  of  the  capitnnia 
of  St.  Paul,  and  employing  many  vessels  in  the  coaMing  trade  to' 
the  Rio  de  la  Plain.  The  situation  is  low  and  niiheahliy.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  6,000. 

St-  Pavl,  the  capital  of  the  capitnnia  of  (he  °nme  name,  is  an  in- 
terior town  about  40  miles  from  Santos.in  the  neighborhood  of  gold 
min<>!<,  which  were  formerly  Terjf  productive,  but  have  been  ei- 
baasted  for  more  than  a  century.  The  town  stands  on  a  pleai^anf 
eminence,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  low  meadow  lands.  The 
situation  is  as  salubrious  as  in  any  part  of  South  America;  the 
stirroiinding  country  is  very  fertile,  and  since  the  ubuodonmenl  of 
the  mines  has  been  well  cultivated.  The  population  is  15,000, 
«f  which  number  500  are  clergy,  including  all   orders. 

St.  Calhtrine  is  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  soalh  of  Santot. 
The  town  is  well  built  and  coolaind  iibout  6,000  inhabitants.  It 
has  little  trade,  but  aflbrds  an  agreeable  retirement  to  meKhanls 
who  have  discontinued  biwiness,  ami  other  persons  of  independent 
fortunes. 

Rio  Grande,  or  S(.  P^rfro,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Br37il, 
in  about  laf.  32°  S.  ia  a  new  but  very  flourishing  commercial  town. 
I'he  port  is  dangerous  to  enter,  the  water  being  shoal,  and  a  vio- 
lent sea  always  running.  There  is,nolwithstanding,a  greal  trade 
Carried  on  from  this  place  to  all  the  ports  of  Brazil,  in  brigs  and 
small  Tessels  that  do  not  draw  above  10  feet  water.  The  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  very  populous,  the  number  of  inhiibitants  in  a 
ciiciiit  of  SO  leajuea  being  esIiioBled  at  100,000.    Their  pnn< 
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cipal  occupation  is  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  number  of  hidcf 
exported  from  Rio  Grande  is  almost  incredible.  Wheat  i?*  also 
shipped  from  this  port  to  all  the  towns  on  the  con.«t. 

Villa  liica^  the  capital  of  the  province  or'Mlnas  Gerae;*,  is  in  the 
interior,  250  miles  north  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  vicinity  of  gold 
mines,  which  for  many  years  were  esteemed  the  richest  on  the 
globe.  Between  1730  and  1750,  when  they  were  in  the  height 
of  their  prosperity,  the  kiog^-s  fifth  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  at 
least  a  million  sterling  annually  These  mines  are  now  much 
less  productive  than  formerly ;  and  the  town  in  consequence  has 
begun  to  decline.  The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  extremely 
indolent,  and  perpetually  indulging  in  vii^ionary  prospects  of  siid- 
den  wealth.  Contemplating  the  immense  tbi  tunes  accumulated 
by  their  ancestors  t'rom  the  mines,  they  have  become  averse  to 
sober  industry.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
large  mountain,  and  most  of  the  streets  range  in  steps  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.     The  population  is  about  30,000. 

Tejnco^  the  capital  of  the  diamond  district,  lies  200  miles  N.  of 
Villa  Kica,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jigitonhonha^  a  branch  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  number  of  inh«ibitants  is  about  6,000,  who  are 
depondcnt  for  a  supply  of  provi.<<ions  on  farms  situated  several 
leagues  distant,  the  district  being  very  sterile. 

Cuiaba^  the  most  western  of  the  mining  stations  in  Brazil,  is  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  96  leagues  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Paraguay.  The  town  and  its  dependencies  are  supposed  to  con* 
tain  30,000  inhabitants.  The  country  around  is  well  adapted  for 
ctiltivation,  and  has  rich  gold  mines. 

Inland  Communication,]  The  roads  in  the  interior  are  frequently 
bad  ;  although  there  are  some  which  have  been  made  at  great 
expense,  and  which  are  tolerably  good.  The  road  from  the 
coast  to  St.  Paul,  which  pas.<es  over  lofty  mountains,  is  carried 
through  deep  forests,  and  frequently  a  path  is  cut  through  the 
solid  rock,  at  a  vast  expence.  The  usual  mode  of  travelling  and 
of  transporting  produce  is  by  mules.  The  communication  be* 
twcrn  the  coast  and  the  mining  district  around  Cuiaba,  is  carried 
on  from  St.  Paul  and  Santos  by  means  of  the  intervening  rivers. 
The  following  is  the  common  route  from  St.  Paul  to  Cuiaba : 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiete,  a  branch  of  the  Para- 
na which  passes  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  town  ;  then  down  the 
Ticte  into  the  Pari^na,  and  down  the  Parana,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Pardo,  which  tall''  into  it  frooi  the  west.  Proceeding  up  the 
Rio  Pardo  and  its  branches,  you  arrive  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  branches  ofthe  Taquari,  a  branch  of  the  Paraguay.  Crossing 
the  portage  to  the  Taquari^  you  descend  that  river  to  tho  Para- 
gu:iy^  and  proceed  np  the  Paragtay  to  the  Porrudos,  and  ap  the 
Porrudos,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuiaba,  and  up  the  Cuiaba  to  the 
town  ofthe  same  name.  By  this  route,  jalt,  iron,  ammunition,  &c. 
are  sent  annually  by  the  government  of  Brazil  to  the  western 
districts.  Trailing  parties  tVeqventJy  arrive  at  c?t  Paul,  Irom 
Cuiaba,  xo  the  muuth  of  Tebruunr.  and  return  io  April  or  May 
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>,  Po/mlntion.]  The  (otui  population  at  present  is  estimated  at 
2,4>JU,JiJJ.  lu  ITL^^  It  cou-iait^d,  according  to  Hji»el,  ofI,iti4,'iT3, 
ol'ntiicL  Dunilier  one  sixth  were  wbites  of  l'urlijgue|e  oiigtn, 
one  baira<>groes  aiitl  mulalioea,  and  the  remaimler  iudependant 
Induins.  From  lti,OUU  Ki  W,O0U  negroei  have  uaimlly  been  im> 
ported  unnuallji  Irom  Atrica,  Tlie  ladiani  occupy  nearly  Ih* 
whole  couiilry,  except  the  dtBtnciH  alonif  the  cou^t.  Thi-j  are 
bosiile  to  the  whuc,  and  frequeotlv  make  incursions  upon  the 
iiif.int  settlements  in  tbe  intpunr.  A  consiileiablc  district  lying 
between  Iht^  mountains  and  the  const,  to  rhe  exst  of  the  province 
ef  Minii»  Giiraed,  is  inhabited  by  a  I'ace  of  caonihaU  calkd  the 
Ambiopophugi. 

O'lvernmeiU  nad  Rtl\gioa.\  Brazil  i»  a  Portugtiesc  cnlonvi 
gnvernvd  by  a  viceroy.  In  ih*^  year  18()6,  when  Portu^l  w»e 
invaded  by  the  French,  tbe  royal  family,  to  escMfie  the  impeodiug; 
danger,  removed  lo  Bmzil  apd  catahtished  thifir  goveniuifiii  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  which  conlinued  for  14  years  to  be  the  cnpilal  of 
the  Porl»gut«se  possestioue  in  both  hemiapher^s.  The  king  has 
now  returned  to  i-^urope,  and  Brazil  is  reduced  to  its  former  state 
iof  oilonial  dependence  on  ihe  inolher  couairy.  Tbe  religion  is 
Horn*!!  Ca'holic,  under  nne  arcbijishop  and  eight  bishops. 

ComttteTi>e.\  Tile  commerce  of  Itruzil  was  foriaerely  subject- 
ed hy  the  Portuguese  government,  to  all  the  usual  restraints 
imi'oscd  by  the  colutiial  system  of  Kiirope.  But  after  the  i>migra- 
lio!i  of  Ihe  court  lo  iiio  Junfiro,  the  olil  restriction*  were  diine 
awav.  and  a  coniincrcinl  treiilt  w;is  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
by  )*hich  ail  the  ports  ofthe  country  were  opened  to  British  ves- 
•el*  and  produce,  on  payment  of  a  duly  of  16  per  cent.  Britialk 
-  Banafaciures  of  every  description  are  now  imported  to  a  great 
i;steal.  PonuKiil  eontiiiues  to  send  oil, wine,  brandy,  linens  and 
coHoitt.  From  the  United  States  are  imported  flour,  »alte<l  pro- 
JFkioas,  household  furniture  and  naval  ntores  India  and  Cbio* 
^oodi  are  also  in  ifreal  plenty.  Tbe  principal  exports  are  cutloii» 
coffee,  sugar,  toUacco,  and  Brazil  wood  from  [he  northern  pror- 
tnc^;  gold  and  diiimonds.  from  the  middle;  and  wheat,  hidei^^ 
HoTB,  hair  and  tallow  from  the  southern. 
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,  ftteoiioN  anii  £jcf«nt.]  Buenos  Ayrei  is  bOQiided  N.  br  Pent 
S.  by  Brazil ;  S.  )l,.  liy  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  Patitfionia,  ^nd 
W-  by  tbe  Andes,  which  separate  it  from  Chili  and  Peru.  Th» 
insert  of  Atacama,  lying  along  the  coaKt  between  Peru  and  Chill, 
is  also  included  in  this  country,  which  makes  the  Pacitic  ocean 
tbe  western  boundary  f«r  nearly  3(}0  miles.  It  extends  froia 
J4°  to  38°  30'  S.  lal.  a  distance  of  more  than  1,100  miles,  aadllw 
■oiober  of  square  miles  is  computed  at  ],3tA),U00. 
36 
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Divisions.']  This  country  wa«  diviclod  in  1778  into  eight  itf- 
ten()Hncies^  and  each  intendancy  was  subdivided  into  {*nrtidos  or 
districts,  which  took  their  names  from  I hfir  principal  towns. 

Inteiidancies.  Chief  tmvns. 

1.  Buenos  Ay  res,     Buenos  Ayrcs,  Montevideo,  SMa  Fe,CorrieDte«. 
3.  Parasfuay,  Assumption,  Candelaria. 

3,  Cordova,  Cordova,  Mendoza.  S.  Juan,  S.  Luis,  Rioja. 

^  ,    ,  i  Salta,  S.  Miiifuel  de  Tucunian,  Santiago  del 

'**  ^^^^^»  }  Estcro,  Catamirtn,  Jujuy. 

5.  Polosi,  Potosi,  Cliayanta,  Chicas. 

6.  Charca«,  Chuquisaca  or  La  Plata,  Yamparae*,  Oniro. 

7.  La  Paz,  La  Paz,  Sicasica.  Pacajes,  Oniasuyof*. 

S.  Cochabamba,      Orepesa,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Mizque. 

Besides  I  he  intendancics  there  arc  the  two  military  govern- 
ments of  Chiqnitos  and  Moxos,  which  comprehend  very  exten- 
sive tracts  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Country  inhabited  priocipal- 
]y  by  Indiarts. 

Face  of  the  Conntrtj.]  The  chain*  of  the  Ande9  mnir  from  south 
to  north  alon^  the  whole  western  boundary,  and  the  country  for 
several  hunrfred*  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  is  generally  moun- 
tainous ;  the  territory  east  of  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana  is  a 
fine,  waving,  well  watered  country ;  the  intermediate  district,  ly- 
ing between  these  rivers  and  the  mountains,  and  extending  front 
north  to  south  through  the  whole  length  ot  the  coantry,  consists 
of  extensive  plains.  In  the  north  these  plains  are  elevated,  and 
during  the  rainy  season  are  in  many  part;*  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed; in  the  south  they  are  called  Pampas,- and  are  remarkably 
dry  and  destitute  of  trees.  One  of  the  Pampas,  which  conHoence^ 
near  tfie  hanks  of  the  Parang,  extends  beyond  the  southern 
boundary  into  Patagonia,  and  nOeasured  in  its  entire  extent  is 
1,500  miles  long,  and  from  the  ocean  to  its  western  limits  5(X> 
broad.  Over  all  this  immense  space  there  arc  no  trees,  no  hills, 
Bol  a  single  object  to  relieve  or  vary  the  scene.  The  eye  passes 
over  it  as  over  the  ocean  in  a  calm. 

Climate.]  IiVso  c^ensiVe  a  country  there  is  of  course  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  climate.  It)  the  |>iains  the  heat  of  summer 
is  extremely  oppressive,  while  in  the  more  elevated  regions  the 
atmosphere  is  cool  and  healthy.  At  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  the  thermometer  occasionally 
in  the  course  of  the  winter'descends  to  the  freezing  point,  but  if 
this  happens  frequently  the  winter  is  reckoned  severe.-  iTlie 
north  winds  invariably  bring  heat,  and  have  the  effect  of  the'  Si- 
rocco on  the  feelings.  When  moderate  they  continue  for  seve- 
ral days,  but  when  violent  they  seldom'  last  longer  than  24  hoiifBi 
shifting  to  the  south  and  southeast  with  rain  and  thunder.  The 
southwest  winds  blowing  over  the  immense  plains  or  pampas  in 
the  south,  are  called  Pamperos.  During  their  prevalence  the  at- 
siosphcre  is  remarkably  dry,  and  animal  putrefaction  scarcely 
goes  on  at  all.  Animal  substances  dry  up,  and  this  qualtty  in  the 
air  enables  the  inh^.-bitants  to  burn  in  their  furnaces  and  kilos,  the 
.^sb  and  bones  of  animals.    Sheep  were  formerly  dryed,  stacked, 
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■aaA   sold  ut  two  (lolliiM  anil  a  h»ir  Ihc  liundrcil  fur  these  pur- 

Soil  and prodvciiant.']  A  l-ir^e  portion  of  the  tuvil  {«  fertile,  und 
nwin^  lo  (he  vnri<>tv  .of  climale,  cnpahle  of  producio);  ail  the 
common  fruiU  and  vejelnblps  of  the  lem|>prHle  nth]  lorriil  /^ne*. 
Sur-h,  however,  are  ihe  tetnptHlion*  lo  iwiliirngp,  fur  wWch  tlic 
cDniilrT  is  emiaently  a'lunteil,  Ihm  a^rioalturr  Iins  liefin  hilherlo 
nlinosT  entirely  ncglect'-il.  Imm'>iii*e  hprdg  of-cnltlc  uiiH  hoi'a«(i 
{•raze  on  the  extcn^ivR  plninx,  and  constjlnle  nt  ihia  (iuie  the  prin- 
cipal source  ofwcnllh.  Thp.territory  rosi  of  the  ParDguaj'  and 
Fiirana  i<  considered  (he  (wo^l  portion  of  the.  countr}',  the  *oU 
bf>in^  evpry  where  esccadioRly  fiTtile,  producing  the  tngur  c«ns, 
lie  ontnffe,  fi»,  olive  and  vJne,  tf>p;pthpr  with  whent,  Indian  corn 
and  barley.  Hitherlo,  however,  thi*  fine  soil  bos  been  appropri- 
ated chiedy  to  pii^turnire.  t'he  ^roiinite  in  the  immediate  nei^- 
horhood  nfthe  ctlie«  are  in  geop.ral'tiighly  impcoved-  The  prov- 
ince of  Pamifn&y  proiluces  that  sinfriilar  hcrli  called  malle  or 
pHr^'i;ir  tea.  which,  hein«' prepared  by  boiling  it  in  tvaler  like, 
common  tea,  make*  the  favorite  beverag-e  of  the  inhabiitint*. 
and  is  exlenetvely  xitei  invBriou''p4rl!  nf  Souih  America.  Lur^ 
^uantitieo.ofiit  are  annually  exported  to  Pern  and  Chili. 

Rivtra.]  The  Paraguaii  is  the  [irincipal  river  of  this  country. 
It  rise*  in  the  .^mleo  of  ChiqiiitOH,  in  the  very  centre  of  South 
America,  and  pursuing  a  »oaih<TW  coun>i<  ai  more  Ihkn  2,000 
aiiW  enter- Ihp  oc.'^in  hv  a  inntith  i')0  milp*liro:n),  between  c:tpe 
Santa  Marin  on  the  north,  uml  i-^>\u'  Si  \nl(inio  on  the  soiith. 
Il9  principal  tributaries  are  the  r.ir-ui.i  jihI  (Iio  t.  ruguny  from  the 
east,  and  the  Pilcomay4>,  the  VermcjOfthe  Salatto,  and  the  SetJu- 
^llo  from  the  west.  -Krom  ihe^unciion  of  the  Parana  to  Ihc 
junction  of  the  LVuguay  it  is  usually  called  Parana  rirer;  and 
irom  the  junction  of  the  Uruguay  to  the  ocean,  the  Rio  Je  la  Plain. 
It  is  naviffable  for  larirp  veeseU;to  A'^umplion,  a  IJtlte  above  the 
mouth  ofthe  Pilcomuyo,  and  nearly  1,CHX)  miles  from  the  ocenn  j 
and  fur  small  craft  to  the  I9(h  degree  of  S.  Int.  Just  above 
this  |>nra)lcl  it  ovcrtlaws  iis  bank«,  ilurinQ;  the  rainy  seasons,  and 
spreads  Jtself  jiver  Ibe  lint  counlrv,  forming  an  immense  lake, 
called  Lake  Xaraye^.  which  U  gimprtillv  330  miles  long  and  iiii 
hroad,  but  so  shallow  that  it  ij  not  navigable  in  any  part  eicejit 
for  canoes  and  »mall  boalii. 

The  Para:*",  which  roba  the  Paraq^uay  of  it«  name,  ri^es  in  the 
mnuntaiits  of  Brazil  in  the  provincri  of  Minn!<  Geraes  and  running 
00  the  whole  inn  Eoulhwesterly  direction  fur  about  1,IH)0  mili>s, 
j*ins  the  Pam^uny  at  Corrienles.  It  runs  in  a  broad,  deep  chan- 
nel, snd  scldoDi  ovcrllows  its  bRnk«.  In  lat.  21°  is  the  fall  of 
Itu,  formed  by  a  collection  of  roclw,  which  rise  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  in  sejiHrate  ma°<es  and  leave  channels  for  the  pa'Jtige  of 
the  water.     Boats  pa9B  down  without  dillicalty  and  are  drawn  up 

The  Uni^ia-i  riees  on  the  declivity  of  the  Rrazilian,  Andes  in 
thp  province  of  itio  Grande,  near  the  |iarillel  of  a.^' S.  Im.  nn<t 
pursues  a  southwesterly  course  of  more  than  1,00*1  milet.    ,Il,W! 
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navicr?i1>le  for  200  miles  from  its  month,  but  higher  up  the  b«t- 
igation  i^  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falN,  which'  prevent  the  ascent 
of  every  thinsf  but  canoes  and  Hat  bottomed  boats.  The  Rio 
J^''rtrro  is  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Uruguay,  and  join0  it  54  miief 
from  its  nf)outh.     It  is  navisrable  for  large  vessels  40  miles 

The  PUcomayo^  the  hirgest  western  branch  of  the  Partguaj, 
rifies  in  the  Andes,  near  the  parallel  of  20^  N.  lat  and  after  Aow- 
inof  in  an  easterly  direction  for  600  milesr  through  the  mounlain- 
ous  country,  turns  to  the  S.  E.  and  traversing  a  level  country  for 
more  than  400  miles,  falls  into  the  Paraguay  by  two  mouths  50 
miles  apart.  It  is  navigable,  except  in  dry  seasons,  nearly  to  its 
source,  though  the  nipids  ocasion  some  interruption.  '  Dnrii^ 
the  lainy  season,  the  banks  near  itis  mouth  are  overflowed  to  a 
great  distance. 

The  Vermejo  rise«  in  a  mountainous  district  near  the  sources  of 
the  Pilcc»mayo,  and  flowing  S.  K.  join-*  the  Paraguay  in  aiiont  27* 
S.  lat.  In  length  and  size  it  is  not  greatly  inferior  tot  the  Pilcom- 
ayo.  Its  current  is  very  gentle,  and  the  ascent,  by  the  aid  of  reg- 
ular southern  breezes,  is  as  ea«y  as  its  decent.  Few  rivers  ara 
equally  havigablc.  The  6'a Wo,  which flischarges  itself  at  Sabta 
Fe,  in  lat.  31**  40'  S.  after  a  southeasterly  course  of  8lX)  miles*  is 
di'TicuU  of  navigation.  The  Saladillon  which  falls  into  the  Plata 
about  5')  miles  from  Cape  St.  Antonio,  after  a  southeasterly  coune 
of  several  hundred  mile«,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Rio  Quinto,  which  during  the  greatei  part  of  the  ye&r  loses 
itself  m  a  marshy  lake,  but  in  the  rainy  season,  communicates  bj 
various  channel  with  the  Saladillo. 

The  Rio  Dulce  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  flow- 
ing parallel  with  th^  SaladoforX  consideratde  distance,le«es itself 
in  the  salt  lakes  N.  W.  of  Santa  Fe.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  the  Mamore,  arid  several  other  head  streams  of  the  Ma- 
deira rise  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Andes  of  Chiquitos,  and  pass  into 
P«  ru. 

Lake  ]  Lake  TUicaca  is  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  country 
bet^veen  two  ridges  of  the  Andes.  Itis  about  240  miles  in  cir- 
cumrorence,and  is  sufficiently  deep  to  be  navigated  bv  the  largest 
ves^cfls.  It  contains  several  islands,  one  of  which  was  the  residence 
of  Manco  Capac,  the  flrst  of  the  incas,  and  the  illustrious  founder 
of  fie  Peruvian  monarchy. 

Desert  of  Atacatna.]  The  desert  of  Atacama  lies  on  the  western 
$ide  of  the  Andes,  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
Peru  and  Chili.  From  the  northern  boundary  of  Chili  to  Atacuma 
in  Pcni  is  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  in  all  this  distance 
the  road  passes  over  a  dry  sandy  plain,  where  the  traveller  meets 
no  living  thing  either  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom.  His 
path  is  markerl  only  by  the  bleached  bones  of  mules,  which  have 
perished  in  attempt ingr  to  forre  a  passage  over  this  terrible  wastC' 
In  travelling  from  Peru  to  Chili,  instead  of  passing  this  dreary 
region,  it  i'«  e<?nerally  thought  safer  to  take  the  road  along 
the  ridge  of  the  An'les  over  giddy  precipices  and  narrow  pa<*ses. 
Po<t   riders  sometimes  cross  the  desert,  but  few  or  no  traders 
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«Ter  venture  lo  paM  that  way  ;  nor,  it  is  prMumeJ.  wouH  any 
mililHrv  leaHcr  be  indiictd  lighlly  to  encounter  its  dlfficuliies. 

Mintrali-]  In  IbC  mmintainoiiB  di^iriclsalonirthe  Andes,  alnioft 
eT(-rv  town  and  vMty  frnm  Menrioza  ti>  La  Paz,  hax  hat),  or  now 
ha^  <nin<'  productive  mine  in  its  neighborhood.  A  thort  time 
since  there  were  73  mines  in  ar.lunl  operation  within  tht»  country, 
Tiz.  30  of  pold,  27  of  filver.  2  of  tin,  7  of  copper  and  7  of  le  -d. 
Ttie  richest  of  these  are  the  celebmted  silver  mines  of  Poiosi, 
wttich  were  itiscovereri  liy  accident,  in  1545  by  an  Indian  niimed 
n<iiilpa,  »ho  in  climliin^  up  (he  rorks  in  pursnil  of  some  moun- 
tain goal*,  laid  hold  ofa  small  shrnb  lo  support  himself,  whuD  the 
roots  ffa*e  way,  and  opened  to  his  view  a  mB!>s  of  pure  silver. 
It  WHS  in  n  mountain  of  a  conical  shape, 'bout  18  mites  in  drcum- 
ferencc  at  the  hii^e,  and  rising  lo  the  height  of  43G0  feet  above 
the  plain.  From  the  discovery  of  the  mines  (ill  1603.  they  have 
yielded  £237,358,334  sterlin?,  or  nearly  £1,000,000  annually, 
which  lin-!  paid  the  roynt  duiies. 

Suit.  I  The  PKionsive  pinins  lyinp  hel-veeo  the  Paragnay  sod 
Ihe  mountains,  and  watered  liy  ihe  Pikoni'iyo,  Ihe  Vermejo,  the 
Sala>lo,  and  the  Dulie,  abound  wilb  salt.  All  these  rivers  viild 
exrellent  water  until  they  leave  the  hilly  couoiry.  after  which 
fhcy  become  ht^icki^h.  Numerous  salt  lakes  occur  in  dtffen-nt 
parts  of  this  tirritory.  In  the  piimpas  to  the  southwest  of  Buenoa 
Avre*,  there  are  also  lake  which  produce  siill  of  a  very  fine 
quality. 

Chief  lowm.}  Biitnos  ^yris,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  S.  W. 
hank  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  180  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
riier  here  is  S*!  miles  broiid,  and  is  merely  an  open  road.  Ship's 
cannot  approach  within  three  leagues  nllbe  shore,  and  are  com- 
pelled lo  unload  by  lighters,  and  lo  resort  to  the  hay  of  Barrng'nn, 
S3  or  21  miles  holow.  lo  wait  for  their  cargoes.  The  navigation 
of  the  Plata  lo  linenos  Ayre",  i"  extremely  dnngeroua,  owing  not 
only  lo  rockc.  snnd  Imnlis,  ^nd  sballi^ws,  whi:h  abound  in  many 
p:irts  of  thf  rivi-r,  bill  lilicivise  lo  the  impeluouE  blasts,  called 
Pxmperos,  which  occasionally  sweep  over  it  with  destructive 
fury.  The  town  is  rrgulnrly  hiid  out,  ihe  streets  intersecting  each 
Other  at  right  anghs.  In  the  middle  ofthe  town  is  a  large  area, 
40  rods  »([iiarp,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  castle,  the  cathedral, 
aad  the  town  hull.  All  Ihesc  cdificr«,  together  with  the  chnrchet, 
convents  and  ho4|iit»ls,  are  huill  of  a  beautiful  white  stone,  fonntl,' 
in  n  plain  near  ihc  town-  The  populniion  is  estimated  at  63,000, 
due  half  of  whom  are  whites,  and  the  rest,  Indians,  negroes, 
malaltoes,  and  meslizopi.  The  commerce  of  the  town  is  very 
exfrnsive,  the  port  being  the  outlet  for  the  produce,  not  only  of 
(he  whole  valley  of  the  Plata,  but  also  of  largfc  dittricls  ^Peru 
«nd  Chili. 

'  Monle  Video  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Plata,  ISO  miles 
E.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  a  peninsular 
prumontory,  which  projects  southward  from  Ihe  main  land.  The 
fbrtiQcatioDS  ate  on  (be  isthmus  to  the  norlhof  the  town, and  ^re 
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very  strong,  bein»  regular  works  built  of  stone.  The  harue^^^ 
which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  town,  i^  of  a  circular  shape,  four 
miles  in  diameter,  with  a  nnrrnw  entrance.  It  is  deep  enough 
for  large  ships,  and  is  tbe  best  in  the  -Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  high 
moantain  from  whicii  the  town  derives  its  n:une,  is  on  the  oppo&itc 
si'le  of  the  bay.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone  or  brick,  usually 
one  story  hisrh,  and  being  built  on  an  ascent,  and  inters^persed 
with  gardens  and  trees,  make  a  handsome  appearance  from  the 
harbor.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  from  10.000  to 
20,000.     In  1C17,  Monte  Video  was  takefl  by  the  Portuguese. 

Poiosi^  famous  for  its  rich  silver  mmcs^  lies  in  the  Andes,  in  lat. 
20°  26'  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  PiJcomayo,  «nd  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  The  air  of  the  mountain 
is  cold,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  renaarkably  barren,  provisions 
and  fuel  being  brought  from  a  great  distance ;  |fet  the  richneM 
of  the  mines  has  dra>wn  hilhei*  a  large  population.  The  hotisei 
in  ironoral  are  well  built  and  most  sumptuously  furnished.  The 
churches  are  remarkably  magnificent,  and  profusely  decorated 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  100,000,  of  whom  30,000  are  employed  in  the  adjacent 
mines.  About  10.000  of  the  iubabitantf  are  Spaniards,  many  of 
them  noble,  and  very  wealthy,  and  magnificent  in  their  mode  of 
living. 

Jlssumptiott^  the  capital  -of  Paraguay,  stands  on  the  R.  bank  of 
the  river  Paraguay,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo, 
and  977  miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fertile  country. 
The  population  i^  7,000,  consisting  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  and 
mestizoes.  The  Spanianls  pride  themselves  on  their  de«cctit 
from  some  of  the  best  families  of  Spain.  Corrientes^  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Parana,wiih  the  Paraguay,  contains  5,000  in- 
habitants. Santa  /^£,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salado,  has  about  6,000 
inhjibitants.  Cordova  is  on  the  small  river  Primero,  which  loses 
itself  in  one  ofthe  salt  lakes  to  the  N.  \V.  of  Santa  Fe.  It  ha^  a 
tiniv»»rsity,  and  about  6,000  inhabitants.  Santiago  del  Ester o  lies 
north  of  Cordova,  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  forests,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Dulce,  and  contains  WJO  families. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  mountainous  country,  not  already 
mentioned,  beginning  in  the  south,  are  Mendora.  which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  contains  2l,OuO  in- 
liabitants;  St.  Jtmn,  lying  also  at  the  foot  of  i4ie  Andes,  north  «f 
Mendoz.i,  and  containing  \  9,000  inhabitants ;  Rioja^  still  farther 
jiorlh  ;  Tucuman^  or  St.  J^»§ud  de  Tucuman^  on  .the  Dulce,  more 
Iban  100  miles  above  Santiago  del  E^tero  ;  Saka  on  a  bra^ich  of  the 
Vorm.'»jo,  with  9,000  inhabitants ;  Jujuij^  a  small  tOiwn  to  the  oortL 
of Sdta  ;  La  Plata  or  Chiquisica^  about  GO  milss  N.  E.  of  Potnsi, 
with  tt.OOO  inhabitants  ;  Charca,  or  Chaynnta^  Iving  north  of  Po- 
to<*i,  r.n.l  rontuinmg  30.000  inhabitants ;  Oruro^  in  the  bpaullful 
?n«l  poj>u!'ius  vUlpy  of  Cochabamba,  70  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Potosi, 
wilh  1 7,000  inhabitants  :  IsO  Put.  »m  -i  fi-i  til'^  valley  at  the  foot  of 
'  *Me  Andes,  near  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Lake  Titicaca,  with  20,00C 
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;a£:i)illMiita:  anH  Santa  Cm  lie  /o  5ifrro,  on  (be  river  Guapay, 
«fli'  '.Tihe  ln'rtil  Bireams  of  the  Madeira. 

Ahxit  of  iravtUing.]  The  road  from  Buenos  A.vres  to  Menilozt, 
fl  ilisimre  of  900  miles,  nnd  from  Buphoi  Ajifs  lo  Tncoman, 
kIiicIi  is  tliLI  farther,  puas  ucross  the  Painpa',  und  itieuMialinodi: 
cf  ln.D*p*>riiag  prodvce,  in  tvng«it!-  drftun  by  oxen,  Ktiich  at  r 
disUnce  look  like  thatched  cahim  slawlji  moving  over  tbe  plain. 
There  are  fen  pliicesofrefreobMrtil  or  repair,  and  the  wagoner 
QsuiUly  carries  with  bim  the  provision  necissnry  f'  r  his  8upi>0ft. 
The  oxen  nre  unjnkcd  al  ni^hl,  uml  occasiotiaiiy  throtjgh  the 
dnv  and  poitnitt-ed  (o  seek  itieir  Itiod  in  the  hrg-h  ^ra^s.  with 
which  Ihe  pampna  ;ire  cnvered.  Thus  the  ciirrif  r  parsaes  hia 
nay  otcr  a  waHe  for  week.i  la  auect'SfiDn.  'I  hrt  route  from  Bae- 
aos  Airres  to  Mendozii,  i?  usually  perftirnted  in  30  rfa^s. 

In  the  nriounlainous  country,  nxilcs  are  nuiveraally  n^od  for 
tTaiupnr'ution,  the  road freqiiently  leadinijoverrKji^edprecipiceii, 
and  ihroug'h  narrow  pQSsea,  ivhere  any  other  mwde  of  conveyHnce 
vrcnM  he  iinpMCticaltle-  The  prudmeof  the  mine*  nf  Pcitosi  is 
eoriVi'y-d  li.  Bik-ikis  Ayres,  u  diatunce  of  ncwrty  B,000  mile*,  on 
Ihc  iMcbs  of  toule*.  The  cnrriei-S  wbo  make  a  busitie?a  of  lnm»<- 
poruaiod  by  as'ilei,  have  frmn  &0  to  lOu  of  Ihe«e  animals  in  a 
drwvc,  and  like  the  wagoners  of  the  plains,  (bey  turn  thent  ioojc 
«l  niftrht  to  tiud  their  provisiona  ior  themselves'. 

Pupuiation.]  Acconlincf  to  the  oflicjiil  csiimalM  farnisheil  in 
1317,  by  the  govemmeni  of  Bueuo^  Ayns  to  the  detmtie»  of  the 
United  Siale»,  the  populaddn  itb9  1,30<),000,  exclwive  of  Indiniir. 
Th«  civilized  Indians  alone,  it  is  suppose.!,  amount  lo  more  than 
■;00,l>'0.  The  popuhtiim  is  composed,  as  in  the  other  Spanish 
•ohinies,  of  whiles,  Indian*,  mestizoes,  negroes,  and  motattoe^. 
The  niimher  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  is  very  small.  The  most 
popnlotis  districts  are  around  ibc  towns  on  the  coa^t,  and  near 
the  moiilh*  of  the  great  rivers,  and  the  niiamg  dlMriet?  "in  the 
west,  but  particularly  the  nnrlhwe>-tern  provinces'i^  near  the  bor* 
4en  of  P.eni,  which  were  formerly  attached  (o  that  conntry.  and 
are  alill  called  Alto  Pern,  or  Upper  Fern.  The  plains  m  the  north 
are  almost  eiclusively  ocoitpied  hy  tribes  of  wandering  Indians. 

Indiant-]  Under  the  old  goTemment,  the  Indiana  Were  moM 
•roelty  oppressed.  They  were  subject  li>  a  Irilule  lothecronir, 
levied  on  all  males  between  the  ages  of  10  and  tX>.  Tbone  in  tlw 
mining;  districts  were  besides  bnrtlened  witba  pen:anal  service  t« 
Ibc crown,  called  the  mita,  which  wasacontcription  raised  amoo^ 
thoaesulijectto  the  tribute,  in  order  to  work  the  oiioes  of  Potcei. 
Thoilsands  of  these  oniortuoale  people  were  ^arcbed  every 
year  to  Potoai,  and  allhough  the  period  of  service  was  ortlj  It 
in»nibs,  they  were  attended  by  a  nnmerona  Iraiaof  fricVis  and 
relatives,  who  on  the  eve  of  their  entering  the  mines,  sang  mel- 
ancholy dirges,  and  sounding  a  horn  in  solemn  strains,  Dioonied 
*ver  them,  with  all  the  ceremonies  which  they  used  on  the  death 
•fa  relative.  Their  wives  and  children  remaineil  with  (he  con- 
•cripts,  mho  seldom  ri'»i<ted  more  than  a  year,  the  excessive  la- 
keur  and  noxions  air  of  the  mine*.     The  Indians  of  Upper  Pen 
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haye  the  appearance  of  habitual  melancholy,  and  stDI  weai 
mourning  for  the  destruction  ol  their  incas.  They  h;«nd  down 
from  father  to  son,  the  «tory  of  their  wrongs,  and  constantly  seek 
an  opportunity  for  revenge.  In  1778,  they  rose  in  rebelhoB 
i^ainat  the  Spaniards,  and  maintained  the  contest  for  three  yean, 
during  which  they  destroyed  some  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  north- 
western provinces.  The  present  government  of  Buenos  Ayres^ 
immediately  on  its  estabiishiupnt,  released  the  Indians  from  the 
•crvicc  of  the  mita,  and  have  smce  abolished  the  tribute.  These 
measures  have  done  much  to  pacily  their  feelings- 

Goroernment  atid  Revenue,\  Buenos  Ayres  was  formerly  a  Spanish 
oolony,  under  the  government  of  a  viceroy,but  a  new  government 
was  established  in  181  ),  which  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain  till  the  9th  of  July  1816,  when  it  declared  itself  wholly 
independent,  under  the  title  of  the  United  provinces  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  which  has  since  been  chnnged  for  that  of  the.  United  Prov- 
inces of  South  America.  Since  1810  there  have  been  three  or  four 
revolutions,  in  each  of  uhich,  the  form  of  govcmmeni,  so  lar  as 
relates  to  the  executive  department,  has  been  altered.  During 
all  the  changes,  however,  there  has  existed  a  congresit  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  several  provinces.  The  revenue  for 
the  year  1817  wds  3,037,187  dollarb. 

Laws.]  Since  the  revolution  many  reforms  have  been  intrc^ 
duced.  The  barbarous  impo^iitions  on  the  Indians  hiive  lieen 
abolished.  The  law  of  primoi^icuiture  is  repealed,  and  all  titles 
of  nobility  are  prohibited  under  pain  of  the  loss  of  citizenship.  One 
of  the  first  decrees,  of  the  congress  manumitted  the  o(r«prinir  of 
alHves  born  a(\er  February  18J3,  and  emancipated  all  slaves 
imported  after  that  period. 

Religion.]  I'he  Roman  Catholic  religion  i«  established  as  that 
of  the  state,  but  there  are  many  advocates,  both  in  conversatioa 
and  writing  for  universal  tolenition.  The  number  of  monks  and 
nuns  was  never  very  great  in  Buenos  Ayres,  when  compared  with 
other  portions  of  the  Spani>h  dominions,  and  they  have  dimin- 
ished since  the  revolution.  Few  of  the  young  men  now  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  theology,  since  other  occopationti 
much  more  tempting  to  their  ambition,  have  been  opened  to  their 
olioice. 

Education.]  Previous  to  the  revolution  education  wasdiacour- 
Bired.  The  art  ot' printing  was  almost  unknown.  Several  schools 
were  actally  siippre9»ed  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  declaration  of 
independence  one  of  the  charges  against  the  mother  country  !«» 
that  young  men  were  prohibited  from  going  to  Paris  to  »ludr 
chemistry.  Cireat  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  esiiibli«liment  of 
ftchoob  and  the  general  dilTimon  of  knowledge.  There  are  no 
books  (.rohibiied  ;  all  are  permitted  to  circulate  ireely  ;  and 
many  Enpifli^h  works  have  been  imported. 

State  (if  Socitty-]  All  the  wealthy  and  influential  cilizen^  are 
found  concentrated  in  the  citien  and  towns.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
Wealthy  land  owner  who  has  not  a  hon<e  in  the  city,  which  i«  hif 
Ofiuiil  place  ot' abode  :  from  which  his  grain  lod  gmziof  fanis. 
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committed  to  the  care  of  peasanis,  arc  occa?ionsl!y  visitfd,  Tho 
besl  s|itcinien  of  ihe  |>opulaii»n  is  to  be  foiiml  in  Ibe  cily  of 
Boenos  Ayres.  Since  Ihe  rpvolulion,  llie  pmple  uf  tbiR  citv  have 
b.iiJ  much  inlercourae  with  foreigner*,  mid  have  (greatly  profiled 
bj  it.  Their  manniTs,  dress.  Hnd  rnodex  of  thinking,  have  beea 
improved  by  intercourse  with  the  Enirliah,  Americans,  and 
French-  Great  prejuilices  prerail  a^ain^l  whatever  is  Spanish. 
It  is  even  olTensive  tu  diem  lo  he  called  by  Ihii  nnmp.  The 
nppeltaiioii  which  they  have  assumed,  and  in  which  they  take 
pritle,  i«  that  ul'Souih  Americans. 

Iltribmen]  *Vhe  herrl^nieo  or  peaannlry  of  Ihe  Pampas  form 
a  very  considerable  projiorlion  of  Ihe  population.  Thinly  Btn'w- 
ed  over  the  great  plain-,  ihey  h^ve  commonly,  each  one,  Ihe 
charge  of  a  cnunttji  many  leagues  in  extent  ;  they  are  wholly 
itlituraie,  and  dwell  on  un  immense  waMe,  in  conlmual  solitude. 
From  iufuncy  the  hcrdaman  is  coniTnuilly  on  hontelmck,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  exijcrl  honemnn  in  the  world-  The 
wars  that  have  been  recently  carried  no  in  this  counify  have 
called  these  herdsmen  totu  the  field  of  battle,  and  il  is  said,  they 
make  Ihe  most  formidable  partisan  soldiery  that  everexisted.  In 
courage  (hey  are  inferior  to  none  ;  and  in  adroit  and  rapid  hone- 
maaship  Ihey  exceed  what  baa  been  told  of  iho  Parthian,  the 
Scylbian  or  Ihe  Cossac  of  the  Don-  They  are  usually  called 
Gvocho3,  an  epithet,  like  that  of  Yankee,  originally  caat  on  them 
in  derision,  but  now  no  longer  oflensive. 

The  herdsman's  cloak,  or  pomho,  as  it  is  cnlled,  is  a  sqaare 
plpce  of  cloth,  a  little  larger  than  a  Dutch  blanket,  with  a  slii  in 
t!ie  middle,  Through  which  the  head  is  put,  leaving  it  (o  han^ 
down  al)  round-  This  poncho  is  his  bed  at  night,  and  by  day  hia 
cloak,  a  belt,  a  saddle  cover  or  a  hag,  as  fancy  or  necessity  may 
require-  The  Laio,  or  running  noose,  is  an  instrument  used  by 
tbe  herdsman  in  managing  his  herd,  and  sometimes  in  attacking 
ft  foe.  It  is  a  cord  or  thong,  made  of  strong  hide,  abont  30  yarda- 
long,  with  an  iron  ring,  or  a  loop  at  one  end,  through  which  e 
running  noo?e  ffiay  he  made  in  an  instant ;  the  other  end  is  (asleneit 
to  the  broad  belt  which  secures  ihe  saddle-  As  soon  as  il  is  thrown, 
and  lakes  effect,  the  horse,  as  be  has  been  taught,  stands  firm,  or 
moves  off  with  what  has  been  caugbt.  Tbe  Lazo  is  thrown  by  a 
herdsman  with  unerring  aim,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  oral- 
full  speed,  at  a  fleeing  animal  or  retreating  foe.  Tbe  BoIom  is  aa 
initrument  similar  in  its  use  to  Ibe  Lazo-  It  is  made  with  three 
copis  of  about  three  feet  each  from  tbe  knot  which  unites  them 
in  the  middle,  and  to  the  end  of  each  of  Ihe  cords  is  fastened  « 
ball  of  about  two  pounds  weight-  Tbe  Solas,  wilh  a  fi>w  twirls 
ever  Ihe  head,  is  thrown  like  a  slone  from  a  sling,  and  entangling 
Bhoul  tbe  leg»  of  tbe  animal  at  which  it  is  directed,  instantly 
prostrates  iint  the  mercy  of  the  pursuer.  This  instrument,  as  well 
as  tbe  Lazo,  is  usually  placed  behind  the  saddle.  Mounted,  and 
thus  equipped,  the  herdsman  is  ready  for  a  journey  of  a  thousand 
ini><-s,  for  the  proicctioD  orthesieam;  of  hi*  hen!,  or  for  the  dff- 
.fcoceof  his  country- 
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Mule  trade.]  One  of  tlie  principal  branches  of  internal  con^ 
morce  is  the  trade  in  mules,  which  tire  sent  in  droves  from  ^alta 
over  theAn<le?,  into  Peru.  These  anim<ls  are  colhcted,  IV 'iir 
all  the  houtheastern  provinces,  at  Salta,  wheie  a  great  mule  fair 
is  held,  at  which  th€  drovers  attend,  and  each,  having  purchii^ietl 
as  man\  as,  assisted  by  his  hirelings,  he  can  mnnagr^  sets  out  on 
hi«  journey  to  Lima ;  which,  taking  into  account  the  circuits  he  is 
ohhiTf^d  to  make  to  find  pa»^turage  for  the  drove,  may  l>e  safely 
ciOinputed  at  not  less  than  two  thousand  miles:  and  a  great  |.art 
of  llie  way  over  the  crates  and  deti'es  of  the  most  ruirped  portions 
of  the  Andes,  among  which  many  of  his  mules  ton'monly  s»ray 
off  and  are  entirely  lost.  To  reach  Lima  with  two  thirds  of  ♦he 
liuniber  with  which  the  journey  is  commenred  from  iSalta,  i:i 
reckoned  a  successful  vovage.  In  this  way  *i  is  estimated  tliat 
from  oO.iKX)  to  70.000  mules  are  sent  annually  into  Peru.  All  the 
ljif»nr  an;l  transportation  hy  beasts  of  burden  m  Peru  ha-*  been  hefe- 
tofo^e  performed  entirely  by  mules.  During  the  latf  wars  in  South 
America,  the  mule  trade  has  been  interrupted,  and  the  stock  of 
these  isfful  animals  in  Peru  having  been  nearh  exhausted^  the 
prosperity  of  that  country  has  been  very  seriously  afiVrted  by  it. 
Commerce  and  Monvfuctures  ]  Umler  the  old  government, 
commerce  was  a  nronopoly  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of  Spain. 
At  preent  the  export  and  import  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  though  the  United  States  and  other  nations  partici- 
pate in  it  to  a  c<»rtain  degree.  The  exports  consist,  principally^ 
of  hides,  beef,  and  tallow,  the  great  staples  of  the  country  ;  a 
variety  of  furs  and  peltry  ;  with  gold,  and  silver  from  the  mines 
of  Potosi.  The  imports  are  principally  British  manufactures, 
consisting  of  woollen  and  cotton  goodsof  every  desciiption.  hard- 
ware, hats,  porter,  &c. ;  from  the  United  States  are  imported 
lumber,  and  naval  stores  of  all  kinds,  salted  tish,  furniture,  boots, 
shoes,  &c.  and  from  Brazil,  suear,  coffee  and  rum.  The  value  of 
the  exports  is  estimated  at  $10,000^000  per  annum;  and  that  of 
the  imports  is  about  the  same. 
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Situation  and  Extent,]  Chili  is  the  longnarroiv  country  lying' 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  25th  to  the 
43d  degree  of  S.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  I»y  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  which  separates  it  from  Peru ;  E.  by  the  Ande«, 
4vhich  separate  it  from  Buenos  Ayres:  S.  by  Patagonia,  and  W* 
by  the  Pacitic  Ocean.  It  is  about  1300  mi len  long,  and  on  aD 
average  140  broad,  containing  about  1 8o,000  square  miles. 

DivmoM.]  Th^  •'outhem  part  of  the  rountrv,  including  all  the 
territory  below  the  river  Biobio  in  lat  36°  50'  S.  is  in  the  posses^ 
sion  of  various  tribes  of  independent  Indians,  particularly  the 
Araucanians.  The  reM  of  the  country,  extending  from  the  river 
Biobio  to  the  northern  boundary,  is  inhabited  by  the  Sp'aniardi, 
and  divided  into  the  following  22  districts  ■ 


Di»lr!et3. 

Dhlriell. 

1.  C"p.a()o. 

S.  [I  mi  SCO. 

12.  Cinqimnes. 

13.  Itulnj. 

3.  Coijuimbo. 

M.  Piicliarsj'. 

4    Cu-cos. 

15.  Concejilion. 

5.  I'etorca- 

lb.  Aciiiicii^ua. 

fl.  Qjitiota. 

17.  SiiDW  R"sa. 

7.  Melif.illa. 

m.  Mapocha. 

8.   Rancatfiia. 

10.  Islade  Maule. 

g.  Colchagaa. 

SU.  Chilian. 

10.  Cufico- 

21.  Rtre.  ■ 

11.  Msule. 

22.  Isla  de  la  Lax; 

The  15  (ir^l  named  districts  border  on  (he  Pacific  Ocean  in  the 
orfT  here  menlioneil,  begiimin?  in  ihp  noilh  ;  and  many  of  (hem 
'extend  to  the  Andes  through  the  whole  breadth  of  (he  countrj'; 
the  seven  last  nunied  bcrder  on  the  Andes. 

Rhert.\  Few  ccuntrie*  lire  so  well  watered  ai  Chili.,  Lying  at 
the  foot  oi'the  .Andes,  it  nnlumtlj'  leceivei  the  waters  which  fall 
on  the  western  itcclirity  of  those  nio<mIainBi  and  ruili  with  the 
rapidity  of  torrents  directly  into  the  Pacific  Ocgbii.  The  rJTcrt 
arf  very  numerowbut  very  short.  Theyserve,  however,  to  irri- 
ffale  the  vallies,  and  rendnr  them  eiceedingly  fertile.     Through 

a  ij^i'l.  which  (3  not  so  siiuattd,  that  it  may  be  reguliirly  irrigated 
irooiflome  river. 

The  moii  ri-markuhle  stream',  beginning  in  the  north,  are  the 
Salado,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary,  the  Juneal,  the 
^nllola,  the  Mayjio,  the  Miiide,  the  Cioiiw,  the  IWieir,  and  the 
Faldivia. 

Face  of  tlie  eoi»i(ry.]  Chili  h.a?  been  called  the  Swilzerlan.l 
of  Amcricn.  Tlie  lol'ty  chuin  of  the  Andes  runs  along  its  whole 
eastern  boiind.iry,  and  the  country  helow  is  composed,  to  a  consid- 
erable exient,  oi'vatlii"'  enrroinided  hy  hiarh  mountains  or  ridges. 
In  mos;  ca^ea  then'  ;ire  lililo  openings  in  these  ridges,  more  or 
less  rugged  and  prpcipitoas,  and  p;i;.'able  only  for  mulen,  by 
means  of  which,  the  society  of  one  valley  carries  on  iis  inter- 
course wilh  that  in  its  vi'-inilv.  To  the  traveller  who  wanders 
OTcrthese  dplighiful  vikllie=,the  scenery  is  frequently  exceedingly 
grand.  Passin;;  from  north  to  -oiilh,  he  scarcely  ever  loses  sight 
of  the  towering  summits  of  the  Ande°  on  the  right,  and  now  and 
then,  ascending  an  i*minonce,  or  looking  through  an  opening  in 
the  ridge,  he  has  a  disiant  vi<iv  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

ClimnU.]  Chili  may  be  divided,  as  lo  its  climate,  into  two 
regions;  the  variable  and  humid  region,  south  of  the  Maiile,  where 
the  weather  is  ch^injef'il  and  il  rains  occasionally  througho  t  the 
year,  as  in  the  liiiled  Stales  ;  and  ibe  invariable  and  -.fry  couniry  to 
,  the  north  of  thai  river,  whore  it  does  not  rain  for  two  thirds  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  mnsi  norllierty  provinces  of  which  it  does  not  rain 
at  all.  Thronjjhoiil  llic  whole  ef  ihe  dry  country,  extending  from 
25"  lo  35°  of  s.  lilt,  a  distance  of  nearly  700  mites,  not  a  clondi- 
(0  be  seen  from  November  to  May.    The  atmosphere,  during  (M-. 
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period,  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  dew9  are  scarcely  perceptible^ 
Dor  w  the  heat  oppreroive.  Thf>  proximity  of  the  Andes  tempen 
the  air,  and  the  mercury  flactuate?  between  70  and  80  of  Fahren- 
belt,  and  rarely  rises  to  85°.  Thunder  storm?,  no  frequent  on  the 
east  of  the  Andes,  arc  unknown  in  this  part  of  Chilt  The 
elimaie,  generally,  is  remarkahly  salubrious. 

Soil  and  Productions.]  The  humid  region,  south  of  the  riTer 
Maule,  is  abundantly  clothed  with  fine  timber  and  forest  trees; 
but  in  the  dry  refifion  north  of  that  river,  there  is  only  here  and 
there  a  solitary  tree.  All  the  country  lyings  south  of  the  parallel 
of  32°,  including  the  whole  of  the  humid  region  land  the  snntheni 
part  of  the  dry  region,  is  a  land  abounding  with  com,  wine  and 
oil.  The  country  betneen  the  parallel  of  32°  and  the  oorthem 
boundary  is  dry  and  barren  of  vegetable  productions,  hut  rich  in 
mines  of  tin,  copper,  silver  and  gold.  The  principal  productions 
ftre  wheat,  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  Tallies ;  barley,  which  i«  rai^ted  in  great  quantity  for 
the  use  of  horses  and  mules;  and  hemp,  which  flourishes  in  every 
part  where  the  soil  can  be  regularly  irrigated.  The  vine  ahois 
very  generally  cultivated,  and  with  great  profit,  and  the  olive 
tree  yields  abundantly.  The  climate  and  soil  are  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  ofsuerar;  but  the  inhahyants  have  been  loner  accus- 
tomed to  get  that  article  from  Lim<),  in  exchange  for  their  wheat, 
and  they  are  not  di^]iosed  tp  alter  their  ancient  habits.  Rice, 
likewise,  would  grow  on  the  low  lands,  but  it  is  brought  from 
Lima.     Cattle  are  everywhere  numerous  and  of  a  large  size. 

AlineraU.]  Almost  iiH  the  precious  and  nsrful  metals  abound  in 
the  northern  provinces.  Gold  i*  tbund  ki  the  sands  of  the  plain<(, 
brooks  and  rivers,  and  to  a  errcater  or  less  degree  in  almo«t  every 
mountain  and  hill.  Several  of  the  mines  have  been  wrought  for 
centuries  and  have  yielded  a  great  produce.  All  the  silver  mines 
are  found  in  the  highest  and  roldf>st  parts  of  the  Andes,  and  on  that 
account  few  of  them  are  worked.  The  silver  mine  of  Htiasco,  dis- 
covered in  1811,  is  the  richest  in  the  world ;  any  given  quantity 
of  the  ore,  yielding  more  pure  silver  by  onci  half  than  the  ore  of 
Guanaxuato,  whirh  is  the  richest  m  Mexico,  and  three  times  as 
much  AS  that  of  Potnsi  The  copper  mmes  arc  exceedingly  nume- 
rous^a^dall  that  are  worked  yield  at  least  half  of  the  weight  of  the 
ore  intrefincd  copper.  In  1787  there  were  more  than  1,000  mines 
between  the  cities  of  Copiapo  and  Coquiml>o.  The  copper  of 
Coquimbo  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world.  The  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  annually  prodK*:ed,  a  few  years  since  wai)  estima- 
ted at  ^,000,000 ;  and  that  of  the  copper  and  tin  is  supposed  to 
be  1^500,000.  Besides  these  metals,  lead,  and  iron  of  the  very 
best  quality,  are  found  in  abundance.  There  are  also  several 
mines  of  quicksilver. 

Folcanoes  and  Earthtpiakes.^  There  are  14  volcanoes  id  Chili 
which  are  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption,  and  a  still* greater 
number  that  discharge  smoke^  only  at  intervals.  Wiih  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  all  lie  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Andes  from 
£k  to  W.  so  that  the  lava  and  ashes  thrown  out  by  them^  never 
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extend  beyond  the  uioiinlains.  Three  or  four  earllKiDHkcH  occur 
in  Chili  annually.  They  ate  however  slight,  and  liUle  notice  in 
lak^Q  oftheni'  Between  thp  years  1620  anil  176^  only  live  g;reat 
earlhquake«  occurred.  Thnl  on  the  laihoI'MDrch  lC&7>Jr*tro>;ed 
6  great  part  oflhe  capital;  Uiut  on  the  I81I1  ot'June- 1730  drove 
Iheseaag^inst  Ihedly  of  (.'oucepiion,  aud  overthrewits  wall*. and 
tbatonthe26lborMi\y  1751,coinpleielyi]esirciyed  thi»ril},whicli 
waa  a^in  ioundated  liy  Uie  sen,  uixd  levelled  with  the  j^roand 
all  the  fortresses  and  villngca  silunted  between  3-1°  and  40°  S-1at- 
CAtcf  Tosru.]  St.  Jitgo,  the  capilal,  u  in  lat  33°  31'  S.  in  n 
de%hull)  plain,  on  the  ioulh  bank  of  tfac  Mn|<ocho,  a  hraoch  of 
the  Maypo,  90  miles  from  the  ocenn,  and  SI  from  the  Andes. 
The  city  i»  regalai  ly  Uiid  out,  the  streets  inteiRecliu^  ench  other 
(kt  ri^bt  uiglei),  and  inclosing  in  the  niiitillf  a  ?paciou>  open  square, 
an  the  sides  of  which  are  the  principal  hnildingn,  nod  in  the  cenire, 

■  beanliful  fountain.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  ciiihedral, 
foar  churches,  eleven  convents,  seven  nunneries,  three  bospjtslii, 

■  Tinirersity  and  a  Diint.  The  private  hou^e.a  are  buill  of  unbomt 
bricks,  and  on  Recount  of  ibe  earthquakes  are  usually  of  one  story. 
Th«  population  is  estimated  at  46.1XJU. 

Falparawo,  the  pun  of  St.  Jago,  and  the  most  commercial  cilj 
in  Cbili,  is  built  on  a  high  rugged  promnntnry,  which  projects 
tnto  the  ocean,  forming  vrrlb  the  shore  a  deep  crescent,  the  cnn- 
cavily  6f  which,  opening  to  the  north,  forms  ibe  harbor.  The 
entrance  is  immediate  and  ea^y,  and  aliips  of  any  size,  or  in  any 
Bomber,  may  nde  in  perfect  safety  against  all  winds  but  ifaoK 
fVoni  the  north,  ivhich  blow  with  great  violence  in  winter,  accom 
panied  with  a  heavy  sea.  The  town  is  built  inegularly,  the 
houses  being  scattered  along  the  beach  and  over  the  bills  and 
ravines  of  the  promontory.  Tlie  snrroiimUng  country  ia  very 
barren,  and  all  Die  vegelables  and  provisions  consumed  in  the 
town  are  broui^ht  from  Quillotii,  3C  miles  distant.  The  population 
does  not  exeeed  C,5U0  souls 

Conception,  the  second  city  in  rank  in  Chili,  stand*  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Bioldo  a  Jeiigue  from  the  sen,  and  comains  13,000 
inhabitants.  Ii  was  orisinnliy  liiiiit  Ihwe  leagues  to  the  north 
of  its  present  position,  but  bavins  been  tivice  destroyed  I>y  earth-. 

Juakes,  the  mliabitants  removed  liiiher.  TnUahi'tino,  the  port  of 
looceplion,  i<  six  miles  distant,  on  (he  S.  W.  side  of  the  bay  of' 
Conception  This  bay  is  one  of  ibc  [attest  and  safest  on  the 
coast  of  ihr  p  iritic  Ocean.  It  is  10  miles  Igng  from  N.  to  S.  and. 
9  from  E.  to  W.  The  mouth  of  ihe  bay  opens  CoKurds  the  north, 
and  is  divided  by  the  inland  ofQuiriqnma  into  (wo  chnnnets; 
the  easlein  and  safest  is  two  miles  broad,  and  the  ivestecin  about 
«  mile  and  an  half  Bolh  have  sufficient  ilepth  of  w^tec  for  the 
largest  ves<el5.  There  ir  good  anchorajre  under  the  south  side 
of  the  ifliiml  of  QuiriquJna,  but  the  best  is  nt  the  S.  W.  eslremity 
of  the  bny.  opposite  the  town  of  Talcjihuano. 

The  mo-l  important  'ea|iort.a,  not  rJready  mentioned,  are  Copx- 
apo,  ^ituiilrd  immediately  at  the  moutb  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  lat  27''.  S-  Tlie  harbor  aObrds  good  audio rage^'s  easy  oi, 
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access  for  ^ef^sels  of  any  size,  and  as  it  opens  towards  the  west,  is 
protected  from  the  northerlj  and  sontheriy  winds.     It  is  ri^itej 
chiefly  for  the  metals  furnished  by  the  mines  in  the  yicinity,  the 
surrounding  country  being  barren.     2.  Coquimbo  or  La  Serana^  in 
lat.  29*^  54*,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Coquimbo,  within  half 
a  league  of  the  coast.     Its  harbor  is  a  fine  capacious  bay,  easy  of 
access,  and  protected  from  all  ivinds,  as  well  as  from  the  swell  of 
the  sea.     It  is  the  chief  port  of  the  mining  country,  and  the  richest 
of  the  copper  mines  are  in  it«  vicinity.     3.  The  port  of  Faldivioj 
in  lat.  39*^  50',  is  one  of  the  safest,  strongest,  and  most  Ctfiaciout 
harbors  on  the  western  coast  of  America;  but  there  is  no  culti- 
vated territory,  or  civilized  population  in  its  vicinity  to  make  it 
of  much  importance  at  present.     The  city  of  Valdivia  is  nine 
miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  south  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name. 

Roads.]  The  high  ridges,  which  everywhere  separate  the 
vallios  of  Chili  from  each  other,  are  passable  only  for  mules. 
At  present  there  are  but  three  carriage  roads  in  the  whole  conn- 
try  ;  two  of  these  run  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  and  the  third 
from  Sanfiagfo  to  Conception.  Except  these  there  is  not  another 
road,  on  which  a  carriage  can  travel  with  safety,  out  of  the  partic- 
ular valley  to  which  it  belongs.  The  commerce  with  the  prov- 
inces of  Buenos  Ayres  is  carried  on  through  the  passes  of  the 
Andes.  The  pass  most  frequented  is  that  of  Puttendo  or  Uspal- 
lata,  on  the  road  between  Santiago  and  Mcndoz?).  The  distance 
between  these  two  cities  is  300  miles,  and  common  carriers  usually 
perform  the  journey  in  seven  or  eight  days.  The  pass  of  Puta- 
endo,  and  most  of  the  others,  arc  utterly  impracticable  for  mnles 
in  the  winter,  but  during  that  season  they  are  continually  passed 
on  foot. 

Poptdniion,]  According  to  a  census,  taken  about  the  year  1812. 
the  population  is  1,200,(XK^,  exclusive  of  independent  tribe*  of 
Indians.  With  a  trifling  exception,  the  whole  of  this  populatiod 
is  situated  in  the  country  north  of  the  river  Biobio  ;  and  if  from 
this  portion  of  Chili,  is  deducted  all  that  dry,  unproductive  district 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Juncal,  which,  except  a  few  vicuna 
hunters,  has  not  an  inhabitant  upon  it,  it  will  appear  that  this 
population  is  concentrated  between  the  rivers  Juncal  and  Biobio,' 
on  a  territory  of  about  100,000  square  miles,  making  12  to  a 
square  mile.  What  portion  of  the  1,200,000  are  Indians,  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained.  In  almost  every  valley  there  is  a  town 
of  submissive  Indians,  and  there  are  besides  about  50,000  held  in 
slavery.  Mestizoes  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  fodiatt 
towns,  and  the  Huasos  or  peasantry  are  all  of  this  mixed  clasf. 
There  are  very  few  negroes,  not  more  than  1,000  in  all  the' 
countrv. 

Government.]  Chili  was  formerly  a  Spanish  colony,  nnder  the 
dominion  of  a  viceroy.  In  1810,  during  the  troubles  in  Spain,  (he 
people  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands;  but  in  1814 
the  Spanish  troops  from  Peru  invaded  the  country,  and  re-estah^ 
Tshed  the  royal  authorily.    In  1817,  however,  the  revolutioDiBt)} 
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Killed  by  an  arm^  from  Bucnoa  Ayrea  noder  General  San  Marlin, 
delViiled  ihe  ro/al  lioojjs,  and  restorcJ  the  inde pendente  of  Ihe 
couiitrv-  The  declaralioD  of  independence  is  dated  February 
I2tli,  isie.  The  soprcme  autliorii^,  at  {.re^enr,  in  in  the  handa 
of  a  director,  who  is  abeiolate.  [I  is  expected,  however,  that  a 
congress  will  aooo  be  called,  and  a  goveromcnt  organized  on  r€- 
pul'licnn  principles. 

Reiiffion  and  Educatmn.]  The  Roman  Calhelic  is  the  eslahlisb- 
ed  relipinn,  and  Ihe  church  is  wry  rich.  There  are  said  to  bft 
about  10,0U()  aionk»aii(l[iun8  in  Chili;  and  the  reJigignit  institu- 
tions with  vrhich  ihe>  arc  connected,  hold  neiirl^  one  third  ofthe 
landed  f)roperty  of  the  counlrVi  besides  about  ten  m.liioti  dolUrs 
in  money,  lent  out  at  ud  iolerest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 
There  are  two  bishoprics  in  Chili  ;  thai  of  Santiago,  comprehend- 
ing the  territory  north  of  Ihe  river  Maulei  and  ihal  I'f  Cuucep- 
tion,  including  the  rest  of  the  country,  from  the  Maule  to  Ihe 
southern  boundary.  Very  little  attention  Ifas  been  paid  to  eilu- 
cation.  frevious  to  the  revolution  there  was  no  printing  preia 
in  the  country. 

Jinny  and  J^avy.]  The  army,  in  1818,  consoled  of  B,400  re^r 
ular  (rnop^,  besides  militia.  The  naty  cunsisled  of  ona  vessel  tif 
62am»;  one  of  36;  two  of  S3;  one  of  18;  and  one  ef  14., 
TbMe  vp^'sels  have  all  been  recently  purchased,  and  manned  by 
foreign  seamen,  chiefly  Americans  and  English,  liidecd  it  ia 
■ai'l,  Ihnt  tliere  is  not  u  sailor  to  he  found  umnng  all  Ihe  nalivca 
ofCbili. 

Revenve-]  The  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  forthcyear  1C17, 
according  lo  lii<-  oflicial  sl.itc-mcnts  of  the  government,  was 
S,n7,y6T  diillars  ;  und  llie  I'Xpendilnri'  dnring  the  same  period 
was  2,1 19,Mo  doMurs.  More  than  iwo  llfilis  of  the  revenue  was 
derived  from  forced  loans,  and  from  lines  and  confiscations  im- 
po«ed  on  the  proieriy  of  royalisis.  The  exjienscs  of  the  new 
government,  in  time  of  peace,  it  isanppoaed  will  not  exceed  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Commr.rct.]     While   Chili  was   a  Spanish   colony,    Europeaa 

ioods,  to  ihe  amount  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  were  sent 
■cm  the  mother  country,  in  exchange  princi|ial1y  for  gold  and 
■ilrer-  From  the  opening  of  the  ports  by  the  revolutionists  in 
February  1817,  to  July  1013,  (he  imports  into  Cbili  in  Ilrili:jb 
Tesaels  amounicd  to  about  ^l,81)U,U0U;  and  in  vessels  belonging 
lo  citizens  of  the  United  States,  lo  about  «l,300,000.  The  im- 
pnrti  consisted  of  aini<,  ammunition,  iron,  furniture,  tobacco,  and 
ofFrench,  Inrlia,  andBrllisli  manufactures,  particularly  the  lalter. 
The  eipurls  were  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  wheat,  hemp,  hide!', 
peltry,  tig",  raisins,,Sic. 

.Iratteanidiis- 1  The  Araucanians  are  a  warlike  tribe  of  Indians, 
inhabiting  the  territory  included  between  the  river  Biobio,  in  lat. 
36°  60 ,  and  the  river  Tolten  in  lat.  30°,  and  extending  from  the 
Andeii  to  the  Pacific-  They  are  courteous,  hospitable,  humane, 
brave,  patient  uf  hardship,  and  enthusiastic  loveni  of  iiherty- 
The  Spaoiardsjfor  more  than  two  centuries,  have  io  vain  endcav- 
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on  account  of  the  ice  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  k  is  Ti«i(ed  bj 
the  kln^lish  and  Americans,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  seals  and 
sen  elephants,  which  were  formprly  very  numerous. 

The  Gallapagos  islands  Vif  in  thePacilio  Ocean,  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  between  Ion.  89*^  and  92*^  W.  abort  200  miles  from 
the  western  const  of  South  America.  They  are  very  numerousgg 
hut  only  nine  are  of  any  considerable  size.  Albemarle,  the 
largfest,  is  65  miles  loncf  and  45  broad.  Many  of  the  islands  are 
well  wooded,  and  abound  in  fine  turtles. 

Bermudas  ^  or  Soniers'^  islands^  are  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  the  , 
Atlantic,belon<r>n^  to  the  Knglish,  in  number  about  400,but  for  the 
most  part  so  small  and  barren,  that  they  have  neither  inhabitants 
nor  name.  They  are  about  200  leagues  from  cape  Hatteras  in 
If  orth  Carolina,  and  the  north  point  of  the  group  i^  in  lat  32* 
24'  N^.  Ion.  63°  28'  W.  The  principal  island  is  St.  George,  on 
which  there  is  »  town  containing  300  houses.  The  popuiation  of 
the  whole  group  is  10,381,  of  whom  5,462  are  whites  and  4,919 
blacks.  The  Bermudas  contain  from  10,000  to  12,000  acren  of 
poor  land,of  which  nine  parts  in  10  are  either  wholly  uncultivated, 
or  reserved  in  woods  for  a  supply  of  timber  for  building  small 
ships,  sloops,  and  shallops  for  sale ;  this  being  one  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants.  The  air  is  so  lalubrions  that  invalids 
irom  the  United  States  frequently  go  thither  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health. 
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Situation  and  Extent.]  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  N".  by  the 
Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean;  E.  by  Asia,  from  which  it  is  separated 
towards  the  north  by  the  Ural  mountains,  and  towards  the  south 
by  the  sea  of  Azoph,  the  Black  sea,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Grecian  Archipelago  ;*  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  which 
separates  it  from  Africa ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  cape  St.  Vincent  at  the  southwestern 
extremity,  to  the  Ural  mountains,  is  about  4,000  miles,  and  from 
cape  Matapan,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Turkey,  in  lat.  36* 
23'  N.  to  the  North  cape  in  lat.  Tl""  1 1',  N.  it  i^^  2,400  miles  broad. 
The  area  is  estimated  by  Hasbel  at  3,387,019  square  miles. 

*  The  intermediate  boutidary,  frbm  the  Ural  mountains  to  the  sea  or 
Azopli  is  variously  icpresented  by  geographers.  The  line  which  approaches 
nearest  to  a  natural  boundary  begins  on  the  sea  of  Azoph,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Don,  and  follows  up  that  river  to  (he  point  where  it  approaches  nearest 
to  the  Volga ;  then  acros  to  the  Volga,  and  up  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kama,  one  of  it^  branches,  whose  head  waters  rise  in  the  Ural  raoantains;  the 
boundary  would  therefore  be  completed  by  punuing  it  akuig  the  KiiBi^ 
to  its  source. 
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coUne  of  about  1,000  mile.iigenTally  to  the  soulheaM.  it  falls 
itilo  the  Allanlic  ocean  between  the  iioralleb  of  39°  and  40°. 

The  Rio  JVegro,  or  Cuju  £.«uuu  i«  formed  bja  numlierofatreaniB 
which  rise  Id  tlie  Andes  betweea  36°  aD<l  38°  S.  lal.  It  paranes 
an  (saslerly  coun'',  and  being  joined  b;  several  branches,  the 
principal  of  which  la  the  Snnquel  from  the  north,  falU  into  the 
Atlantic  near  (he  parallel  af4I.S.  lat. 

Inhafiitaalt.]  Patagonia  b  inhahiled  by  Iwo  principal  nations 
of  Indians,  the  Molnches,  and  the  Puelchea.  The  Moluches 
occupy  all  the  tract  west  of  the  Ande*,  and  an  extensive  district 
east  oflhp  inountaiat.  The  Puetchea  inhabit  the  rest  of  the 
country,  extending  along  ihc  Atlaittlc  coast  and  a  considerable 
ifi*lance  into  the  interior.  Both  these  nation"  an-  subdivided  into 
three  or  four  tribes.  The  norlhern  tribes  of  the  Puelches  are 
called  by  the  Siianiards  the  Pumpas,  becailse  they  claim  the 
immeoie  plains  of  that  namo.  They  are  of  a  roving  disposition^ 
and  frequently  attack  and  liarass  the  Sp.ni^h  srltlemenls,  ai  ffcU 
a*  the  travellers  who  pa«a  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Meodoza  over 
the  Pampas.  The  Tehnelhelsi,  the  most  southern  tribe  of  lh» 
Puelches,  inhabit  the  coa^t  of  the  ■Craiti  of  Mag'pllan.  Tbey  are 
very  strong,  well  made,  anil  warlike,and  of  extraordinary  stature. 
Several  of  them  are  seven  and  an  half  feet  high,  and  the  usual 
height  of  those  ?cpn  by  the  Spanish  navigators  io  1786  was  from 
six  and  an  half  to  sovcn  feet. 

Straiit  of  AUg'.llnii.]  The  straits  of  Magellan,  which  separate 
Patagonia  from  Terra  del  Fue^o,  are  300  miles  long,  in  some 
places  several  leagues  broad,  and  in  others  not  half  a  leaitae. 
The  navi^atian  ofihe^F'  iiiraits  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  botb 
bn  account  of  the  violence  nf  the  current"  and  the  tempestuom 
Weather,  so  that  shipx  bound  to  Ihe  Pacific  ocean  univenallf 
prefer  the  passage  around  Cape  Horn. 
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ii'erra  dtl  Fuego,  or  the  land  of  fire,  is  a  lai^e  island,  teparatild 
{torn  Patagonia  by  the  straits  of  Magellan-  The  face  of  the  cottn- 
ti7  ii  represented  aa  dreary  and  inhospitable.  It  is  inhabited  by 
eavnges,  about  whom  little  is  known.  Stateniandia  a  small  island, 
30  miles  long  by  12  or  15  broad,  lying  east  of  Terra  del  Fnego^ 
aofl  separated  from  it  by  the  slraitf  of  he  Maire.  It  is  barr^ 
and  desolate,  but  the  English  have  a  small  settlement  upon  it. 

Falkland  islands  consist  of  tWo  large  islands,  with  agreatnam> 
ber  of  ■m^ll  on^ft  ••urrounding  tbein,  lying  between  51°  and  62°30' 
S.  lat-  and  inlersected  by  the  meridian  of  60°  W.  loo.  The  climate 
ic  to  inhixpitablc.  am)  the  soil  so  barren,  that  they  seem  wholly 
MnGtted  forthc  habiUlion  of  men.  The  British  attempted  a  set- 
tlement in  1 764,  but  in  1 774  they  were  ceded  to  Spain. 

StxUh  Gtnrgia,  or  A>m  Georgia,  inlat-  54°  30'  S.  and  Ion.  37°  W, 
fa  a  desolate  island,  inaccessible  during  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
3tf 
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At  the  N.  W.  extremitj  also  tliey  are  looselj  connected  with  (hs 
mountains  of  Germany. 

Fact  of  the  country.]  Norway  and  Sweden  are  ini*aaUinoai 
The  countries  included  in  the  three  southern  penmsulaai  vis. 
Portugal.  Spain,  Italy  and  Turkey,  are  also  traversed  by  moinitaiB 
rangps.  The  same  description  applies  to  a  lar^  portion  of 
Hnn^ary,  the  f^outhern  half  of  Gfrmtiny,  nearly  ihe  whole  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  southeastern  part  of  France.  \il  tbe 
northern  and  western  parts  of  France  are  hilly.  The  rest  ot 
continental  Europe,  compriHing  Netherlands,  Denmark,  the  north* 
em  part  of  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Kussia,  consi«(ts  chiefly  of  piaina. 

Clxmatt\  As  lespects  climate  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  regions,  very  unequal  in  extent.  The  Jim  compreheadl 
all  helow  the  parallel  of  45°  N.  lat.  This  is  the  climate  of  the 
olive,  the  vine,  the  mulberry  and  the  orange.  The  second^  and 
much  the  largest,  includes  all  between  the  parallels  of  45°4ad 
j65^  This  is  the  climate  of  wheat,  flai,  oats,  hemp,  &c.  Thr  viae 
is  also  cultivated  successfully  as  high  up  as  the  parallel  of  50^. 
The  Mtref  region,  including  all  ahove  the  parallel  of  6a^,  has  a 
gloomy  and  desolate  aspect.  The  pines^and  firs  at  first  cover  the 
hills  with  their  constant  mantle  of  dark  green,  bur  towards  the 
northern  part  every  species  of  vegetable  which  is  useful  to  man 
entirely  fails ;  and  nothing  appears  but  dwarf  trees  aod  a  few 
•cattered  bushes. 
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Situation  and  Extent.]  Great  Britain,  the  largest  of  the  Euro- 
pean i«(lands,  is  shuated  between  50  and  58^  N.  lat.  and  i<«  hound- 
ed N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  E.  by  the  North  sea  or  German 
Oc*  an  ;  S.  by  the  English  channel,  and  W.  by  St.  George*s  chan- 
nel and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  580  miles  long  from  north  to 
sonth,  and  on  an  average  150  broad,  the  area  being  computed  at 
88,57;)  square  milc<.  The  tigure  of  the  island  is  very  irregular, 
but  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  wedge,  being  narrow  in  the 
northern  part,  and  ^rowiner  broader  tnwiiri)<i  the  south,  and  its 
whole  coafit  is  deeply  peoptrated  by  ba^\s,  creeks  and  estuaries, 
which  atford  miiny  •'afe  and  commodious  harbors. 

Divisions.]  The  island  is  divided  into  North-Britain  or  Scot- 
land, aud  Soutlt-Hritain  or  England  including  Wales. 
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Sifi.'niynn  and  Krtent.\     This  country  is  bounded  N.  by  Scotlani!. 
iVoin   n  hich   it  is  separated  by  tbe  river  Tweed,  and  a  line  n;i!- 
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Btviiiutu.]     Europe  ii  conmiDiiIy  described  under  Ibc  foUoititiC 

^rj  I .  Great  Britain,  9.  Germany, 

^k  2.  brliiDtl,  10.  Switzerlnnd. 

^K  3;  Norway.  11.  Nelherlandh 

^^v  9.  Sriedpn.  18.  Fraoce. 

^^  &.  Denmark.  ):i.  Spiiin. 

^H  H.  Ru^ia.  11.  Portagal. 

^P  7.  Pnissin.  15,  Italy. 

^^  a.  Auairia.  Iti.  Turkey. 

^r"*fci».l  The  following  are  ibo  principal  swm.  I.  The  While  Sat, 
^^ifi'lbe  Dorthern  coaiil  of  Russia,  opening  into  llie  EVozen  Ocean  ; 
?.  Tlie  J^orih  Sta^  or  German  Ocean,  which  i»  almost  ioclosf^d  bj 
Grpal  Britwin  on  Itie  west,  jod  Neltierlnml!!,  Germany, Deiimat'k 
aail  Kotway  on  the  east.  3.  The  fia/f(c,wfaich  has  Sweden  and  Deii- 
ttiMrkonibe  west,  GrrmanyiLDdPniHiaonihe  «outh,  and  R<i89ia  oo 
the  ea»i.  It  is  600  miles  long,  from  75  to  1 50  brond,  and  cnntainn 
about  120,000  «qi](ire  miic9.  4.  The  AMittrranBan,  the  largest 
sea  in  the  ivorld,  lifs  hetween  F.urope  on  the  north,  Asia  on  the 
east,  and  Africa  on  tbe  sooth,  tl  is  9.000  miles  long,  and  on  an 
mvevnge  beiween  400  and  500  broad,  conlainin^  about  900,000 
square  miles.  5-  The  Grcdan  ^rdaptla/fo,  or^geim  wo,  lies  1k- 
tw^en  Greece  anil  Asia  Minor,   and   abounds  with  small    inlands. 

6.  I'he.-fu  ■'/ Marmora  va  a  sm:ill  hody  nf  water  90  mile?  long,  ly- 
ing between  Turkey  on  the  north,  and  A^ia  Minor  on  the  svulhj 

7.  The  Black  Hn,called  atao  the  Ciixine,  lies  between  Ru!n.i8  on  the 
N.  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  E.  and  •^.  and  Tnrkey  in  Enrope  on  the 
W.  It  is  932  miles  from  east  (o  west,  and  on  an  average  320  broad, 
containing  about  300,000  square  mile^  8.  The  tta  of  Atopk  lies 
!If.  E.  of  the  Black  sea,  and  contains  aboal  16.000  sqnare  mtlei. 

Bay,  or  Gu(/i.]  The  priHcipBl  bays  in  the  Bailie  are  the  Gulf 
of  BotKnia.  which  ^epnrales  Sweden  from  Russia,  and  the  Gillfsof 
Finland  and  Riga.,  which  lie  whallv  in  Russia.  The  bay  ofBiieay 
washes  the  whole  wextem  coasi  of  France  and  the  nortlierv  coast 
of  Spnin,  and  opens  into  the  Atlantic  Ocxn  between  Cape  Ortogal 
and  ihe  island  of  Ushant  or  Ouesvnl,  The  priocipal  bays  ra  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  gulf  of  Lyon,  on  the  coast  of  France,  the 
gulf  of  Gfnoa,  \i}  the  N.W.  part  of  Italy,  and  the  ™i/ o/"  Kentce  or 
Adflntic  iioy  which  stretches  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  between  Italy 
and  Torkcy. 

Channth.\  The  English  ehantttl  lies  between  England  and 
France.  St.  R«or^<'i  channel  lies  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land.  The  Callegat  scparate.i  Denmark  Iroin  Sweden.  The 
Socager  Rack,  which  separates  Denmark  from  Norway  and  opens 
into  the  North  sea,  is  merely  a  continuation  of  Ihc  Cattegat: 

SirtnuJ]  The  sirait  ofJenikale  connects  the  sea  of  Azoph  with 
Ihe  Black  sea  ;  the  Bosphona,  or  strait  of  ComtaMinopU,  connects 
the'Black  sea  with  ihe  cea  of  MnrmorH  ;  the  sirait  of  Ihe  Dar- 
danelles, the  ancient  Hdleiponi,  connects  the  sea  of  Marmora'with 
the  Archipelago  ;  the  strait  oi  Gibrallar  separates  Spaie  front  M^ 
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rica,  and  connectft  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
the  strait  of  Dcroer  or  Calais  separates  England  from  France,  and 
connects  the  English  channel  with  the  North  sea  or  Gerfnaa 
ocean  ;  the  Baltic  communicates  with  (he  Cattegat  by  three 
straits  ;  the  mo.*<t  eastern,  called  tht  Sonnd^  lies  between  the  iiland 
of  Zealand  and  the  coast  of  Sweden ;  the  middle,  called  the  Great 
BcU^  between  the  inlands  of  Zealand  and  Funen  ;  and  the  western, 
called  the  Little  Belij  between  the  island  of  Funen  and  the  coast 
ol  Denmark. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  are  the  following,  beginning  in 
the  southwest.  Into  the  Mediterranean  flow  the  Ebro  and  the 
Jlhone;  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  the  Po  ;  into  the  Blacfc  sea,  the 
Danube^  the  Dniester^  and  the  Dnieper;  into  the  sea  of  A^oph,  the 
Don;  ioto  the  Caspian  sea,  which  lies  wholly  in  Asia,  the  ^olga; 
into  the  gulf  of  Archangel,  the  Dwina  ;  into  the  gulf  of  Riga, 
the  Dwina  or  Duna  ;  into  the  Baltic,  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  j: 
into  the  North  sea,  the  £/6e,  the  Weser^  and  the  Rhine  ;  into  the 
English  channel,  the  Seine  ;  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  the  luoire  and 
the  Garonne ;  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  Duero^  the  Tagtts^  the 
Guadiana  Hnd  the  Guadalquivir. 

Most  of  these  rivers  are  confined  in  their  coarse  to  some  particu- 
lar country,  under  which  they  will  be  most  conveniently  described. 
The  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Rhone,  however,  belong  to  no 
one  country.  The  Danube^  the  largest  river  of  Europe  except 
the  Volga,  rises  near  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Germany,  in  iat.  48®  N. 
and  after  pursuing  an  easterly  course  through  Germany,  passes 
into  Hungary,  where  it  turns  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  S.  E. 
and  becomes  for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  between  Hungary 
and  Tnrkey,  after  which  its  course  lies  wholly  in  Turkey  till  it 
discharcres  itself  into  the  Black  sea  by  five  mouths  between  44® 
30  and' 45°  30'  of  N.  Iat.  It  is  1620  miles  long  and  is  navigable, 
thoiigrh  with  some  interruption  from  shoals  and  rapids^  to  Ulm,  in 
Ion.  10°  E. 

The  Rhine  rises  near  the  centre  of  Switzerland,  and  flowing 
'N.E,  falls  into  the  lake  of  Constance.  Issuing  from  thnt  lake  with 
a  copious  current,  it  dons  west,  forming  the  houndary  between 
Switzerlanrl  and  Germany ,and  then  turns  to  the  north,  forming  the 
"boundary  between  Germany  and  France  for  a  short  distance, 
aftf'T  which  its  course  lies  wholly  in  Germany  till  it  enters  the 
kinsrdom  of  the  Netherland;^),  where  it  turn!*  to  the  west  ami  di- 
vides into  several  streams,  which  pursue  their  way  under  various 
names  to  the  North  sea.  It  is  700  miles  long,  and  is  navigable 
wit')  few  interruptions  from  its  mouth  to  the  lake  of  Constance. 

The  Rhone  rises  also  near  the  centre  of  Switzerland,  within  5 
miles  of  the  source  of  the  Rhine,  and  flowing  west  falls  into  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  Issuing:  from  that  lake  it  pursues  a  southwesterly 
course  into  France,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  <iischarges 
itself  hy  three  mouths  into  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called 
the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  after  a  course  of  500  miles.  It  is  the  most 
rapid  river  in  Europe,  and  the  upward  navigation  can  be  pe:- 
formed  only  by  dratight  or  steam- 
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Mounlains}  The  pnncipiil  ranges  of  mouDtaiii!!  3Fe,  I.  TIiq 
~Mndinavian  chain,  which  commences  nt  the  southern  eslremily 
'  Norway,  and  ruDDiii(r  north,  sood  becomes  ihe  boundary 
|etw«en  Norway  anil  Sweden,  ll  proceeds  in  u  n-Tiheaslcrly 
liiireciion,  parnilel  with  (he  coast  or  Norivay,  aloioet  to  the  TOth 
"  if  i*e  <if  N,  lat.  where  il  turns  to  the  easl,  and  »oon  after  lo  the 
''fiAulheast,  in  which  direction  it  continues  till  it  gradually  sinks 
ialo  hills  and  terminates  among  the  small  lakes  between  the  gult' 
of  FiolHnd  and  the  While  sea.  In  almosi  every  pun  ol'its  course 
it  IB  parallel  with  the  coi\st  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  in  shnpc 
Ul  ruemliles  a  horse  s' 


.  The  furenfcj  run  in  an  easterly  direction  from   the   bottom 
■     ■    vofB  --  ... 


■k'il  rate 

^Kflf  ihe  bay  of  Biscay  to  Ihe  Mediterranean,  Ibrming  the  boundary 
^Hlietween  France  and  Spam.   Fromthf  western exlremil,"  abrancb 
^Kjprocecd'*  into  Spain,   anil  soon    divides  into   numerous  inferior 
^HuHin<i,  which  diverge  from  each  other,   and  spread   thcmseives 
HpSrer  the  whole  of  Spaui  and  Porlug-al.    Frotn  the  eastern  exlrrm* 
V^  ity  a  branch  proceeds  into  France,   in  a  northeasterly   direction 
till  it  reaches  the  sources  of  the  Loire,  where  it  divides  into    two 
branchea,  one  of  which  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction  between 
Ihe  Loire  and  the  Rhone,  and  the  other  in  a  nurth westerly  direc- 
tion towards  the  centre  of  France. 

3.  Thfi  Alp*,  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Europe,  form  the  nortli- 
ern  boundary  of  Italy,  separating  it  from  France,  Switzerland  uni] 
Germanv,  Thcv  are  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  with  one  end  rest- 
ing on  the  gull  of  Genoa  an<)  Ihe  other  on  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
VBrioa»  chain?  proceed  from  the  Alps  in  utmost  every  direction. 
The  Jlpenninti  commence  near  the  Mediterranean  at  the  S.  W. 
extremit}-,  and  pursuing  an  easterly  cour^ie  around  the  gulf  of 
Genoa,  turn  to  Ihe  S.  \L.  and  pass  in  that  direction  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Italy.  Another  chain  comniences  near  the  head 
ofthegulfof  Venice  at  Ihe  S.E-  eslremlty  of  the  main  range, 
ami  pursuing  at  (irsl  a  southoaslerly  course,  passes  in  a  setnicirr 
calar  form  through  Ihe  centre  of  European  Turkey,  and  ternu- 
nates  on  the  Black  sea  at  Cape  Emineh,  in  la).  43°  30"  N.  The 
principal  northern  branch  of  the  Alps  is  Ihe  Movvt  Jura  chain, 
which  commi^nces  near  (ienova,at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Swit- 
icerland,  and  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  forms  Ihe  boundary 
between  Switzerland  and  France,  after  which  it  continues  lo  run 
ia  a  northerly  direction,  under  the  name  of  the  Voi^rt,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Rhine,'a8  far  as  the  parallel  of  50°  N.  lat.  Be- 
sides thes,!  three  principal  branches,  Ihe  Alps  throw  olT  numerous 
inferior  chains  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  which  overspread 
nearly  the  whole  southern  half  of  Germany. 

4-  The  CiirpatliUin  mofintaitu  encircle  Hungary  on  three  sides, 
Sepaniting  it  from  Germany  on  the  N.  W.  from  Gaticia  on  the 
N.  E.  and  from  Turkey  on  the  S.  C.  At  the  southeast  extremity 
ofthe  range,  a  bnnch  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction  across  Ihe 
Danube  In  the  centre  ofEuropean  Turkey,  connecting  the  Car- 
pathian mountain?  ^vilh  the  great  eastern  brnnch  of  the  Alps- 
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At  the  N.  W.  eztremitj  also  they  are  looselj  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Germany. 

Face  of  the  country.]  Norway  and  Sweden  are  moaniainom 
The  countries  included  in  the  three  southern  peniiisuias,  viz. 
Fortugiil.  Spain,  Italy  and  Turkey,  are  also  traversed  by  mountaiB 
raniflfps.  The  same  description  applies  to  a  larg'e  portion  of 
Hunsfary,  the  southern  half  of  Gt^rmany,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  southeastern  part  of  France.  All  the 
nortliern  and  western  parts  of  France  are  hilly.  The  rest  oi 
continental  Europe,  compriKjng  Netherlands,  Denmark,  the  north- 
ern part  of  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  consists  chiefly  of  piainii 

Climnie]  As  lespects  climate  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  regions,  very  unequal  in  extent  The  first  comprehendt 
all  helow  the  parallel  of  45^  N.  lat.  This  is  the  climate  of  ihe 
olive,  the  vine,  the  mulberry  and  the  orange.  The  second^  and 
much  the  largest,  includes  all  between  the  parallels  of45°«od 
65^  This  is  the  climate  of  wheat,  flai,  oats,  hemp,  &c.  The  fine 
is  also  cultivated  successfully  as  high  up  as  the  paralUl  of  50^. 
The  Mi'ref  region,  including  all  above  the  parallel  of  6a^,  has  a 
gloomy  and  desolate  aspect.  The  pines*and  Hrs  at  first  cover  the 
hills  with  their  constant  mantle  of  dark  green,  but  towards  the 
northern  part  evory  species  ofvegetalde  which  is  useful  to  man 
entirely  fails ;  and  nothing  appears  but  dwarf  trees  and  a  few 
scattered  bushes. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Situation  and  Extent.]  Great  Britain,  the  largest  of  the  Enro- 
pean  inland:),  is  sittialed  between  50  and  58^  N.  lat.  and  is  hound- 
ed N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  E,  by  the  North  sea  or  German 
Ocf  au  ;  S.  by  the  English  channel,  and  \V.  by  St  George -s  chan- 
Del  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  580  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  on  an  average  150  broad,  the  area  being  computed  at 
88,573  square  milc-^.  The  figure  of  the  island  is  very  irregular, 
bnt  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  wedge,  being  narrow  in  the 
porLliern  part,  and  ^rowiner  broader  towards  the  south,  and  its 
whole  coafit  is  deeply  penetrated  by  bays,  creeks  and  estuaries, 
which  afford  many  safe  and  commodious  harbors. 

Divisions.]  The  island  is  divided  into  North- Britain  or  Scot- 
land, and  South-Britain  or  England  including  Wales. 


ENGLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent.]     This  country  is  bounded  N.  by  Scotland, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Tweed,  and  a  line  run- 
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■ong:  in  a  southweslerly  direcrion  to  thp  Frith  of  Solway ;  E.  by 
the  Q(-rai»'i  Occnn;  S.  bj  ihe  English  chaoofl;  and  W.  I.v  St. 
Genrge^e  chrtnnel.  It  ^steads  from  SO"  to  55°  40'  N-  lal.  i>nd  con- 
Uina  ut<,3J5  square  miles,  oi' wtaich  number  5U,51U  are  id  England 
and  SMb  ore  in  Wale^. 

DniMtoM.]  Ent^latid  is  (livitlecl  Inlo  40  oun  tie  a,  and  Wales  into 
12,  which  kreiriveti  ia  the  rulluwiog  table,  arranged  in gvOgrB[)b- 
ical  order. 

Counfiu.  Sq.milifr.    Pop.inimi.     Chirf  loimi- 

rNorthumherliind,      1,I]09      17:^,161     Newcastle. 


Sis 

Cumberland, 

I, ■191 

133.744 

Carlisle. 

Borthera 

Durham, 

1,040 

177.636 

Durham. 

cnun- 

Yorkshire, 

6,013 

973,113 

Vork. 

■      ties. 

Westmoreland, 

722 

45,952 

Applehy, 

k. 

,  LanCHflhirc, 

l,eoti 

828,300 

Lnnca«ter- 

■HPMr  . 

Cheshire, 

i,un 

227,031 

Chc'tcr. 

WtirS^t- 

[.ahroi-shire, 
ifftreforJsbire, 

1,403 

I'J  1,398 

Shrewsbury 

tag  on 

971 

91,073 

Hereford. 

Wale*. 

M6 

62,127 

W  on  mo  111  h. 

Noitinghaipshire, 

774 

16^,UU0 

Noliii>ghai*. 

DerbjBhiw, 

1,077 

185,487 

nofhy. 

Stafibrdsbire& 

1,196 

296,153 

StatToril.   -J 

816 

160,419 

Leicestdfv^l 

Rutlandshire, 

200 

16,380 

Okirhnm.  ^ 

ttr«We 

NnrlhamiiLonsIiire 

,     %& 

141,350 

NorlhamploK 

■Bkllaoil. 

Warwickshire, 

984 

K  8,73.5 

Warwick, 

Worceslersliire, 

674 

160,546 

Worcester. 

Gloucesfcrshire, 

'i.iaa 

285,5  M 

Glouccflcr. 

Onrordshire, 

'7-18 

119,191 

Ok  ford. 

748 

117,650 

Ayiesbury- 

.  Bedrordshire, 

4m 

70,213 

Bedford. 

Lined  nth  ire, 

2,7«7 

S37.89I 

Lincoln 

Hiintiii[rdoashirc, 

3.15 

4^,203 

MuQlingdon- 

Camhriilgeshire, 

£811 

101,109 

( Jam  bridge. 

Egbt 

Norfolk, 

2,013 

291,999 

Norwich. 

cuteiD. 

Suffulk, 

1,566 

236,211 

Ipswich. 

Ewex, 

I,5i!5 

2:>2,473 

Hertfordshire, 

608 

111,654 

Hertford. 

Middlesex, 

297 

953,270 

London. 

Three 

(  S.irry, 

811 

393,85V 

Goilford. 

MUth- 

?  Kent, 

1,462 

373,095 

Maidstone. 

easlern. 

(.■Sussex, 

1,461 

190,083 

Lewes, 

Four 
son 

(Berkshire, 

744 

118,277 

Iteadinff. 

IVViltshire, 

1.283 

193,823 

Salisbury. 

em 

i  Hampshire, 

1,533 

245,080 

Winchcslci; 

'Dorsetshire, 

1,129 

124,693 

Dorchester. 

Three 

i  Somersetshire, 

1,549 

303,180 

TaunloQ. 

aouih- 

^Devonshire, 

2,403 

383,308 

Exeter. 

westem 

i  Cornwall, 

1,407 

216,667 

LatinceEto»~ 
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Six 
North 
Wales. 


Six 
South 
Wales. 


Counliei,  Sq,  tnilet, 

fnintsliirc,  309 

Dpnhighskire,  731 

Carnarvonshire,  775 

Ansfleflea,  402 

Merionethfthire,  691 

L  Montgromeryshire,  982 

fKatinorshire,  455 

Canlig^anshire,  736 

.  Pemhrokeshire,  575 

I  Caermarthendhire,  926 

I  Brecknockshire,  731 

L  Glamorganshire,  822 


Pop.  in  181 
46,518 
33,111 
49,336 
37,045 
30,924 
5K93I 
20,900 
50,260 
60,6 1 5 
77,217 
37,735 
85,067 


1.    Chief  toicnr. 

Flint. 

Denbiiifh. 

Carnarvon. 

Beaumaris. 

Bala. 

Montgromery. 

Prepteign. 

Cardigan. 

Pembroke. 

Caermartheo. 

Brecknock. 

Caerdiflf, 


Mountains,]  Along  the  whole  western  side  of  the  coantr}',  from 
Cornwall  to  Scotland,  there  are  ranges  of  mountains,  which  may 
be  considered  as  forming  one  connected  chain.  They  overspread 
all  the  counties  of  Wales,  in  which  country  the?  attain  their  great- 
est elevation;  Snowdon,  the  loftiest  summit  in  South-Britain,  risii^ 
here  to  the  height  of  3,5 17  feet,  and  Plynlymon  to  2,463  feet. 
Two  lower  ranges  of  hills  also  commence  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
the  island,  and  extend  completely  across  the  country;  one,  pass* 
ing  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  southern  counties,  ter- 
minates near  the  ptrait  of  Dover;  and  tho  other,  stretching  toward^ 
the  N.  E.  in  an  irregular  waving  line,  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  and  terminates  on  the  eastern  coast  near  Flam* 
borough  head,  in  lat.  51^  i)'  N. 

Face  of  the  country.]  The  face  of  the  country  in  Eofirlnnd  is 
beautifully  variegated.  In  some  parts  verdant  plains  extend  a< 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  watered  by  copious  stream*,  and  cov- 
ered with  innumerable  cattle.  In  others  the  pleasing  vicissitudes 
of  gently  rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fertile  in  com,  waving 
with  wood,  and  interspersed  with  meadows,  offer  the  most  de- 
lightful landscapes  of  rural  opulence  and  beauty.  Some  tracti 
abound  with  prospects  of  the  more  romantic  kind ;  lofty  moun- 
tains, cragy  rocks,  deep  narrow  dells  and  tumbling  torrontf. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  as  a  contrast  to  so  m«iny  agreeable  scenes, 
the  gloomy  features  of  black,  barren  moors  and  wild  uncultivated 
heaths.  On  the  whole,  however,  few  countries  have  a  smaller 
proportion  of  land  absolutely  sterile  and  incapable  of  culture. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  England  is  linlijo  to  suilden  and 
frequent  chancfo',  and  to  "Treat  variations  of  drvup.^^i  and  moisture. 
Oiviog  to  it<«  insular  situation,  the  extriMUfs  bo!h  of  heat  and  cuM 
arcr  tempered,  and  neither  the  risjnr  of  ivinttT  nf»r  tlip  heats  oj' 
summer  are  iVlt  here  in  the  same  deijree  as  in  correfspiiadinu 
latitiid.^s  on  the  continent.  Hnire,  wliilo  in  u inter  the  <edpor(* 
oftforrnnnv  and  the  Netherlan.ls  are  locked  up  uilh  ii.*',  lluy^r 
of  r.n«;l:ind  are  oprn  at  all  .-ta'-ons.  .No  country  in  tlie  world 
pi'iiniis  displiiVii  s»nch  a  rirh  iind  nriit'i>rm  verdure  during;;' so  Lirsr^j 
a  pnrli'in  oftlu*  year;  for  rhe  cMA  in  \vint«*r  is  never  so  soieri- 
'»%  to  dr^trov  v«»!;'»talioiK  nor  in  summer  dues  the  bloom  of  nal'jr' 
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JTither  unier  parching  Keats  a.-<  in  more  loulhern  climntes.  The 
aummeritelilombeg'ins  witbanyctfeciorconslaiicj  tielbre  Ihp  mid- 
dle or  enil  of  June.  Tbe  ensuing  monthi  of  Julj,  Au);int  and  Sep- 
Um-'CT  are  ol'ipn  oppreMivcly  hnt.  In  rhe  Dorthera  cnurttics.  ihe 
month  of  Ociuber  mny  be  fai<t  lo  iixher  in  the  winter  » ilh  raw, 
wft,  unsettled  ive:ither,  aad  Naveaiber  seldnm  advances  I'ar  be- 
fore the  same  weaibercommeDcea  in  [he  south. 

Soil  and  Productions-  \  *l  he  richest  goil  is  found  in  the  soulh- 
ern  and  midland  counttei.  Toward*  the  north  th(^  country  t**'' 
takes  of  the  barrf  oneai  of  the  neig'iorin^  lirotland ;  the  eastern 
coa^it  is  in  maajr  pari*  sandy  naA  manhy,  nhiie  Wales  and  all  the 
weitem  counties  are  covered  with  mountains,  interspersed  indeed 
with  valcB  of  great  fertility.  In  no  country  is  agriculture  more 
thoroughly  understood  or  pursued  in  a  grander  !>tyle.  The 
nubility  and  gentry  mostly  residing  upon  their  ^states  in  summerf 
oflen  retain  considerable  farms  in  their  own  hands,  and  prac- 
tise  and  encourage  every  agricultural  improvement.  Of  the 
3S,000.000  acrea  which  EdcIaoiJ  is  supposed  to  coniain,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  aboui  lU,&(H),a00  lire  in  tillage,  I4,U00,L>00  in  paa* 
taraire,  and  the  remainder  uncultivated.  Of  the  ll>,500,000  acrea 
in  tillage,  about  3,500,000  are  occupied  with  barley  and  oats, 
2,000,000  niih  peas,  beans,  buckwheat,  vetches,  &c  8.000,000 
with  wheat,  and  the  remaining  3,000,000  remain  as  fallow,  oi  iit 
a  coarse  of  turnips.  Of  Ihe  unctiltivaied  lands  about  3,000,000 
acres  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  a  slaie  of  cultivation. 

Rhtr,  ]  The  four  largest  rivers  are  The  Severn,  in  the  .S.  W. 
the  Thames,  in  the  S.  E.  the  Humber,  in  the  N.  E.  and  the  Mer- 
ney,  ID  the  N.  W.  The  Stvtm  rises  id  the  mooalaia  arPlynlymoa 
in  North  Wales,  and  after  pursuing  an  easterly  conn*  forsom» 
distance,  turns  to  the  south,  and  then  lo  the  souihweat,  and  fallit 
iDto  the  Bristol  channel.  Itis  200  miles  long,  and  it  Darigs' 
ble  almost  lo  its  source,  though  with  difficulty  ob  accoDot  of  Ihb 
shallows.  Its  principal  branches  are  the  Avod  from  tlie  eatt* 
and  the  Wye  from  the  west. 

The  Thantt)  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  kioffdom,  near 
6loticeeter  on  the  Severn,  and  pursuing  a  course  S.  of  £.  for  1 40 
inlles,  falls  into  the  German  ocean.  It  is  navigable  for  lai^a 
tnerchanl  ship-'  to  London,  ^0  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  bargM 
alnott  to  its  source. 

The  Humbtr  is  a  broad  river,  or  rather eatoaiyffoTniedb;  the. 
anion  of  the  Trent  and  the  Ouse.  Th«  T'rsMt  rises  near  the 
tentre  of  the  kingdom,  and  pursues  a  northeasterly 'coarse  of 
nere  than  100  miles  before  it  joins  the  Ouse.  it  is  aarinable 
to  Burton.  The  Ouit  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Yore  and 
the  Swale,  and  flowing  S.  E-  receives  the  Wharft,  the  Dermtta 
and  the  Aire.  It  thus  fofms  the  drain  by  which  nearly  all  the 
waters  of  the  extensive  county  of  Yorkshire  are  conveyed  to 
theHumher. 

The  MtMty  fitlls  into  St.  George^s  channel  by  a  broad  moath, 
DAer  a  ^oulhwcsierly  coarse  of  not  more  than  60  mi  tea  in  a  direct 
line.    It  is  navignble  nearly  lo  itsaoarce. 
39 
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TIio  ollicj*  consitleralie  rivprs  ;ire  Iho  7'trff/.',  wlifcli  forifi'i 
part  ot'thc  bouuilary  botwc«Mi  Kml^IjuuI  anJ  J^colland ;  Ibe  Tyne^ 
\\\r^  H'cirr  i\m\  tho  Tcis^  wiuc.h  <-:«ch}ir^o  ihirnselv^s  into  the 
Xof-'Ji  >ou  hetwcon  the  Twoc**!  ami  tlie  llnmlicr;  the  IVitham^ 
tiii'  I'/cUiiud  jii;.!  tho  Grciit  Ous?^  v.hich  tall  inio  the  estuary 
cull. '(I  tlio  \Va<h;  and  lai<tly,  the  /JtT,  which  Tills  into  St.  George's 
channi^lni^ar  the  nimjth  of  the  Mersey. 

Cif'icf  Tozcns.]  The  four  principal  commercial  towns  <?iand  on 
orticai'  the  four  principal  rivers ;  Ijornhn,  on  the  ThdmBs,  in  the 
S.  E.  ;  Bristol^  near  the  Sev^^nu  in  the  S.  W  ;  Liverpool n  on  the 
Mer.-ev,  in  tliG  N.  W. ;  and  //w//,  cm  the  Humher,  in  the  N".  E. 

London,  the  capital  of  the  kinc^dom,  the  a^reatest  city  in  Europe, 
an  I  in  commerce,  wealth,  manufacture?,  arts,  literature,  and  char- 
it.il>le  institutions,  the  tir?t  city  in  the  world,  standi  on  hoth  sides 
of  the  Triames,  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  its  widest  sense,  Lon* 
don  comprehends  the  city  of  ihat  name  and  its  liberties,  with  the 
city  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  the  boroun^h  of  Houthwark,  and 
nearly  30  of  the  contiguous  villaffcs.  Its  ji^reatesl  length  is  from 
E.  to  W.  nearly  seven  miles  :  the  circumfv=^rence  is  about  30 
miles,  and  the  included  area  11,520  acres.  The  city  of  London, 
the  eastern  division,  is  the  place  where  business  i«  transacied,and 
consists  chiefly  of  shops,  warehouses,  wharves,  &c.  Westminster, 
the  western  division,  contains  the  royal  palaces,  the  houses  of 
lords  and  commons,  the  courts  of  law  and  government  ofRces. 
Southtvark,  the  southern  division,on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
is  devoted  to  commerce  and  ship-building,  and  is  distinguished  hy 
t  vast  number  of  manufactories,  irou-founderies,  glass-houses,  &c. 

The  main  streets  of  London  run  parallel  with  the  Thames 
from  E.  to  \V.  and  the  cross  streets  run  mostly  from  N.  to  S. 
Some  of  them  are  narrow,  but  they  are  all  well  paved,  with 
granite  stones  in  the  middle,  and  flag  stones  for  foot  passengers, 
on  the  sides.  Underneath  the  pavements  are  large  vaulted 
sewers,  which  carry  off*  all  the  filth  of  the  city  into  the  Thames. 
The  subterranean  works  of  London,  consisting  of  sewers,  drains, 
water-pipes  and  gas-pipes,form  an  extensive  and  curious  collection. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  public  buildings  : 
L  Tne  Cathedral  church  of  St.  PauU  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
city,  and  the  most  distinguished  specimen  of  architectuio  in  the 
British  empire,  is  500  feet  long,  223  broad,  and  340  high,  to  the 
lop  of  the  cross.  2.  rr«5^/nT«5/fr-.'?6//n/ is  a  pr**nd  Gothic  ediiice, 
and  is  the  €anctuar\'  of  the  illustrious  dead,  kings,  statesmen, 
warriors,  poets  and  philosophers.  3.  The  three  royal  palaces  in 
Westminster,  viz.  St.  James^  Palace,  Buckinfrham  House,  and  Carl- 
ton  Ififujie,  4.  The  To-joer  of  London^  ancientl}' a  royal  palace, 
but  now  used  as  a  state-prison  and  depositor}'  for  arms,-  records, 
jewels  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  crown.  5.  The  Bank 
of  En^land^  an  immense  pile  of  building.  G.  Westminster  HaU^ 
one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  Europe.  7.  The  Alannon  House^ 
the  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  8.  The  London  •l/on- 
vment^  a  noble  pillar,  202  (eet  high,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
great  fire  of  1006.     9.   Waterloo  Bridge,  one  of  the  noblest  struc- 
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Inras  ef  tlie  kiotl  in  {he  world,  l.itill  of  -ranile,  iit  nn  cx{icnsn 
ofmorellinn  £1,000,000.  ll  wosbegun  lolCl  I,  nod  comi>l''lflil 
Td  18 IT-  BcMiles  ibeM  niiil  numerou<  otbor  public  Lmliiiti^  Lon- 
don contains  more  IliHt)  500  church«>f,  22  lio^iiUflls,  l!i  a«^lum*i 
18  pnxam,  107  alms-lioupcii,  nnit  SO  difi><'n*iin<<*. 

Tlie  [irmcipul  theMlrca  uri*  those  of  l)rury-lanf,  CortnhgifJta 
Mti<]  the  H.njmarktt.  I'uuxhali  gnnlmi  nrc,  pri'h^i)j!'.  tlli-  iitoK 
lirilliaut  iini)  mHgaJlicent  \>\ar.v  of  piililic  iiiniifnmi*»t  in  Eurupc- 
H^  Park,  on  the  we*t  t\Ae  of  (lie  city,  cinitHina  391  ncres,  nnri 
iaihe  f^raail  Sunday  rcsottorpec]ealriansnntl(^i]u<;i>triHn«  rromllifi 
melropoiia. 

Tiic  commerce  of  Ihe  port  empljys  3,000  vp"=el*,  mcikKiirii)» 
COi',00'1  tmn,  Mtid  tu!i[niu>l  liy  '15,l'0U  Neiimen.  The  nnnuiil  value 
of  the  puporu  and  itnporls  is  £70.000,000,  nenrl^  two  lliinb  of 
tliP  wlii'l*'  traifp  of  llie  kiiii^iloui.  Th«  inanulnrtures  ciMtxii't 
chiefly  of  silh,  cutlery,  JPWL-Irv,  wnlclies,  cm  g-liia*.  buolm,  rar- 
riagL><,  nnH  other  file  gnuiM  »nfl  nrticlos  of  et^^unf  ma.  Tlir 
matinlUclnrPs  of  bHIi  in  )|ipitnlfiel<U,  and  of  watcliei  in  C'Icrk«D- 
well,  u?iri..)ly  employ  abrnii  7.0O0  people  e«ch.  [n  jienenti  llic 
London  maniifacturos  are  celrampil  tlu-  mo»l  eicellenlof  their 
(respective  kinds,  itDil  produce  highor  price*  tUui  tbcae  of  •t^ 
olherplace.  The  population  in  IQtl,  orcortliog  to  the  Cnnviw, 
was  1,011,6'Kt,  and  th«  number  of  inhabited  hnu«r«  Nl.TJS. 
Among  the  calntnilies  rpcrtrded  in  the  history  of  tlir  city,  are  th'i 
grealplajue  in  IG66,  nhich  carricii  oil' more  than ';0,0LHJ  person?, 
and  the  great  Gre  which  brok<>  out  in  the  fiillDwin^  jciir,  and  de- 
stroyed 13,900  dtvellinK  housee,  D9  churches,  and  other  building*, 
rallied  in  all  at  £10,730,500. 

Briiiol  is  117  milea  we?t  of  London,  on  the  river  Avon,  which 
13  navigable  for  ahipn  of  great  burden  down  to  the  Severn,  fuor 
Utile*  distant,  where  commences  the  Bristol  channel.  The  har- 
bor formerly  labored  under  serious  inconveniences,  ships  being 
left  aground  at  the  retreat  of  the  tides,  which  here  rise  to  the 
height  of  40  feet;  but  since  1G03  extensive  works  have  hoen 
erected,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £600,000,  by  means  of  which 
.every  dilFicully  has  been  removed,  and  merchant  ships  of  nil  bur- 
dens now  lie  constantly  altoat,unil  enter  or  leave  the  harbor  at 
any  time  of  the  tide. 

The  houses  in  the  older  parts  of  the  totvn  are  boilt  principally 
of  wood,  and  are  crowded  together  in  narrow,  irregular  streets, 
but  those  of  more  recent  erection,  particularly  towards  the 
Buhurlwand  outshirt^,  cim^ist  of  bricic  and  stone,  and  are  disposed 
in  spacious  streets  and  s<iiiarcs.  All  bulky  articles  are  conveyed 
through  the  city  on  slcdtTcs,  carts  not  being  admitted  for  fear  of 
dnmaging  the  arches  of  the  vaults  and  sewers,  which  arc  made 
under  all  the  streeti>.  There  are  18  churches,  all  of  them  neat 
and  beauliriillv  decorated,  besides  numerous  meeting  houses,  and 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters  of  almost  every  denomination. 
Several  of  the  buildings  fur  commercial  purposes  are  elegant  edi- 
fices, and  Iho  ciiy  lia"  lonj;  been  famous  for  its  numerous  and  veil 
conducted  charitable  institutions. 
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Amongf  tke  manufactaring  establishments  are  20  elaaa-honaet, 
18 '■uipir  refiDeries,  and  nameroos  distilleries.  Itsbraa»  woifa 
«re  tha  most  ezten^iive  in  England.  Bristol  hn^  lon^  been  engaged 
in  a  very  extensive  foreign  trade,  though  it  has  not  made  such 
rapid  advancefi  as  many  other  ports,  and  particularly  its  great 
xivaf,  Liverpool.  Its  foreign  connections  are  chiefly  with  the 
West  Indies ;  and  its  commerce  with  Ireland  is  also  ver\  exten- 
•ive.  Its  internal  commerre  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  ?<ev- 
erh,  and  the  numerons  canals  with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
population,  in  1811,  was  76,433.  About  a  mile  west  of  Bristol, 
close  to  the  river,  is  the  village  of  the  Hot  Wells,  celebrated  for 
a  warm  spring  which  hai»  been  found  a  powf  Ho)  remedy  in  vari- 
ous diseases,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  and  the  Aih* 
iooable. 

lAverpoftl  is  206  miles  N.  W.  of  London,  near  the  month  of  the 
lieriey,  which  opens  to  it  a  ready  access  te  the  sea,  while  a  great 
ayMem  of  canal  navigation  affords  an  inland  communicatioD  with 
all  parts  of  England.  The  town  extends  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  about  three  miles,  and  on  an  average,  about  a  mile  io- 
land.  On  the  river  side  lie  the  docks,  wharves  and  ware-hoi9es, 
in  one  immense  range.  Towards  the  interior  the  town  is  pro- 
longed into  nomerou*  suburbs,  consisting  of  the  villaa  and  coimtfy 
houoen'of  the  i^ealthy  citizens.  ' 

The  houses  are  buik  of  brick  and  covered  wiUi  slate.  The 
streets  are  mostly  spacious  and  airy,  some  of  them  elegant,  and 
the  greater  part  lighted  with  gas.  The  public  baildinga  are  in  a 
style  of  costly  elegance  and  splendor  suited  to  the  opulence  of  the 
inhabitants  The  exchange  buildingi«,  erected  in  1 805,  at  an  ei- 
pense  of  £100,000,  are  perhaps  the  mo(>t  splendid  stmctore  ever 
raised  in  modem  times  for  purposes  purely  GomnieirciaL  There 
are  at  present  20  churches  in  the  city  attached  to  the  establish* 
ment.  and  a  greater  number  of  chapels  belonging  to  f  arioos  de- 
nominations of  dissenters.  The  Liverpool  docks  are  very  nume- 
rous and  form  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  port.  They  co? er  in 
all  an  area  of  77  acres,  and  are  superior  \fi  those 'of  any  other 
port  in  Great  Britain. 

The  growth  of  Liverpool  in  population  and  commerce  has  been 
remnrkublv  npid.  In  1700  the  number  of  inhabitanis  was  onlv 
6,000  ;  in  181 1  it  wait  94,376,  exclusive  of  7,000  sailors  and  the 
inh^ihitanis  of  the  viOages  nearly  connected  with  the  town,  which 
would  have  made  probably  120,000.  The  number  of  re»el« 
wh.ch  paid  dock  duties  in  ICID,  wa*  7.849,  measuring  867,318 
trn<i.  The  most  important  branch  of  commerce  is  the  trade  with 
Ip'land,  and  next  to  this  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  More  than  three  fourths  of  all  the  commerce  betwerrx 
Gr^at  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  carried  on  from  this  port. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  pn.sperity  of  Liverpool  is  itn  Conner- 
tion  bv  moans  of  canals  with  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
norrhpmconniies. 

//»'//,  or  Kinagton  upon  IhilU  is  1 74  miles  north  of  LondoD,en  ihf 
Humber,  at  the  point  where  this  river  receives  the  HqIL    From 
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Ihe  point  where  (he  lwf>  rivem  meet  tlie  (furn  esfenels  westward 
nearly  two  mili-!i  along  Ihe  north  bank  of  the  Humber,  and  ralhrr 
more  Borlhward  alon^  the  we«t  bank  of  the  Hull.  From  the 
•tr^RU  which  line  Ihe  Hull  and  the  Huraber  others  lirnncb  off 
into  the  interior;  from  (he  former  towards  the  we"!,  and  from  the 
latter  towards  the  north,  crossing  each  other  in  variou*  places, 
though  irregularly.  There  are  numeroni!  dock*  along  the  banks 
of  the  rirers,  aomc  of  which  are  of  great  extent.  The  old  dock, 
which  enter*  immediately  from  the  river  Hnll,  about  300  yards 
from  iti  miutb,  i»  200  yards  long.  85  feet  wide  and  22  feet  deep, 
co^vin?  xn  area  of  10  acres  and  capable  of  containing  130  ves- 
aeU  of  3<30  ions.  Almnsi  the  whole  town  is  of  brick,  and  in  gen- 
eral well   built,  paved,  and  lighted. 

The  town  is  admirably  situated  for  trade  ;  the  Hiimbcr,  on 
which  it  otands,  bein?  the  common  outlet  of  the  Derweot,  the 
Ouse,  the  Aire,  the  Don.  and  the  Trent  ;  rivers  which  spreud 
out  widely  and  open  communication"  with  all  the  northern  nod 
central  parti  of  I  he  kingdom.  The  foreign  trade  is  principdlly 
to  the  rtaltic ;  but  a  reg'dar  iraHic  is  also  kept  up  with  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  the  VVest  Indies  and  America.  Hull  is  more 
(•»ten«i»ely  engaged  In  the  whale  fiiihery,  by  far,  than  any  other 
pOrf  in  Briiain.  'The  number  nf  whale  ships  for  several  years 
past  has  beeii  abo'it  60.  The  population  of  the  (own  in  1311  was 
S6,79S.  but  including  sailors  and  the  adjoining  villages  it  is  up- 
wards uf  40,000. 

Piirtimout/i,  the  principal  rendezro'i?  of  the  Rrilieh  navy,  is  in 
tbe  English  chaonei,  on  the  we<t  side  of  the  ishnd  of  Porl*ea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  termed  Portsmouth  harbor.  This  harbor 
ilecidedly  eicels  every  other  in  Great  Britain  for  capaciotuness, 
ilepth  and  security.  It  is  capable  of  containing  almost  the  whole 
|tritish  navy,  and  the  largest  ships  may  ride  in  it  with  safety  in 
the  most  violent  s'orms,  and  ivilhout  touching  the  ground  even  at 
the  lowest  tide.  Another  capital  advantage  of  the  harbor  is  the 
neighborhood  of  the  famous  roadstead  of  Spithead,  between 
Portsmouth  niid  Ibe  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  so  spacious  that  it  can 
contain  1,000  sail  of  vessels  in  the  greatest  security.  The  dock- 
yard of  Portsmouth  i*  a  vast  establishment,  provided  with  every 
thing  necFs-ary  fnr  bnilding,  repairing  and  equipping  the  largest 
fleets.  More  iban  1,000  workmen  hare  been  sometimes  employ- 
ed in  it  at  one  time.  The  forlitications  of  the  town  are  the  moat 
complete  and  regular  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  deemed  impi^g- 
nable.  The  population  in  1811,  including  the  snbnrbs,  was  40,667, 

Plymouth,  celebrated  for  its  harbor  and  docks,  is  816  railel  W. 
by  S.  of  London,  at  the  head  of  the  capacious  haven  of  Plymontb 
Sound,  whirh  i^  formed  at  the  confluence  of  the  riven  Pljm  and 
Tamar.  The  Plym  enters  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Sound,  and  the 
Tamar  on  tlie  W.  and  Ibe  buildings  extend  over  the  tongne  of 
land  included  between  them.  The  totvo  of  Plymouth  occupies 
(he  eastern  part  of  this  tongue  of  tand  being  at  ibe  month  of  the 
Plym,  and  Hboiil  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west,  on  the  Tamar, 
itands  the  Dockj  or  Plymouth  Dock,  a  separate  town,  bat  con-* 
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cooAcqiience  of  the  facilities  aflbrdod  by  this  system  ior  raising  (he 
supphes,  the  counlry  has  gone  on  for  nearly  a  century  in  adding 
to  the  load  of  its  debt,  nntil  nearly  half  its  income  is  noiv  absorbed 
ill  ihe  unprofitable  exponce  of  pa^ini;  the  interest  due  lo  the  na- 
tional creditors.  In  1701  the  national  debt  was  only  £6,748,080; 
in  1811)  It  was  £791,867,313,  and  the  interest  about  £30,000,000. 

Revenue. \  Taxation  has  kept  pace  with  the  accumulation  of 
debt  All  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption,  every  transfer 
of  property,  evpry  species  of  luxurious  expence  is  subjected  to 
heavy  taxes.  The  most  productive  branches  of  the  revenue 
are  tbe  excise,  (he  customs,  and  tbe  stamps,  particularly  the  6rst. 
The  amount  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1813, 
was  £G9,240,1  'i3 ;  oi  which  Tngland  yielded  £59,014,416  ;  Ire- 
land £5,7u5,816,  and  Scotland  £4,519,892. 

Army,]  The  army  on  the  peace  establishment,  in  1815,  con- 
sisted of  129,000  men;  but  during  the  late  war,  the  troops'  immedi- 
ately belonging  to  the  nation  amounted  to  more  than  600,000, 
and  the  whole  number  of  men  in  arms  throughout  the  British 
po^ses!<i(ins  was  computed  at  above  a  million. 

yVavy.]  The  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  In  1811  it  consisted  of  254  ships  of 
the  line,  34  fiftv  gun  ships,  Q80  frigates,  and  523  smaller  vessels. 
For  this  immense  fleet  the  number  of  seamen  and  marines  amount- 
ed to  lOn.uO'S  a  nnmhf^r  which  no  other  country,  ancient  or 
modern,  ooiii<l  hav(  siipjlicd. 

Afaiiufiictures.]  The  manufactures  of  England  are  of  vast 
extiMil  a!id  j^ive  omploymcnt  to  a  large  portion  of  her  popriI»tion: 
and  **uch  is  the  inc:<  nuity  of  her  numerous  arlizans,  sucli  are  the 
coiilrivances  invented  for  the  a^tridgmcnt  of  labor,  such  is  the 
ni.nuloness  with  which  the  industry  of  the  country  is  divided; 
such  »he  pt^rfTtion  to  which  the  workmen,  by  patient  perse- 
vern!ice,  each  in  his  ,  wm  particular  task,  have  brought  their 
re«;pecti\e  arts;  and  lajsily,  so  great  is  (he  capital  which  has  l>een 
a«'cuinulated  during  acres  of  successful  industry,  that  England, 
not  villi' landing  her  heavy  taxation,  and  the  high  Avages  which 
are  pai'l  for  lai)Oi.,  is  still  enabled  in  all  the  countries  to  which 
lipr  conKno(hlies  arc  exported,  to  undersell  the  foreign  manu- 
f.irtiirer  in  his  own  market,  and  to  inundate  almost  every  coimtry 
in  tiie  world  with  English  s(00'!s.  The  principal  manufacturt^s 
ari*  those  of  cot*  on  and  woollen  goods.  Next  to  these  are  the 
liar  iw.in'  m;^niifac(nros  of  iron  and  steel,  copper  and  bra«8.  The 
silk  and  linen  mannfaciures  are  carried  on  in  England,  but  not  to 
nnv  u^:eat  extent.  The  manufacture  of  stockings  is  an  important 
I'l  II  rh  (»l'  indnstry  in  several  counties,  especially  in  Nottins^* 
h  (^n^Sre.  Hnicli-h  earthenware  is  finished  with  beauty  and  taste, 
«in.i  t:  ijre  '.t  vari-tv,  priuripally  at  the  potteries  in  Staffordshire  ; 
n:,.'  'l.-s  i>;  mriiujiacUirod  In  various  parts,  chiefly  in  Newcastle, 
^•■M  '■!  ••!«!  ant!  Lristol.  China  ware  of  ii  very  superior  quality 
i«  nn!  .:i  Derhy  an«*  Worcester.  In  London  every  sort  01  fine 
:«iid  eletrHnt  mauufaclurc  i-s  carried  on. 
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liicl.  »ii<l  inlo  nliirit  (hcsciitlf-rvil  ntprchnn-tizo  i*  nsiitn  roliprloj, 
nliin  liti.obi'il.  t->  ttt  KPnt  tn  Ittlll.  I.ii'fr|)nnl -iiixn.onrfoii.  :ind 
lli-nrt-  nil  ov'T  till"  wiirW.  'I'lip  niiliinin;.  wi'aTiny.  :m(l  vnrioiM 
olli'T  npcrntti  ni  rdimcrlPil  with  thi-  luiinnliiciure,  nrr>  iirniirnv-'d 
(•V  nurlMiiTV.  noil  nf  irly  lhi>  wholp  of*  ilicf  mnrhiiK-i  arf  now 
-•'I  ill  motion  l»  llic  •t<-:im  i-nT<iio.      TliC!  prrc-tiun  :in<l  tipr[>iii!<  iii* 

iron  fiiMiiJcrii-*.  niiil  niini^rna*  nlliiT  ^iilinrilJTMlP  cMnblishnirntf. 
')'ti>'  |>rinri|<.-il  rii'i-^i^  nliicli  lini  rcnilorril  iM.inrlic-iicr  ^o  i;r'at  an 
inipiiriiini  "'I'lii  >niir.iclun'"  I*  if«  nattirJil  •iliinTmn  in  llic  mifttti  of 
i!i"\S.tii^tilil<-  rn-ld*  of  (-[i.i),  nni)  (in  lti>-  li;itik<  nl'ii  nivi-^'iiMc  riv«r, 
).t   riiiMiii  111'  nliii-h,   and  iil'tlii-  tiiriiitii  caiy.iU  coniifCtPil  with  it, 

wcii'-m  mill  r.ilrni  cou-l^  nt' (t»>  i.'lanil.  iiiiil  all  )':tr('«rthc  Inte- 
rior. The  [<i>|iiiliition,  nitliiti  (li>- lii-t  tirti  vfnn.  hn<  ni|iiilly 
iiiri-.i.«c.I.  In  17.-.7  it  «a^  IP.WRi;  in  Iftll.'im.lKIOnn.t  iil  f  rOiTnt 
i-  ('•liniaird  at  fiHTi-  lh<iii  t  lO.iiiHi.  'riic  |<i|lilic  btijldiiiq-i,  jinii«c!i, 
li!'T*rv  am!  rInriMlili'  iiiflilnlio^is,  !cz.  arc  in  >  sU  If  correspuoding 
Willi  the  «|>ul<'nre  of  the  inliiiliitiint* 

l.ffU,  til.'  jir'ncipal  scat  nf  ihe  wonllcn  trade,  if  on  llie  north 
biiiik  ofllii-  river  Aire.  »hic!i  i*  n-tvi-rili)''  Imm  the  lliimttcr  up 
tii  IliP  tuwn,  whrnrv  (he  l.pvd*  mid  Litrrpnel  canitt  |iroci*rd<  on 
IliP  oihiT  liim<l  lo  the  ireM.  It  ha«  th'i*  an  r-n^y  romnimiiration 
Willi  llic  itri-al  dfi"rl«  nn  ihp  0|>p(>-llp  ••liure*  of  the  (::n|:dom,  anil 
bfins;  iim|>ly  "ii|ii)l«'d  with  cnal  from  itn-  in-ig;h''friiiy  mincn.  il  i« 
ailinini1>lv  -it"  ii'-d  fur  h  m.ni'if.irlunne  town.  The  »io-it  romnrk- 
alilo  linitdh""  .t>  l.<'<-.N  i.rp  thr  two  rlnth  ))all>.  uhire  all  llic 
jtriiit  »ali'*  of  rtonlli-n  clotlt  Hike  [dac."'.  Thp  Ifir?--!.  wlicrc  llio 
■lied  <-lo[h>  ar<>  •ol.l.  i*  :..'  >  tV.-f  Irii;; »Tid  I'li!  l-rtail,  ;!ii'!  i<  divided 
inlo  ^^i^  <ii']>;ir'ni>'nt".  r<-"''niMiiiji  fo».'ri'd  •trect*.  ."Hrli  contiiiniiig' 
two  ro«fc  of  .|:ii.d-.  Till-  wliole  n.imi-'T  ofhland!'  i'  llino  Tlir- 
mnrliTt*  ari'  lirld  on  T'n--*il  i}*  nn.l  ;"alnnhv«.  anil  morchart*  ore 
not  |>pnnilt>'d  t"  Imv  or  cvf  ii  look  ■!  il.i-  r!oih  al  itiiy  other  (inn*. 
Thr  maiki'l  ii|"in  nilh  thf  riiiirini;  iif  n  Ik  It :  in  a  ftw  tniiiiilc* 
t)|t-  hall  i<  ti.lcd  with  mrrrhaiits  ;  o.ich  mannfacliirT  apprnrs 
l>i-hiii>l  hi«  own  M^n-l,  and  the  «ale*  iininedialeli'  I'effin.  At  thf! 
end  n(  an  honr  :itid  ?'i  mintiti-4  Ihe  hell  nirnin  i'lrike<t  anil  termi- 
tn;e«  all  till-  iirfiroprtjniT"  Y«-l  in  ihii  short  "pare  rntf*  are  often 
miiilo    to  Ihe   iimoiiiil    of  .tJit.WK).      The   white  rioth  hall  open* 

M-hi-n  the  olln  r  ■tliiiH,  and  i* UTi^iniitar  n'<;ulalion«      Tlh!  tirtl 

••t:\Sf*  of  lh<-  ma II nurture  of  woollen  clotlt  an-  carrieil  (in  in  (he 
lo»n<  and  villa^ei  of  the  ■iirraniDltns  dislricl,  where  Ihe  wool 
got'*  ihi  ouxh  the  nperati'in*  of opinniiie.trenvin^  »nil  fulliiii^.  From 
all  these  fcattercd  e»lahlishmcnl<t  thif  cloth  if  «enl  in  ibt  roii^fi 
ft, lie  lo  thf  cloth  lifll-'  ori.eed'.  and  the  I^ciNmerrhant  complete* 
■lie  unlinitlied  manufjcture.  The  population  of  the  town  in  181) 
V.I*  U'.'i.VH- 

liirminfiham,  Mluated  &T  milef  \.  of  Briolol.  and  10:>  N.  X.  W. 
of  l^iidoit.  Iia"  heen  long  <li5lingni*hed  at  ene  of  the  Cnt  citie< 
in  Ihe  world  for  the  variety  and  iiDportanrc  o^it^l  mamifactim'*'. 
Il  bai  beet  cipecialljr   fainuiM  for  melallic  atlielc^.   pirticitarl* 
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those  of  iron.  Here  are  manufactured  steam  engines,  and  other 
Leavy  iron  machinery^  muskets,  and  all  sorts  of  tire-arms  Ipcks, 
hinges,  buttons,  piastre ws,  buckles,  watch  chains,  vast  quantities 
pf  toys,  &C.  Here  also"  is  a  coining  mill  which  is  capable  of  striking 
between  80,000  and  40,ck)0  pieces  of  money  in  an  hour.  In  the 
various  operations  connected  with  these  manufactures,  every 
complicated  and  ingenious  contrivtince  is  employed  from  the  most 
ponderous  machines,  such  as  steam  engines,  down  to  ihq»e  framed 
for  the  mo^t  nice  and  minute  accuracy.  The  prosperity  of  Bir- 
tningh.im  h»s  been  greatly  promoted  by  various  canals,  which 
connect  it  with  the  coast  and  with  all  parts  of  the  interior.  The 
population  is  85.753.  .  . 

Sheffield^  which  has  rIso  been  long  noted  for  its  hardware  man^ 
ufar lures,  is  situated  36  miles  S.  of  Leeds,  in  a  district  abounding 
in  coal,  on  the  ri\er  Don,  which  opens  a  navigable  communication 
to\he  Aire  and  the  Humber.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  two 
principal  divisions,  viz.  cutler^s  goods  and  plated  goods.  To  the 
tir^t  division  belong  edge-tools,  tiles,  knives  of  all  kinds,  razors, 
snuiTcrs,  scissars,  saw9,  sscy  thcs,  &c.  Plated  goods  comprise  an  ehd- 
less  variety  of  articles,  such  as  tea-urns,  coffee-pots,  cdpK,  candle- 
sticks, tankards,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  plated  goods  is  confined 
to  (he  town  of  Sheffield,  but  that  of  cutler's  goods  extends  to  all 
the  villages  and  hamlets  for  seven  miles  around.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  181 1  was  35,840. 

.  Batli^  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  springs,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Avon,  12  miles  above  Bristol-  It  is  a  famous  resort  of 
invalids  and  votaries  of  pleasure.  The  houses  are  of  very  beau- 
tiful construction,  being  built  of  freestone,  and  Bath  has  long  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  cities  in  Europe.  The  pop- 
ulation is  38.434. 

JVewctistle  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne,  10  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  coal  dii>trict  in  the  world. 
From  this  magazine  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  most  of  the 
sou* hern  coast  of  the  island,  together  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
France,  Netherlands  and  Germany,  have  for  centuries  been  sup- 
piii-d.  The  principal  collieries  are  along  the  Tyne,  both  above 
and  below  the  (own,  and  the  amount  of  coal  annually  exported  is 
more  than  1,500,000  tons.  This  trade  is  an  excellent  nursery  for 
seamen.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  measures  184,149 
tons,  and  employs  8,732  men.  The  populaton  of  Newcastle  in 
1811   was  35,71 1. 

The  other  remarkable  towns  on  the  coast  are,  Faimouth^  near 
the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  is^land,  whence  (rackets  itail  regularly 
to  Spain,  the  West-Indies,  and  other  pans  of  the  world  ;  Brixton 
or  Brightelmstone^  one  of  the  most  fashionable  places  ol  resort  in 
the  kingdom,  particularly  for  sea-bathing ;  Dover,  on  the  strait 
of  the  same  name,  the  principal  place  of  embarkation  for  France ; 
RainsgiUej  a  little  further  on,  fa'nous  for  its  excellent  artificial  har- 
bor, built  at  an  expense  of  £600,000  ;  //arwic/i,  on  the  eastern 
coact,  the  port  from  which  the  packets  sail  regularly  for  Hotland 
and  Germany ;  Yarmouth^  a  little  further  north,  famous  for  the 
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herring"  fi-shrry  ;  Berwick^  on  thie  north  side  of  Ihe  Tweed,  half 
a  rnilo  trom  its  mouth,  famous  for  the  salmon  fishery  ;  Holyhmdy 
in  VVule^;,  at  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  island  o4*  Anglesesi,  wheoice 
th<»  packets  sail  regularly  for  Dnblin  ;  and  Milford  Haven^  at  the 
S  W.  extremity  of  Wales,  famous  for  its  fine  harbor,  and  the 
station  of  the  pac Vie ts  for  Waterford  in  Ireland. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  interior,  not  already  described,  are 
Forib,  on  the  Ouse,  the  second  town  in  rank  in  the  kingdom ;  Ab^ 
Hnghcun  on  the  Trent,  and  Leicester  on  the  Soar,  a  branch  of  the 
Trent,  both  famous  for  the  stocking  manfacture  ;  Aforwich  on  the 
Wensom,  22  mile*  west  of  Yarmouth,  containing  37,000  inhabit- 
ant?', and  noted  for  itii  trade  and  extensive  manufacture*;  Coventry^ 
near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  18  miles  fH.  E.  of  Birmingham, 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  and  watches;  Oxford^  on 
the  Thames,  80  miles  west  of  London,  celebrated  fof'its  oniyer- 
aity,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  public  building^  ;  Cdrfihridgt^  SI 
tn)ie<  N.  of  London,  the  seat  of  another  famous  university;  and 
Windsor^  on  the  Thames,  22  miles  W.  of  London,  the  favorite  coah'^ 
try  re?«idence  of  the  British  kinofs. 

Gannls.]  The  river  Trent  is  navigable  to  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom^  and  it  is  there  connected  by  canals  with  the  Mersey,  the 
SeTem  and  the  Thames.  An  inland  water  conlmunication  is  thus 
opened  between  the  four  great  port?  of  the  kingdom.  London  is 
connectntl  with  Livorpool,  and  Dri*»tol  with  Hull  There  is  bc«ides 
a  canal  from  tho  Severn  to  the  Thamos,  connoctinp:  Bristol  more 
directly  \v\\h  London,  and  another  from  the  Seveni  to  the  Morsej 
connecting  Bristol  directly  with  Liverpool.  The  canal  from  Man- 
chester to  Leeds  completes  the  water  communication  across  the 
island  from  Liv«»rpool  to  Mull.  Bosideu  these  there  are  other 
canals  too  numerous  to  ho  mentioned.  Several  years  since  there 
were  more  than  J.^O,  intersecting^  the  island  in  every  direction, 
and  imparting  life  and  activity  to  commerce  and  manutactures. 

Minerals.]  The  tin  mines  in  Cornwall,  at  the  S.  W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  kinirdom,  are  ?iip|)Osed  to  he  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Copper  is  al-o  proilnced  in  ahundance  in  Cornwall,  the  adjoining 
county  of  DevoiiKhire,  and  some  other  parts  of  Enijland,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  IV.  \V.  part  of  the  island  of  Anglesea.  Lead 
and  iron  are  toimd  in  variou-*  places,  both  in  the  north  and  south. 
The  coal  mines,  the  source  of  so  much  wealth  and  power  to 
Great  Britain,  are  found  in  the  central  and  western  parts,  but  par- 
liculailv  iu  the  nuiilu'f n,  around  Newcastle.  Mines  of  rock  salt 
are  found  near  Liverpool  which  produce  more  than  150,000  tons 
annually 

Government.]  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  constitute 
one  kinicd'»m,  .^tyled  the  United  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  con^^litntion  i*  a  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  sover»iifn  is  cenlrolcd  by  the  influence  of  the  nris- 
tg.j'.irv  in  th'i  hou«e  of  the  peei-s,  and  by  that  of  the  people  in 
\U'  ■  o  !-••  of  comnvon**.  The  house  of  peers  consists  of  all  the 
Tio-  \\y  of  r.ngla'id,  lu  peers  from  Scotland,  Who  are  the  repre- 
sentative- of  the  peerage  of  that  country,  and  2C  from  Ireland,  a** 

•1'^ 


^he  roprc£cnlativoA  of  the  Irish  peems^e.  The  hou^e  of  com- 
inons  consists  ot*G5U  mcmhers,  viz.  513  rcprcsentativrs  from 
iCnglanu  and  Walos^  45  from  Scothind,  and  ]CK>  from  Ireland. 
Thpse  arc  el»'Ctcd  hy  the  ptfopic  in  the  counties  cities  iind  ^or- 
oii^hs.  The  kinjjf,  lords  and  commons  constitute  (he  Irgf^slature, 
;ind  their  joint  cnn'^ont  is  nccpJ!i:»arv  to  the  ptL«^ini^  of  everjr  lair. 
The  kinp^  has  the  sole  power  of  convokinp^,  proroc^inntrv  or  ('i^olr- 
ing^  the  legislature.  The  same  pHrliament,  if  not  previouklv  dis- 
solved,  continues  for  the  term  of  seven  v ears,  after  which  the 
constitution  requires  that  a  new  election  shall  take  |ilace.  The 
executive  power  resides  whfdly  in  the  crown,  and  all  honor*  and 
oflkcs  of  the  state  arc  dispcnied  by  the  !K)vcreig^n.  The  conduct 
of  every  officer,  however,  whether  civil  or  military,  is  saliject  to 
the  invostigration  of  parliament,  which  may  address  the  cronn 
for  the  removal  of  any  of  its  servants,  in  which  c«iic  a  compliance 
with  it"!  wishes  immediatelv  follows. 

Judicature.]  Justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  is  aflinini«tcred 
by  judges  appointed  hy  the  crown^  hut  who  hold  iheir  offices  inde- 
pendent of  il.  The  decisions  of  the  judges  in  the  various  conrli 
have  long  been  famed  for  their  strict  impartiality.  The  trial 
by  jury  is  an  admirable  feature  of  Eneflish  jurisprudence,  ami  it 
justly  considered  at  one  of  the  safeguards  of  liberty  and  property. 
The  criminal  law  is  censured  as  sanguinar}',  and  it  is  certain  that 
of  the  numerous  persons  condemned  to  death  for  petty  crimes*  bj 
lar  the  gfreater  part  are  respited  by  the  humanity  of  the  jnd^et, 
and  g'enerally  suffer  the  mitigated  sentence  of  transportation. 

Population.]     The  population  of  the  United  kingdom,  in  1811, 
was  about  17,000,000,  divided  a9  in  the  tbllowing  lable: 
England,  9,5.)8,827 

Wales,  611,788 

Scotland,  K805,688 

Army,  Navy,  &:c,  G10,500 

Total  in  Great  liritain,       12,50fi,803 

Ireland  supposed,  4,a^HMMX) 


Total  in  the  United  kingdom,  17,09G,8U3 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  about  one  third  in  agriculture. 

Paupers.]  The  number  of  person**  who  received  relief  Vrom 
the  poor  rates  in  luiO.  in  Kiii^land  anil  Wales,  was  more  thin 
J,0(K)..OU(),  or  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  taie« 
for  tho  support  of  the  poor  .imounted  in  that  year  to  nearly 
.C<'^, 00^01)0,  while  in  Scotland  they  were  only  a'  tew  thoiKaod 
jioumU.  In  the  latter  country  there  are  no  poor  nilet,  aveMments 
tor  the  support  of  the  poor  being  made  only  on  evtnordinary 
ocra«.ion*<. 

E'iu ration.]  'Ilie  univeraitips  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are 
amonir  tlie  most  cf»lrbnite<l  in  Europe.  The  unirer«itv  of  dsford 
ton««i«ii*  of  20  roilpges  .«nil  -1  halls,  each  rf  which  formo  an  •  tub- 
ii«>limei)t  within  iitf:\i\  having  it«  own  students  and  teiciier^*  ■oi' 
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'll»  own  MTtaati  ui  r^shtftfM,  whilfl  Ihsy  m  M  anted  onfler 
tbc  fOTcranml  »rtbe  mivenrij.     b  aMitiM  to  prim*  offiem 


ID  Mch  cdlwc  md  hall,  who  iM  tM  im  «rd«r  anil  dwipltBc 

d  nil  tawM.  thcM 

*,n  nnnervoi  public  lactonit  aad  profrMan.  T^  BDm&er  offel- 


STC  preaerTcd,  and  all  tha  libanl  acicacaBKiHl  • 


lowi  rf  444,  mod  tba  wbola  mnrfMr  ornw&Aeta  (■  tb'a  vniremtj' 
bn  'ki  N  abont  3,000,  td  whoa  IVMW  arr  Mintainad  m  the  rare- 
Bur*  oTlba  auTer*it},  aod  (be  ml  li«a  at  IbHr  oara  nprau. 
BMide*  ifc^  coUagaa  m4  balK  tha  Mbar  poUie  caaAlikbiBaDla 
brloof iaf  to  tb*  mwnUy  an  lb»  public  acboab,  lb«  Badtriaa 
librvjr,  cootaiajag  cnm  w  'Iba  ^oat  vahnbla  coHactioB  of  bo(4ii 
aad  ouaiMcripU  u  Eorepe,  lb*  RadeMa  libnsy,  tba  Clarcwleii 
prini)ii)[-bAa««  aad  Iba  V^<*b1«mi  Moiaam. 

Tbc  iiaJTeMiy  oT  CMBbridp  rw^att  aT  19  call^ca  am)  fear 
balb,  aacb  af  wbich  eaaiaia*  Mpcrtaantalbrflladaiita  and  rellom, 
a  chapel  and  a  libniij.  Tba  wbotr  aoMbarvf  Mlo«ta  heloogin^ 
ta  tba  oBivrnihr  a  frw  jcaia  aiaca  waf  400,  aad  ofaebalan  86d, 
batidea  saS  iaMrior  offican  aod  acrrank,  all  of  whoa  an  Maib- 
tamcd  00  tba  Torioaaeadowaanli.  Tboaosbcr  oT  MeoibeM 
ai9(>orlod  at  tbeir  owa  cipoocc  ia  opmrdt  of  fOOP,  b«l  iboaa 
arbo  rooide  in  lb«  «nif  anitj  doriog  tba  lorn,  mUmb  nieecd  ItW). 

Battdat  tba  aoivaniticailwro  an  aavaral  coMtatod  coilagat  and 
pablic  wbeok,  mmtiof  wbkh  an  tbaaa  bi  WiacbaMcr,  Etoa,  asd 
Waatniaotcr-  Tba  middle  aod  fa^bar  raaka  flpore  no  expeitce 
in  the  edoutioa  of  Ibair  tona  by  printr  taton.  Tba  edocatioB 
•r  Lbe  loarar  daaaet  waa  fbr«orlj  aoeb  Mffloetod,  bat  thtcc  Ifae 
introdoctiiia  of  tba  LMWaatariaii  aiflm  «  odacatioa,  BooMroai 
•choola  baro  boas  atfabliabad.  In  'l8l7  tbcre  (faro  noir  tbtt 
aoe  thonaan*!  tcboola  cooiwiclad  witb  tbe  NaiionaJ  Ednealioa  Soci- 
al/, in  arbicb  XOO,UUO  cUldrao  vera  aiQ0fin(  tbo  besefiti  of 
inatnKli'  a. 

lUl 
Accoi 


iIvMM-]     T^c  eatabliabed  ral%J0B  of  En^laiid  ii  Epiaeiycy. 
irdiag  to  Ibo  caaatilatioa  lbe  kiag  m  coDatdorad  Ibo  imrane 


bead  of  the  chareb.     Ifaxt  to  tba  ki^  are  tba  two  areUNAoM 

Tbaarcb- 
idtakeapfo- 

, --   , — jnmUlaaU*. 

Tba  aakt  ai^r  af  tbo  elatn  >Aw  tlw  Mopa  ii  M  (#  tbo  aicb. 


of  Canlorburj  aod  Yorii,  oader  wboa  are  tb  biA^a.  Tba  arcli- 
biahap  of  Caalarinry  ia  tbe  prinata  of  all  Eaglwd,  and  takea  pfo- 
eedence  (rfall  penona  wiih  t'"   "~         *-■--  .» 


dcacoiwi  of  wboai  tbm  are  abavt  6^  aad  arar  I^Ha  are  *Aa  4u-' 
coos  vka««,ractom.aMde«nlaa,«avb0a4a««lTe'llMaabBbatial 
dolira  rftbo  prlaabpad.  Tba  wbala  — *ar  cfaloTp,  w  Ul|, 
WM  10,4M  arwhaa  U»T  wan  naidala,  mi  bfiSt  noa^trf. 
deota.  Tba— barofatapali— dcbBnbaacwaeatedwilb  tba 
aatabliibadcbtchaHWMapwiedwnp^aa.  Tbe diwarttii 
froB  tba«atabliabodobM«h|*nPl>lBlsrMi*7lOTun,fadape». 
darta,BnMB,HalbadtoM,aadq«teB.  Tba  whole  ooMber  of 
plaeeo  oTwonhip  beloo^ig  taPi— liTa  fa  1811  waa  3,438. 

PwUk  Dak.)  GtatlMWi  Ufkg  baaa  fre^oMiy  •ff* 
IB  laAoaa  aad  aipeaaaw  wan,  baa  beaa  cocapelled  t«  bm 
ncawaa,  fa  order  to  pmlda  Mr  iwwerary  axicenciea,  lo  tba 
ppNtkaofbocnwBCtMiniwMlodNrlbeptihliC'Wrrice.    fa 
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lac  Iwo  milei  farther  aortb ;  the  Spa/.  ■  grand  impetuous  river, 
irhicb  riM*  ncurhr  ia  the  centre  ol  Scollanil,  and  alter  a  nurth- 
eaitcrly  coartc  of  9G  niilei  ru«be«  funouf  1^  into  the  tea :  idi)  Ifae 
AcM,  a  ihort  rtvrr,  iwuinif  from  Loch  Neu  aod  cooneciiiy  it  ititli 
the  tlottom  of  Muimjr  fnlh  itt  InvemnM.  The  Mil)  ruiwidt-nible 
rit'iT  on  the  HL-tii'iu  coa»i  ii  the  Clgitr,  which  nvei  near  the 
•ourncsuftbr  Tne<d,  and  illKrhiir^ei  itM-U  into  (he  fnlh  of  Clyde, 
after  a  iiorttiwcfl  coun-e  uf  71)  mile*. 

Siu  Cuatl.]  The  coaRt  uf  ScolUnd  i*  *er-.  eilnaiTe,  and  deeply 
imtcnled  tvitb  long  iiiirrov  nrms  of  the  aea.  From  Berwick,  at 
the  S.  E.  exlremily  ot  ihe  bing:dom,  it  neodi  N.  fV.  tc  rhe  frith  of 
t'orih,  which  ic  an  extensive  hay  urerliiarv  *epar«led  hj  a  penin- 
lula  from  Ihc  frilft  of  'I'av.  From  ihe  mouth  of  the  1'a,Vi  the 
short'  proceed*  N.  ."?■  K.  to  fCinnainlVhead.  Between  thai  prom- 
'lotory  and  Duncau-ly-hPHd  (btre  is  a  T>it  bay  of  a  triangular 
torn).  Ihe  base  or  eastern  line  of  which  i«  ~U  mtlea.  Thio  liay  i> 
wuUli tided  into  the  frith<  «f  .Murray.  Cr<'marty,uml  Doninch.  <rp- 
uruicil  from  cucb  older  by  narrow  j^eninfalae.  The  north  const. 
Iifiwfcn  nunciin»l'y-h('.i<l  »iuS  Cape  Wrnlh,  along  Ihc  I'entlund 
friib,  it  hold,  rocky  awl  dan^eroiK.  A^'Hir  ihc  wevtcm  nhnce 
an-  niiiny  opeiiinjr*  ni- inlet*,  where  the  "ea  run*  far  inUod,  foriL- 
inf;  ?i;ifc  nnd  roinmo<Iinii»  harli(tr<.  The  fnlh  of  Clyde  is  r  cap:!- 
ciiiU'  hay  boniide<l  on  one  *ide  hy  the  mainland  and  on  Ihr  other 
by  llie  i<laniU  of  Arr.tn  and  Itute.  Thence  Ibe  com!  eiienth 
■outhward  to  Ihi*  Mull  of  Gallowav,  the  Miuthwott  fxlreniity  nf 
Sroiiand.  Ketween  Ih.il  point  and  Ihe  liuliom  ef  Ihe  Soinay 
fnth,  lie  the  deep  bn^- of  VVwIon  and  Ulenluce. 

Lirttt  ]  The  LLi'<  or  lochr  of  Scothiikil  nre  niimerouf  ttml  exien' 
•i»e,  and  have  lonir  lieencelebr.ited  furihe  i;nind  and  i>ictiire*(ji)<- 
iceni'ry  by  nhic!i  (ht-ir  i>hi>fe!i  are  enilirl)i«hed.  in  ihe^e  the 
chx'f  in  eitenl  and  beanly  i*  Iak/i  Lomoiu'.  which  i*  :h>  mik*  lonf;, 
nnd  in  *omc  placi>s  8  or  !>  hrond,  and  n  crcry  where  vliidded 
with  romantic  isliind*  It  (ti«chnr^e)  it*  wntcra  through  a  short 
oiillr-l.  at  ill  vAuthem  eiln-mity,  into  the  monlh  of  tlie  Civile. 
From  the  )>oll<>m  of  Miirriy  friih  a  valley  esl'-m!*  in  n  :5.  \X. 
din-ction  contplrtely  acro>«  ihe  inland  lo  the  totmd  of  Miilf.aiid  i^i 
fillt'd  with  a  chain  of  long  narrow  lakes  and  ri«rr«,  wliich,  with  a 
tingle  interruption,  fumt  ■  nalaral  water  communication  from  the 
German  ocean  to  the  Atfanlic.  At  the  S.  W.  extreiaity  of  the 
«hain  in  I^th  Linht.  W  riiIpi  long,  which  at  one  end  comranni- 
aEite«  with  ihr  'ea.  and  at  Ihc  other  receires  from  the  N.  E.  iho 
H-nipm  of  LocA  Lochy  through  ibe  river  Locliy.  From  Loch  Lochy 
the  diilance  i*  only  2  miU*  lo  l.Mek  Oitk,  which  diKhargei  iteelf 
through  Ihe  rircr  Oich  into  Loch  Tietf.  Lock  .Vew  ia  if2  mjlc<( 
Inn^  and  commtmicatca  through  Ihe  river  Nen  with  (he  Murrav 
frith- 

Among  Ihc  other  remaritabte  Scottifb  lakes  are  Lack  Krieh^i 

Lnch  RatiHork,  and  Loch  Toy,  all  of  which  arc  nt-ar  the  centre  oi 

■   9(.i)tlnnl  and  divrhnrge   thrmiielve*  into  Ihe   ocean  ihrou!;h  Ihe 

riitT  T^v  ;   Lorh  .Kf.  which  tied  to  the  N.  W.  .1  Luch  I.timcml. 

«wl  diKbnrgen  itself  tnlo  Lock  Elivt.  an  arm  ft'  'hf   -  vi.     I  <  <» 
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Lci-au  ill  tlic  ciiskni  part  of  llip  i^IiinJ,  comrnuiiicatcs  willi  lb» 
frilh  of  Fortli  ihnMi'^h  Ibo  liver  L^'V^n.    J^orn  hat.te. mc  [li:*^  a  icw 
miles  to  the  N.  I!,  nf  Loch  LfmiOiul. 

Canals.]  Th<TO  is  a  c;inal  2  rnihs  lohijf,  Ciiilvil  th»'  (.'dlc-douinn 
r:\iir\l.  oxtrmlin;;^  from  Lrtoh  Lochy  to  l.ncii  UjcIi  :ii;<j  ronipiflifiv'" 
a  liiivi^ahle  ('.ommuiiirntioii  ncross  the  norihtrii  jiart  Oi  liit*  i«.:x(i<i. 
l)iit  the  most  rrm:irkablc  inland  naviifalio-i  in  .^cuiiaiiil  i-?  iiit-  irr«?Ht 
ranal  from  the  Forth  to  tlie  Civile.  It  romrri^uce^  on  Xin:.  (. uJe 
beh)w  Ghisp^ow  and  proceetls  in  an  \\.  .N.  K.  direction  ..Ji  uin^-s  Vt 
the  Forth.  In  its  «hm'^n«ions  it  is  much  <n|ierior  to  mw  wut^  cf 
the  kind  in  I'nij^hjnd.  The  Knj^hsh  canal:?  are  from  tiin.T  to  fi.t 
fei^t  deep,  and  from  '20  to  10  feet  wide,  and  the  lock  oraie*  i.-m 
10  to  I  J  I'eet;  hul  they  answer  the  purpose  of  inland  c  irnaijc  fruni 
one  town  to  anothei.  fnr  which  alone  thej^  were  <lesi:jne!!.  The 
doj)th  of  the  canal  bc^tween  the  Forth  and  the  Civile  is  m  vcn  jVel : 
it«*  b:.^idlh  at  the  surfaru  Otl  feet ;  the  locks  arc  Ih  feet  loni;',  ;iDd 
thi-irijatcs  ^0  feet  wide;  and  the  summit  level  is  at  the  ati.a/::  s^ 
hf'i^rht  of  1')/)  feet  abovr  the  niednjin  full  s»'a  mark. 

Thi^se  tv\o  r:in;iN.  with  tli**  water*?  whirh  thev  connect,  div.Je 
Scoilnnd  into  three  parts,  styled  the  northern,  middle  and  routb- 
cni  divisions. 

J\]'jinitoi:i.^.\  The  princi[»al  ranjjo  of  mounlahis  is  the  (Jran- 
pita  rhtiiii^  whicli  (:om:n<.'nces  at  I^urli  Lomond  n.  :ir  the  nionlii  ot 
the  Civde,  and  evii-nds  in  the  form  of  a  >em.c!rcle  with  its  con- 
ca\ilv  towards  tlie  S.  11.  lo  tfr^  eastern  coa«.l,  ti'indnatiiiir  niMr 
Aberd'.en  at  th"  m'>nili  tif  llie  D^.'e.  The  principal  sunmiiiS  in 
this  raHiT'S  b«*^j.ii.inir  in  ih"  >^.  W.  ar<'  litn  Loiu'nni.twAr  tlie  Like 
of  the  ^anu*  n.inii',  !>>.  n  /.■  /»,  />'•*  .lA^/v,  /;#/i  /.i::»  ivj».  .S/f/zu.'/ii./t:, 
and  lii-.i  /*o /■//.■.'..: ill  Ik-;-.\c"!i  .'..'>'^'I  and  l,n(K»  fco;  lii^h.  lirn  .Vtrf.*^ 
the  hij^iM-f  mo'inl.iiu  in  (iri  :i:  l)ri:;i!'i.  is  i.car  the  liead  of  L«  :'ii 
Linln"  ••ii  trie  c-.-M  -!!»'.  Il  I^  \. .''}')  ft-r-t  aIio\e  the  level  nf  MiC 
■ea.  Cif />//-');■///,  rulfl'iaicd  fur  the  rr\«iii!<  loinitl  un  it.  •'.iii»r! 
fi:iirn  i^-.Tin-^  ffiJin  tli"  s;. ;:::?'  viflho  hi nmt.iin,  i*  C-'^  miles  l-j  liie  -\ 
of  l!<-i  Nexi-^.  :fj.!  rl-c-  to  the  li"i:;iit  of  !l»j.iU  f.-t-t. 

l\u:*' ttf iht    ('',:: lit. nf.]      The    'irampinn    Inoiin'ain^    di^i/i*    !h^ 
country  iii^o  twn  paris,  railed    the    llii^hlnnd^    and    LiiVihiiu-s   I'l 
Scotlan.l.     The  llii;!il:i:ul'i  or  nmthern  divi^iim,  r.iTsl«it  ;?»  i  »r.i'U 
of  an  a^-tinbliii^r  'A'  \at  and  dr«  ary  moimt.iin-,  luter-perp*  J  w-I, 
in!'iiinK-rablc  .^tnall    I.ike-^.   a-id    MMiii-tinii'<.    wiih    I'eitilo    \.iil.»-. 
e-jn'Ciall\  tiiuar-^  l!*''  >i«;iih.    A  i\\\  «'f  the  m.'nrrMin-*  ar*' r.iniiu  d 
Wi;h  ^n-'i'ii  III  rI,..:,T,  li:?  ii^  l^^i'Iumm!  tht  \  are  i  •'V«ri  d  u  itli  !.i  .i!l  » 
v<-i;eia!i!Ji;  aliove  p''-i:.  rei'k  er  ltivi-LukI  lioy  f«-e.jiieii{K  i.rns  - 
ii.tti'  i!i  "iiinf.'iil^  Hi  idi'I  I'M'Ii.j.i  111  v:i«i  he.;;  •.  i.r  I'  i:r  -  •■!  h  in   ..:.  I 
u  e;»'!i"r-Iiedten   *fi  :.i-.      'j'lje    pi  inij'.:!   e\'e|.';i.|i    t-i    ihe-e  :• 
r.lal  il*-  i  •  l!ie    e.j-t'i:i  .'i-tiii^t.  i\tei:.!i..'^-  ■  ■.     tli--     r.».i-I     fn»ni    lli- 
:'-n?nn  .;:e:i  «-i' t!n    (;r.iiM;.;.;;:  i:i   i.!i!.i:;.>   .-t     M-!  l\i::.iaird"N    H    .. 
a'l'l  u  '  -■ .-.  ar.!.  Im*  .  ]^^  ilif  n;     •;}!  if';";.'  ^•p.'\ .  m  -haliiic  the  *."•••  :. 

fi«  -  oi    \'..  I   !.  '  :..!    .!,!:",  .i:i.I    ;..  -I!.    Tl.;-  rli^r..  i  Ii.-.      H  '.lie  c'l  .r  ■• 
'«  II-!  ■  ■  '  :  !•  ■■  I  •■■•.  l.i-.i  I    ■  :-.  -■•".     '•;'.•  i  ■  aiS  a  -m,  llieit*  arr  »i.  ■ 
'■'■  :   i'"   ::i''i*!"  !.  i!-  <■    i  -  ■•:i:  ;  •  ['    .,.'  I:   -•  .1.    :in  I    -oiiietiiiii's    i'  ." 
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.  .sen.  Ill  (h<«  Lowland's  the  country  bears  a  f^rcit  rei^mblaoce  to 
r.iiif  aiiil.  Wc  hore  tiiid  every  variety  of  i«urt*iico,  ve nhiiit  plains 
i;«Mttly  rising'  hiti«  and  t»eading  valps  intprAper'<oiJ  nilb  miMilow^t; 
Di»r  are  thpr<>  waniintr*  ih  a  contrast^  barren  moor^,  and  ivild 
iinr'iltivatpd  licatlH.  In  tlie  6oiithi*rn  |iarl,  around  the  soiin'i*9 
of  ((ii>  Twpod  and  iho  Clydi^  i*«  a  ^roiip  of  tnoimtain.s  whence 
li'li^eit  of  hilU  cxtoud  in  various  directions  The  Cheviot  hilts 
run  on -it  ward  and  form  for  ^ome  dist.ince  the  l>onndarv  between 
Eni;land  and  Sothind.  Another  branch  proceeds  north  and  ter^ 
nunatrxnear  Kdniliun^h  under  the  name  of  the  Pentland  hilU.  A 
thirl  branch  runs  \.  \V.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  and  a  fourth 
S.  \V.  tfiward<<  the  S.  \V.  extremity  of  the  kingdom.  The  Lead 
lldU  containing  rich  mmes  of  that  metal  are  near  the  centre  of 
thtr  Gfruiip. 

.S'oi7  and  Pfotiuctioru.]  In  the  llifchlands,  which  comprehend 
ttl»oiit  three  tifihs  of  the  whole  cuuutiy,  the  arable  groutui  bears 
but  a  *mall  proportion  to  the  mountninoufi  refcions.  the  nif^^d* 
ne«<4  and  sterility  of  which  sepm  to  defy  the  efforts  of  human  in- 
dti<iry.  Vet  by  a  judicious  mode  of  •lockin*;  the  hilh  and  moun* 
tainn  with  »heep  and  cattle,  and  by  Mieltenn|^  the  country  with 
plantations  and  hed^S  the  people  of  Scotland  have  done  much 
for  the  improvement  of  tho^e  Alpine  re^^ions.  Of  late  many  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  wa!«le  land  have  been  planted  with  wood,  and 
i\m  «|»ecies  of  improvement  has  been  attended  with  much  »uc- 
ce^H.  In  many  parts  of  the  Lowlands  the  soil  i*  as  fertile  as  ia 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  agriculture  has  here  reached  to  a 
l^reat  decree  of  perfection.  The  principal  agricultural  produc- 
tions may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order;  grass,  oats,  turnips, 
barley,  wheat,  beaa*i  and  peas,  potatoes.  Of  18,9l3,60t>  English 
acres,  which  Scotland  u  Huppofted  to  contain,  only  5,U  13,054)  are 
under  cultivation.  Of  the  cultivated  soil  al>out  one  half  is  de- 
voted to  gras4,  one  quarter  to  oats,  and  the  remaining  quarter  to 
turnips,  barley,  wheat,  6lc. 

Cliinaie.]  Owin;^  to  its  insular  situation  the  cold  in  winter  is 
not  so  intense  as  in  similar  latitudes  on  the  continent ;  and  io  sum* 
mer  the  heat,  esitecially  on  the  coast,  is  moderated  by  the  sea 
brei'zes.  In  winter  it  i^  seldom  so  cold  as  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  that  4lreary  season  is  on  the  other  hand  protncted  to  a  greater 
length.  The  greatest  height  of  tlie  thermometer  that  has  yet 
I M*en  observed  w:is  O'J^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  lowest  at  Edin- 
bunrh,  was  3^  below  zero.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland  there 
1^  not  «o  much  hum'dity  as  in  England,  but  the  western  coasts  are 
delusred  with  rain,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  west  wiodi 
which  bring  the  vapors  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  has  been  es- 
timiiled  that  on  the  we?t  coast  it  rains  or  snows  for  203  days  io 
each  year,  while  on  the  east  coast  the  number  is  only  135. 

m\fin€fali.]  The  principal  minerals  are  coal,  lead,  and  iron. 
The  great  coil  district  reaches  on  the  eastern  coast  from  Berwick 
on  the  Tweed  to  Fife  Xess  on  the  north  side  of  the  frith  of  Forth, 
und  stretches  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction  across  the  kingdom  ll  is 
90  miles  long  ati.l  on  an  average  33  broad,  embracing  nearly  S^^ 
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-q'^nro  mil«^s.  anrl  a  ^inp^lo  fcCjMuro  mile  oflliU  area  i.«*  more  Ihatf 
?iiiVi.:iont  for  tlio  ann-ial  siippiv  olVoal  for  tho  whole  uf  Scotland. 
INiotv  is  very  lillJc  coal  found  north  of  this  di-^trict.  The  prin- 
r.\\}i\\  lea«l  m'«K^:i»  arc  in  llie  Lead  flillfS,  near  the  sources  of  Ih^s 
Clydo,  iii  the  f»outhi*rn  part  of  Lanarkshire.  Iron  is  found  in 
various  places.  Abates,  rock-cryslal,  the  topaz,  tho  amethyst 
aiidotlif'r  preciou^t  stones  abound  in  the  mounfainouis  districts. 

Chitf  Toxvn.i.]  Ktiinhurfrh^  the  metropoHs  ol  Scotland,  is  situatect 
on  the  south  side  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  about  a  mile  and  an  half 
from  the  shore.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  hy  lot>v  hilis  except 
towar.'U  the  north,  where  it  declines  gently  toward*  the  sea.  On 
the  east,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  arc  the  abrupt  and 
rocky  elevations  of  the  Calton-hill,  Arthur's  seat,  and  Salisburv- 
crau^s,  which  last  forma  continued  rantrc  of  naked  and  perpendic- 
ular rocks,  rising  like  a  wall  to  the  heii^ht  of  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  presenting  in  a  distfint  view  a  sint^ularly 
wild  and  romantic  object.  The  town  stands  on  hiirh  and  uneven 
ground,  heiti:;*  built  on  three  eminences,  which  run  from  ea«(  to 
west.  The  central  ridge,  on  which  a  lanere  portion  of  the  Old 
to^vM  is  built;  is  terminated  aliniptly  on  the  west  by  a  precipitons 
rock  on  which  the  castle  is  pl»c«>d,  while  to  the  ea«t  it  i^nulually 
inclines  to  the  plain  trom  which  rise  the  lofty  elevations  of  Ar- 
thur's seat,  Salisbury-rrag^s  and  the  Calton  hill.  The  valley  to 
the  north  of  this  ridge,  which  was  formerly  tilled  %vith  water,  has 
since  been  drained,  and  is  now  a  marsh,  nearly  dry  in  summer. 
On  the  risinp;' ground  to  the  north  of  this  valley  stands  the  Sew 
.own  <»f  Edinburgh.  The  ravine  on  the  south  of  the  central  ridge 
!<  aUo  wholly  covered  with  buildings,  as  well  as  the  southern  em- 
inence ;  and  beyond  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  town  towards 
t!u.'  -^o'lth,  numerous  villas  have  of  late  been  erected,  which  are 
chi  jIv  occupieil  by  the  more  opulent  cla<s  of  citizens.  In  a 
gr-Mt  portiunof  the  Old  town  the  hou'^es  are  crowded  and  irreg- 
ular, an«l  in  some  parts  rise  to  the  unusual  height  of  11  stories. 
The  New  town  has  hcen  built  within  the  last  50  years,  and  is 
laid  out  in  -trcot*  and  squares,  which  for  beauty  and  regularity 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  city  in  the  world.  The  Old  and  Neir 
towns  arc  connected  by  a  mound  and  a  bridge  thrown  across  the 
valley. 

Amonsf  the  public  buildings  of  Edinburgh  the  roost  remarkable 
is  the  castle.  It  i«*  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Old 
town,  on  a  rugged  rock,  which  rises  on  three  sides  from  a  level 
plan),  to  the  height  of  from  160  to  20i)  feet.  In  some  parts, 
lowartU  the  north  more  especially,  the  precipice  is  perpeudicalary 
and  even  overhangs  its-  base.  The  "^ummit  is  crowned  with  mili- 
tary works,  which  being  contrasted  with  the  sublime  and  rocky 
scenery  beneath,  give  an  aspect  to  the  whole  inezpre&*ihly  grand 
and  romnnlic.  At  the  opposite  or  eastern  extremity  of  the  Old 
tow'i -tands  the  palace  and  abbey  of  llolyrood,  for  several  ccq- 
{uri'N  tlie  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  Scotland.  Among  the 
otiicr;)ublic  buildings  and  institutions  of  the  city  are  several  elegant 
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(Jinrchos,  the  univerailv,  llie  Hi^b-«cliool,  the  Hotnl  si>cic[y,  nnfl 
Ueriol'i  hnfjiital. 

Ediiihirgl)  if  iiiiU'orledrhieflj  bv  ih  coiirl"  of  iu'liw-  I>aw  if 
fhelentlins  proreiitiuii;  and  tlicwe  who  derive  their  t>il>«i«(i>Dce  frotD 
Uiis  source  form  ilif  chief  cln!"i  ol' iH  inhiibitnnti'.  Thtrenrft 
)]««ide»  a  comidcRilile  iiiinibiT  whri  depend  on  iht-  iitiireMity  iind 
olli<>r  seiniwtrics :  and  tbe  coMtnnt  reniduMP  in  £clmhiirE;h  of  m> 
mauy  pereODi  atiacheil  lo  the  Ic^irtu'd  pcpfH'iiaii*!  bit*  (ri»«i  to 
thf  iocietv  at'  this  in«tropnlj«  a  ptdJKh  tTl)ii:ti  di«tbj^wh»  rt  to 
)te  ndvHnt^tre  nbnvc  ihui  of  Any  niprcnntile  pliic«-  Kiit  Ertiti^ 
burgh  i«  the  pcnd^avoiis  of  hiiitry  ami  fashion,  »»  well  »»  of  litera- 
ture and  tM(*.  It  13  I  hi;  cewrt  diicio?  Iho  winttrof  a  great  num- 
ber ofopnlenl  families,  wbii  find  it  an  nd*nniiigpni)iipl»ei>rr)r  iti« 
eitiicHlinn  of  their  children.  :tnd  for  tbpjr  introdiirtion  into  the  cJr- 
clp«  of  polite  Bociety.  Wtn  not  in  nny  sense  B  trndingor  ntHDufiiC- 
liiring  town,  but  ratbcr  tbo  sent  of  luxiiriixui  con*um|>lion.  'I'ha 
population,  in  1811,  exclii<iivc  ofLeirh,  ivita  S2,«S4. 

Lnik,  ihe  port  of  Cdinbargh,  i^  about  2  mile*'  to  the  N.  £.  of 
ihe  city,  "tt  both  lidc  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  n(  its  conlUitincs 
with  the  friib  of  Forlh.  The  hwrlwr  hits  only  9  feet  of  wiilur 
al  neap  tirttri,  and  16  at  spring  tides.  Witlun  a  few  yean  it  haa 
been  greatly  improved  hy  the  erection  of  t<vo  magnificent  wei 
doclm.one  ef  nhich  ii  Miflicieally  luge  loaoco(nniodtie4Usliipaof 
!l)0  lon^,  and  a  ihird  erjiinl  in  -nze  to  both  the  eltipra.  is  .ib'vit  to 
he  erected  in  a  part  of  the  harbor  «here  the  water  is  deeper, 
and  will  he  able  to  receive  frigatee.  Leith  airrie*  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  almost  evefy  part  of  Europe,  with  the  West  Indies 
and  America,  besides  a  g^reat  coasting  trade  to  the  different  part'* 
of  CngrNnd  and  Scotland.  The  town  !s  rapidly  extending  ittelf 
in  various  directions,  and  the  itnrts  recently  btiill  ttre  laid  ont  on  a 
regular  plan,  and  cotiaJM  generally  of  elegant  houses.  The  popu- 
lation m  1811  wasSU,3l^^ 

Giaiigow,  distinguished  for  its  eitcn*ivc  Mmmerco  and  Tn.ina- 
fac(t>re».  in  silunted  principally  in  a  plain  on  Ihe  north  side  of  Ihe 
Clyde,  alnng  \he  banks  of  which  it  etLt'-ndj  for  a  mile  nndan  hnlf, 
and  for  three  quarters  of  H  mile  towariis  the  interior,  while  exten- 
sive ^nhiirbs  branch  out  in  vtirioni  directions.  Tb(j<;e  on  Ihr 
opposite  side  of  the  Clyde  are  connected  with  Oie  body  ef  the 
eitv  by  4  brid»gs.     Thp  CIvde  is  nBiigaMp  for   vessel'  drawing 

seven   or  eight  f<>Pl   of  >Vk(er  a*  far  a-  il-  1 'I,,",.,     Tho 

situation   of  Glaag^iv    is  siu^nlarly   (aim'  :■  fir-i 

md  trade,  placed  ai  it  is  on  Ihe  borders  of  one  of  the  richest 
coal  and  mineral  lields  in  Great  Britain,  while,  for  carrying  nS' the 
produce  of  its  industry  and  receiving  tetnrijs.,  the  At'itttic  opens 
to  it  on  the  one  hand  through  the  river  Clyde,  and  the  Qurman 
ocean  on  the  other  through  thp  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  and  the 
/ritb  of  Forth.  The  communicnlion  of  Glasgow  with  the  country 
along  the  shore  of  Ihc  Clyde,  has  hecn  greatly  aided  by  steam- 
boats, of  which  there  are  now  no  less  (ban  16  plying  the  river^ 
Among  other  mannfactnrinE;  esl;ibli8hment4  there  are  5S  cot- 
ton  mills,  containing  51 1  ,?00  spindles,  and  employing  a  capital  (V 
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£1,000,000;  18  works  for  weaving  by  power,  which  contaib 
28J0  iooms  producing  8400  pieces  of  cloth  weekly,  beside  about 
32,000  hand  looms,  18  calico  printing-works,  and  9  iron  foun- 
dries. There  are  many  magnificent  public  buildings  in  Glasgow 
of  which  the  cathedral  or  high  church,  is  the  chief.  U  haB  a 
celebrated  university,  35  churches  and  numerous  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  growth  of  the  city  witbin  the  last  40year8  has  been 
remarkably  rapid.  In  1780  the  population  was  42,832,  in  IBM, 
110,460,  and  it  is  nOW  estimated  at  120,000.  Port  Glasgow  is  on 
the  frith  of  Clyde,  20  miles  below  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  is 
chiefly  dependent  on  it  for  trade.  It  contains  .5,000  inhabitants. 
Greenock^  the  chief  seaport  of  Scotland,  is  on  the  frith  of  Clyde 
2^  miles  below  Port  Glasgow,  it  has  a  commodious  harbor  capa- 
ble of  containing  500  ships,  and  the  town  is  extensively  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.  The  population 
in  1811  was  19,042. 

Pauley  i^  a  large  manufacturing  town,  7  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Glas-. 
gow,  on  the  river  White  Cart,  a  branch  of  the  Clyde,  which  is 
navigable  to  the  town  for  vei»sels  of  40  or  50  tons.  Paisley  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  particularly  for  all 
kinds  of  fancy  goods,  in  silk  and  cottoo,goods  which,for  fineness  and 
elegance,  are  altogether  unrivalled.  In  1805  the  various  manu- 
factures employed  29,030  persons,  and  the  value  produced  was 
about  £1,500,000.  The  growth  of  the  town  within  the  last  40 
years  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  Glasgow.  In  1782  the  population 
was  17,700,  in  1820  about  46,000. 

Aberdeen^  the  principal  city  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth,  is 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  between  the  rivers  Don  and  Dee,  at 
their  etlliix  into  the  German  ocean.  It  has  a  safe  and  spacious 
harbor,  which  has  been  formed  at  great  expence,  but  there  is  a 
bar  at  the  month  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  large  vessel?. 
Trade  and  mnnulacttires  of  various  kinds  are  actively  profocuted, 
and  to  a  large  extent,  but  the  city  is  principally  famous  for  its 
university.  The  population  is  21,629.  Old  Merdcen^  which  is 
on  the  Don  about  n  mile  to  the  north,  is  a  distinct  town.  It  con- 
tains -xUo  a  university  and  1,91 1  inhabitants. 

Dundee,  on  the  north  bank  uf  the  frith  of  Tav%  about  12  miles 
from  ils  mouth,  has  a  commodious  harbor,  easily  admitting  ves- 
sels of  lar^o  burden,  and  futnishod  with  u  wet  dock  and  various 
other  improvements  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  iuhabitnnts, 
f^0,989  in  number,  arc  chictly  engaged  in  the  linen  manufac- 
ture. Perth  is  on  the  Tay,  in  an  uncommonly  beautiful  and  pictu- 
esqiie  country,  1?2  miles  west  of  Dundee.  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  imf»ortant  tran.saction  recorded  in  Scottish  history.  It  con- 
tains 17,2  48  inh.ibilants.  Stirlhtfr^pCto.n  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
kinirs  of  Scotland,  and  celebrated  for  many  bloody  battles  fought 
in  its  viriiiiiy,  is  on  the  Forth,  35  miles  N.  W.  of  fldinburgh.  St, 
Andrfxs  is  on  the  coast  between  the  frith  of  Forth  and  the  frith 
of  Tuy,  39  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh.     Population  3,300. 

UiiKcrsitief  and  Jlcadcrnics.]  The  University  of  Edinlnirgh 
has  long  been  celebrated,  particularly  for  the  eminent  quaiit}- 
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^Mtioiu  oriu  proresnors.  As  n  mcilicol  »chr)ol  it  hu  Rtlained  lo 
i  -hteii  tepiile,  .md  Ims  long:  beea  resoried  lo  od  ihn  accouDl  from 
th6  moiit  rptnule  qiiarlen-  The  whole  number  orsludeDUaltend- 
IBK  Itie  univfraily  ip  1618  was  S,tJOU.  The  library  coneiels  of 
mnr-  (hail  5U.(XH)  volumes,  and  theie  U  an  excclleDt  muaenin  of 
■HlUiiil  htstorjr.     The  bolunic  g^urden  occupies  a  surface  ofncar- 

Thf  Univtrnig  of  Ctaigtnai  had,  in  1814,  16  pro fc WO rs  and  more 
thMi  l,4Wtlilu(Ieiit.«.  Ii  has  b  valuable  aod  extensive  library, 
ieundedoiiwnrd!' oliwucenluries  ago,  ID  nhich  there  are  macy 
vcrr  rare  booh«,  and  tlie  tale  celebrateil  Dr.  William  Hunter  of 
hantioR  bcqiiPHthed  to  the  univertiiy  bis  »tiole  museum,  one  of 
the  mott  tBluahle  colleciioDi*  in  Burope,  of  natiirMi  history,  paint- 
iofcn,  medsla,  anuiomical  piepuroiioDS  book<i,  &c. 

AbtrdefH  Univtr»ity  is  composed  of  Ih'o  colleges,  each  ofnhich 
is  ^tylrit  an  universitv.  King-'s  college,  in  Old  Aberdeen,  bad  in 
1B17,  B  prolesser-,  187  siud>-ni',  and  a  library  of  1 3.U<.I0  volumes. 
Mnrwchal  coliet^e,  in  Ne»  Aberdeen,  had  in  1G17,  10  professors, 
2IX  sludenis,  h  libmry  of  10,1>00  roluoieA,  aoa  an  obgervalory,  a 
iDOMuii),  ami  s  very  complete  philosophiral  apparatus.  There 
■re  (DOtP  ihttn  100  theologicnl  students,  who  allernately  attend 
^■eli  aoivenjiy.  The  two  instil ii(j(ins,  bonever,  are  quite  dis- 
linctiiBil  independent  of  each  other,  and  some  aiiempta  for  Ibeir 
paioi)  IHiilar  one  •yftlein  huve  proved  aborlive. 

Tbfi  Uni-Btrnly  of  St.  AndrtKs  was  formerly  composed  nf  three 
poHefeo,  St.  SalvHdor'a,  St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Mnrj's.  The  two 
former  were  uoiled  in  1747.  The  United  college  has  ^rofes- 
•ora  and  mnally  Hhnut  HO  students.  St,  M:iry*s  oeuege  is 
|lipr«ly  a  IheotD^icnl  seminary,  nnd  h.is  4  professors  nnd  usually 
about  25  students-  There  is  a  library  common  lo  botfa  iosiitntiuiin 
^oixiMin^  of  36,000  volumes. 

.  Aitdernn'a  aBtidemieal  institution,  founded  in  the  city  of  Gtasgttw 
in  1796,  is  bamleomely  endowed  and  has  a  vnluiible  phiioeopbical 
Ifpparatus,  library  and  mtisenm.  It  is  designed  lo  afford  a  re^- 
Hr  coarse  of  instruction  in  certain  branches  of  science  to  those 
persons  who  do  not  intend  lo  enter  any  of  ihe  universities,  includ- 
ing ibe  ladies ;  ami  accordingly  courses  of  popular  lectures  are 
given  on  Datura]  and  experiaiental  philosophy,  on  mathematics, 
(Aemislry,  bolany  nnd  natural  bi^itory.  The  lectures  are  atlend- 
fd  by  greni  numbers  of  mechanics  nnd  manufacturers,  and  H 
nay  with  safely  be  ndirmed  that  in  no  city  in  Europe  is  the 
knoiaied^  ol  chemiitry  nnd  mechanics  so  univcrsallji  diffused  ai 
ID  tilasgow.  The  High-School  at  Edinburgh,  the  principal  gmm- 
mar^ school  of  the  city,  is  under  the  direction  of  a  rector  and  A^ 
masiers,  and  bjis  more  than  800  scholars. 

Common  Sefiooh.}  In  no  country  it  Ibero  more  ample  provisioi^ 
VHde  for  the  eiliicilion  of  the  common  people  thnn  in  Scotland 
In  every  parish  a  sr  hool  is  established  by  law,  in  which  are  taught' 
reading,  wri'ing  and  arithmetic.  The  effect  of  Ihia  r^alation 
has  been  r-f  the  happir«l  character;  a  spirit  of  improvestent  per- 
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vades  the  whole  community,  and  a  more  moral,  orderly,  and  well 
instructed  people  than  the  Scotch  can  nowhere  he  found. 

Language.]  The  language  of  the  low  countr}'  is  English  with 
a  mixture  of  the  Scotch,  which,  however,  among  the  belter 
classes  is  fast  giving  way  to  the  English,  and  as  a  spoken  language 
is  in  some  danger  of  becoming  obsolete.  If  this  should  ever 
happen,  howeier,  some  tine  specimens  of  the  dialect  and  man- 
ners of  Scotland  will  still  be  found  in  her  ancient  poetry  and 
songs.  Ferguson  and  Bnms  have  aUo  contributed  to  preserve 
the  native  tongue  of  ancient  Caledonia,  and  the  late  admirable 
productions  by  ^he  author  ofWaverly  contain  such  a  rich  store 
of  Scotch  piiraseologv,  enlivened  with  such  line  pictures  of  the 
Scotch  character  anri  nianncn*,  that  the  language,  however  it  may 
be  disui>cd  in  ordinary  discourse,  cannot  wholly  perwh.  The 
language  of  the  Highlanders  is  that  species  of  the  Celtic,  called 
in  Scotland  Gaelic  or  Earsc,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
that  spoken  by  the  Welch  and  Irish. 

Religion.]  Presbyterian  ism  is  the  established  religion  ;  and 
those  attached  to  this  denomination  constitute  more  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  people.  Thi«  system  is  founded  on  a  parity  of 
ecclesiastic'il  authority  among  the  clercry,  all  its  ministers  being 
het<l  equal  in  rank  and  power.  It  is  also  exceedingly  simple  in  its 
forms,  admitting  of  no  outward  splendor  or  ceremony,  nor  any  of 
those  aids  to  devotion  which  are  sufiposed  to  be  derived  from 
painting  and  music.  There  are  in  Scotland  899  parishes,  and 
938  clei^ymen  belonging  to  t-hc  established  church,  who  discharge 
the  dutip0of  the  pastoral  office  in  their  several  parishes.  They 
are  assisted  hy  ciders,  who  are  selected  from  the  congregation 
for  the  propriety  of  their  conduct;  these  with  the  minister  com- 
pose a  kirk-session,  which  is  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  judicature 
in  Scotland.  The  ministers  of  several  contiguous  parishes  con- 
stitute a  presbytery,  which  has  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  the 
clorgy,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its  bounds.  Synods 
form  the  next  gradation  in  the  scale  of  ecclesiastical  judicature. 
They  arc  composed  of  several  prcsbyterie**,  and  of  a  ruling  elder 
from  every  kirk-scssion  within  their  bounds.  They  are  courts  of 
appeal,  and  review  the  procedure  of  the  prc*»hyterie8.  The 
^(eneral  assembly  ccnsists  of  delegates  from  presbyteries,  uni- 
versities and  royal  boroi»ghs  to  the  number,  in  all,  of  361. 
This  assemlvly  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  to  which  all 
clergvmen  are  amenable,  and  which  judges  in  the  last  resort,  ia 
all  appeals  from  inferior  courts.  This  court  meets  annually  in 
May,  and  sits  ten  days.  The  clergv  are  in  general  very  mode- 
latelv  provided  for,  their  stipend  seldom  amounting  to  morepian 
a  bare  competence. 

Aianners  and  Customs.']  The  Scots  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  cl«isscs,  viz.  the  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,  differing  from 
each  other  in  lantruagc,  manners  and  dress.  About  half  a  century 
HOfO  the  Highlanders  were  divided  into  tribes  called  Clans,  The 
inferior  orders  were  vassals  of  particular  chiefs,  to  whom  they 
•  rrc  strongly  attached,  and  on  whom  they  relied  for  thtt  fafety. 
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ivhich  ilie  lawe  alone  were  not  able  lo  insure  litem.  The  rents 
of  the  furms  which  Ibe  vaaeals  occupkd  iverp  inconBidernlile, 
and  |>aid  chiefly  in  uulUary  spn-ice.  Ttiej'  lieoluwed  no  more 
atienOonon  the  cultivHlion  of  (he  Hoil  Ihnn  wa;  bfir^ly  suOicifDl  (a 
gain  a  subriniencG.  M»s(  of  their  time  was  waited  in  indolenco 
or  amuscmenl,  unle^"  nlieii  tbdr  diirfiain  BumiDiiiii>d  ibem  Id 
avenge,  on  aoum  ncig^hborktg  tribe,  an  iiwitll  or  injurj'.  In  winter 
evenings,  around  a  common  fire,  the  youth  of  both  wxcp  aweiD- 
bled  fir  ihe  song,  the  talc,  and  the  dsncfi'  A  taste  for  music  wa^ 
prcTalent  amcng  them.  Their  vocal  Htrainn  were  plaintite  and 
melancholy;  (heir  inslruinentBl  aim  were  either  lively  lor  the 
OtiDcc,  or  martial  Tor  ihe  baitlfl.  Every  fumily  of  iwie  retained  n 
historian,  to  narrate  its  heroic  dced>  and  feala  of  lalor,  or  a  hard 
who  sang  the  praises  of  th«  chieftain  and  bia  clan.  They  wrre 
distinguished  for  their  hosjiitaliiy.  strangers  who  ventuiitd  to 
penetrate  into  their  fastnessesi,  were  received  and  treateil  with 
cordiality  and  afTection  ;  but  tbev  themselves  ^cldum  ivent  abronil 
exc<>pt  for  the  purpose  of  devastation  or  pliitider.  Their  ilreiw 
resemltled  that  of  the  nucient  Komaor',  con^istiuer  ofa  light  woollen 
jarkei,  a  loose  garment  that  covered  the  Ihigh,  n  jilaid  wrapt 
rouod  them  in  the  form  of  u  Roman  toga  ;  and  a  Itonnet,  for  the 
bead.  They  went  constantly  armed  with  a  dirk  ami  pislsls,  al- 
ways ready  to  resist  an  assatilt,  or  revenge  a  provncation.  Their 
religion  was  d'Oply  tinctured  with  siiperslilion.  They  believed 
in  gliosis  and  appurilioiis,  and  the  priwer  of  Ihe  second  siijht  or 
ti>e  »biUtv  of  sinu'  favorcil  iiidividiinU  to  l^tresee  I'ulnrcevenis- 

Bnt  the  state  of  society  in  the  Highlands  has  been  frrentt^ 
changed  since  the  rebellions  in  1715  and  n4&.  The  Kumnn 
dreas  and  the  ii^e  of  arma  hare  since  that  lime  been  prohibited  bv 
government;  >ind  roads  have  been  constructed  at  vast  czpencc, 
opening  an  easy  communication  with  the  low  country.  The 
chieftains  are  now  no  longer  petty  monarcbs,  and  Ibe  services  of 
their  vassals  are  not  requisite  lor  their  defence  or  aggrandize- 
ment. Divested  of  their  le'ra!  authority,  they  now  endeavor  to 
preserve  their  in lluence  by  wealth,  and  with  this  viciv  their  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  improvement  vf  their  estates,  A  spirit 
of  industry  has  been  excited  among  the  tenants,  and,  in  many 
places,  arts  and  manufactures  are  encouraged.  The  Hifrhlaml 
gentleman  now  dificrs  very  little  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  aoiitk' 


Gmitrnmtnl.]  Since  h603  Scotlam)  and  England  hare  beet* 
wiited  under  one  great  monarchy.  In  the  British  house  of  lord* 
the  Scotch  nobility  are  represented  by  16  peers.  In  the  house  ef 
commons,  the  freeholders  of  the  counties,  amonntiag  to  nboat 
8,429,  are  represented  by  30  commissioners  or  Itniglris  of  the 
■hire  ;  the  royal  boruughn,  which  are  C5  in  number,  are  dividet) 
into  M  districlij,  nhich  return  .is  many  member.'',  elecifd  by'K 
itelegate  liom  each  borough  j  and  the  city  of  Edmbnrgh  Bend> 
one  member,  making,  together,  45.  Scotland  still  retains  hn- 
owD,  ancient  laws  and  Judicial  iostitutioos. 
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Revenue*]  At  the  time  of  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England^ 
the  proportion  of  revenue  furnished  by  Scotland  to  the  common 
treasury  it  is  supposed,  was  no  more  than  one  thirty  sixth  part  of 
the  whole  ;  hut  now,  at  least  one  seventeenth  of  the  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  is  drawn  from  Scotland.  The  amount  in  1814  was 
£4,483,014. 

Manufactures.]  For  a  considerable  time  after  the  union  with 
Ene^land,  Scotland  appears  to  have  made  little  profrre«8  in  manu- 
factures, but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  ingenuity  was  eicited,  which  has  ever  since  coo- 
tinuedf  and  has  carried  the  country  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec> 
tion  in  all  the  great  branches  of  its  industry.  The  principal  mao* 
ufactures  are  cotton  goods,  especially  tho«e  of  a  finer  quality. 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  are  the  cbiel* 
seats  of  the  cotton  manufactures.  There  are  several  t^rem  iron- 
works in  Scotland,  and  that  at  Carron  near  Falkirk,  26  linile^  N.W. 
of  Edinburgh,  deserves  particular  notice,  being  the  larff«( 
iron-manufactory  in  Europe.  There  are  20  furnaces  fur  the 
rarious  operations,  which  consume  about  200  tons  of  coal  every 
week,  and  the  whole  works  employ  more  than  2,000  persou. 
All  kinds  of  iron  g^ods  are  manufactured  at  Carron,  particnlarly 
steam-engines,  cylinders^  boilers,  heavy  ordnance,  and  other  pon- 
derous apparatus  u«ed  in  war  or  the  arts.  The  whole  value  of 
the  articles  annually  manufactured  in  Scotland  is  estimated  at 
£14,189,136,  of  which  cotton  goods  constitute  £6,964,486  :  iwca 
goods  £1,775,000  ;  woollen  goods  £450,000  ;  and  all  other  M^ 
tides  £5,000,00a 

Coimnerce.]  The  commerce  of  Scotland  consists  principally  ki 
the  exchange  of  her  manufactures  for  the  raw  produce  of  other 
countries,  it  has  very  greatly  increased  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  In  1755  the  imports  were  465,411  i  and  the  ex- 
ports 535,576  /.  In  ISIO  the  imports  were  3,671,158  I.  and  the 
exports  4,470,239  /.  having  increased  about  eight-fold  in  Utile 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  amount  of  shipping  in  1760  was 
83,013  tons,  and  in  1800,  171,728  tons,  manned  by  14,820  aea. 
dincc  1 800  it  has  greatly  increased. 

hlandsJ]  The  islands  of  Scotland  are  numerous  and  importaat, 
and  fall  naturally  into  three  grand  divisions ;  the  Hebridea  or 
Western  islands  ;  the  Orkneys  ;  and  the  islands  of  Shetland. 

The  Hebrides  lie  at  various  distances  from  the  west  coa«l  of 
Scotland  between  55*  30'  and  58"^  28'  N.  lat.  and  between  4*  5f 
and  7°  40^  W.  Ion.  They  arc  nearly  200  in  number,  of  which 
about  87  are  peopled  with  66,000  inhabitants.  Their  superficial 
•ontctits  exceed  2,800  square  miles,  or  1,792,000  acres,  of  which 
not  one  sixth  part  is  cultivated.  The  soil  in  some  pnrt«  is  fertile, 
hut  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  whole  is  barren,  and  until  for  calti* 
valion. 

The  namoif  of  the  principal  islands,  beginning  in  the  toath. 
an*,  •irran  and  Mute  in  the  Iritli  of  Clyde  ;  /j^y,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  penin:>>uluof  Cantire  ;  Jura^  the  most  rugi^edof  all  the 
Hebrides,  separated  from  Uliiy  on  the  S.  \V.  by  9  narrow  strain 
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and  fVom  (be  main  land  bjr  the  sound  of  Juro  ;  MuU^  a  Urge  iai- 
oiiil  coaUining  J50  square  raili;s,u[)d  9,163  inhnt'ilanis  ;  lolmkili, 
or  lomi,  a  snmil  island,  odIj  three  miles  lun^  and  one  broiid,  but 
Ihe  moit  celcbraied  of  all  the  Hebrides,  huving  been  from  (he 
bf^g^nning  of  Ihe  7[h  century  lo  the  relormalion,  (he  residence  of 
the  regular  clergy  of  Ihe  order  of  SL  Columha,  who  from  lbi>  se- 
cluded s|iol  diffused  ttic  light  of  leanntig  nod  religion  amoni;  (he 
tavB^  clans  of  Caiedonia ;  Slnffa  eight  miles  north  of  Icolmkil), 
noled  lor  its  beautiful  ba'altic  column*,  and  for  one  of  the  nioit 
surprising  curiosities  of  nulure,  Ihe  va<t  bnsBltic  cavern  called 
Fingal's  cave  or  groilo  ;  Tim  and  Colt  lie  N.  W.  o(  Mull.  Skye, 
the  largeit  of  all  the  Hebrides,  conlains  IS,0OU  inhabitanls,  and 
more  (haa  6UU  tqu^re  miles,  of  which  not  one  len(h  is  arable. 
Ltvu,  the  moi't  northerik  of  the  Hebrides,  is  nearly  h«  lHn>e  as 
£kye  bul  contaiai  only  half  »g  many  inhatiilants.  A'orl^  Ui)l  and 
Soutk  Uut  lie  to  the  south   of  Lewis. 

T\f  ORKftKvslie  between  Sa'S' and  69°  45' N.  lat.ntid  betwera 
t"  0'  and  3'  l4'  VV,  Ion.  They  are  •■eparated  from  the  nur>h>Tn 
coast  of  itcotl.ind  by  fenll^nd  frith,  a  strnil  about  1 1  miloa  broad. 
The  number  of  tbe  islands  is  61,  of  which  •ii)  are  inhabited.  The 
tvhole  group  may  contain  GlH)  squ  tre  miles  or  3S4,(X)(>  acres,  of 
wbicb  about  one  quarter  i*!  productive  laiuJ,  and  yields  mure  than 
enough  l'»r  the  support  of  (he  inhabitants  Among  the  animals 
are  a  smalt  but  s|iiritpcl  breeil  of  horses,  about  50,0(>U  sheep,  and 
a  lanre  luim'iei-  of  ^ whip,      Th^  pO|iiil:ilioo  in  1811  was  'il,ti!)a. 

P,in,/,n.i,  or  Mni^ilur^i,  lli.'  f)rinc>[i,il  island,  near  Ihe  eenire  of 
the  group,  ia  about  :S0  miles  long  and  contains  mor- than  200 
sqoare  niilea.  Kirknall,  (he  chief  town,  has  an  eirelleot  harbor 
with  cnniidcrable  trade  and  a  po|>uUtion  of  2,621.  The  other 
principal  islands  are  Hoy  and  tVaei  which  lie  lo  the  S.  W.  of  Po- 
mona, and  at  low  tide  form  one  island  i  South  Ronatdihay,  \yiaf[ 
£.  of  Hoy  ;  Sliapinshay,  Slronsa,  Edny,  Sanday.  A'orth  Rottaldtliay^ 
Papay  fVutray,  iVtstray,  and  Rowmy,  which  lie  to  Ihe  N.  and 
N.  E.  of  Pomona. 

The  SifGTi.*r<B  Islands  lie  about  18  leagues  N.  E.  of  the  Ork- 
neys, between  59°  46' and  61°  11  N  la(.  Like  the  Orkneys  they 
coiMtit  of  one  |trincipal  island,  and  numerous  smaller  one*,  of 
which  17  are  inhatiiied-  The  toil  is  ingi'neral  barren,  and  has  a 
peculiarly  wild,  dreary  and  desolate  as|iec(,  yet  it  ii  computed 
that  there  are  about  25,UOO  acres  of  arable  land,  and  3:1,000  of 
gvod  meadow  end  pasture.  The  climate  is  Tariable,  and  dis- 
lurbed  with  raioit  and  thick  fogs.  Storms  are  also  frequent,  and 
for  five  or  six  months  of  (be  year  the  sea  vwelU  and  rages  in  such 
a  manner  [hat  ihe  islands  are  almost  inaccessible.  The  inbabi- 
taats  have  several  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  the  produce 
ef  which  forms  the  principal  article  of  eiport.  The  populatioa 
io  1811  was2t,41U- 

Shtlland  or  the  Mainland,  the  principal  island,  ia  60  miles  long, 
and  oo  an  average  1 2  broad,  and  contains  upwards  nf  I4,0U0  ia- 
habitauls-  Lerwick,  the  capital,  is  on  the  east  coast,  and  ia  noted 
for  its  convenient  hirlinr.  nillnrt  RrniTj  'f'linil.  nhrrn  rnnult 
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may  safely  riJe  at  all  seasons.  It  is  a  trading  town  with  1,409 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  rendezvous  of  tishing  vf*ssels  from  various 
countries.  Yell  and  Unst  lie  to  the  north  of  the  M'dinlaDd,  and 
are  next  to  it  in  size  aiu^  population.  The  other  islandi  are 
fvmall  and  thinly  inhabited. 


IRELAND. 

Situation  and  Extent.]  Ireland  is  bounded  on  the  E.  bj  8f. 
George's  channel,  which  separates  it  from  Great  Britain^  and  on 
all  other  ffides  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  lies  bet^reen  51^  25'  and 
65*"  22'  N.  lafr.  and  between  5°  20'  and  10°  20  W.  Ion.  Its  great- 
est length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  100.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  32,000>square  miles,  or  20,480,000  acres.  In 
shape  Ireland  resembles  a  diamond,  or  an  oblique-angled  parallel- 
ogram, with  its  longest  diameter  pointing  to  the  N.  £.  and  S.  W. 

DivmoM.]  Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  viz.  Ulster, 
in  the  N.  £. ;  Connaught,  in  the  N.  W. ;  Leinster,  in  the  S.  E. 
and  Munster  in  the  S.  VV.  These  provinces  are  subdivided  iota 
the  following  32  counties,  which  are  again  divided  into  3,436' 
parishes. 

Counties^  Counties, 

'  1.  Donegal.  17.  Longford. 

2.  Londonderry.  18.  Westmeath. 

3.  Antrim.  19.  Dublin. 

4.  Tyrone.  20.  King's  coantv- 

5.  Fermanagh.  21.  Kildare. 

6.  Monaghan.  22.  Queen's  CO  mr 

7.  Armagh.  23.  Wicklow. 

8.  Down.  24.  Carlow. 

9.  Caven.  25.  Kilkenny. 

10.  Leitrim*  26.  Wexford. 

11.  Sligo.  27.  Clare. 

12.  Mayo.  28.  Tipperaiy. 

13.  Gal  way.  39.  Waterford. 

14.  Roscommon.  30.  Limerick. 

15.  Louth.  31.  Cork. 

16.  Meath.  %        32.  Kerry. 

The  nine  first  named  are  in  Ulster,  the  firve  next  in  Connaagli^ 
the  twelve  next  in  Leinster,  and  the  six  last  in  Munster. 

Bays  and  Harbors.]  The  coast  is  deeply  indented,  especially 
on  the  west  and  north,  and  the  bays  and  harbors  are  very  name- 
rous.  The  most  important  on  the  southern  coast  are  Waterford 
and  Cork  harbors ;  on  the  S.  W.  Bantry  and  Dingle  baya ;  on  the 
W.  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  bay  of  Oalway ;  on  the- 
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fl.  W.  Donegal  bay.  of  which  the  bay  of  Sliifo  forms  a  pari  ;  'on 
Ibe  V.  are  Lo(^b  Swilly  and  Loo^li  Foyle.  On  the  eastern  coasi 
ther*  nre  non*  posipwed  of  ^rpat  natural  advnntnges  ;  yet  from 
thf  ^renter  improvtopols  of  the  adjoining  coimlrj.snitlhe  »icinity 
«f  EnGrlamI,  Iher?  are  many  which  are  much  frerjumted,  esjiecinlljr 
the  Betfasl  so-l  Csriingfurd  bays,  and  the  hnrlfon  of  Orogbcdn, 
DuMin  "nd  Woifnrd. 

Cd/wi.f "  Th*-  rvmarkable  capes  and  headlmds  are  A.nlinhead, 
lb*  most  northerly  point  of  ihe  island ;  Fairhead,  at  the  N  E.  es- 
trfmity  ;  Cloehtr  head,  on  the  caslern  coasi,  B  Kllle  N.  ofDrog- 
brH;! :  Howtb  head,  the  north  poiiil  at  the  eDlrnnce  of  Publtn 
bav  :  VVicklow  head,  near  the  town  of  Ihe  name  same;  Carnivore 
potnl.  ui  the  S.  C  esiremily  of  the  island:  Cape  Clenr,  on  an  isl- 
and at  th»?  wnlbern  evln-oiiiv;  Mizeo  head,  anheS.W.  eilremily; 
an>*  Kerry  head,  ihe  scmih  [winr  ai  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 

Rhtri.]  The  Sluin<io>t  t=  much  the  largest  river.  It  rises  'o 
the  N.  VV.  p»r<  of  the  island,  in  a  ^mall  lake,  near  (he  head  of  Ih* 
bay  of  Migo.  and  ruriH  in  a  loiilhcrly  direction  to' (he  centre  oi' 
tb*  Utand,  nhere  it  tiimii,  sad  ran*  to  the  S  W.  titi  it  rcnchos 
Limenck,  after  which  il^  conr^e  ii  nearly  west  till  il  fall*  into  the 
Allanlicncean,  60milei  below  Ihatcily.  Ii  is  Dnvigable  nearly 
to  Limerick  fershipsof  the  greaie*!  luirden,  and  ("r  small  vcaselt 
tfaroitsliont  its  whole  courtf  ;  and  If  a  canal  of  only  four  miles  in 
lens'li  were  c-ut  from  th>>  lake  in  which  it  ri^es  to  a  small  rivpr 
which  lalln  into  Sliefo  bay,  it  ivo'ild  (.pen  a  navigable  communica- 
tion from  the  northern  to  the  tvestern  coast  thron^h  (he  centre  of 
the  island.  Id  varioofi  parts  of  its  course  the  Shannon  expands 
into  lakes  of  a  considerable  size,  the  principal  of  which  are  Lough 
Ree  and  Loogh  Herg. 

The  other  imporianl  rivers,  beginning  in  the  S.  W.  are  the  Lee, 
which  passes  by  the  city  of  Cork,  ,ind  falls  into  Cork  harbor  ib 
miles  below;  the  Blackraatcr,  which,  after  a  cuurse  of  60  miles, 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Youghall,  near  the  middle  of  the  southern 
coast  ;  the  Barro'oi,  which  rises  about  ^  miles  west  of  Dublin, 
and  pursuing  a  southerly  course  receives  from  the  west  the  Nore 
and  the  Saire,  and  falls  into  Waterford  harbor;  the  .Siani^.  a 
■mall  river,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  Wexforcf  harbor ;  ibe 
Liffif,  on  which'the  city  of  Dublin  stands,  a  small  river,  and  of  no 
use  for  inland  navigation,  on  account  of  the  falls  near  its  mouth, 
and  the  numerous  shallows  and  rapids  with  which  it  abounds;  the 
Boyne,  which  riiei  near  the  «ource  of  the  Burrow,  and  flowing 
If..E.  passes  hy  Drogheda,  Hnd  fulls  into  the  sea  four  miles  below  ; 
the  Baim,  which  rises  nrar  the  eastern  Coast,  a  tittle  north  of 
Cariingford  bay,  and  running  N.  W.  fulls  into  (he  southern  side  of 
Louffh  Neagh,  and  iwuing  nifain  from  Ihc  northern  side  of  the 
,  lakt,  continues  iti  cnursi-  in  a  N- W.  direction,  and  passing  by 
Colerain^  falls  iuto  the  aia  four  milrs  below  ;  and  lastly,  the  fny/i, 
which  pa'se*  by  I.>indond«rry  and  eipnitds  into  the  spacious  bay 
called  Lough  Foyle. 

Lake*.]  The' lakrMof  Ireland  ara  nnmerons,  esppcially  in  the 
■vest  and  north.     The  term  Lough,  corrMpiitKJliiif  with  the  Scot- 
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tish  Lock,  18  somotimes  applied  to  nn  estunry  or  to  no  inlet  of  the 
Ken,  such  m  the  Swilly,  the  Foyle,  &c  The  chief  lake  of  freshi 
water  is  the  Em^  which  consists  of  two  parts  united  by  a  short 
river  or  strait.  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  12  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
and  riischarf|rp9  itself  thn>ii|t?h  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  the 
bay  of  Doneural,  three  miles  below  Ballyshannon.  Louf^h  Utagh 
in  the  N.  C.  is  22  miles  lonp:  and  12  broad,  and  dischargees  its 
watt^rs  into  the  sra  throiififh  the  river  Bann.  The  lake  of  Cwrib 
is  on  the  N.  "^id^  of  the  bay  of  Galway^imo  which  it  dischar^pes  its 
waters  throiipfli  a  short  rocky  stream.  Lough  Ree  and  Laugh  Derg 
are  m^re  (expansions  of  the  Shannon.  Lough  Lane^  or  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called  the  lake  of  KUlamey^  is  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  inland  and  disctiargos  its  waters  throuni'h  fjane  river  into 
Din&^le  bay.  It  is  a  small  lake  but  celebrated  for  the  beautiful 
and  romantir  sr^nery  with  which  i(  is  surrounded. 

MoutUainx.]  The  mouniain<ni8  chains  of  Ireland  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  important,  tor  though  the  country  contains  many  single 
summits  ofconi^iderable  el»tvation,  vet  they  are  not  collected  into 
such  masses  hs  to  ^ive  to  Ireland  the  character  of  a  mountainous 
count rv.  Tho  most  considerable  connected  chain  is  the  ridge  of 
hills  which  passes  throuirh  the  island  from  S.  W  to  N.  E.  forming 
tho  h(M^ht  of  land  between  the  uutf^rs  which  flow  east  into  St. 
George's  channel  and  those  which  flow  west  into  the  Atlantic. 
The  Irish  mountains  cfene rally  form  short  lines  or  detached 
grouf)''.  %vhich  are  go  disf^ersed  through  the  country,  that  there 
ai"  f  w  places  in  which  the  prospect  is  nol  terminated  by  this  ma- 
jf^'^t'C  scpuery,  forming  a  ha<'k  ground  seldom  more  remote  than 
2':  milos.  On  th»'  wes^t  and  south  side  of  the  lake  of  Killamey  is 
oiji'  •)♦'  the  tiicrhes^  ric'^r^s  in  the  country  ;  Mangerton,  the  loftiest 
sunimit.  rss-niif  t'»  the  hoigfht  of  2,()93  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  '1  "ort'  arr  uKinv  other sjiugU*  mountains  in  different  parts  of 
the  islnnd  which  exceed  2,500  feet,  but  there  are  none  which 
reach  to  the  height  0**3,000  fret. 

Facf  of  the  countnf.]  The  face  of  the  country  is  agreeably  di- 
ver>lt]e'i  w  th  mounlHi[is,hills.  plains  and  valleys.  Tbeino«t  moun- 
tainous parts  are  near  the  coast,  |>artirulaHy  towards  the  south  and 
w/'st.  The  hills  are  in  general  easy  of  ascent,  and  admit  of  culture 
a  coitxidera^de  way  up  their  sides.  The  most  extensive  level? 
art^  Hi)out  the  middle  of  the  island. 

The  bog-  of  Ireland  form  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  face 
of  the  country.  Thev  are  supposed  not  to  be  of  very  ereal 
antiquity,  and  the  irA0<it  proiiable  account  of  their  orisfm  seems 
to  !•**  that  they  w.-^re  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  forests,  whkli 
having  hern  thr«}\vn  down,  (he  trees  were  suffered  to  lie  on  the 
spot^auil  in  thi«  [Kisition  iuterrep'jng  and  continin?  streams  of  water 
ivi'h  the  variou-  rubhish  lu-nuofu  with  them,  they  bocanie  gradn- 
ailv  C'^veivd  with  a  ve2:otati"n  of  moss,  sedgy  grass,  rushi'S  and 
various  acpntic  planl«.  These  boijr*  are.  rarely  level,  hut  genr- 
rally  rist;  into  li!!h.  Tnf  rerlanuing  of  these  immense  wastes  liss 
long  boen  accounlOil  an  ohjoct  of  srreat  national  importance^  nnd 
in  IbOOcommi-j^ioiic^n  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  extent 
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■ttf)  the  prncticaMlity  nrifraintng  and  ciiltivalmg^  ihem.  In  their 
Wpnrli,  (hey  -taie  thai  Ibe  bog«  cover  more  (ban  one  tenth  of  the 
■iirface  Dflreland,  but  Ihnt  they  are  canline<l  |)rincipslly  lo  Ihe.  ■ 
aiiddle  iieutioD  of  the  islanil ;  it  being  •uppoaed  tbnl  a  line  diawn 
from  Wick!ow-he«d  to  Galway.  and  anolhT  drawn  from  Howlh- 
liead  to  Sliijo  would  comprise  betwcei^  ihem  nenriy  iiis  ««?*pnth» 
of  all  the  bng^  in  the  ioland.  This  extensive  irnct  resemblps  m 
ill  form  a  broad  bell  dnwn  arrom  ihe  centre  of  Ireland,  with  its 
narrowest  e.ad  nearest  tb?  cnpilal.  and  rriidijally  eitendinep  in 
lireadlh  as  it  Hpproachea  the  Wpitero  ocenn.  Tbe  conimiMiita- 
cra  were  convinced  that  it  wai  perfectly  practicable  lo  drain  thtise 
bofp  nnd  convert  the  Und  to  the  purposes  of  tillage,  snd  that  the 
return  from  Ihe  drained  Innd  would  much  more  than  pay  the 
cspt'nae  oj  the  nnderlakinf^. 

ClimaU  ]  The  climate  doe»  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of 
GreHt  Brilairi.  Tbe  principal  diAereni^e  ia  [hat  it  is  more  inoi'<t, 
the  coiiolry  lying  more  open  to  the  Atlnolic  ocean,  and  westerly 
and  *otith western iy  wind*  being-  more  prevnienl.  Generally 
ypc«king,  the  nean  lemper:iturp  of  the  noi^fa  of  Ireland  ia  about 
48°  of  Fahrenheit,  nftbe  middle  6U°,  und  of  the  south  63".  Per- 
|on*  advanced  in  life  complain  of  an  unfavorable  change  in  the 
climate  within  the  laBt  60  or  10  years,  saying  thai  it  is  much 
MV'rer  and  more  uncertain  than  it  med  to  be  ;  and  lome  facta- 
hi*ve  been  staled,  which  fl|ippiir  to  confirm  tbi*  account.  The 
pi  I  ■  Iree,  espiTjallv  ibnt  -pecip*  calleri  the  Scotch  fir,  formerly 
^rew  on  m^inj  of  the  mnuntiiin*,  ami  on  piirls  of  tbe  norlheni  and 
western  coasts.  Vast  roois  and  noble  trunks  of  this  species  of 
pine  have  been  seen  and  PYnmrned  with  attention,  in  sitoalions 
where  human  indu«try  cannot  dow  rear  a  twig  of  (he  hardiest 
tree. 

Soil  and  Prodiicii'ini.]  The  soil  is  generally  speaking  e  fertile; 
loam,  but  remarkably  shalloiv,  (he  rocks  appearino:  in  many  places 
on  (he  surface,  or  at  no  grent  depth,  even  iu  ihe  most  flat  and 
fertile  parts.  The  qunnlily  of  cultivated  land  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  in  England.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  stair, 
though  in  many  counties  improvementi  begin  to  he  adopted. 
Oals  are  moil  extensively  cnltivnied,  and  form  the  principal  fooc^ 
of  the  people.  Irr-Iand  had  long  been  celebrated  for  the  immense 
qiiantitps  and  excellent  quality  of  the  potatoes  which  It  produces. 
Flax  is  chiefly  raised  in  thc^  northeastern  counties,  and  wheat  in 
the  southern.  M:iny  of  the  sonthern  coimlies  also  and  some  of 
the  western  are  principally  occupied  with  dairy  farms.  The 
principal  mineral  productions  are  coal,  which  occurs  in  variou:! 
parts  of  the  ishind,  and  iron,  which  is  abundant  and  in  lomc  in- 
stances of  a  very  iiipprioriiuality- 

Ckifftoian']  Dublin,  Ihe  second  city  of  the  United  kinardcnr. 
in  point  of  population,  slan<ls  about  a  mile  from  the  went  side  of 
Dublin  hay,  near  the  niouthof  the  LitTy,  which  pcsses  from  west  to 
east  throu^li  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  pnrls.  The  bay  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  Fix  mileu 
in  dinmetcr ;  but  though  npacigus  it  it  neither  commodious  nor 
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^afe,  particularly  in  winter,  owing  to  its  great  exposure  to  tLe 
winds  from  the  east  and  south-east.  To  remedy  thi«<  deteCl  a 
strong  wall  of  hewn  stone  has  heen  built^  30  feet  broad  and  nearly 
hve  miles  long,  extending  directly  into  the  bay,  and  terminated  by 
a  handsome  tight-house.  It  %vas  begun  in  1748,  and  finished 
within  7  years.  The  river  LifTy,  from  the  point  where  it  enters 
the  bay.  is  embanked  on  both  sides  with  a  noble  wall  of  frees(one| 
forming  a  range  of  beautiful  and  spacious  quays  through  the  whole 
city,  uninterrupted  by  any  building  whatever  nearer  to  its  sideg 
than  the  brea<lth  of  a  wide  street,  for  nearly  3  miles.  The  ri?er 
it  crossed  in  its  course  through  the  city  by  six  stone  bridge*,  of 
which  live  are  modern,  and  built  in  a  handsome  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  old  part  of  the  city  is  irregularly  built,  hut  that  portico 
erected  within  the  last  50  years,  which  is  the  most  considerable, 
is  laid  out  in  broad  streets  with  spacious  and  beautiful  squares. 
The  houses  arp  generally  brick,  and  from  three  to  five  stories 
high.  There  is  perhaps  no  city  which,  in  proportion  to  its  ^ize, 
can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  magnificent  buildings.  Among 
the  f»ublic  edifices  are  the  castle,  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  city ;  the  Royal  exchange ;  the  Commercial  buildings ;  th« 
Linen  hall,  a  vast  and  massy  pile  of  buildings  forming  the  maga- 
zine for  thiit  staple  mnnufacture  of  Ireland  ;  the  custom  house,  a 
most  magnificent  structure,  finished  \n  1790 'at  an  expence  of 
jC'255,000 ;  Trinity  college-;  and  a  splendid  obelisk,  210  feet  high, 
recently  erected  on  an  eminence  at  the  west  end  of  the  city  in 
honor  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The  commerce  of  Dublin  is 
very  extensive,  the  amount  of  import  duties  alone  paid  at  the 
custom  house  in  1817  was  £045,000,  a  sum  pearly  as  great  as  that 
of  all  the  other  ports  in  Ireland,  together.  The  population  is 
187,939.  The  country  around  the  bay  of  Dublin  rises  gradually 
on  all  sides  from  the  shore,  and  is  covered  with  a  vast  number  of 
villas  and  villages,  which  produce  a  fine  effect  when  viewed  from 
the  metropolis ;  and  this,  together  with  the  beauty  of  the  bay 
itself,  which  has  frequently  been  compared  with  that  of  Naples, 
the  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  peculiarly  picturesque  sum- 
mits of  those  of  Wicklow  in  the  back  ground,  render  the  whole 
prospect  strikingly  beautiful. 

Cork^  the  second  city  in  Ireland,  is  12G  miles  S.  W.  of  Dublio. 
The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  situated  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  river  Lee.  which  diviiles  into  two  branches  a  little  above 
^he  town  and  unites  again  a  little  below  it,  encompassing  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground.  The  suburbs  extend  along  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  both  branches,  and  are  united  with  the  rest  of  the 
town  i)y  several  bridges.  The  public  buildings  are  very  plain  in 
their  appearance  and  the  houses  generally  are  far  from  elegant. 
The  commerce  of  the  town  consists  princi|»ally  in  the  exportation 
of  salted  provision,  butter,  tallow  and  hides,  and  it  is  computed 
that  100,000  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  and  salted  in  a  single 
season.  Cork  stands  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  its  harbor, 
or  the  Cove  of  Cork,  nine  miles  below  the  town,  has  long  been 
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Ael^br-tleil  for  ila  safety  and  cnpariousness  The  enlrsDce  t» 
ileu}'  and  narraw,  and  defended  by  a  strontr  fort  on  racli  auii, 
atid  tATge  sums  hnve  been  lately  «xpeitiJe<l  in  forlifyi"S  Iwo 
iaIaDda,  which  command  tlie  enlrunce.  The  populution  of  Ci>rk 
is  *8liiniite»i  at  iK),000. 

lAmtriel.:  the  third  cily  in  Ireland,  is  94  rotJce  S.  W.  of  DuMin, 
on  tbc  Shannon,  60  miles  from  it«  mouth.  A  (iiirl  nf  ili(>  towtt  ia 
on  an  island  formed  by  Ibe  Shannon,  and  was  formerly  l(>r(ificd, 
and  esteemed  ono  of  the  gilrongest  pluces  in  IrclMod,  hut  th«^  walli 
are  now  dertioliahed.  The  commerce  of  the  (own  is  considera- 
ble, and  the  exports  Consist  principally  of  beef  and  other  pro- 
visions, and  the  imports  are  rtim,  flu|;ar,  IoImicco,  limber,  wine, 
salt.  kc.     The  population  is  libom  5U,000. 

Bel/ait  is  GO  miti^s  N.  of  Duhim,  oD  the  we<4si<io  of  Ihe  smaU 
river  Lagnn,  ul  its  entrance  into  Belfast  Lon^b  or  CHrrickt'iirgiis 
bay.  Jt  mnaufaclures  large  qoanlilies  of  linen  and  cntlon  p;ondS, 
and  has  eitnnsive  comrncrce,  particularly  with  Ihe  West  Indtes 
and  America.  The  value  of  the  exports,  which  cnnjisleil  princi- 
pully  of  linen,  beef,  pork  and  butter,  amounted  in  I8IU  tQ  nearly 
i;3,(X>0,0U0.  The  pmsfre^H  of  Belfast  in  pnptilution  ami  com- 
nierce  bis  been  rcmnrkabty  rapid.  In  17BS  the  population 
amo'inled  to  only  13,000,  while  in  IBIG  it  was  computed  at 
:&,0<X).  llie  custom-house  dniic*  in  1800  were  oaly  £tiS,6Gt! 
and  in  1316.  .C:!1LIJ17. 

Among  the  other  important  towns  are  Ihc  following.  Gahea^  is 
on  the  north  side  of  llie  bny  of  Galway.  at  the  month  of  the  short 
•tony  riier  which  forms  the  outlet  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  con- 
tains IS.OUO  inhabitants.  Sligo  is  at  the  muulb  of  a  smiill 
river  which  falls  into  Ihc  head  nf  the  buy  of  Sligo  and  contains 
10,000  inhabitanlj.  Londotiilerry  is  pleasantly  silualed  on  ihr 
wesi  hank  of  Foyle  river  near  its  entrance  into  Lough  Foyle.  It 
has  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse  ifilh  the  West  Indies 
And  America,  and  contains  18,000  iohabitanls.  Hevrry,  30  mileu 
S.S.W.  ofBeira.t,on  Netvry  water  which  falls  into  Carl ingford 
bay,  has  15,1X10  inhabitants  and  considerable  manufactures  ami 
•ommerce.  Drof^hata  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Floyne,  a 
few  miles  from  i[s  moulb.  Il  contains  l&.UOO  inhnbitanls,  nixl 
«arries  on  considerable  trade  in  the  exportation  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  corn,  and  ip  the  impottulion  of  coiib  <tnd  other  heavy  com- 
modities, which  are  carried  up  the  river  and  distributed  thrnugli 
the  interior,  by  meaniiof  a  canal-  tVex/ord,  at  (he  month  of  the 
Slaney,  60  miles  S.  of  Dublin,  lias  considerable  woollen  mann- 
iactures  and  a  population  of  9,000-  The  harbor  is  spacious,  bnl 
net  deep  enough  for  large  vessels.  fValerford  is  on  Ihe  Suir 
which  soon  after  join*  Ibe  Barroiv,  and  forms  the  bay  calle<l 
,Waierford  harbor-  It  has  considerable  commerce,  and  packet- 
boats  nail  regularly  to  and  from  Milfortl-IIarcn.  The  population 
is  35.00('. 

C'arwd.]  The  Grand  canal  connects  (he  river  Shannon  witti 
Dublin  bay.  It  commences  on  tbc  Shannon,  about  half  way  be- 
tween   lake   Ree  and   lake   Dcrg,  and  (crminalcs  in  Iho  city  ot 
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Dublin,  iD  a  wet  dock  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lifiy.  Another 
aanal  connects  Dublin  with  the  river  Bovne:  it  terminates  in  a  wet 
dork  on  the  north  ^de  of  the  Liffy.  Both  these  canals  are  navi- 
ipited  by  boats  of  60  tons  burden.  In  the  N.  E.  partgf  tlie  island 
there  are  two  canals ;  one  opening  a  communication  between 
Lough  Neaghand  Belfast  bay  on  the  east,  and  dnother  connecting 
the  same  lake  with  Carlingford  bay  un  the  south. 

Education.]  Trinity  college  in  Dublin  is  the  only  university  in 
Ireland.  It  was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  consists  of  a 
provost,  25  fellows,  and  70 scholars.  There  are  13  professors,  and 
in  1818  the  number  of  students  was  1209.  Attached  lo  the  uni- 
versity are  a  printing  office,  an  anatomy  house,  an  observatory, 
and  a  library  of  68,U46  volumes.  The  education  of  the  lower 
classes  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Wiihin  a  few  years, 
however,  societies  have  been  formed  by  the  benevo!ent  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  Ireland,  and 
their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  much  success,  lu  1817 
there  were  27,000  children  receiving  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
the  Hibernian  society. 

Government]  Since  1800  Ireland  has  been  inseparably  united 
witli  Great  Britain,  and  the  two  countries  are  styled  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Ireland  sends  100  repre- 
sentatives to  the  house  of  commons,  and  28  members  lo  the 
house  of  lords  as  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  peerage,  besides 
five  spiritual  lords. 

Religion,]  The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England ;  but  it  is  computed  that  three  fourths  of  the  people  are 
Catholics,  and  of  the  remaining  fourth  about  one  half  art?  Presby- 
terians. The  Catholics  were  formerly  very  severely  oppressed, 
being  deprived  of  every  civil  privilege,  and  subjected  to  variius 
penalties,  on  account  of  their  religion.  This  system  of  intole- 
rance is  now  considerably  mitigated.  The  Catholics  have  been 
long  freed  from  ail  penalties  in  consequence  of  their  religion,  and 
the  road  to  civil  and  military  distinction  has  been  opened  to  them, 
with  some  reservation  of  the  higher  offices. 

Population  and  Character.]  The  population  of  Ireland  has 
about  doubled  within  the  last  70  years.  In  1751  it  was  2,3712,634, 
and  at  present  it  is  estimated  at  more  than  4,500,000.  'I'he  man- 
ners of  the  superior  classes  in  Ireland  very  much  resemble  those 
of  the  Elnglish.  The  Irish  gentry  sold  »m  devote  themselves  to 
literature  or  science,  but  amuse  themselves  with  hunting  and  other 
robust  exercises.  Hence  an  overdow  of  health  and  spirits  ;  and 
the  observation  of  an  able  writer  that  Ireland  produces  the 
stoutest  men,  and  the  finest  women  in  Europe,  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  inferior  cUsse^i.  The  Irish  pea«antry  are,  in  general, 
sunk  in  poverty  and  ignorance.  They  are  Iodised  in  miserable 
mud  hovels  with  one  door,  and  frequently  without  either  window 
or  chimney.  They  go  almost  naked,  and  their  food  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  milk  and  potatoes.  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  island ;  the  north  of  Ireland,  having  been 


^UoleJ  by  eoloniea  of  the  Cogliah  and  Scotch,  the  ioslilotiona 
■  nil  iDaoners  of  all  r.iasdes  of  tbe  peoi)le  resemble  those  of  ihe 
Pirelli    countries. 

Manu/dcturei  and  Commerce]  The  manufaclare  of  linen  is 
the  staple  tininch  of  Irish  indualry,  but  Ibe  coiton  manuCaclure 
ia  s|)ivBiliai;  very  nipidly,  ami  the  ilislillatioii  of  spirit*  han  long 
befii  ciiPTied  on  to  »  (freat  extent.  The  principal  eKpon*  are 
liri-'t),  corn,  hultcr,  provisions,  hides,  and  whiskey.  I'he  val- 
ui>  xf  the  export-  in  1816  wai  £Q,lii3,199,  and  of  tbe  imfiorta 
£5.084,890.  The  Dumber  ol  rcweU  belonging  to  Ireland  is  atmat 
1,-iOO,  nafijialed  hy  between  5,000  and  6,0l»  nailort. 

Salural  Curiiiitiei.]  The  Giants  Causenayis  the  mo^l  remark' 
able  ci)rjO«ity  in  Ireland.  It  consists  of  a  surprising  collection  of 
baialtic  pillars  on  the  northern  coasr,  about  eight  miles  N-  E.  or 
Coieraine.  It  projects  into  the  sea  to  an  unknowD  extent,  but  the 
pari  explored  is  about  130U  teet  long  and  from  ISO  to  HO  hroad- 
The  pillars  are  mostly  in  a  vertical  positLon,  and  Ibeir  height  hi 
Irom  16  to  36  Icet  nbove  tbe  level  of  the  strand  :  in  some  places^ 
for  a  considerable  space,  they  are  of  an  equal  beighi  so  as  In  form 
a  level  psvemenl.  They  are  usually  from  lb  to  84  iocbei  ia 
diameter,  and  are  rarelt  composed  of  one  Entire  piece,  but  con- 
sist of  short  or  long  joints  with  the  surfaces  where  they  meet 
either  flat,  or  concave  wiib  convex  corresponding.  The  form  oC 
Ihe  pillar'  is  very  vnrinu'' ;  sometimes  it  is  sipiarei  soin»'time» 
ihree-sided,  pometimes  hexagonul  and  often  heptagunal,  hut  thft 
most  numerous  are  pentagonal. 

The  lakeofKillarney  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesqne  Kenery, 
and  for  several  natural  curiosities.  It  is  aboui  |l>  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  seven  broad,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called 
the  Loner,  Middle  and  Upper  lakes.  Tbe  sbures  of  the  Lower 
lake  are  diversified  with  the  most  beantifut  scenery,  and  on  th* 
sooth  side  are  lofVy  raonnt'iini,  from  one  nf  wblch  O'Snllivan'a 
•ascade  falls  into  the  lake  with  a  tremendous  roar,  opposite  the 
romantic  island  ol'lnnisfallen,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  noted  abbey. 
In  the  Middle  lake  is  Ihe  celebrated  rock  called  tbe  Eagle's  Neat, 
a  place  wonderfnl  for  its  echoes  ;  the  s^nnd  of  a  bngte  horn  pro- 
ducing (ones  equal  to  \0*)  instruments,  and  the  discharge  of  a  mus- 
ket canning  a  siiccem^ion  of  peals  equal  to  ibe  loudest  thnnder. 
The  Upper  hkc  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  near  the 
summit  of  one  of  them  is  a  circular  lake,  called  the  Devil's 
Punch  Bowl,  wbich.  from  its  immense  depth  and  continual  o\cr- 
flftw  of  water,  ia  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  eurinailie"  of 
KiilameT-  Afier  heavy  rains  the  wal-r  falls  down  thft  lide  of  tJl« 
^oanlaia  in  tbe  forsi  of  a  beautiful  caicade. 
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«Dd  eats,  ft  is  computed  that  not  more  than  ene  hondreth  fMurt  of 
the  kingdom  is  ander  tillag^e ;  the  pastures,  however,  are  exies- 
81  ve,  and  cattle  io  considerable  numbers  are  raised  for  exporta- 
tion. The  mountains  sre  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  ash,  and 
^j  and  these  are  the  most  important  natural  productions  $  timber 
having  been  for  many  ages  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
Norway. 

Chief  Towns.]  ChriHiania^  the  capital,  is  situated  is  a  fertile 
Talley  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  of  the  ^ame  name,  in  ihe  province 
of  Aggerhuus.  This  gulf  penetrates  above  60  miles  into  the  iDte- 
rior  of  the  country,  and  is  filled  with  rocky  islands  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  interrupt  the  navigation.  The  harbor  is  exceiient, 
and  vessels  of  the  Urgent  size  ascend  to  the  wharves.  The  towo^ 
though  not  large,  is  the  best  built  and  most  thriving  place  in  the 
kingdom,  havmg  regular  streets,  neat  stone  houses  and  about 
9,000  inhabitants. 

Bergen^  the  largest  town  in  Norway,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
long  bay,  which  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  rugged  and  barceD 
rocks.  While  it  has  thus  from  its  situation  the  advantage  of  a 
secure  harbor,  the  access  is  attended  with  considerable  Haoger. 
The  rise  of  the  commerce  of  this  place  is  to  be  dated  from  the 
year  1446,  when  the  German  Hanse  towns  established  here  a 
fkctory  and  ware  houses.  In  process  of  time  they  came  to  exer- 
cise a  sort  of  authority  over  the  inhabitants ;  and  though  this  has 
long  ceased  to  exist,  there  is  still  at  Bergen  a  company  of  about 
17  German  merchants  in  correspondence  with  Bremen,  Lubeck 
and  Hamburgh.  The  trade  consists  in  the  export  offish.  fish-mJ^ 
timber,  tar,  tallow  and  hides,  and  the  import  of  com  and  foreign 
merchandise.     The  population  is  18^000. 

Drontkeim  is  236  miles  N.  E.  of  Bergen  on  a  large  bay  or  arm 
of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nid.  The  harbor  ip  perfectly  «afe, 
but  the  entrance  is  hazardous  on  account  of  concealed  rocks.  It 
has  considerable  trade,  and  the  principal  exports  are  copper^ 
iron,  timber  and  fish.     The  population  in  1814  was  8,832. 

Chrutiansand  in  on  the  southern  const  opposite  several  small 
islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Flekkeroen.  The  harbor  is  one 
of  the  safest  in  Norway,  and  between,  the  island  of  Flekkeroen 
and  the  shore  there  is  a  road  several  miles  in  length  where  there 
is  good  anchorage.  The  town  wan  founded  bv  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  in  1641,  with  the  view  of  making  it  the  principal  star 
tion  of  his  navy.  The  inhabitants,  about  5000  io  number,  carry 
on  some  trade  in  timber,  but  their  principal  employment  is  in 
building  and  repairing  vessels. 

Roraas^  celebrated  for  its  copper  mines,  is  67  miles  S.  F^  of 
Drontbeim,  on  a  high  mountain  which  is  covered  with  show 
almost  the  whole  of  the  year.  Kongtberg^  36  miles  west  of  Chris- 
tiania,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  rich  silver  mines,  bnl  they 
are  now  unproductive.  Skeen.  38  miles  8.S.W.  of  Christiania,  has 
productive  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  Frederickshall  h  on  the 
frontier  of  Sweden,  52,  miles  S  S.  E.  of  Christiania.  On  a  rock 
which  overhangs  the  town  is  the  almost  impregnable  fortresa  if 
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Erederlck^teen,  reDdtreil  roemorahlp  bythe  dealhof  ChflrlesXIf. 
of  Swelled,  who  vra°  killed  in  the  trenches  during  a  »pg^. 

MincrttU.]  The  moat  valuable  mineraU  are  irtiri  and  copper. 
The  ?8lue  of  the  iron  annually  produced  U  es'timaled  at  .-il'out 
£150.000  :  il  is  in  general  ol'a  ^ood  quality,  ibough  nol  equal  to 
that  of  Sweden.  The  copper  is  nf  very  superior  quality,  aod  the 
chier  mines  uf  il  are  at  Roraui.  Therp  is  a  >all-w«rk  near  Tons- 
ber?,  on  the  west  ^ide  Dflhc  eull'of  ChrisliBtiia,  which  produce* 
about  20,000  ions  of  salt  n  year. 

^iiimob,]  The  Norwi'^ian  hurfiFi  arc  small  but  hardy  i  the 
hnrned  catile  are  tikewi^  diminutive,  but  are  reailily  faliened. 
Gu  ii«  are  more  comninn  (ban  sheep  In  Norwegian  Lapland,  the 
reimleer  furrn*  Itie  (irincipal  nealth,  and  almost  the  only  source 
olthe  sui'sislcnce  of  the  inh.ibitanls-  .'Vltenipis  are  now  making 
to  re^r  tliia  u^ef'il  animal  in  the  touthern  proiriDces.  Aquatic 
fowl  Hre  <o  nomiTou'  that  hin^alchinr  has  become  a  regular 
«tn  tovmeni,  and  nfforib  support  to  several  thousands  of  the  in- 
hai'.lnnU. 

Papulittionl  The  populalion,  consisting  of930,00o,  is  principally 
oontined  to  the  sooiliern  pwrt  of  the  country.  In  the  three  south- 
ern provinces  there  are  more  than  10  to  a  iiquare  mile  ;  in  Oron- 
Iheim  nearly  eight, and  in  the  liteak  regions  of  theoorlh  but  little 
more  than  one. 

HrlJgifiH.]  The  Luthernn  is  the  eitahlishcil  religion,  and  the 
KrcBI  huHy  of  ihc  inhahilBnts  are  of  this  persuasion.  The  coun- 
try snnljins  five  liishoprics  corrr*  poo  ding  witb  the  five  govem- 
Bients.  The  bishoprics  are  divided  into  districts  under  the  care 
of  provosis,  and  ihese  districts  are  subdivided  into  parishes. 
IVhere  the  parish  is  large  it  contains,  be»idc(  the  principal  church, 
one  or  more  chapels  of  ease,  under  the  care  of  cliaplmns,  There 
■ce  in  the  wbole  country  49  provosts,  329  parish  priests,  atul  92 
Maplains. 

Education.}  There  is  at  Ber^n  a  university  on  a  small  'cale, 
fur  teaching  the  r  lassies,  mathematics  and  philoBophy  ;  and  thure 
are  several  academies  or  higher  schools  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  government.  Each  parish  is  provided  with  two  c 
three  schools,  where  children  are  taught  reading,  writing,  apd 
arithmetic. 

CharacUr-]  The  Norwegians  are  tall,  well  forraed,  robust, 
and  brave,  and  make  excellent  soldiers  and  sailors.  They  pos- 
sess hospitality  and  simplicity,  and  are  in  general  accustomed  to 
live  in  a  very  plain  «tyle,  both  as  to  diet  and  dwelling.  The  an- 
cient habits  and  character  of  the  people  are  much  better  pre- 
served in  the  secluded  vallies  of  the  interior,  than  in  the  town 
along  the  const,  where  (here  has  been  a  mixture  of  settlers  from 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  a  considerable  commercial  inler- 
coune  with  these  countries,  as  well  as  with  Britain  anil  ilollanr). 
Ev^n  the  Norwegian  language  ha-,  in  the  seaports  and  among  the 
upper  ranks,  been  in  general  supplanted  by  the  Danish. 

GovernmtJit.]  IVfirway  formerly  belonged  to  Denmark,  but  in 
1814  Denmark  was  ctunpclled  to  Iran^ifer  it  to  S^redcD.    It  is 
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iiowever  to  a  considerable  extent  an  independent  kiD^don,  pre- 
SfTvin^  its*  ancient  constitution  and  laws,  and  havioip  a  separate 
assembly  or  diet,  a  separate  treasury,  and  separate  army.  The 
unioa  ivith  Sweden  consists  simply  in  its  being  permanently  gov- 
erned by  the  same  king. 

Revenutn  Army  and  Aovy.]  The  annual  revenue  i«  usually 
about  ^1,500,000.  The  army  consists  of  12,000  regular  iroopft 
besides  militia.  The  navy  is  OQ«a  very  smiill  scale,  containing 
only  six  brig^,  eight  schooners,  and  about  100  gunboats. 

Fiskeries.]  The  fisherie!>  am  extensive,  and  may  be  conf^idered, 
after  timber  and  iron,  the  chief  support  of  the  export  trade.  The 
herring  and  cod  fisheries  are  the  principal  branches,  and  give  eai- 
pluyment  to  many  of  the  poor  inhabitants  along  the  coast.  Sal- 
mon are  likewise  caught  in  great  numbers  in  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

Manufactures  yind  Commerce.]  Norway,  like  oth(*r  poor  and 
thinly  peopled  countries,  has  scarcely  wny  manufactures,  the  only 
works  entitled  to  that  nan)e  being  the  forges,  foundries,  glass- 
hou^^es.  pota«h  refineries,  and  saw-miils,  which  owe  tbeir  extatr 
ence  principally  to  the  abundance  of  wood.  The  principal  in- 
purts  are  manufactured  goods  of  various  descriptions,  groceries, 
wine,  and  com.  The  exports  are  timber,  iron,  copper,  fish  and 
oil,  potash  and  glas^,  also  cattle,  hides  and  tallow.  Tbe  commerce 
is  principrilly  with  England,  Holland  and  Denmark.  The  ship- 
pin*?  bo  onging  to  Norway  amounts  to  nearly  100,000  tons,  and 
the  iinmi>er  of  seamen  is  about  10,000. 

Natural  Curiosity,\  The  MaUtrom^  or  Moskoe'ttrom^  is*  a  re- 
markable whirlpool  near  the  little  island  of  Moskoe,  one  of  the 
LotToden  islands,  in  about  lat.  68°  N.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  veiy 
.  rapid  ebb  and  fiood  of  the  sea  between  Moskoe  and  a  neighbor- 
ins^  island.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  high  and  low  water,  it 
is  quiet.  But  when  the  tide  is  rising  or  falling,  and  especially 
when  the  N.W.  wind  blows  in  opposition  to  the  tide,  the  seaboin 
with  the  most  violent  agitation  ;  its  roar  is  heard  at  the  distance 
of  many  leagues,  and  the  force  and  extent  of  the  vortex  is  so  greAt, 
that  ships  three  miles  off  are  sometimes  forced  towards  the  centre 
and  finally  dashed  in  pieces  against  the  bottom.  Whales  are 
frequently  absorbed  by  it  in  spile  of  their  endeavours  to  escape. 


SWEDEN. 


Situation  and  Extent.]  Sweden  is  bounded  on  the  N.  hy  Nor- 
way ;  on  the  H.  by  Ru'^sia  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  on  the  &  £. 
and  .S.  hy  the  Baltic  sea  ;  and  W.  by  the  Sound,  the  Cattegat  and 
Norway.  It  eitends  from  55°  20  to  69°  SO'  N.  lat  being  aboat 
1,00)  milos  long  from  north  to  south,  and  containing  acco^ng  t# 
Hassel  188,433  square  miles. 


IhvwioiiM-]  Sneden  is  divitleil  inlo  24  Ian*  or  provinces,  aa  in 
die  lollc>"iiigr  table.  The  extent  »n(l  jioiiulntion  in  lOCU  areao- 
ncxeJ  to  cuch  proTincc. 


I.  Sweden  Proper, 
Primncc. 

1.  Stiickhnlm  cily,  "i 

2.  Slock  holmlind.  \ 

3.  Drotninghulm,    } 

4.  Upsat,      - 

6.    Nykiiptng,    - 
e.  WeHlEiaA, 

7-  Orcbro,       ... 

8-  SlorH  Koppnrberg,  > 

or  FahluD,  I 

fl.  Guibland,       - 
9.  Goilenbiirg,      - 
io.  Elf.»>or^,      - 
11.  Hnlni'itaH, 

15,  Christ iapsi ad, 
13-  Malmohuv. 
H-   Skariiborg, 
lb.   Linkoping, 

16.  Jnnkoping, 
17-  Kronobei^, 

IS-  Kaimar,       ... 
19.  Blekingor^ 
Carlscrona,      ^     * 
JD.  Tarlsiad.     - 
SI.  Gothland  or  > 
Wisby.  \ 

til.  Norland  and  Lapland, 
.a  r>  a  L        (  Geetrikland,  > 


40,722    654,000     16 


2,838  171,797 

3.43U  81,131 

9,977  96,6-17 

2,8«2  H6,fi&3 

3,S73  95,025 


S5,G06        128,6SJ  5 
42,086   1,451,000  34 

110,674  et 

162,937  30 

7 1 ,6fld  3a 

I  Ifl,681  5U 

MS.0&6  78 


1,8:J2 
5,431 
2,U24 
2.3  lU 
1,804 
3,1<I0 

4,r.iu 

4,400 
3,608 
4,048 


.606       43 


l;ii 
168,057 
114.480 
87.604 
129,548 


-  1,127  62,402  55 
6,578  136,438  20 

-  1,078  31,291  29 
106,304  239,182  2 

12,430  83,260  T 

26,576  84,500  3 


^  Heijedalen,  } 

mcbdmg  ^Aoffermanl.odJ 

Weal  Bothnia, 

Asele  Lapmark, 

Umea  Lapmark, 

Pilea  Lapmark, 

Lulea  Lapmark, 

Face   of  ike  Ctmnln/.]     The  coast  is  indented  by  i 
ifllets,  and  i<  Pverv  where  lined  with  a  succession  of  small  islands 
aNtd  rocks,  which  render  the  navi^tion   verv  diffictitt  add  dan- 
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geroofl.  The  principal  chain  of  mountains  is  that  elevated  range 
which  divides  Svieden  Trom  Norway  and  from  which  niimeroiia 
inferior  ridges  proceed  touards  the  S.  £.  The  whole  country  is 
diversified  with  eitensive  lakes,  large  transpan-nt  rivrr,*,  wild 
cataracts,  gloomy  forests,  verdant  vales,  stupendoui*  rock^^  and 
cultivated  fields. 

Lakes.]  The  lakes  are  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Sweden. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are,  I.  Ma  la  f  lake^  which  is  ahout 
60  m^es  long  and  from  20  to  30  broad,  and  communicates  with 
the  Baltic  at  Stockholm.  It  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  1200 
islands,  great  and  small.  2.  The  lake,  of  Hielmar^  lying  south- 
west of  lake  Malar  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  mpid  torrent 
It  is  40  miles  long  but  of  small  width.  3.  Lutke  fVetUr^  lying 
southwest  of  Hielmar  lake,  i^  80  miles  long  but  seldom  more  than 
12  broad,  and  discharges  its  waters  through  the  river  .Motala  into 
the  Baltic.  4.  Lake  Wtner^  lying  N.  W.  of  lake  Wetter,  is  the 
largest  of  all,  being  80  miles  long  and  in  some  places  80  broad, 
and  discharges  its  waters  through  the  river  Gotha  into  the 
Cattegat. 

Rivers.']  The  largest  rivers  in  Sweden  are  called  Elba  or 
Elfs.  Gotha  Elf  the  outlet  of  lake  Wener,  leaves  it  at  iU  S.  W. 
extremity,  and  pursuing  a  course  W.  of  S.  for  70  miles  discharges 
itself  into  the  Cattegat  by  two  n>ouths,  several  miles  apart 
Soon  after  leaving  lake  Wener  it  forms  the  famous  cataracts  of 
Trolthata.  Namerous  rivers  fall  into  lake  Wener,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  Clara  Elf  which  rises  in  Norway, 
in  lake  Foemund,  a  little  south  of  the  Dofrafield  mountains, 
and  pursuing  a  southeasterly  course  of  about  280  miles  dis- 
oharges  itself  into  lake  Wener  at  Carlstad.  The  Gotha  Clf  is 
fVcquently  considered  as  merely  a  continuation  of  the  Clara  Elf. 
The  Motala^  the  outlet  ef  lake  Wetter,  flows  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, and  passing  by  Norkoping,  falls  into  the  Baltic  after  a  course 
of  G5  miles. 

The  Dal  is  formed  by  two  branches,  both  of  which  rise  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Norway,  near  lat.  62^  N.  It  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  about  ten  miles  east  of  Geffle,  after  a 
oircuitous  course  of  more  than  250  miles.  JNear  its  mouth  is  a 
celebrated  cataract,  esteemed  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Rhina 
at  Schaffhausen,  the  breadth  of  the  river  being  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall  between  30 
and  40  feet  There  are  numerous  other  rivers  north  of  the  Dal^ 
which  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the  western  boundary  and  pursue 
a  southeasterly  course  to  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  They  are  gen- 
erally rapid  in  their  course  and  incapable  of  navigation.  The 
names  of  the  most  important,  beginning  in  the  south,  are  the 
Angennan^  the  Umea.  the  Pitea^  the  Lti/eo,  and  the  Tomea. 

Canal,]  There  is  a  canal  around  the  cataracts  of  Trollhata 
in  the  river  Gotha,  which  overcomes  a  fall  of  130  feet.  It  is  a 
mile  lonsr,  22  feet  broad,  and  9  feet  deep,  and  in  some  parts  is  cut 
through  the  t*olid  rock.  This  important  undertaking,  which  was 
completed  in  1800,  opens  a  safe  and  commodious  water  comma- 
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bicdlion  from  Gotteaburg  to  the  extensive  country  Rrouod  hkt 
WeQer.  It  is  Ihe  intention  of  the  Swedish  government  to  pro- 
long this  hne  ofnafii^lioa  through  the  Wellei-  and  several  other 
lakes  to  the  eastern  coa«l,  thereby  rorming  a  direct  cnmmunicn- 
tion  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Getmao  ocean,  pussin^  (liroofh 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 

Roadi.]  Great  attention  his  been  paid  lij  the  froVernrhent  to  the 
toaii  of  Sweden.  Thoue-h  not  so  brnad,  thev  ore  ns  ^foed  as  the 
English  tum|iikes.  The  traveller  journeying  many  Ihoiitaods  bf 
mile»,  Bod  in  every  direction,  will  ncarcely  find  one  ihxi  deserves 
the  name  of  indifTerent.  They  Hre  mude  wilh  stone  nnd  grsVel, 
yet  no  tot)  i«  exacted.  Each  landholder  is  obliged  to  keep  a  purt 
in  repair,  proporlionei  to  his  property. 

Cliinau.]  The  dilTcrenl  pari*  of  Sweden  present  considerable 
varieties  of  temperature  ;  but  even  in  the  middle  regions  winlet 
maintains  ■  long  and  dreary  sway.  The  gulf  of  Bothnia  be- 
comes one  field  of  ice,  and  tniveHera  pass  over  it  regularly  to 
Kussia.  In  the  most  southern  provinces,  where  Ihe  mass  of 
(he  population  is  centered,  the  climate  may  be  compared  te 
that  of  Scotland,  which  lies  under  the  ssme  parallel  ;  bitt  the 
western  gales  from  the  Atlantic,  which  deluge  the  Scottish  High- 
lands with  perpetual  rain,  and  form  the  chief  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment are  here  little  telt.  In  the  north  Ihe  summer  is  hoi  from  ihfr 
great  length  of  (he  days,  and  vegetation  arrivec  quickly  at  ma- 
liirily.  At  Tarnea,lhe  simis  for  some  weeks  visible  at  midnight  j 
and  the  winter  in  return  presents  as  many  Weeks  of  complete 
darkness.  Yet  these  long  nights  are  relieved  by  Ihe  light  of  ih» 
moon,  by  the  reHecliori  from  the  snow,  anil  by  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
or  northern  lights,  ivhich  dart  their  riiddy  rays  through  the  sky 
with  an  almost  oonslaiit  effulgenCe. 

Soil  €ii4  Proiivclioni.]  The  soil  of  many  parts  of  the  northera 
districts  is  so  full  of  stones  and  rncks,  that  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  a  tree  to  take  root,  but  iri  the  vallies  and  plains,  wherever 
Ihe  climate  permit:',  it  is  quite  productive.  The  soothern  prov- 
inces are  the  most  fertile,  alid  agricullare  is  here  cooducled 
with  much  skill  and  industry.  The  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  the 
country  is  uol  sofficient  ibr  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  estimated  that  6,400,000  tons  are  annually  produced,  and 
iOOiOOO  Ions  imjiorled.  The  quantiiytjf  fiat  and  hemp  also  ia 
Dot  enough  for  the  supply  of  the  country,  hut  of  hops  there  is  a 
Superabundance.  The  immense  foreitj  which  spread  over  the 
mountntTTS  yield  excellent  timber  tor  masts  and  other  purpose*, 
and  an  Tihimdnnnf  of  tar  ftod  turpentine. 

.Ifi'n^ro,'-.]  Till-  principal  mineral  production  is  iron,  and 
Swedish  iron  has  long  beeb  setebrated  as  Ihe  best  in  the  world. 
The  mine  firDafuiemoni,iotbepr«viDce  of  UpMl,  is  partkalarl^ 
celebrated  for  the  snperierity  of  the  metal,  which  io  Et^land  is 
called  Oregrund  iron,  because  it  is  exported  from  Oregrhnd,  ki 
adjacent  port.  The  mine  yields  10008117  more  than  4,000  toot  ef 
Metal,  and  employs  about  1200  persons.  The  chiefcopper  nineB 
an  in  the  province  of  Storm  Kopparbeiy  new  tbe  tomtM'diln. 
44 
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SivedeQ  also  produces  lead,  silver  and  gold,  thoagh  not  ia  large 
quantities. 

Chief  To-am.']  Stockhohn^  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  lake  Malar  with  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  The  Ibrm 
6f  tlif.^  town  is  an  irregular  oblong,  extending  from  north  to  south, 
while  the  waters  cross  it  in  two  channels  from  east  to  west.  The 
situation  is  extremely  pic4uresque,  as  well  on  account  of  the  lake- 
and  harbor,  and  the  numerous  islands  which  they  contain,  as  from 
the  uneveoness  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  rises  in  some 
places  in  gentle  eminences,  and  at  others  in  abrupt  rocks. 
Stock holrh  is  generally  described  as  standing  on  seren  islands,  hut 
several  of  them  are  very  small  and  contain  only  forts  or  buildings 
for  naval  purposes.  The  harbor  is  perfectly  safe  and  sufficieotlj 
capacious  to  receive  a  thousand  ships,  and  the  largest  of  them 
may  come  close  to  the  quays.  It  has,  however,  some  disadvan- 
tages arising  from  the  number  of  small  islands  and  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet  from  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  delay  occasionally 
experienced  in  coming  up  a  winding  channel  from  the  sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  20  miles.  Stockholm  is  the  commercial  em- 
porium of  the  central  part  of  Sweden.  Its  connection  with  the 
interior  is  very  extensive  by  means  of  lake  Malar  and  variouf 
rivers  and  canals  united  with  it.  The  town  w  well  built,  and 
contains  13  bridges,  22  churches,  and  numerous  other  public  build- 
iDgit,  some  of  Mhich  are  in  a  fine  style  of  architecture.  The  pop* 
Illation  in  1815  was  73,000. 

Gottenburg  is  a  large  and  thriving  town  in  the  southwest  of 
Sweden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gotha  V.\f.  It  stands  io  a  marshj 
plain,  surrounded  by  precipitous  ridges  of  naked  rocks,  rising  to 
the  height  of  from  100  to  JOO  feet.  The  town  is  built  panly  OD 
(he  plain  and  bartly  on  the  declivity  of  one  of  the  ridges.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  towji  the  houses  are  all  built  on  piles;  the 
streets  here  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  several  of  them 
are  traversed  by  canals  bordered  with  trees.  The  upper  town  it 
liuilt  with  less  regularity,  but  it  has  an  imposing  appearance,  the 
houses  rising  one  above  another  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  harbor  is  formed  by  two  long  chains  of  rocks,  about  a 
4|uarter  of  t  mile  apart,  and  i^  defended  l>y  a  fort  on  a  «mall 
rocky  island  at  the  entrance.  As  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
town,  Oo4tenburg  ranks  next  to  Stockholm,  and  it  is  more  con- 
veniently situated  for  foreiirn  trade  than  any  other  place  in  Swe- 
den. It  is  the  seat  of  the  Swedish  Elast  India  Company,  which 
ba«  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importmg  Ea«t  India  commodities 
into  the  kingidom,  and  Its  commercial  connections  extend  to  all 
parts  of  Europe,  to  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  herring 
fishery  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are 
leveral  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  .  The  amount  of 
shipping  is  about  17,000  tons.  The  population  in  1815  wu 
3K000. 

CarberwM^  in  the  province  of  Blekingen,  2?0  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Stockholm,  is  the  f>rincipal  station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  It  is  built 
Oo  fire  rocky  islands,  which  are  connected  together  bj  bridgea 
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9Phe  htrbop,  which  it  cap^ible  of  holding  li)0  »hipA  of'  war,  is  de- 
fen  l^f  I  by  iMTo  tort«  Nt  toe  «*n trance  and  f'overnl  otiiors  m  ih€  in- 
tenor.  Several  nulili*  dock«  have  been  fonncd  here  At  iifi  iro- 
iD(;n4e  eiprnne,  one  ul'  which  wjn  cut  out  o(  the  solid  rock  ;  (he 
lari^f**!  roma:a8  in  an  unfioi^hod  state.  Carlforuna haa contidcra- 
bU  trade  und  IS^UO'J  iiilial)itanti. 

Upaal^  formerly  th#*  capital  of  Sweden,  and  ref  ideoce  of  her 
kifiv:^  IS  46  miles  N.  of  Stockholm,  in  the  middle  of  an  open  fer- 
tile plain.  Ii  i«  the  seat  of  an  archhidliop  who  is  primate  of  tlie 
kiti?'lom«  and  has  a  famnu*  uniTer*iiy  nith  an  astronomical  ob- 
siTv.it  or  jr.  The  Swediiih  gcoj^raphers  compute  the  longitude 
/r>»m  tli<>  meridi.in  of  I'p":!!.  The  kings  of  Sivedcn  are  .usually 
•ruwnod  here      The  population  is  4,8!l7. 

G'f/fc.  (jO  mih'S  ?^.  of  l-pnal.  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  at  the 
Boiifh  of  th«'  river  Gelle,  ha;*  a  good  harbor,  and  considerable 
trail«>.  The  populati  ii  is  t>et»%een  5,U1X)  and  6,U0U.  Fahlvnj 
celebrated  for  (h<*  copp«*r  minrfi  in  its  vicinity,  is  110  miles  N.  N. 
IV.  of  Stockholm,  in  the  midM  of  rocka  and  hilU  between  two 
lak«*^  Thf  pofiulation  was  formorly  ab«  ve  7«U00,  but-does  not  now 
eiceed  4.j^lU.  the  great  copper  minea  having  become  less  produc^ 
tjfe.  Uannrmora^  the  most  celebrated  iron  mine  in  Sweden,  ui 
^)  miles  N.  of  Up^al.  In  ihe  neisrhbourhood  of  the  mine  are  (he 
eftt.if»li»hment»  for  smelting.hammerinsr,  and  casting  the  iron ;  they 
form  !«e  vera  I  villages  of  considerable  size.  The  mines  alone  rm- 
plo?  I^M)  persons.  DroHntngA/Wm  is  a  royal  |ia  I  ace  four  mi  lee 
from  Stockholm  on  an  island  in  lake  Malar,  and  is  the  usual  sum- 
mer re«iiience  of  the  king.  AVrlcu/fing,  on  the  Motala  *6  miles 
S  W.  of  Stockhi'lm,  ha^  tftKK)  i.nhabilants.  and  considerable  tra<le. 
Wuh\i^  on  the  we«t  co.-i«t  of  the  island  of  Gothland,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  ijumdn  famou«  fur  its  university,  is  near  the 
southern  eitremity  of  the  ktngilom,  within  five  miles  of  the  const, 
lOU  miles  S.  W.  of  Carlscrona  Hekingborf^  is  on  the  Sooud^ 
which  ^paraies  Sweden  from  the  island  of  Zealand. 

Eilueaiion.]  The  Univertitjf  ofUptal^  fnuniled  in  1476,  had, 
in  1815,  21  professors  and  l,iAK>  stodtnts,  of  vibom  S69  were 
f Indents  of  theology.  160  of  law  and  123  of  medicine.  It  has  a 
library  of  60,0U0  printed  volumes  and  1,0U0  niinuacripts  ;  an  ob- 
servatory, a  botanical  garden  and  valuable  cabinets  of  minerala 
and  coins.  The  Univenit^  of  Lund  has  15  professorii,  500  sHi- 
dents  a  botanical  garden,  sn  otMervatory,anda  library  of  25,U00 
Volumes.  There  are  numerous  literary  and  scientific  associations 
in  V  arioiH  parts  of  Sweden,  particnlarly  at  ^^tockholm,  and  ibcy 
have  done  much  to  raise  the  Yiterary  repvtation  of  the  countiy. 
Common  schools  are  estaoli«hed  in  ever>  pansh,  and  there  are 
few  persons  to  be  found  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

Religu^H.]  The  established  religion  is  the  Latheran.  There 
is4>ne  archbishop  and  II  bishopSf  and  the  sulmrdinate  clergy  are 
dirided  tnto  several  clashes.  The  number  of  punches  is  2,5Sf 
and  the  whole  number  of  clergy  aboat  1,500. 

Government.]  The  guvrmment  of  Sweden  is  a  limited  heredi* 
Zfiry  mooarchy.     The  supreme  power  is  in  the  Diet,  which  i* 
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composed  of  the  King  and  the  States.  The  King  has  the  com.' 
roand  of  the  army  and  navy,  6118  up  all  commissionfi,  nomiiiatef 
to  all  civil  offices,  and  appoints  the  judg^e<^  of  the  Tanoas  coarts. 
He  alone  convenes  and  dissolves  the  States,  has  the  disposal  of^ 
the  public  money,  declares  war,  and  makes  peace.  The  power 
of  making  laws  and  of  laying  taxes  is  vested  in  the  Diet  The 
States  are  composed  of  foar  houses,  1.  The  Houte  e/ATobUn^  con- 
sisting of  counts,  harpns,  and  untitled  nobility.  2.  The  Hoiue  of 
the  eUrgy^  composed  of  the  archbishop,  the  bishops  and  a  certain 
number  of  ecclesiastics  chosen  to  represent  the  subordinate  cleigy. 
S.  The  House  of  cithens^  consisting  of  representatives  from  104 
of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  kingdom.  4.  The  Howe 
of  peasants^  chosen  to  represent  that  class  of  the  community. 
The  House  of  Nobles  usually  consists  of  1,000  or  1,200  members ; 
that  of  the  clergy  of  60  or  60  ;  the  House  of  citizens  of  1 10  or 
120  ;  and  that  of  peasants  of  160  or  170.  In  each  of  the  Houses 
the  majority  governs,  and  the  assent  of  three  houses  and  of  the 
King  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law. 

Population.]  The  humbor  of  inhabitants  in  Sweden,  in  1813, 
according  to  Hassel,  was  2,407,206*  More  than  nine  tenths  of 
this  population  is  concentrated  in  the  two  southern  districts  of 
Gothland  and  Sweden  proper,  on  less  than  one  half  of  the  tern* 
tory.  Reckoning  the  population  of  Norway  at  930,000,  that  of 
the  United  kingdom  will  be  3,337,906. 

Army  and  J^Tavy.]  The  army  consists,  according  to  Hassel,  of 
41,567  men,  without  including  that  of  Norway.  The  navy  con- 
tains 12  ships  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  together  with  ^00 
smaller  ro^sels  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  and  the  number 
of  sailors  is  15,000. 

R^rcenuc]  The  revenue  in  1816  amounted  to  5,768,681  rix 
dollars,  and  the  public  debt  to  15,781,221  rix  dollars.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  debt  being  incurred  in  foreign  countries  and  chiefly 
at  Hamburgh,  the  country  is  overwhelmed  with  the  paper  money 
of  thHt  city:  and  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  even  of  cop- 
per currency,  is  almost  incredible. 

Afanvfactures  and  Commerce,]  The  manufactures  of  Sweden 
are  numerous  but  not  entirely  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  her  own 
p(»l<?lation.  Her  commerce  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  her  mines,  forests  and  fisheries,  for  colonial,  produce  and 
the  nmuufnctures  of  other  countries.  The  principal  export^  are  iron 
and  iron  ware,  and  next  to  these  copper  and  other  metals,  herring 
and  other  tish,  timber,  tar  and  pitch.  The  imports  are  salt, 
corn,  wine,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured  goods.  The 
trade*  extends  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  America.  More  than  one  half  of  all  the  foreign  trade  is  car- 
rieH  on  through  the  port  of  Stockholm,  and  about  one  sixth  through 
that  of  Gottenburg.  The  amount  of  merchant  shipping  belong- 
ing to  Sweden  in  1818  was  128,530  tons,  and  the  numbrj'  of  sea- 
men 9,417.  The  value  of  the  exports  is  estimHted  on  an  average 
at  ^6,000,000,  and  of  the  imports  at  $5,300,000.    ' 
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hiandt.']  Sireden  posaefsfeg  numerous  iilancit  >D  Ibe  Baltic  Ben, 
■ndlho  guirof  Bothnia.  Tbe  island  ofOland,  one  of  (he  lariat, 
is  xepuraled  from  tbe  continent  by  Kalmar  Sound.  It  is  60  miles 
lonir  iind  on  nn  uverage  five  or  lii  brond,  and  contains  22,IK)0  in- 
hal>it.ints.  The  island  of  Gothland,  lying  lo  ihe  N.  E.  of  Oland,  i| 
70  miles  longr  and  contains  l,l<hJ  iquare  miles,  nnd  33,000  inhabj- 
tanls.  Wiithy,  on  tbf  west  const  of  the  islanii,  is  Ibe  principal 
town.  The  isles  of  Aland,  lying  at  iti*  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  were  formerly  a  part  of  Sweden  but  they  now  belong 
to  Russia. 
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Situation]  Lapland,  or  Ibe  country  inhabited  by  the  Lapland- 
■re,  lies  partly  in  Norway,  partly  in  Sweden  and  pnrMy  in  Kussia. 
It  i^  Ihe  most  norlherty  country  in  Europe,  nnd  extends  from  lat. 
04°  N.  lo  the  North  cape  in  71"  i  1'  N.  It  is  washed  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean  on  the  west,  the  Frozen  ocean  on  tbe  north,  and  th(! 
While  eea  on  the  east. 

Extent  and  Pnpidntlon.}  Tbe  following  table  shows  the  ex- 
lent  and  population  of  each  nf  (he  divisions  of  Lnplnmf. 


Jfornegia 


saian  Laplapd, 


Laptnnd  or  Finnmarlc, 

^Lulea  Lapmnr.. 

iPitea  Lapmark. 

^UmeaLapmark. 

'Asele  Lapnaik, 


Sq.  miiei- 
27,720' 


Swedish  Upland,  ^— -J--; 


75,000 


PopuUttion. 
86,769  ■ 


25,000 


Total,  152,720  61,769 

Of  Ihe  population  of  Norwegian  Lapland  about  20,000  are  d€- 
Kendants  of  Finns  who  emigrated  to  ibis  country  only  a  century 
■go.  Nearly  three  qaarters  of  the  popalalion  of  Russian  Lap- 
land, and  one  quartet-  of  that  of  Swedish  Lapland  are  also  of 
foreign  extraction,  leaving  less  than  20,000  genuine  Laplaaden. 
'  Feet  of  tht  Country,  Climale  ire.]  Near  the  gulf  offiothnia  tbe 
fand  is  low,  but  rises  towards  Ihe  interior  into  mountaina,  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  country  the  summits  rise  lo  an  elevation  of  5,000 
■□d  6,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  cli- 
mate in  winter  is  intensely  cold,  especially  in  the  interior,  when 
brandy  sometimes  freezes,  and  the  rivers  are  covered  for  manf 
TROntbs  with  ice  lo  the  depth  of  sereral  feet.  Toward  Ihe  norlh 
ihe  sun  remains  for  many  weeks  below  the  horizon  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  is  as  long  without  setting.  During  the  long  night 
of  winter,  however,  the  darkness  is  relieved  by  the  brightnesa  of 
tbe  moon  nnd  the  stars,  and  by  the  vivid  contaqationt  of  llf<i 
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Aurora  Borealii.  In  8ammer,  the  san  beinfr  "o  maaT  honn  abov^ 
the  horizon,  the  he^t  is  intense,  and  vegetation  proceeds  with  re- 
imarkahle  rapidity. 

Productioru,]  fn  the  low  conntrj,  near  the  gnlf  of  Bothnir 
there  are  lars^e  forests  of  spruce,  Scots  tir  and  other  re^inoos 
trees.  As  you  advance  into  the  interior  these  trees  gradiiallj 
disappear,  and  long  before  you  reach  the  tops  of  the  mountainf 
all  vearetation  entirely  vanishes.  Barley,  rye,  and  occaaitin^llr 
oats  are  raised  in  favorable  situntionH,  iind  grain  has  beeo  culti* 
YRted  with  success  by  the  Finnish  colonists  under  the  parallel  of 
70^  N".  which  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  most  northern  limit 
of  husbandry. 

Animals.]  Among  the  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  sheep  aiid 
goats,  all  of  a  small  size;  but  the  reindeer  is  the  most  valuable 
gift  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  poor  Laplanders.  It  serves 
as  the  principal  beast  of  burden,  it^  milk  is  highly  valued;  itf 
flesh  supplies  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants  during 
part  of  the  year;  its  sinews  are  made  into  thread,  and  its  skin 
furnishes  a  great  part  of  their  dre^s.  In  summer  it  feeds  on  grass; 
but  in  winter  it  refuses  hay,  and  obtains  its  whole  nourishment 
from  moss,  which  grows  here  in  great  profusion.  A  remarkable 
instinct  is  displayed  bv  the  animal  in  discovering  this  plant  nnder 
the  <snow^  and  in  digging  it  out.  The  foot  of  the  reindeer  seems 
shnpod  exactly  to  enable  it  to  walk  on  snow,  spreading  «ot 
when  set  down,  so  as  to  cover  a  large  surface,  bat  contracting 
when  liAed  up,  so  as  to  be  easily  withdrawn  if  it  happen  to  plunge 
too  deep.  This  animal  forms  the  chief  wealth  of  the  natives^ 
The  poorer  classes  hsve  from  50  to  200;  the  middle  classes  from 
300  to  700,  niid  the  affluent  often  above  1,000. 

Manners  and  Customs]  The  mountain  Laplanders  have  no 
^xed  habitation  but  wander  about  in  quest  of  food  for  their  florks 
ef  reindeer,  and  lodge  in  tents  or  huts,  which  are  usually  about 
0  feet  high  and  12  long.  These  rude  erections  are  generally 
composed  of  six  poles  whiah  meet  at  the  top  and  support  each 
other  :  the  6re  place  consists  of  a  few  stones,  and  is  always  in 
the  middle  of  the  hut ;  the  smoke  issues  by  a  hole  at  the  top. 
The  diet  of  the  Laplanders  is  chiefly  of  animal  food,  those  onthe 
coast  living  on  fish,  those  among  the  niountains  on  reindeer,  and 
{the  fruits  of  the  chare. 

Character  and  Religion.]  The  Laplanders  a]re  g^nerallj  about 
four  feet  high,  with  short  black  hair,  narrow  dark  *eyes,  laive 
heads,  high  cheek  bones,  wide  mouth,  thick  lips  and  a  swanhj 
complexion.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  century  since  they  were 
conv'Tfed  to  Christianity,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforfs  of  the 
missionaries  they  are  still  very  ignorant  of  its  doctrioes  and  rataia 
many  of  their  heathen  superstitions. 

Trade.  ]  During  winter  they  carry  on  some  traflic  with  tbe 
Sw  Mies.  This  takes  place  at  Tomea,  and  other  towns  on  the 
gtaf  of  Bothnia,  and  r.-«n!<ists  in  exchanging  skins,  furs,  dried  fish, 
v(^ni<on,  and  gloves,  for  fiRnnel  cloth,  hemp,  copper,  iron  and  ra^ 
ri>M<i  iit'MisiU;  but  particularly  for  spiritous  liquocB|  mealiMlt 
and  tobacco- 
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Xtualwi  and  Exttttt.]  Denmark  coiwisla  of  *e*pnt  liii^e  inl- 
ands i>inj;  betnecDlfae  Cattegnl  itnd  the  haltic,  aodofn  (xnirisu'a 
wliicli  IS  boUDited  W.  b)i  (he  Norlh  nea  or  German  oceen  ;  N.  by 
the  Skater  K»ck  ;  E.  by  the  Callega(  and  ihe  baliic  ;  S.  F.  by 
the  dutchy  of  M>  cklenburg  in  Germany  ;  and  S.  l)j  the  Elbe, 
which  aeparates  il  fr'im  the  kingdom  ot  Hanover,  [i  eiii-nds 
from  53°  34'  lo  51°  45'  N.  lat.  and  contains  11.6.5  nqnare  milet. 

Divitiom.]  The  lollo«irjp  table  i^regcnt!  Ihr  diviwona  orDPn. 
mark,  logctbcr  with  tbeir  popolation  and  extent. 

Sq.  milet.   Population.    Pop.  oti 


I.  Danish  Islands, 

-   5,170 

498,C00 

a  .9.  m. 
86 

1.  Zi-.l.i.d,       .       .       - 

3,163 

313.UIJ0 

i   Fuoen,      .        .        .        . 

l,J12 

121,000 

3.  LualaDtl,         - 

6iiO 

34.(KIO 

II.  Jullai.il,       . 

9,262 

419,000 

45 

1.  A.lbort,     -        -        -         - 

s,6ca 

ll7,0tK) 

S-   VVihors,            -         -         . 

131 

70,000 

3.  AarbuiM,    .        -        .        - 

«,64t 

132,000 

4.  Ripeo,    .... 

3,3« 

100,000 

III.   DutcllI  ofSleBwick, 

3,.')64 

2«8,000 

80 

IV.  Diilchy  of  Holstein, 

3il6B 

325,000 

102 

V.    Dutchy  olXauenbuig, 

4M 

3.'i,000 

77 

Total,  21,615    1,565,000    72 

iSlnitb.]  There  are  three  ^Iraiti  connectnig  the  Baltic  with 
llie  Cattegat,  viz.  ITit  Sound,  between  the  island  of  Zealand  and 
Sweden;  the  Great  Belt,  beltveen  the  istanda  of  Zealand  and 
Tnnen  ;  and  the  LittU  BtU,  between  the  ialabd  of  Funen  and  th« 
penioflula  of  Jullaiid. 

Boyi  and  Rivtrt.]  The  Lymfiord  is  a  long,  narrow  and  naviga* 
Me  bay,  in  the  northern  part  of  J  otland,  telling  np  weitward  from 
the  Caitegat,  and  eslenHing  nearly  across  the  peninsala,  beii^ 
•eparaled  from  the  Gertnas  Ocean  by  a  sand  bank  only  two  or 
three  milea  in  width.  The  bay  of  RitigkiMng,  od  the  weilera 
faatt  of  Jatland,  puts  up  northward  from  the  German  ocean,  from 
which  il  is  aeparated  by  a  tong  narrow  aaod  buk.  It  is  36  mile* 
long  and  no  where  more  than  eight  broad. 

Tb*  river  Eydtr,  which  forms  the  boandarj  between  Ihedatch- 
iei  of  Slenwick  and  Holslein,  rises  near  the  eaateni  coait,  and  falk 
into  the  German  ocean  in  lat-  64°  17'  after  a  westerly  course  of 
more  (ban  I OU  miles.  The  tide  ascends  60  miles,  and  it  a  navi- 
gable thus  far  far  venali  sf  ISO  loaf.     The  Etb<  im  the  soothem 
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t 
boundary  of  the  country,  dividing  the  dutchies  of  Holstein  and 

Lauenburg  from  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

Canai]  The  canal  of  Kiel  connects  the  Baltic  with  the  river 
Eyder,  and  thus  opens  a  communication  between  that  sea  and  the 
German  ocean,  it  is  22^  miles  long,  100  feet  wide  at  the  surface, 
54  at  the  bottom,  and  at  least  10  feet  deep,  and  admits  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  of  120  tons.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1777  and 
finished  in  1784.  The  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  it 
during  the  war  of  1-803,  when  the  navigation  by  (he  Sound  was 
interrupted,  was  from  3,000  to  4,000,  and  the  toils  collected  upon 
it  afforded  a  considerable  revenue. 

Face  of  the  Country^  Soil  and  Productiont.]  The  face  of  the 
country  is  a  low  plain  interrupted  by  very  few  iiiiis  and  no  moun- 
tains. The  principal  ridge  of  hills  runs  through  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland  from  north  to  south.  It  consists  partly  of  gravel  and 
partly  of  red  sand,  and  produces  only  heath  plants  and  low  bushes. 
On  the  east  side  of  this  ridge  the  soil  is  fertile  and  produc- 
tive ;  at  the  northern  extremity  it  is  sandy  and  dry  ;  on  the  west- 
ern coast,  it  is  fertile  but  marshy,  and  protected  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea  partly  by  natural  sand-heaps  and  partly  by  artificial 
dykes.  The  soil  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  is  very  fertile,  particu- 
larly in  the  marshy  districts  along  the  coast.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  grain,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported,  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  madder,  flax,  hemp,  &c.  In  Funen,  Holstein  and 
the  south  of  Jutland  the  agriculture  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  England. 

Animals.]  The  Danish  horses,  particularly  those  of  Holsteini 
are  admired  for  their  beauty,  strength,  and  speed,  and  are  ex- 
ported in  considerable  numbers  to  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and 
Sweden.  The  breed  of  horned  cattle  is  also  in  general  very  good, 
and  that  of  sheep  has  been  of  late  years  improved  by  intermixture 
with  Merinos.  Swine  are  raised  in  large  numbers  and  furnish  a 
large  quantity  of  bacon  for  exportation  to  Norway,  Holland  and 
Lubec.  Even  the  abundance  of  poultry  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
their  feathers  form  an  important  branch  of  trade. 

Climate.]  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  (hough  the  atmos- 
phere during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  thick  and  cloudy  as 
in  England,  the  country  is  with  few  exceptions  perfectly  healthy. 
The  winter  is  occasionally  of  extreme  severity,  and  the  sea  is  im- 
peded with  ice.  Tlie  Sound  has  at  times  been  crossed  by  heavy 
loaded  carriages. 

Chief  Towns.]  Coptnha^en^  the  metropolis  of  Denmark,  and 
the  best  built  city  in  the  north  of  Europe,  is  on  th«:  east  coast  of 
the  island  0^  Zealand  about  20  miles  from  the  narrowesi  part  of 
the  Sound.  The  harbor,  which  is  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea 
running  between  the  city  and  the  oiipf)si(e  island  of  Amack,  is 
deep  enough  for  vessels  of  (he  iai^est  size,  and  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  admit  500  merchantmen^  while  ti)e  entrance  is  so  nar- 
row that  only  one  ship  can  entor  at  adme.  The  city  is  made  up 
of  three  dis(inc(  parts,  viz.  The  Old  Town  in  the  S.  W.  which  it 
tke  largest  and  most  populous  part  \  the  New  Town  or  Frcdcr- 
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ickilonn,  in  the  N,  W.  some  partu  of  wliich  are  cxlremelj  beaiili- 
I'ul ;  and  ChrisiiaDsbnven,  in  the  Boiilb,  oil  llie  Ulaiii)  or  Amiick, 
aeparited  Irom  the  reM  of  (fae  town  by  the  inlel  Ihnt  forms  Ihe 
harbor,  over  the  Darrowesl  part  of  which  there  are  two  bridges. 
The  ialand  of  Amack  i*  several  leaguea  in  circuit,  and  fonns  n 
succenioD  of  kitchen  g-ardcns  nnd  meadows,  which  furoi^h  the 
citjr  with  ve^Iables,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Copenhagen  a 
not  unly  the  reiidence  of  the  cnurt.  but  the  scat  of  all  the  great 
public  establish  men  Is  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  public:  build- 
ings aod  institutions  arc  ifO  churches,  and  »evernl  Jewish  syna- 
gogue?, 22  hosjiitali,  a  universily,  and  a  royal  library  of  more  llian 
^50,000  volumes.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  very  extensive,  and 
the  shipping  belonging  la  the  port  may  be  computed,  on  an  ave- 
rage, at  4t}0  vessels,  manned  by  nearly  e,IX)0  sailors.  The  popu- 
lation is  computed  at  103,U(X>.  Copenhagen  ivas  attacked  by  the 
Brilixh  to  1807,  and  above  300  houses,  including  the  cathedral 
anil  pari  of  Ihe  university,  were  destroyed. 

JlUoaa,  Ihe  second  city  io  Denmark  in  size  and  importance,  i* 
on  the  Elbe  two  miles  weit  of  Hamburgh.  It  is  well  built  nnd 
lias  7  shurches,  an  academy  with  ?even  teachers,  and  several 
manufnctories.  U  carries  on  considerable  inland  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  ia  extensively  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Th« 
nnioher  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  is  70,  of  which  3U  are 
employed  in  the  herring  fishery.  The  population,  according  to 
Hae?el,  is  35,UB3,  of  whom  2,400  are  Jews. 

Kiel,  the  capilal  of  Holatein,  stands  51  miles  N.  of  Hamburgh, 
nt  Ihe  bottom  of  n  bay  or  gulf  of  the  iJaliic  forming  a  convenient 
Inrbor,  which  is  connected  with  the  river  Eyderby  the  canal  of 
Kiet.  A  great  anoual  fair  takes  place  in  January,  bat  at  other 
times  there  is  little  commercial  activity.  It  has  a  univenily  and 
IfiOO  inhabitants.  SUiwick,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  ths 
MOie  name,  is  Sti  miles  ^.W.  of  Kiel,  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
narrow  bay  of  the  Baltic,  and  contains  7,(MX)  inhabilBDts.  Fimu- 
hi>rg^  16  miles  north  of  Sleswick,  has  a  fine  harbor  and  a  flouriifa- 
ing  coi^merce,  The  population  is  15,000,  and  the  nnmber  of 
abips  250.  Odensee,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Funeni  is  86  milei 
W.S.W.  of  Copenhagen,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  a  large  bay  on 
tbe  N.  E.  side  of  the  island  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The 
popniatiun  is  C,500.  .lu/torg,  the  capital  of  ■  bishopric  of  tfa* 
aame  name  in  Jutland,  stands  on  the  ^unth  bank  of  the  bay  of 
Lym fiord,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  cons id^ble  coi»- 
merce  in  corn  and  excellent  herrings.  The  popniation  is  6,000. 
^arkum,  on  a  hay  of  the  Cattegal,  48  miles  S.  of  Aalborg,  u  the 
chief  point  of  communication  between  Jntland  and  the  island  of 
Zealand.  It  has  6,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  coDsiderable 
commerce,  no  less  than  100,000  tons  of  com  being  annualty  ei- 
pnrted.  Gluckiiadl,  on  tbe  Elbe,  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  28 
N.  W.  of  Hamburgh,  has  a  considerable  number'of  remela  to- 
gaged  in  Ihe  whule  fisheries.     Tbe  population  is  5,000. 

EUinorf  is  a  well  known  seaport  in  Zealand,  %0  milei  north  of 
Copenhagen,  on  the  west  lide  of  tke  Setmd,  nearly  eppoiile  t9 
45 
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]]oNiiif;biirj;  in  Sivcileii,  ot  lliti  |)oiiil  nlicro  ll^c  Souuil  m  nairou- 
.•y!,  i'i'iiij;  Ikti'  l(V'f!  Iliiiii  -1  mile*  acre'?.  It  Iiiis  no  harl>or,  but  au- 
v\<iuili:iil  i-ii:i<l<i<:!i[I,  viMifriillv  croivdi'J  willi  vc^soii  on  their  vay 
t.t  oi-  i'ljiii  ihe  liiilti.-;  iiiiil  anc!ioritit7  hrin  to  (>ay  (oil  or  lake  in 
<:or(^'.  llic  s>i|<|ilv  ol'ivliidi  luriiis  tlic  liiiaiiiess  ol'lhe  place.  The 
;ii».:^rL'i;;tlu  niiiiiluT  of  vci-sclM  of  hH  niiln.'ns  |>»°?!n^  ilip  Sound  is 
iiiiiily  IU,0Of),  of  wlii.'li  by  far  llie  (trentpM  proporiion  is  Brilish  ; 
iiml  liio  toll  piid  hy  (lirro  is  iitioiil  one  prr  conl.  nii  the  value  of 
the  Ciirffoos,  iinJ  vfirips  in  iimounl  from  £1',>0,00U  lo  Xl»>,000 
fttcrlirif.  Consiils  resi.'o  b:'r«  from  hII  the  mnrilime  nation*  in 
EuiOji;:  The  jjotiulntion  of  the  town  is  noarly  7,000-  Tlie  for- 
tress uf  Croiiber)!:,  >^ilii3t(>(1  on  a  poiul  of  land  a  liltle  lo  llic  north 
of  Klftinore,  is  acc(iuntc<l  one  of  the  kcv!<  of  the  hinjcilom,  beings 
F^pciallt  1nt<'n(li.'(lloguur<lthepHasii^n  of  the  Soiin<l,  though  its  in- 
a<i(^qiM>:v  tn  thiii  object  ivas  fully  (temonstrdtcU  by  the  passage  of 
tlio  British  lleei  in  ISUl. 

I'oiiulai'on  ond  lleliqion.  ]  The  population  according  to  Ilas- 
Kcl  is  1,5'JVU'^'-  'I'lieesiulili^hcil  religion  i>4  the  Lullteran  under 
7  liiiihop^  Hiid  3  {^cnonil  supurintciiitanls,  but  all  olhrr  rctigioot 
are  toler^itetl.     The  nholr  number  of  i!ie  clergry  i*  IMO. 

Kdueation.]  The  univereiiy  of  Copenhagen  has  36  professoi* 
and  5U0llud?nt^  a  library  of -10,000  loliimcs^u  botanical  garden, 
andoD.scTvatiiFy-  The  univpr^ily  of  Kiel  has  26  profruors  sod 
107  studt-nts.  In  every  parish  there  are  two  or  three  BchooU 
where  children  are  taiij^ht  reading,  writing  dnd  arilhmetic.  There 
are  k'^ides  many  Lntin  schools  titainlained  at  the  public  expenK. 

dorcrumtnl.]  Denmark  was  formerly  a  limited  monarchy,  but 
in  IGG'-i,  by  one  of  'h^  must  singular  revolutions  recorded  in  hii- 
lorv,  the  nobility,  clergy  and  peasantry  joined  in  surrendering 
their  riglilstu  (he  sovereign,  so  that  Denmark  is  now,  in  law,  an 
absohite  m»n»rchy  of  tlie  most  unqualified  kind;  but  the  ex«r> 
cisc  of  this  power  h^s  )iei>n  tnuditied  by  Ibo  spirit  of  the  age,  Ifae 
efl'ect  of  the  I'rule^tanl  religion  and  the  progress  of  ioiprovemeDt. 
The  crown  is  hereilitary  in  the  male  and  female  line,  and  the 
title  of  ihef'vereign  is  King  of  Denmark,  frrand  duke  of  Holstein, 
duke  ofSleswirk,  l^ucnburg,  &c.  The  dutchies  of  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  wliich  are  within  ihe  limits  of  Germany,  make  the 
king  of  Denmark  a  member  of  the  Germanic  coofedention.  and 
entitle  him  to  t  voice  in  the  diet  of  Frankfort.  In  regard  to  the 
administration  of  Justice,  Slrswick  and  Uidslein  preaerte  their  id- 
cieni  in''tilulions,  while  Jutland  and  the  islands  arc  governed  by 
the  Ditnish  code. 

Reviuue.]  Therevcnueof  Denmark  is  about  J7,000po0,  The 
national  debt  is  nominnlty  bei  ween  60  and  70  million  dollars,  but  in 
reality  less  on  account  of  its  depreciation. 

.'Iriny  anJ  .Vavy.]  The  army  on  the  present  peace  eatablish- 
mcnt  consists  of  L'0,Ot>0  men.  The  navy  contains  3  ships  of  the 
Jin".  4  frigates  and  3  \injp;  w-Ui  only  4,000  seamen  in  actual  rer- 
rice,  but  the  number  is  capable  of  liein^r  easily  increased  as  (here 
arc  SL-vcral  thousand  registered  seamea  at  the  dispoul  of  On 
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■^anHfacUra  find  Commcree.]  Tie  tnrmiiliirlnrf*,  in  BOncnil, 
mtBod  only  la  tiie  *\i]ip\y  of  the  Cuuriiry.  litniiahinz  no  xDriilu* 
for  eKpurtnlinn.  Tlio  |irinci|wl  mxiiul'^icturiiiff  RitohlinbRii-Ht*  iir* 
at  Copenhfiffcn  anil  Ailona.  The  «port»  eoniiM  iiriiictpnlly  of 
™ni  ti>  Norway  ;  imi^p"  |o  Ucrisiiiiy,  FnincD,  .Shnlmi  nml  Hi»«- 
•ia  i  ox*n  W  lli>lhinil  nnil  Oermaity ;  live  lioji  mid  tiiicm  In  Nor- 
way ;  unil  itried  fi»li  to  llic  M«tlil<'rriini>nii.  In  isii;  lh«-vi>lii«'  of 
Ihe  corn  rxporli*d  was  aboot  §2.5UU.UO«,  of  fi.h  <500,0l>0,  iioii  af 
nnimnla  $500,000.  Denmark  i- finely  siluHled  for  tiavipiljonlMj- 
ing  nliDDit  aiirroHn(l''(l  hy  the  sps,  In  IBO?  ihere  w«re  1,3111 
vewel*  bvloii^ii;^  lo  ihU  smni!  stutP,  me!i*urini;  f:lU,tKJO  ton.vnmi 
miKincJIiy  9.0JII  senmcn.  Within  a  Icwycnw,  tiow^ver.lhecmn- 
mrrce  ami  ihijipinK  of  1  he  country  bavp  vry  greatly  dJnilnifttiH. 

/>^(b.)  The  |)fi[ici|ial  Uliinds  are  Zealanil,  riin«a  uml  I/ia- 
lunil.  All  the  oilier  Danish  islaniliia  tli«  Bsftic,  tvllh  i>ne  or 
tw.i  ctccprinnx,  Hrecon^idercH  a<  de|'enttenrips  on  the««  ihrcfr, 

Zrnland,  the  largest  of  the  Danish  i«liind><,  is  ee)>ariitc<t  by  Ihc 
Sonnet  from  Pw^dfin,  nod  tiy  the  Orfal  Bell  from  the  i»lnnd  of 
Fimen.  Il  ji  wry  iVrtilo  anil  prodiire*  all  kinds  of  sfmin,  parlku- 
larly  Itatley.  Il4  priDcifial  dpppndcncicR  arc,  I.  The  itinnd  of 
SaMjo,  berween  Zealand  and  Julland,  14  mi  lea  long,  B  broadj'and 
toutainin;  44  square  miles  with  BjOOOinliabitnnh,  2.  .Ifiwit, 
Ijioff  <ilf  'he  S,  E.  extremity  nf  Zealand  and  aepnraterf  from  it  hy 
a  narrow  channel,  is  IG  miles  long  imil  cnnliiin*  M  square  mile';, 
and  7,000  inhabitants.  It  is  very  fprlile  in  corn.  3.  ll-jmliolm,, 
the  moil  easterly  of  Ihe  Danish  inlands  is  75  miles  east  of  Zeuland 
sud  16  from  Ihe  coast  of  Sweden  in  hi.  fio*  12'  N.  and  lori.  15° 
to'  U-  It  ia  20  miles  tonj,  and  ccnlaini  2.10  sijuare  miles,  and 
)9,U0O  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  stony  but  fertile,  producing  corn 
in  abundance  and  good  paslurc.  The  shore  is  every  where  tlilli- 
Cult  of  aecess  on  nrcount  of  the  roclts. 

Fantn,  which  ranks  nest  to  ZenUnd  in  size  nnd  importance,  i« 
separated  from  Jutland  by  the  Little  Bell.  It  is  very  fertile,  an* 
prodnce-  Com  and  cattle  in  abundance  for  exportation.  Tfie 
principal  dependency  of  Fonen  is  iMagfhind,  lying  near  its  S.  E. 
extremity,  and  Bejiaraled  from  il  by  a  nnrrow  channel.  It  eoo- 
inine  100  B'piare  mile«  nnd  1 1,OUO  inhabiluntn,  and  is  every  whert- 
fniitful 

Laolaml,  lyin?  liotwecn  Lanfrclnnd  on  the  west  and  Falster  o'l 
thf>  east,  t*  considered  the  mo=l  fertile  spot  in  the  Danish  domin- 
ions. The  land  h  low  nnd  marshy  and  the  climate  unhealthy,  t>ut 
it  produces  alt  kinds  of  Rrain,  potatoes,  flax,  and  ho]>s  in  hIiud- 
dance  for  exportation.  Fiiltler,  lying  to  the  east  of  Laaland  ttnd 
scparited  frrnn  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  contniivk COO  sqiijire  miW 
and  14.01)0  lohaliilanls.  Il  ia  productive  in  various  kinds  of^rrain, 
pnl»e  nnd  polatop",  but  e'peciatly  in  fruit,  which  has  given  il  the 
nameofMhe  rr^hnnl  of  nt-nmnrk." 

Femerii.  on  llie  rastern  coaxt  of  Holstein,  is  about  30  miles  in 
oircmnfc rence,  and  coniains  7,000  inhahilanls, 

Fjboe  Ishno*.  The  fnroe  or  Faroer  Ulands  are  n  group  of 
islands    belonging  lo  Denmark,  (ying  in  Ihe  Norlhcm  Atlantic 
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ocean  to  the  N.W.  of  Shetland,  between  61**  16'  and  62*20 
N.  iat.  They  consist  of  25  islands,  of  which  17  are  inhabited. 
The  number  of  square  miles  is  550,  and  the  population,  in  1612, 
was  5,209.  The  inlands  consist  generally  of  naked  rocks,  some 
rising  to  a  great  height,  and  presenting  at  a  distance  a  most  im- 
posing appearance  of  grandeur.  The  principal  pari  of  the  grain 
consumed  in  the  islands  is  imported  from  Denmark.  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  sheep ;  and  fifhiog  is 
also  an  important  source  of  subsistence. 


ICELAND. 

Situation  and  Extent.]  Iceland,  a  large  island  in  the  northeru 
Atlantic  ocean  belonging  to  Denmark,  is  situated  between  63* 
and  67"*  N.  Iat.  and  between  12°  and  25°  W.  long.  Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  about  280  miles,  its  mean  breadth  from 
north  to  south  210,  and  its  superficial  contents  nuiy  be  estimated 
at  40,000  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  country,  Mountains^  ^c]  Iceland  has  every  appear* 
ance  of  having  been  formed  by  the  operations  of  submarine 
volcanoes.  In  no  quarter  of  the  globe  do  we  find  crowded  within 
so  narrow  a  compass  such  a  number  of  volcanic  raoantains,  so 
many  boiling  springs,  or  such  immense  tracts  of  lava  as,  here 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  is  the  most  rugged  and  dreary  imaginable.  Ob 
every  side  appear  marks  of  confusion  and  ruins.  Streams  of 
brown  lava  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  vast  chasms,  from  some 
or  other  of  which  volumes  of  smoke  are  perpetually  ascending, 
occur  in  every  part  of  the  island.  Every  hill  almost  is  a  vol- 
cano ;  and  besides  the  smaller  cones  and  craters,  there  are  sev- 
eral, whose  eruptions  are  of  the  most  terrific  character.  In  the 
midst  of  this  region  of  fire  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  orfonrteen 
mountains,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  eternal  ice,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  everv  year  increasing  and  ^itending  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  inhabited  districts.  The  principal  range  of 
mountains  runs  through  the  island  from  east  to  west,  and  at  the 
eastern  exfiremity  of  the  chain  the  ice  has  advanced  almost  to 
the  shore,  and  threatens  to  cut  oS  the  communication  between 
the  southern  and  eastern  district?.  The  moft  celebrated  single 
mountain  is  Hecia,  a  volcano,  which  rises  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  to  the  height  of  5,000  feet  above  Ihe  level 
of  the  sea,  and  whose  eruptions  have  been  very  numerous  and 
powerful. 

Boiling  Springs.]  These  springs  occur  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  island  and  many  of  them  throw  up  large  columns  of  boilins: 
^ater,  accompanied  by  immense  volumes  of  steam,  to  an  almost 
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incfMliUe  iMifrbt  into  the  atmoiplMfe,  prefentkif  to  the  cjw  one 
of  the  ffraodefft  appearaneot  in  ootiire.  Of  these  •prmge  the  most 
mffiii&ent  ere  the  well  known  Gejfferit  hot  there  one  8  or  10 
othert  icercelj  lets  reMarliehlef  lome  of  whkh  throw  op  jets  of 
thick  hoiliof  mod,  und  otheiOi  of  hbck  solphureoot  Yapoor.  The 
Gojteit  ore  titeetod  on  the  west  ahle  of  the  itlond  ahont  16  milet 
north  of  Skalholt.  hi  one  of  them  the  colem  of  water  ia  propel- 
led from  an  orifice  nine  feet  m  diameter  with  inceoeeivehle  force 
and  a  iremendoot  roerinf  noiie,  •ometimea  to  the  heifht  of  IW 
feet,  and  the  larfeat  stones  thrown  into  the  pipe  are  instantlj 
propelled  to  an  amauog  height  Dnrinft  a  late  visit  to  the  Gey* 
Mrs,  Dr.  Heodervon  discorered  that  the  foontain,  when  tranquil, 
might  be  excited  to  the  roost  riolent  action.  This  he  accom- 
plished by  throwing  into  the  pipe  a  great  qoantit  j  of  large  stones, 
when  the  fountain  immediately  began  to  roar  and  spout  with 
more  than  osoal  violence;  the  jets  exceeded  SOO  feet  in  height, 
the  stones  were  thrown  mncb  higher,  and  when  the  water  was  all 
exhausted,  the  cohimn  of  steam  continued  to  rush  up  with  a 
deafening  roar  for  nearly  an  hour. 

CUmate.]  The  climate  is  very  unsteady,  but  usually  not  so 
cohl  as  would  he  expected  from  iu  high  latitude.  The  whiter  is 
sometimes  not  so  severe  as  in  Denmark.  But  the  temperature  in 
the  spring  and  summer  is  liable  to  be  very  seriously  ailected  by 
the  approach  of  immen^  quantities  of  floating  ice,  which  are 
drifted  from  the  polar  regions,  and  accumulate  on  the  coast 
Whenever  this  occom  fogs  and  a  coM  chilling  atmosphere  spread 
over  the  whole  island,  and  the  little  vegetation  that  may  exist  is 
totallv  destroyed. 

Soil  and  Produeiifnu,]  The  whole  interior  of  the  island,  eoos- 
prehendifig  more  than  three  fourths  of  its  area,  is  an  inhospitable 
waste,  without  a  sii^le  human  habitation,  mid  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  the  natives  themselves.  It  is  in  the  valleys  near  the 
co^t,  that  the  cottages  of  the  peasenli  are  generally  found,  and 
that  a  scanty  herbage  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  affords 
a  miserable  sobsisteote  to  a  few  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
««ometime«  a  little  hsy  for  the  winter.  In  /^t*  ef  extreme 
scarcity,  the  poor  animals  are  fed  with  dried  fiih  cut  sasall,  and 
with  various  kinds  of  sea  weed  collected  on  the  shores.  No 
grain  of  any  kind  is  raised,  no  woods  are  to  Iw  seen,  but  hem  and 
there  a  few  birch  trees«  which  seldooa  exceed  the  beigkl  of  5  or  6 
f eef .  Potatoes  have  been  introduced  and  cuhivnted  with  aen^ 
success.  ^^ 

Populalfoa.]  The  population  is  estimated  nt  40/Nia  TVl|w 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  popubUion  waa  formerly  abota 
60,000 ;  but  during  the  last  century  ymai  numbeis  periihed  by 
famine,  and  especially  by  the  small  pox  which  in.ooe  year  asrept 
odf  16,000  persons.  With  the  exception  of  Reykivink  on  the 
liouthem  coast,  which  amy  contain  nbont  fiOO  inhabitantai  and  half 
a  doxen  other  pUces  alow  the  dlAraat  censia,  calM  villages, 
which  consMt'of  three  or  lour  houses  ami  a  church,  this  popn|a 
lion  is  fcattereil  orer  the  plains  and   voUeyS|  in  insulated  farm- 
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housefly  from  some  of  which  the  nearest  farm  is  at  the  distance  of 
8  or  10  miles. 

History  and  Government.]  Iceland  was  settled  in  the  jear  874 
by  a  colony  of  voluntary  exiles  from  Norway,  who  abandoned 
their  native  country  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  rating  prince. 
The  government  which  they  established  in  their  new  abode  wu 
perfectly  free  and  republican  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  loii^  cob- 
tiauance  of  nearly  400  years.  In  the  year  1261  their  lit»erties 
were  somewhat  abridged  by  becoming  tributaries  to  the  mother 
country,  but  they  expressly  stipulated  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges;  and  that  they  should 
be  exempt  from  all  taxes.  In  1387  ihcy  were  transferred  to 
Denmark,  but  no  material  change  took  place  in  their  internal 
polity  till  the  year  1800,  when  the  Althing  or  general  assembly  of 
the  island  was  abolished,  and  a  suprome  court,  consisting  of  a  chief 
justice,  two  assessors  and  a  secretary,  was  established  in  its  room. 
from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  high  court  in  Denmark. 

Religion.]  The  .original  settlers  were  Pagans.  Christianity 
was  introduced  in  the  year  1000,  and  the  doctrines  of  Lulherao- 
ism  in  1540.  There  is  one  bishop,  18  {»rovo«t4  or  deans,  and 
184  inferior  clergy,  who  discbarge  their  duties  with  great  fidelity, 
but  receive  scarcely  any  compensation  for  their  services.  The 
richest  living  does  not  produce  900  dollars;  many  of  the  salaries 
arc  90  and  30  dollars,  and  there  are  some  as  low  as  5  dollars. 

Education.]  Notwithstanding  the  desolation  with  which  Ihej 
;iro  surrounded,  the  general  state  nf  mental  cultivation,  and  the 
difTusion  of  knowledge  among  the  inhabitants,  have  no  parallel  ia 
any  nation,  evf*n  in  Europe.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  meet  with 
a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  that 
cannot  read  and  write  with  ease,  and  in  almost  every  family  there 
is  some  individual  capable  nf  entering  into  conversation  on  topics 
which  would  be  reckoned  altogether  above  the  understandinss  of 
people  in  the  sime  rank  of  society  in  other  countries.  This  it 
not  owing  to  the  institution  of  public  schools,  for  there  is  hat  one 
on  the  island,  but  to  the  rigid  attention  which  is  paid  to  domestic 
education.  In  the  dark  ages,  when  continental  Europe  was  im- 
jnersed  in  profound  ignorance,  the  Icelanders  cnltirated  poetry 
with  success^  and  their  historical  writings  are  still  highly  valnod 

Character.]  The  Icelanders  are  a  very  moral  and  religioni 
people,  and  pun''tu;il  in  the  performance  nf  both  public  and  pri* 
yate  exercises  nf  devotion.  Their  predominant  cbararteri^lies 
are  un^^U'Spectins:  fr.)nkne<'S.  pjons  rontentmeni,  and  a  steady  iivcli- 
iies.i  of  temperament,  combined  with  a  strength  of  intellect  and 
4CUt(';ics4  of  mind,  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  personal  apiicarance  they  are  rather  above  the  mid- 
dle •ij/,'^.  of  a  Inink  and  open  cnnntonance,  a  florid  complexion. 
iui'l  v<'llo»v  flaxen  hnir.  I'lieir  bouses  are  mere  hovels  and  their 
•JM't  i-tiil'tlH*  ronr^'j'^t  kin<l,  ron'«i*!ting  chiefly  of  rt^h  nnd  animil 
I'oo:)  witliont  bnTid  or  vevretables,  iin«I  flie  common  l*evem^  r« 
^  nir  u  lit  V  fi:i\L-d  r.  i'!i  w:!t;«»'      Yet  with  all  these  privntioni*.  with 
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all  the  inclemeDcics  of  Ihe  climalc,  and  the  physical  evils  to 
which  they  are  expriKed,  they  have  an  uncon({iicrable  allacb- 
dienl  to  Iheir  native  Innd,  aod  uoivereally  believe  that  Iceland 
is  the   tinesl  coiiiilry  on   nrhir.h  the  «ud  ehinei. 

Fiiherict  and  Cnmmeret.]  The  Icelanders  derive  iheir  chief 
siibsisleDce  from  ihe  rea.  Cod  and  hndduck  ale  [ilenliriil  oo  the 
coasts  and  many  hundred  boala  urc  employed  in  (lie  tiiheries. 
The  exporU  nre  ttsh  oral!  kinds,  oil,  tnllow,  wool,  worsted  tlock- 
in^,  r<^iithers  and  the  skins  of  animals.  The  imports  are  com, 
trill,  wine,  maDulaciurcd  articles  and  colonial  produce. 


AUSSIA: 


Siiuatiitn  and  Extent.]  Ruwia,  the  most  extensive  cotinlry  eyer 
included  umter  one  empire  in  ancieul  nr  mi'iern  limes,  embraccs- 
nearly  one  half  of  Europe  and  moro  than  one  ibirit  ol'  Atia,  ex- 
tending without  interruption  from  the  Kaltic  aca  on  the  west  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Frozen  ocean  on  iha 
north  to  the  ChiQe9e  empire,  Tarlatv,  Persia  and  Turkey  on  the 
SOiUh,  It  lie*  botivrcu  ;(9°3lf  and  70°  N.  Inl  Tind  lipl.vcen  l^^iind 
Ki"  Z.  Ion.  extending  thrnugh  nearly  ooe  halfof  a  circle  of  laii-' 
turte.  When  it  is  noon  alonf;  i45  eastern  houo^i<ry  it  is  almost 
miiloightin  its  weMcrn  provinces.  The  area  is  estimated  by 
Hassel  at  7,595,000  square  miles,  being  one  ninth  piirt  of  terra 
Srma,  and  one  Iwenly-eighlhpart  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Divitiotit.]  Russia  is  comnion,l>  described  under  two  division*,. 
fiz.  Russia  in  Europe  and  Itussia  in  Asia. 


RUSSl.A  IN  EUROPE 

Situation  and  Eitejil-I  Russia  in  Europe  is  bounded  N-  by  tbe 
Prozeo  ocean,  E.  by  Russia  in  Asia ;  S.  by  the  sea  of  Azoph  and- 
tbe  Black  sea  ;  VV.  by  Turkey,  tlie  Austrian  dominioiu,  tbe  Pnis- 
lUn  dominions,  the  Baltic  sea,  Sweden  and  Norway.  The- 
bonndary  on  iho  side  of  Norway  and  Sweden  commence!  on  thft 
coast  of  the  Frozen  ocean,  in  about  30°  E.  l»o.  and  proceeds  in  K- 
•0|thwe5terly  direction  till  it  meets  the  mountains  which  separale- 
Iforwegian  from  Swedish  Lapland ;  then,  passing  along  the 
mouotain't  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  source  of  tbe  Tomea,  it 
descends  that  river  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  boundary  on. 
tbe  side  of  Turkey  is  the  river  FrWb,  end  Ihe  Danube  from  its- 
confltience  with  the  Pnitb  to  Ihe  Black  sea.  Tbe  boundary  ou 
the  side  of  Asia  is  very  differenlly  laid  down  by  different  writem;^ 
some  pursuing.thc  most  natural  line  along  the  Doa,jh«  Volg^  aoiE 
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the  Kama;  bnt  as  these  rivers  intersect  several  of  the  proTioceri 
of" the  empire,  other*  find  it  more  convenient  to  incluHf!  all  tha 
inlGrspctcii  pi^vincea  in  EurOpeim  Huaiia  We  hiive  ^Hlopl*-*}  ihe 
latter  course  and  acconfanE^  to  this  divi'don  Eiiropenn  Htiiisiit  (in- 
cluding the  kingdom  arPoUnd,^  CMiainS  ],60l,li  Ssf|itnre  mile;. 
Divuioni-^  Russia  in  Europe  is  divided  into  4G  f^oTernmtfnti, 
the  extent  and  populBtion  of  which.-ire  f^ivcn  in  the  folloning 
tiihle. 


In  the  northKtsl. 

f 

invernnifnO 

Squm-c  niilcs. 

Poi«,b.ion. 

Finland, 

89,520 

1,115,000 

s. 

NovKorod, 

G4,440 

800,000 

3- 

Pskov, 

2s;,195 

70O,0U0 

■1. 

.■^t-  I'clersburj, 

18,01.5 

70O,0W) 

5. 

Eslhoniu, 

7,000 

250,000 

tl. 

Livu-i.a, 

I9,0iJ5 

010,000 

1. 

Conriand, 

10,010 

420,000 

S. 

Wilna, 

i!2,9oJ 
In  the  north. 

1,100,000 

a. 

Archanijcl, 

377,(!6.'> 

200,000 

10. 

Oloneiz, 

43,560 

255,0'H) 

11. 

Vologdd, 

178,490 

In  the  veil. 

005,000 

12. 

Vitepsk, 

16,856 

750,000 

la 

.M.diilev, 

18,421) 

7;)0,00l" 

J  I. 

Minsk, 

36,70,-. 

93.'>,0t)O 

1,'). 

(irodno, 

11,3«j 

025,000 

i(<. 

Iti.ilvatock, 

4,37'.; 

185,000 

n. 

\'olh}'nia, 

In  the  eaitre. 

1,200,000 

18. 

Moscow, 

10,055 

1,100,000 

lit. 

Vladimir, 

19,545 

1,070,0(H» 

so. 

JHroslnv, 

H,i;60 

810,000 

31. 

Kostromd, 

38,400 

1,160,(HK) 

52. 

Niznei- Novgorod, 

20,41(1 

1,100,000 

«J. 

Hiiizan, 

13,020 

1,030,000 

84. 

Tambov, 

22,700 

1,160,000 

25. 

Voronez, 

30,430 

775,0-W 

2C. 

Kun-k, 

14,895 

1,210,000 

27. 

Orel, 

10,030     , 

i,orrf),0(W 

?8. 

Tula, 

11.865 

■   900,000 

29. 

Kalupi, 

8.386 

!«)0,lHH) 

3(1. 

Smolensk, 

21,420 

1,06.WXXI 

31. 

Tver, 

24,015 
Ai  Ihe  tcut. 

1,000,000 

38. 

Saratov, 

01,140 

950,000 

:};J. 

Ponxa, 

10,515 

790.000 

M. 

Simbirsk, 

23,7T<. 

IIW/KJO 

M    Vi«lk«, 


38.  Podolia, 

39.  Kic*. 

M).  Czernigor, 

41.  Palrtiva, 

42.  Slobodfk  UkraiBV, 

43.  EkitunoMlar, 

44.  Chrnon, 
46.  Tiurid*, 

46.  BeHarabU  mi  } 

Cniinlry  of  thr  ) 
DonCowK*.  t 
Kingdom  oTPoUu), 

Total  in  Eorapeu  > 
Riwia,  J 


11,480 
47,180 
lS6,'ld& 

l»  Atm 

30,380 

80,760 

S5,e60 

16, 1  BO 

12,610 

34,060 

IB.096 

43^5 

18^6 
80,000 
48,730 


Popablioa.  Pop.  CB  BIS 

8i*u,ouu  ^o 

i,oau,uuo  xt 

1,110/100  8 


1,000,000 
1,160,000 
1,600,0U0 
740,000 
660.000 
6OU.O0O 
260,000 


840,000 
360,000 

t,793,000 


l,89I,6l>  41,773/100 


StgM  a»d  GMifi.]    There  tf*  four  aeai  burderinff  oa  Rnni*; 
he   Wkiu  tM  on  the  nonb,  (be  Bailie  on  Ibc  mM,  the  Aladl  m» 


aod  the  Ma  ofJInpk  on  tba  »ou(b.     Then  are  fiva  luwt  bajn  or 

-         mg,l/^8M ■      •        •"         "    - 

ningmta  tb«l 
opeiung  ipla  the  Wbilc  tea. 


^  ^    /  a^ibtMi,  th«  pif  of  FimUmd,  utdittgi^rf 
ftiga  openiBgrnto  lb«  Raltk  ;  aDd  tM  omjt  of  0»^  »aiJrtki»gd 


l^tt.]  There  arc  no  lakci  of  aay  importaaea  eiecpt  in  lbs 
norlhiveatem  proTincea  where  ibej  arc  ven  nwMnHW,  and  aom* 
or  than  of  a  la^e  lixe.  The  Boat  remariiablr  an,  1.  Ltht 
Ladoga  tha  larRMt  Uk«  in  Europe,  beiof  130  miUi  laa|[,  Tk 
broad,  and  coalainiof  6,100  aqvare  BtlH;  II  Itaa  a  Ulll*  lo  lb* 
eait  of  the  gulf  of  FiDbnd,  into  ithicb  it  diochargea  iia  walan 
through  the  thart  river  Neva.  S.  Lakt  Od^a,  130  wlee  Iod( 
aud  40  broad.  Ilea  eaal  of  bike  Udoga  am)  ia  cennarted  wttK 
it  bj  the  navigable  river  Svir.  3.  /iafta  JUoh  48  oiUm  loaf,  to 
aituated  to  (he  toutb  of  lake  Ladoga,  iritb  which  it  it  eiaaacfJ 
hj  the  river  Volcbov.  4.  Laib  l*«^pw,  Ijiaff  aoalb  of  Um  galf  of 
Kinlaud,  it  60  aiilei  long  nad  36  broad,  rad  caaMaqaicMoe  bj 
a  abort  itrait  at  iti  eonibem  Atrewtj  'wltb  the  bin  af  Pifcor. 
It  bai  two  outleto,  one  proceeding  aorib  Is  Iha  gulf  af  FMaadi 
and  the  other  weet  to  ibc  galTof  Riga.  ft.  The  Jicla  Qwra.  or 
Wkxu  U«,  Una  26  nulee  8.  &  oTIaha  Oaega  aad  dbehaqci  itaalT 
into  the  Volga  hj  a  aharl  livar  tomiiig  fro*  ili  S.  K  cattaMiljr. 

Fm*  •f  ikt  CWoUra.]  Earapaa*  9^Ma  caaaiala  afaajnawk 
plain,  ioterrupiedonljin  a  (kwpIaMilbj  Ullaofa  aMMalaala- 
vaiinn.  TbeoalymooatainamttMDtalBwaalaiBaiavBlT.E. 
whirb  form  part  of  tbcbo«Ddarjb«t«eea  EaroM  aad'JHa;  ^ 
~     '  BUpbadaOair.W.wbiekara^MMlaa* 


(ion  of  the  >'c:i'.iiinrn  itiii  clsiin,  nrul  terminate  anions^  iLe  i^shuli 
Inke-*  lotvveoii  till?  jjfii.r  ol'  I'liiiaiMi  aiid  ifiC  Wintt*  sea;  and  the 
iiiou:;laii)s  ol'  TawriJa  in  the  scMilh,  ivliirh  o'.i  tipv  the  soutluriv 
|.aii  of  ihe  ('riinoa,  a  laryo  pcriinsiilfi  nlii<  h  |>roJ€Cts  into  the 
iviark  j^ea.  The  p;  incij>ai  liili>  are  the  \  alilrii  ndge  whicli  runs 
iVorii  -\.  v..  to  ."?.  W.  s^onaratinc:  tlu*  uattrs  which  iinw  ISi.AV.  iniu 
tho  nallic  from  those  which  Uow  S.  E.  into  the  Bhick  ?esi,  the 
sea  of  Azoph  aiul  the  Caspian  sea.  They  arc  of  very  moderate 
elevation,  no  part  beinij^  more  than  l,'-200  feet  above  the  IctcI  of 
the  sea.  Tiiero  are  iiire^is  of  immense  extent  in  various  parts  of 
the  connlrv,  hut  in  j^eneral  the  crreat  natural  i^eature  of  European 
l{u><i.i  IS  its  sleppps,  which  arc  vast  plains  formed  in  great  part  of 
san<l,  and  wiih  litile  wood  except  stunte«l  hirchet:. 

Rhers.]  The  following  are  the  principal  rivers,  heginning  in 
ihe  X.  E.  1.  Thtf  Fetschora  rir^es  in  the  Ural  monntainis  in  al>out 
Gl^  N.  lal.  an<l  llowirjga  little  west  of  north,  discharges  itseif  into 
the  Frozen  ocean  after  a  course  of  more  than  tlOO  miles.  2.  'J'be 
D\'inu^  someiimes  called  the  northern  iJwlna^  discharges  itself 
into  a  hav  of  the  White  sea  at  Archangel,  al'ter  a  northerly  course 
of  500  miles.  3.  The  Tornea^  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Russi;»  and  Sweden,  falls  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  uf  Both- 
nia after  a  course  of  300  miles.  4.  The  Xeva  format  tb«»  outlet  of 
the  great  lake  Lad9ga,  and  aAer  a  westerly  course  of  35  miles 
empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  below  St.  Pet^TKburg,  by 
three  mouths.  It  is  from  300  to  4lK)  yards  wide,  »nd  fr*iin  10  to 
15  feet  deep.  5.  The  Dnna^  or  Lhvina^  rises  in  the  Valdai  hills 
near  lal.  56°  N.  and  Ion.  33®  E.  and  pursuing  a  wisterlv  course  of 
500  miles  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Riga  at  Dunamunde  a  few  miles 
b»'lo\v  Riofa.  Ii  is  navig':»blc  throughout  the  greater  paic  ol  its 
cori'<o.  (3.  The  .yie/nen  rise'*  a  few  miles  south  of  Mmsk,  in  lat. 
5,)°  N.  anil  Ion.  27®  30"  E.  and  running  north  of  wes!  p»i«9e8  into 
Prussia,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Kuri«che  Haf,  a  large  inlet 
oft  he  linltic.  7.  Hie  Frutk  rises  in  the  Carpathian  mouotainsi  near 
Ion.  25"  E.  and  lat.  40®  30'  N.  It  runs  first  to  the  east  and  then  to 
the  south.  The  first  part  of  its  course  for  a  liitle  distance  is  io 
the  Austrian  dominions,  but  it  soon  becomes  the  boundary  be- 
tween Rus.sia  and  Turkey  and  continues  so  till  it  falls  into  the 
D-^nuhc.  8.  The  Dniester  has  its  ^ource  in  a  lake  amid  the  Car- 
paiiiian  mountainiiin  Austrian  Galicia.  and  after  traversing  a  great 
part  of  that  country  enters  Russia  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Black  sea,  after  a  S.  E.  course  of  about  GOO  miles.  9.  The 
Dnieper  n^e^  in  the  Valdai  hills  near  the  source  of  the  Duna,  and 
after  a  winding  course  to  the  south  of  more  than  800  miles,  in 
whie.h  it  passes  by  Smolensky  Mohilev,  Kiev,  and  ChereoD,  falb 
into  the  Black  sea  a  little  to  the  t*ast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester. 
It  begins  to  be  navigable  very  early,  even  above  Sinolensk;  but 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  navigation  is  impeded  by  isl- 
ands, and  at  one  place,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  by' foils 
vrhich  continue  for  nearly  40  mites.  A  little  above  its  mouth  the 
river  widens  into  a  kind  of  lake  or  marsh,  called  Liman,  into  which 
the  Bog^  one  of  (he  principal  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper,  discharges 
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Ilfrir  iflcr  a  5.  E.  cnoni-  of  bIu>iiI  400  milrn.  [0.  The  D..it 
rian  in  th(^  VbIiImj  liill«  Jnlhr^TPmnirnl  ol'Tul.?,  antf  )iiir*uM  n 
caiini>r  at  fim  S.  K.  (Ken  S.  W.  enA  od  the  irholp  X  oi'  ulmul  itt) 
cnil^f,  %nd  d'lM'hai^i'!'  it*clf'intA  iheliaj-  of 'Iiik""'"*'^;  "'  ''"'  K-b- 
exirvmitv  of  tliR  *ea  of  A7^|ih  It  il  tfnvifiiLlo  for  «lii(i*  (iC 
bnnbra  for  mnny  hiinilreJ  inik*  from  the  mitltllii  of  April  to  tlti* 
«nrlor  Jmiw,  hul  iltirin^therpM  oCihe  y^orlhe  water  on  aevcrnl 
•f  III?  thnllonj  M  nut  above  a  fnol  and'an  kail'  drep.  1 1.  Tho 
ViAgti^  ike  lar^sl  rivrr  in  Kiirope,  hn«  ita  aoorcc  in  a  lakt;  ■noof' 
Ihr  Vililai  hilh  in  lal.  bl"  N.  and  Ivn.  33"  E.  and  nVltr  narmf; 
at  fin>l  in  an  cattprlj  ilirectioo  In  Karnn  in  Inn.  bO°  E.  (itnis 
Bii'l  {lonuec  a  xoulhertj  coarse  lilt  il  i)l<rlnirgv*  ilKplf  iiilo  Ihio 
Ca»|>iiin ''a  ihrooKh '0  mnnthi.  Ii  ■■  3.80U  intira  loiqr,  oml'i* 
remnrkaHlj'  free  ftom  rafitK  beii^  niiTigable  witliout  inlFmi|f- 
lioo  to  Tier  in  Int.  60°  60  IV.  nnd  Ion.  36*  Iti'  G.  It  abottnda  in 
fish  more  than  aojr  other  nrer  nf  Ibe  old  worid  ;  ibe  prcxloce  of 
Hw  ll*herie«  near  Ibe  mouih  of  the  river  beir^  valoed  ai  »rveraJ 
jnillinn  dollan  annuallr.  The  principal  Iribolarica  of  llie  Volgs 
are  (be  A'ama,  wbiahjoio*  it  S4  mileA  below  Kaxan,  and  iibyioflae 
geoffrapber*  cooiudere'l  a*  part  of  ih«  hoimdai7  lieiireeD  Earope 
and  Alia ;  and  Ibe  Ofai,  which  joini  it  at  Nitnei  Novgorod  io  loa. 
41'E. 

CHmalt  ]  RvMia  to  Europe  preaenta  alaiost  eeetj  variety  of 
climale  aa  miffht  be  espccted  from  Ibe  great  exieat  of  ihe  coob- 
(iT-  111  norlhem  prorince*  are  almoat  imiababilabte  on  accooitt 
eflhe  iBlemiljr  nnd  lonf  conlionancc  of  winter.  The  pcoinaoU 
of  the  Crimea  preteni*,  on  the  cootrarj,  all  Ike  lotnriance  of  lbs 
snuthem  vear;  while  the  middle  regiooi  are  bleat  wilh  the  mild 
leavon*  of  Enirland  and  Qennaajr.  In  ((CDeral  it  maj'  be  re- 
marked Ihal  Ibe  oold  il  far  ^rrater  than  that  of  the  we*t  of  F.o- 
rope  10  the  tame  parallel!  of  latitude.  The  Nava  ia  aonaally 
frozen  from  Norember  to  March,  and  ihc  ice  in  Ihe  aca  of  Aznph 
and  Ihe  Black  aea  aometimei  OKtendi  to  a  cotMiderable  diatancc 
from  Ihe  land. 

Soil  end  f  recAiMwa*.]  The  aoil  ia  Terr  Tariow,  froa  the  cold 
maYshei  which  border  the  White  aea  and  Prozea  oc«aa  la  the  rich 
and  fertile  plaini  along  the  Don  and  the  Vulga.  tn  reaprct  l« 
predoctiom  Rnaaia    mar  be   divided   into  four  repooa,  I.  TbQ 


Ihe  north  and  eaal,  it  a  bleak  connlr;  pradneinr  rji 
and  in  a  few  dbtricla  wheal,  bul  a  greai  part  arite 
ered  bv  laket  and  rocka.    t.  The  nortben  dhi 


northweat  dieiaioa^embraciBg  Fmlaod  and  Ihe  adjacent  province' 

- .  ---  -  -  ^rtejr^oaii, 
ifface  ia  cov- 
ered bv  laket  and  rocka.  S.  The  nortben  diviaMM,  corapriainr 
all  the'rett  of  the  coonir^  ahova  the  ^lalM  of  SU",  ia  too  bleak 
for  tillage,  and  the  inhabitaati  live  elue^  bj  btnlii^  and  lUiilnf. 
a  The  central  and  nocb  the  bifeat  AvHfam,  tBclodiiig  dl  (be 
conntrjr  betweea  ibe  paialleb  of  80*  mad  ttf  If.  lal.-  praducea 
benp.  Aaa  and  wheat  in  grMt  qnanlitiea.  4.  Tba  aontbcn  divi^ 
ion,  including  alt  the  provtncca  bolnw  lb*  parallel  of  80°,  yrarfacea 
tobacco  and  maixe  aa  well  a*  wheat,  and  near  the  aootban  verga 
vinet,  mullterrica,  almon-U,  figa  and  Ibn  olive.  Agricnltnr*  ia.** 
^DCral  ia  a  -nrj  backward  Mate,  tbongh  lea  ■•  in  Ibe  Baltic  mi 
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the  southern  provinces  than  in  (he  rest  of  the  empire.  Russia  m 
Europe  is  not  distmgfnished  for  its  niinoral  productions,  the  moan* 
tains  which  contain  the  richest  mines  being  in  the  Asiatic 
provinces. 

Chief  Townt,]  St.  Petersburg^  the  capital  of  the  Rassian  empire, 
is  situated  in   lat.  69°  56'  N  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva.     It  is  entirely  a  mod- 
ern city,  having  heen  founded  by  Peter  the  great  in  1703,  on  a 
low  marshy  spot  of  ground,  which  at   that   time  contained   only 
two  huts.     The  form  of  the  citv  is  nearly  circular,  and  its  diam- 
eXor  is  about  four  miles.     The  Neva  flowing  from  east  to  west  di- 
vides it  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  larger  and  more  populous  it 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.     Soon  after  entering  the  city  the 
Neva  sendM  off  a  branch,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  city  another 
branch,  both  to  the  northward      These   fall  soon  after   into  the 
sea,  forming  two  islands  on  which  the  northern  part  of  the  city  ii 
built.     The  main  stream  flows  through  the  middle   of  the   city, 
and    ha*  al'^ng  its  south  side  a  quay  three  mMes  in  length,  and 
embanked  in  all  its  extent  i%ith  a  wall  and  pavement  of  granite. 
The  «outhpm  division  of  St.  Petersburg  is  intersected  by  canals, 
so  that  wat^r  communications  extend  to  every  part  of  the  town. 
No   city   in   Europe  can  compare    with  St.   Petersbnrg  in  the 
widih  and  regularity  of  its  streets.     The  houses  are  generally  of 
brick  and  built  in  a  simple  style  of  architecture.     The  commerce 
of  the  t>wn  is  very  extensive,  about  one  half  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Russian  empire  being  carried  on  through  this  port.     The 
merchants  in   the   foreign   trade  are  almost  entirely  foreigners, 
principally  Englishmen,  but  the  interior  trajffic  is  in  (he  hands  of 
the  natives,  foreigners  being  prevented  by  law  from  engaging  in 
it.     The  population  of  the  town  according  to  a  census  taken  in 
1817  t%as  285,000,  of  whom  55,000  were  in  the  land  and  sea  ser- 
vice, and  25^000  were  foreigners. 

Moscffm^  the  largest  city  in  Russia,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  is  situated  400  miles  S.  E*  «f  St.  Petersburg  in  lat.  55^ 
46'  N.  an<)  Ion.  37°  33'  E.  including  the  suburbs  it  is  more  than 
90  miles  in  circumference.  1  he  river  Moskwa,  a  branch  of  (he 
Oka,  traverses  it  from  west  to  eaf^t.  and  in  its  progress  through  the 
cit\  receives  two  riiulets  which  flow  into  it  from  the  north. 
Moscow  consists  of  five  circular  or  semicircular  divisions,  each 
surrounding  the  other.  I.  The  central  part  contains  the  Krem- 
lin or  citadel,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  together  with 
several  churches  and  monasteries.  2.  The  Kitaigorod,  or  Chi- 
nese town,  surrounding  the  Kremlin  in  a  circular  form,  contains 
numr-rous  bazars  ami  <hops,  and  several  public  buildings.  3.  The 
Bmio-^orod  or  White  town  extends  partly  around  the  second  di- 
vision in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
w!iite  stone  walls  with  which  it  was  formerly  encompassed. 
4-  The  Semliano-gorod  or  Earthen  town,  muck  more  extensive 
th-in  pithcr  of  the  preceding,  and  surrounding  them  boih  in  a  cir- 
cular t*>rm.  5.  The  Slobodes  or  suburbs,  which  to  the  number  of 
nearly  30,  surround  the  whole,  and   occupy  a  great  extept  of 
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grouuil.  In  Septenilicr  1812,  al  tbe  limeoflhe  French  invBaipo, 
ibp  Rus8iaD9  set  fire  to  the  cily  and  three  foartba  or  il  were  con- 
BUineil,  tbe  central  dirisions  alone  bein^  preserved.  Since 
thai  timr  the  city  hna  been  rebuilt  and  ibe  population  carried 
neiirly  lu  tit  fonuir  rnag^niluHe.  Tbe  deficiencj  is  in  (he  palacea 
aftbe  naiiilily.  many  ofwhich  are  doI  rebiiili,  havrnif  before  been 
on  a  iicale  bv  far  too  lante  i'.ir  the  iuCume  oflbeiruwnew,  wboare 
nxiv  contented  to  live  al  a  reduced  expense  on  ibeir  edtiites  in  the 
country.  Tlie  Kremlin  stands  un  a  b>?i[;hl  commaiHling:  a  prospect 
ofnearly  ibf  whole  cily.  [|  is  tlic  great  di-put  of  the  aniiquilies 
find  cnrio<il!P>j  of  Moscow,  and  ot'  tbe  regalia  of  the  KuMian  em- 
pire- Here  ^ilso  is  the  lower  of  Ivan,  which  is  •lill  amply  replen- 
ished with  bells,  and  which  formerly  cnnlained  tbe  largest  bell  in 
the  known  witrlit.  Ibe  weight  hein^  above  300  tontk  This  re- 
marltabie  monament  of  th^  taste  of  a  rude  nation,  fell  la«t  century, 
in  CDnaeijiicnce  of  the  lower  being  bumcd,  and  a  now  broken  and 
Considerably  sunk  In  tbe  earth.  In  regani  to  trade  Moscow, 
though  at  a  great  dieiance  from  any  sea,  is  the  grand  emporium 
lor  Ibe  interior  of  the  empire-  The  population  in  summer  does 
not  much  exceed  200,U(XI ;  but  in  winter,  it  is  nearly  3UO,000  from 
tbe  gpeHi  report  of  trader fi. ad  of  th«KiiMi»u  nubiliiy. 

Oiluta,  the  ifconH  commercial  cily  in  the  Russian dominiora,  i» 
■itualiid  on  a  small  bav  of  the  Black  lea,  between  the  moulbii  of 
the  Dnieper  and  the  JDnif-alpr.  It  i"  f-ntir<lv  ol-nindcrn  erection, 
having  I.een  foun.lod  by  C;ilhi.'rine  II.  in  17:' J  Tli-'  pnrf  is  arti- 
ficial, being  formed  by  iwularge  moles,  e^tch  iibout  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  Ion?,  and  embracing  a  space  suflicieni  ^ur  the  reception  of 
«bout  5UU  vessels,  li  is  deep  enough  for  the  Inrgest  ships,  and 
being  never  frozen,  has  a  great  advanl^sre  over  all  the  other 
Russian  hnrbofj  in  Ihe  Black  cea,  which  arc  generally  obstructed 
by  ice  lor  several  monlhs,  while  vessels  can  arrive  and  depart 
from  Odessa  through  Ihe  whole  wiLiter.  The  roads  withaol  the 
port  are  extensive,  and  safe  in  summer-  The  prosperily  ofOdessa 
lias  long  been  a  favorite  objecl  of  the  Riissi.in  government.  For- 
tifications, magazines,  iiiersi-ao^  public  works  of  varioua  kinds 
have  been  erected  ut  great  expense,  mid  the  most  liberal  en- 
conragemcnl  has  beenolTered  to  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  (ovn 
and  its  vicinity.  The  incn^nse  of  Ihe  population  and  commerce 
has  been  astonishingly  rapid.  In  I6U3  the  toivn  contained  only 
it,000  nouls,  and  ihe  aurrounding  country  fur  many  leagues  was  an 
uncultivated  desert ;  in  1 81 1  the  population  amounted  to  S£,OOU, 
and  the  environs  within  a  radius  of  1!U  miles,  contained  40  flour- 
ishing vilbie;eg  ;  in  1820  ihe  population  of  tbe  town  was  more  than 
40,0>JU,  while  l)ic  surrounding  country  liad  increased  in  an  equal 
ratio.  TIio  jircat  article  of  commerce  is  wheat,  of  which,  in  IBIo. 
ri,OOO.iK)0  liii'^hoU  were  exported,  ami  the  nuinber  of  vessels  ein- 
plnvod  in  Ibe  trade  of  the  port  was  more  than  1.000. 

liigfi,  Ihe  ihiirl  town  in  commercial  importance,  is  siluiited  SQIi 
miles  S.W.  ofSt.  PeRTsburs.  iti  a  lai^e  plain  on  th«  Dunt,  about 
nine  mile^^  from  the  sea.  The  river  is  wide,  and  forms  a  safe  and 
*p3r,;o:ii  harbor.    Although  not  a  regular  fortress,  Rig«  is  a  strong 
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town,  haviug;  a  citadel,  and  hcing*  siirronnded  with  an  earthen 
m'iund  and  a  moat.  The  c>itrance  of  the  river  is  defended  hy  the 
forlro<is  of  Diinamunde.  The  commerce  of  the  town  w  verir  ei- 
trn.<ivc,  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  annually  bcin^  between 
700  and  800,  and  the  valne  of  the  exports,  consisting  principallj 
of  timber,  flax,  hemp  and  com,  beinsc  computed  at  jCr,OOO«000, 
of  which  one  half  arp  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  foreign  traide  ii 
chiefly  managed  by  (^njj^lish  and  Scotch  merchant?.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  3G,tK>0. 

Archangel  is  a  well  known  trading  place  on  the  Dwina,  S4 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  White  sea,  and  400nnilcs  iV.  E. 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  much  tVequented  bv  the  Knglish,  Dutch 
and  Germans,  and  upwards  of  100  foreign  ships  enter  the-  port 
nnniiaily.  The  exports  consist  of  train  oil,  tallow,  tar,  linseed, 
furs  and  coar«e  linen.  The  trade  of  this  jilace  received  a  {Treat 
shock  on  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  privileges  conferred 
on  the  latter  inducing  the  most  opulent  of  the  merchants  to  re- 
move thither.  The  population  in  its  tlourishing  state  was  30,000; 
but  at  present  only  7,000. 

Croiistadt^  the  prmripal  station  of  the  Russian  navy,  is  on  the 
southeast  side  uf  an  island  in  the  guUVf  Finland,  22  miles  west  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  harbor  is»  very  spacious,  and  the  part  ap- 
])n)priatcd  to  the  navy  is  furnished  with  docks  capable  of  contain- 
ing  10  men  of  war.  Here  is  a  foundry  for  casting  cannon,  a 
ropewalk  where  cables  of  all  sizes  are  manufactured,  and  great 
manrazines  of  naval  stores.  Cronstadt  is  defended  towards  the  sea 
by  tbrtit)C4tions  projecting  into  the  water,  and  towards  the  land 
by  ramparts  and  bastions.  The  principal  passage  to  St  Peters 
bur?  lies  between  the  town  ancf  a  small  island  more  than  a  mile 
dist.^nt,'on  which  there  is  a  f«)rt  for  the  defence  of  the  intermediate 
channel.  All  vessels  trading  to  St.  Petersburg  are  examined 
here,  and  the  largest  vessels  can  ascend  no  further.  The  popa- 
lation  of  the  town  is  40,000,  of  whom  at  least  10,000  are  sailors. 

Clit.rson  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dnieper,  about  60  rciles  from  its  mouth,  where  that  river 
bcp^ins  to  torni  the  marshy  lake  called  Liman,  which  presents  a 
-pncioMS  but  shallow  harbor.  It  was  founded  in  1778,  by  the 
r-mprcss  Catherine,  who  intended  to  make  it  a  place  of  ezten- 
.  ivp  rommerce  and  the  principal  station  of  the  Russian  navy  in 
Xho.  niack  sea.  Within  10  years  after  it«  establishment  it  is  said 
;o  have  contained  nearly  50.000  inhabitants,  and  many  large  ships 
of  war  were  launched  from  its  docks.  But  the  difllirulty  of  navi- 
p^riting  the  Dnieper  and  other  inconveniences  occasioned  a  re* 
;:K)vai  of  the  naval  establibbmcnt  to  Nicolajev,  and  owin|r  to  the 
i<.r.n:t  cause,  its  commerce  has  also  gpreatly  declined.  The  popa- 
lation  at  present  is  less  than  20,000.  .Yico/njci',  the  principal 
:i:tv:il  station  of  the  Russians  on  the  Bhick  sea,  is  on  the  Bog,  30 
r7ii'i("«  fro;n  it<«  mouth,  and  45  N.  W.  of  Cherson.  It  was  foonded 
m  I7!n,  and  from  its  advantageous  situation  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  till',  laru:^ St  cities  in  the  empire.  The  population  at  pres- 
•••it  •£  ;«l>nut  ."),000  b'lt  is  very  rapidly  increasing. 


The  cither  principal  ports  io  llie  Black  sen,  and  sr;t  orAzoph, 
are  .dA-ernian,ul[he  uioutL  oflhe  Dniester  en  llie  weal  lide,  apluce 
orconfidenibk-  trade  and  cud  In  in  ing  ^,IIU0  inhabiUolw  ;  Otciiuktni, 
■ilualcd  8l  the  ccilrance  of  the  ettuarj'  of  the  Dnitper,  on  the  N. 
side,  formerly  a  plncc  of  exteosiv*-  Irude  wLlh  bU,(JO0  or40,0UO 
inhaltilanis,  l>ul  ivtiich  since  the  eelnblisbtnent  of  OdesM  h»»  reg- 
ularly declined  i  and  Tiiganroek,  Hlu.ited  on  a  prr>m<>ntor)  wtiicb 
project*  inio  the  gC8  of  Azufh  not  fnr  from  the  maulh  of  the 
Don:  itcoiittiiuK  lO,OutiiQbst.liiiDlsandha»aficiltni!ivt:  commerce 
with  tbn  countries  »ti  the  Medilerriitieno. 

The  following  are  aoiong  tbr  oilier  prjctdpnl  towns  in  llie 
interior.  I.  Tver,  aiimiied  m  lal.  W  5U  and  Ion.  atj"  14'  at  the 
conriueoee  of  the  Tverlsta  willi  the  \  oiga  contains  S(U,CIO(J  inhab- 
ititoU,  and  carries  i>D  coa*i(terali|e  trade.  2.  A'isnri  /Novgorod, 
siiuuted  ai  the  confluence  of  Ihe  Oka  and  the  Volgn,  i«  a  ihrntni; 
comoiercial  loivn  with  lu/KK)  inhabitant;,  and  faaii  a  lair  which 
is  iVcqacoted  by  crowds  ol  merchants  from  ilifTerenl  part*  of 
Russia,  Puland,  Gennnny,  TariarJ  und  even  Persia.  The  qonp- 
lity  of  in«rcbandize  sold  here  is  immense.  3.  Tula,  celebratrd  for 
iu  barctnaie  manufoclDrea.  is  on  Ihe  I'pa,  a  branch  of  the  Oka, 
in  lal.  63°  45'  N.  and  Ion.  37"  40  E.  and  eontninii  :M),000  mhab- 
itanls.  Here  is  the  lurgest  manufactory  of  Are-arma  in  RumIh. 
4.  Siaoltjuk,  00  Ihe  Dnieper,  in  Int.  54°  &0' K.  conliiins  f^,UUO 
inhabil^iil-.  £,.  H7;no  onlhc  Wiiia,  a  branch  oflhe  Nit  men.  in 
lal.  51"  41' N.  and  Ion.  9.b°  IT  K.  contains  a  iioiversity  anil 
2U.UUU  iiibabitunts,  ofivhom  5,(XI0  are  Jens.  6.  A'kt,  on  ihe 
Dnieper,  in  lal.  50°  27'  K.  bas  a  university  and  iihont  20,00l> 
inbubilanls.  7.  imaaii,  formerly  belonginir  Io  Turkey,  and 
memorable  for  il»  siej^e  nnd  capture  by  the  lxi)?>inns  nnder 
Suwarroiv  in  1790,  is  on  (he  N.  side  of  the  principal  arm  of  the 
Danube,  33  miles  from  i\n  entrance  into  the  Black  sea. 

Inland  Communication.]  -  Oning  to  the  l]a[ne!<s  of  the  coun- 
try the  rivers  of  Russia  are  generally  niivi<rnble  almost  to  their 
Hourcee,  and  a  water  communication  is  thus  formed  from  Ibc 
coast  to  every  part  of  the  interior.  Several  of  Ihe  liirg^eBt  riv- 
ers, though  tlowing  in  opposite  dir^clion^,  rise  near  the  snme 
>poi,  and  by  means  of  short  canals  connecting  tbcm,  a  complete 
inlaod  navigation  is  opened  between  the  seas  on  tl^e  rppo^ite 
coasts  of  Ihe  empire.  The  Cat^piao  sea  is  connected  wiih  the 
Frozen  ocean  by  means  of  a  canal  from  the  Voljta  Io  the  liwina, 
and  with  the  Baltic  by  ihe  celebrated  canal  of  Vishnei-Voloshok, 
irbieh  wiih  several  inlermcdiate  stream"  nniies  the  Volga  nnd 
tbe  Neva.  The  Black  sea  communicaten  tilth  Ihc  Baltic  by 
two  canals,  one  connecting  the  Dnieper  with  the  Duna,  and  the 
other  connecting  the  same  river  with  the  .Nieroen.  There  art 
Tarious  other  cnnals  openinsf  less  extensive  communications,  in 
-  winter  the  snow  affords  an  easy  mode  of  conveyance,  nnd  mer- 
chandize is  transported  on  sledges  from  Moscow  to  ihe  coast  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  at  the  remotest  ettremily  oftbe  empire, 

Populuiian.]  The  whole  Russian  empire,  inrlitding  Ihe  king- 
dom of  Poland,  coDlalns  according  to  Hassel  45.515,797  inhnb- 
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itnnts.  The  mass  of  this  population  is  conccntrntcd  on  a  verjr 
small  portion  of  the  territory  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  European  Russia,  the  northern  provinces  together  with  the 
whole  of  Asiatic  Russia  heing  very  thinly  inhabited.  No  king- 
dom in  the  world  contains  so  many  races  of  men,  and  so  diflcrent 
in  their  origin,  language,  manners  and  religion.  *  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  100  different  nations  who  speak  at 
least  40  different  languages.  1.  The  Slavonian^  amount  to 
38,800,000,  and  are  subdivided  into  Ri^ssians,  Cossacks,  Pole.«, 
Lithuanians,  &c.  ^.  The  Finns^  2.370,000  in  number,  are  divid- 
ed into  proper  Finns,  F^sthonians,  Livonians,  Laplanders,  &c. 
3.  Tartcrs^  1,850,' »00,  divided  into  proper  Tartars,  Nogays, 
Kirfirisf.s,  &c.  4.  Cancasinns.  1,200,000.  5.  jl/onffoi*,  300,000, 
dividrd  into  Mongdis,  Burials  and  Kuriles.  ti.  MandshurSt 
80,000.  7.  Tribes  inJiahitin^  the  polar  regions^  viz.  Samoieds, 
Ostiacks,  Kiuntschadales,  &c.  300,000  8.  IVaiachiaru  and  gip- 
sies^ in  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  300,000. 

Cossacks.]  The  Cos<»ar,k?  of  ihi*  Don  occupy  an  extensive  terri- 
tory on  both  sides  of  the  river  Don,  and  are  governed  by  a  milita- 
ry constitution.  They  are  exempted  from  taxation,  and  enjoy 
great  privileges  when  compared  with  the  other  memberti  of  the 
Russian  empire.  In  return,  each  man  is  accounted  a  soldier, 
and  is  bound  to  maintain  two  hort;es,  for  which  the  crown  sap- 
plies  oats  and  bay  during  only  six  months  of  the  year.  Their 
number  amounts  to  40,000  tigbting  men,  who  receive  no  pay  in 
time  of  pe:ice,  but  in  time  of  war,  besides  being  furnished  with 
every  necessary,  receive  12  dollars  a  year,  and  the  usual  milita- 
ry rations.  Besides  the  Cosi^acks  of  the  Don  there  are  others 
on  the  Volga,  the  Bog,  and  in  Asiatic  Russia,  governed  very 
much  in  the  same  manner. 

Chisses  ofSociettf]  The  Russian  nation  consists  almost  entire- 
ly of  tv/o  classes,  the  nobility  and  the  peasantry.  The  middle 
class  comprises,  even  in  the  large  towns  hardly  any  other  than 
foreign  settlers  or  their  descendants.  The  nobility  live  in  great 
style,  and  their  persons  and  property  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
The  peasantry  are  in  a  very  abject  condition,  being  bought  and 
sold  along  with  the  estate  which  they  cultivate,  and  sometimes 
even  separately.  Government  has  long  felt  the  advantage  that 
would  result  from  emancipation,  and  in  some  of  the  provinces 
this  ha!»  been  partially  effected. 

Religion.]  The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  with  a  free  toleration  however  of  ail  ^ects,  even 
Mahometans.  The  number:*  attached  to  the  principal  denon'- 
inations,  according  to  Flasnei,  are  as  follows :  Greek  church 
31.00.),000;  Catholics  and  united  Greeks  5,308,000  ;  Lutherans 
2.500.000;  Mahometans  1,800,000;  Jews  510,000.  The  num- 
ber of  cb'irches  throughout  the  empire  is  nearlv  20,000  :  Ibal  of 
priests  about  68,(H)0;  and  if  to  these  be  added  the  monks,  almost 
as  numerous  as  ni  Catholic  countries,  the  whole  numkor  of  eccle- 
siastics ill  U'lssia  may  be  romj>ute.!  at  UX^OOO. 
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Einealion.]  Education  in  still  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Ru»it, 
there  beinp  very  few  scliools  excepl  those  tiipporied  by  gor- 
eromt-nt.  Sem>narie»^  great  or  luaU,  have  for  a  century  past 
eiialcdin  the  chief  inwnB,  but  the  villagts  and  open  coantry  have 
hecD  immersed  in  almost  as  great  ignorance  as  the  inlericr  nt 
Africi-  In  ISM  an  imiierial  oka^e  was  i»ued  cslabliihing  a  syi- 
teaiatic  plan  of  educutioD  tbrihe  whole  empire,  under  the  ctiargfl 
of  the  directing  »>na()  of  the  church-  B^  this  act  were  establish- 
ed *^f  uni«enilie«,  viz.  at  St  Petersburg,  Motcnw,  Wilno.  Dor- 
pal,  (in  Litonia)  Charkov  in  the  sotilh.  and  Kaaan  in  the  east. 
E<ich  of  the  great  govemmcnt!  of  the  empire  has  a  gymnasimn  ; 
each  ofthe  circles  or  lej'cr  diviiiotit  a  high  school ,-  while  an  ele- 
mentary school  ia  or  ought  to  be  e>taMished  io  each  (larifih,  or, 
nhpre  the  population  is  small,  in  every  two  parishes.  The  par- 
iah schools,  however,  are  not  generally  e>itaUisbed,  and  when 
Ihey  are,  are  indificreDlly  conducted.  Besides  these,  there  are 
special  schools  e<l!ibli':hed  at  the  expense  of  the  government 
for  instruction  in  navigation,  the  military  an,  painting,  niiniag, 
theology,  be. 

Oovemmtnl.]  The  Russian  gnvernmeot  was  till  lately  a  per- 
fectly absolute  mona'cby.  The  title  of  ihf  sovrvreign  ia  "emperor 
and  aulacrat  of  all  the  Knssias,  and  kin^  of  Poland."  There  are 
miaislera  for  each  ofthe  great  departmODti'  of  Kovernment,  viz. 
the  army,  the  navy,  tin  ireiiBm?,8ti.  and  a  senate  whose  powera 
are  partly  deliberative  and  jiarlly  executive-  The  present  em- 
peror has  declared  the  Russian  gOTerrimenltobe  a  conslitntional 
monarchy,  and  hn.i  given  the  senate  the  right  of  remonstrating 
against  any  ukase  or  edict  contrary  to  \nw. 

Bfvmue  and  Dfbl.]  The  nnlional  debt  is  about  JC35.IM0,000, 
exclusive  of  a  largf  amonnl  of  pHper  money  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  which  has  depreciated  to  one  third  part  of  rL*  nomi- 
nal value.  The  interest  ofthe  debt  at  7J  percenl.  i»  £2,250,000. 
The  whole  revenue  of  Russia  is  estimated  £15,000,000  sictlin^. 

Armi/  tind  Jfavij.\  The  army  is  the  largest  ia  Europe,  con^wt- 
ing,  according  to  the  return  of  1819,  of  178,1)00  men,  exclusiv**  of 
militia  nnil  irre^lar  trovps  of  tarjon?  descriptions.  Of  this  num- 
ber 613.000  were  infantry,  1 18,000  cavalry,  and  47,000  artillerjr. 
The  irregulars,  infantry  and  cavalty,  were  eslimaied  al  4U5.O'0. 
Owing  to  the  financial  embarassmenls,  the  extensive  frontier  which 
is  to  be  protected,  and  various  other  causes,  it  h  supposed  thiit 
not  more  than  from  iOO.iiQO  to  300,«00  of  this  vast  force  conlJ  be 
(DArcfaed  out  of  the  empire. 

The  navy  in  1 880  con'isted  of  30  ships  of  the  line,  tO  frigatet, 
ISsIoops,  andZOOgallejs.  The  men  fil  for  the  daty  of  Ihenavjr, 
who  can  be  called  forth  in  time  of  war,  are  between  30,000  and 
40,000.  A  part  ofthe  navy  is  stationed  in  the  Baltic,  a  psrt  ia 
Ihe  Black  sea,  and  a  part  in  the  Caspian. 

Maniif,\ctnTtt.\    The  Kussiao  maoufactDres  owe  their  origin  to 

Peter  I-  nndvinr.e  bis  lime  they  have  ao  greatly  iocreaMd,  that 

many  arllcles  are  now  made  within  the  empire,  which  were  for- 

neriy  imported  from  foreign  coantriet.    The  priocipal  maniiftc' 
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tares  nro.Icaliier,  in  whicli  Russia  excels  all  other  European' oa- 
iions«  linen,  coarse  woollens,  soap,  sail  cloth,  &c.  Moscow  and- 
Pclcrsburg  urc  the  principal  manufacturing  towns;  but  a»  to 
hard-ware,  Tula,  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  is  the  Birmingham  of 
Russia.  The  manufactories  have  greatljr  increased  within  a  few 
years:  in  1808  the  number  was  2,525,  but  in  1815,  3,253,  of 
which  1.348  were  of  leather,  295  of  cotton  goods,  184  of  UneDy. 
150  of  soap,  Lc. 

Commerce.]  Russia  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  by  land 
with  China,  Persia,  and  Prussia;  through  the  pons  of  the  Black 
sea  with  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  througb  the 
Baltic  with  the  northern  and  western  nations  of  Europe.  The 
principal  exports  are  hemp,  flax,  leather,  tallow,  potash,  wax^ 
soap,  tim:>er,  pitch,  tar,  peltry  and  iron  in' bars.  The  imports  are> 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  other  colonial  produce  ;  sopertine  wool- 
lens, cotton  goods,  silks,  dye  stuflfe,  wine  and  brandy-  The  valne 
of  the  exports  in  1805  «\as  about  ;^72,00<J.OOO.  and  of  the  imports 
jj55,000.000.  Of  the  exports  about  three  fiflh«  are  the  produce 
of  agriculture  ;  one  fifth,  the  pro'^ice  of  animals  ;  one  tenthf  of 
the  forest;  ami  the  remaining  tenth  of  the  mines  and  fisheries. 

Islands,]  /iova  Zembla  is  a  very  large  island  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  helonf«ing  to  the  Russian  government  of  Archangel*  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Waigaiz.  li  ezteada  from 
69°  to  76°  N.  lat.  and'is  500  miles  long  and  240  broad.  The 
east  coast  has  not  yet  been  explored,  being  seldom  accessible,  oo 
account  of  the  ice  by  which  it  is  surtounded.  No*  part  of  thif 
dreary  and  inhospitable  islafirl  has  any  permanent  mhabitaots ;  dqC 
the  south  and  west  coasts  are  anpuaiiy  visited  by  hunters  from 
Archangel  who  tind  here  an  abundance  of  bears,  foxes,  wild  rein- 
deer, and  other  animals  valuable  principally  for  their  skins.  The 
whale  fishery  is  also  prosecuted  along  the  coast. 

Spitsbergen  or  East  Greenland^  lies  in  the  Arctic  ocean  betweea 
76°  30'  and  80°  7'  N.  lat.  and  between  9°  and  perhaps  22°  E.  Iod. 
It  extends  farther  north  than  any  other  land  yet  discovered,  and 
idooe  of  the  mostdn-ary  and  desolate  regions  imaginable.  The 
principal  ubjects  which  strike  the  eye  are  innumerable  raoaDtaiD- 
ous  peaks,  sharp  summits  or  needles  rising  immediately  ont  of 
tlic  sea  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  or  4,000  feef,  and  covered  with 
snow  and  ice  of  a  dazzling  brilliancy,  while  some  of  the  adjoming 
mountains  of  less  elevation  are  covered  perpetually  with  a  gloomy 
veil  of  black  lichens,  presenting  a  contrast  altognther  peculiar. 
The  climate  of  Spitzbergen  is  intensely  cold  and  more  ditagreea- 
ble  to  the  feelings  than  that  of  any  other  country,  the  temperatore, 
even  in  the  warmest  months  not  averaging  more  than  34^  de- 
grees. The  island  is  uninhabited,  but  the  coasts  are  visited 
every  year  by  the  Russians  and  other  nations  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery. 

The  isles  of  Aland^  lying"  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia, formerly  belonged  to  Sweden,  but  were  ceded  to  Knsaia  in- 
1B09.  They  are  about  80  in  number.  Aland,  the  largest,  is  40 
^iles  long,  and  containi  462  square  miles  and  1 1,260  inhabituits. 
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,1  KfNGDOM  OF  POLAND. 

afiufilioa,  ExifAt  and  Population.]  The  kingdom  of  Poland  n 
bounJed  N.  by  the  Pniisjan  jirovincpn  ff  EaM  nnd  Wi-si  I'mtsia ; 
£-  b;  (be  RuwiBQ provinces uf  HinlytKick,  Groilno  ani)  Vdhjnin  ^ 
S.  by  Giiliciaanit  ibe  rrpccitjr^t'Crncow  i  ami  W.  by  tlie  Pniisinn 
provinces  n(  pMro  nn<t  Silp^ia.  le  shnpe  i(  approaches  to  Iliv 
{arm  of  a  square  of  'iUO  miles,  nearly  in  the  mJildl^  of  which 
slaiKb  Warniw.  the  rnpitBl  The  area  in  osiitnalcd  at  -IV^O 
sqiiarr  milcn,  und  ihs  poptilnlioD  at  8,793,000,  of  nhich  luimber 
ipor^  lliiiu  3'IO.O<10  urc  Jews. 

aiiioty.]  Poland  ivns  formerly  a  powerfuJ  counlry  of  Europe, 
ao'n  pre  bending  heiitdpi  the  pre<>cDlkiD)Ciloni,  large  iracU  of  contt- 
iry  now  incorpofdled  with  (he  RtwiioB,  Prussian  and  Au^trinii  do- 
iiiininn«.  The  area  was  estimated  at  S8-1,0U0  square  milea.  nnd 
the  pnpulntioD  at  I5,UOU,<>00  souls.  In  1713  thi«  unhappy  conn- 
tn  became  distracted  by  iutemni  disaensioii*,  which  furnished 
Rnnni,  frUMm  and  Austria  with  a  pretence  for  inierfereocv. 
They  Hcr«rdin||fly  took  posaenioo  of  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, nni)  divided  it  between  them.  In  1793  they  interfered  a  sec- 
ond timr-,  and  made  a  9i>cond  partition.  Mild  in  t7U54hey  divided 
the  reni'iinder iinil  annibilaledtbe  kingdom-  The Ibtlowisg tabic 
•bowa  the  result  of  the  whole. 

Sqwirt  tniltt.  Ptpulatimt. 

ToAuttrii,       -        •        .     64,000  y4,8UO/X)0 

To  Pniwia,  -        -        -        &S,OUO  3,500,006     ' 

To  Russia,         -        -  166,000  6,7UO,000 

ToUl,  tetfiOO  15,000,000 

Ilarn^  Iho  late  ,war  in  Europe,  vario^is  ofaanites  and  tnufktt 
at  tfliritory  took  place,  but  accordisff  16  the  final  adjutlinegt  at 
tha  CongreH  of  Vieona  in  1815,  the  difiaioB  wui  a>  follow*. 

Squatt  vtila.  Popaiatittn. 

To  Austria,  -         •        -         30;000  3,b00,000 

To  Prussia,        -        -        -   29,000  l,ftUO,000 

To  Rouia,    -        .        -      1'77,000  6,990,009 

Kiugdom  of  Poland,    -         •  4B,000  S,eOO^lXlO      ^■ 

Total,  eS4,a)0  l'5,0b0,000 

Of  these  terriloriei,  Ihe  Pnisiian  part  \s  in  the  nnrlhwesl,  (he 
Awtrian  in  the  south,  Ibt-  liiisaian  in  the  east,  and  the  new  king- 
dom of  PoUod  in  the  middle.  Including  Ihe  kingdom  of  Polood, 
th»  Rossian  portion  now  emhraces  ntarly  two  llind*  of  llie  wbpio 
f  opolatioQ,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  territory. 
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Oovtmment]  Thifl  country  is  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Ros- 
aia,  who  in  consequence  takes  the  title  of  ^^  king  of  Poland,'^  but 
it  iff  govemeti  in  evc^ry  respect  as  a  separate  mon-ircby^  under  t 
liberal  constitution  i^ranted  by  the  emperor  in  1815.  The  reg^l 
disunity  is  vested  in  a  viceroy,  in  whom,  and  \n  a  cabinet  of  minis- 
ters, the  executive  power  resides.  There  is  a  diet  consisting  of  a 
senate  of  30  members,  and  a  cbambej-  of  representatives  of  77 
deputies.  The  ministers  are  accountable  to  the  senate,  being 
obliged  to  lay  reports  before  it,  and  to  submit  to  di&cusiioDS, 
nearly  in  the  form  observed  in  the  British  parliament 

Revenue^  Army^  72«/i^ton.^c.]  The  revenue  amounts  to  £900^000. 
The  army  consists  of  50,000  men,  of  whom  20,000  »re  cavalry. 
The  pre  %  ailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  others  are 
tolerated.  The  principal  exports  are  com.  hemp,  flax«  cattle, 
timber,  wax  and  honey  The  most  important  river  is  the  Vistula, 
which  pHSseH  through  the  kingdom  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W. 

Chief  Towns,]  Warsaw^  the  capital,  is  situated  on  tba  Vistula, 
%  little  north  of  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  in  lat.  b2^  14'  N.  and 
Ion.  21^  3'  K.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  many  beautiful  palaces  of  stone  mixed  in  with  a  great 
multitude  of  mean  wooden  bovols.  Here  is  a  university  established 
in  1816.  The  population  is  estimated  at  70,000, or  including  Praga 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  76,000,  of  whom  10,000  are 
Jew:i.  fAibHn^  85  miles  S.E.  of  Warsaw,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  cpntains  7,000  inhabitants. 

Chjicow.  The  free  city  of  Cracow  is  situated  in  lat.  60*  N. 
and  Ion.  30*  R.  in  an  extensive  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Riidowa  with  the  Vistula,  128  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Warsan-,  near  the 
point  '.There  the  Russian,  Prussian  and  Austrian  dominions  meet 
It  his  three  suburbs,  one  of  which,  Casimir,  lies  on  the  opposite 
bar«k  ofiho  Vistula.  The  town  is  well  situated  for  trade  and  is  a 
8t:ipi3  ch\  for  Hfunfi^arian,  Silesian,  and  Galician  wares.  The 
popubiiion  is  25,000,  of  whom  many  are  JevfS.  In  1815,  by  aa 
act  of  ihe  Congress  of  Vienna,  Cracow,  with  a  small  territory  ad- 
jac^int,  was  constituted  a  free  state  under  the  protection  of  Rus- 
sia. Prussia  and  Austria.  The  whole  territory  included  in  the 
new  state  contains  430  square  miles  and  61,000  inhabitants.  The 
form  (»rgovornroeiit  is  a  democracy.  The  prevaitiog  religion  is 
the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  others  are  tolerated. 


KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERI^ANDS. 

Situatifin  and  Extent.]  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  b 
bounil'.nl  N  b}  the  German  ocean ;  C.  by  Germanv ;  S.  by  France, 
an«i  ^^'  -iv  the  German  ocean.  It  extends  from  49®  SO'  to  X»3'  34' 
N.  la*,  and  from  2*^  J5'  to  7''  5'  E.  Ion.  The  areaii  estimated  at 
?5,505  square  miles. 
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Dkirioiu.]     The  kingdom  i) 
leol  and  popalilioD  of  which  u 


11'.  Fries  I  and, 
$.  Groniogen, 
J.  Drenlhe, 
4.  Overy"iiel, 
&.  G  elder  land, 
6.  Hulhnd, 
1  7.  Utrechl, 
'  8.  ZenlHQd, 
1,9.  Nor(h  Etrabanl, 


Duich 
Pro»- 


iivided  into  18  proTincci,  Ibe  ex- 
i  gi>ea  in  the  followiog  table. 

1192         nti,ODO  147 

eu         t3ti,000  167 

820           4G,5O0  bl 

147,000  109 

S49,000  119 

748,000        sat 

108,000  807 

11I,U0U  163 

294,000  168 


Total  in  northern  provinces, 

f  10    Antwerp, 
o     ,.1)1    South  Brabant, 
12   West  HanJers, 
^^"'"       13.   EaM  Flanders, 

14.  Haioaull, 

15.  Nnmur, 

16.  Li*Ke, 

17.  Limborg, 


Belgjc 
pro?- 
ipce>. 


1342 
S09U 
S256 
590 
680 
1804 

11,518 
I0&8 
1452 
1496 
1122 
1739 


£,016,000 

203,000 
497,000 
492,000 
600,000 
430,000 
156,000 
354,000 
292,000 


Total  in  so.ilh*>rn  provinces,        1 1,li27      3,044,000 
of  Luxembai^,  \ 


Grand  lotal. 


SS,565      5,285,000 


soe 


Face  of  the  Counfry.1  The  face  of  the  coonlr}'  ia  uncommonly 
level  nad  low.  In  the  norlhero  provinces  Iheie  are  neilhcV 
mountains  nor  hills  to  relieve  the  eje  from  (Kc  uioontony  of  a 
continued  Qat ;  and  from  the  lop  of  a  tower  or  ><irrple,  the  onlv 
elevation  commanding  an  exienitve  view,  the  country  appears 
like  a  vast  marsh;  plain,  intersected  in  all  direciiooii  bjr  an  infinite 
aomber  of  canals  and  ditches.  Soch  a  prospect  is  not,  however, 
altop^ther  untoleresling:  it  exhibits  vaslmeadowiiof  Ifac  freshest 
verdnre,  and  covered  with  oitmerous  hferda  of  catlle  ;  ^hents  ot 
water,  sometimes  flowing  and  sometimet  stationary;  while  at 
intervals  cluoiers  of  trees,  and  in  the  environs  of  lai^e  towns,  ele- 
8:«iit  conntry  houses,  silualed  in  the  middle  of  gardens  nod  parks, 
and  decorated  with  statues  and  busts,  vary  and  enliven  \he  scene. 

The  lowest  tracts  of  couatrj  are  in  lbs  proviitcei  along  (he 
coast,  many  parts  of  which  are  below  the  level  of  the  s«a  at  high 
water.  To  jirevcnl  inundation,  there  are  along  the  coasts,  dikes 
or  mounds  of  earth  which  have  been  erected  at  great  expense,  ani) 
are  justly  considered  as  among  the  greatest  efforts  of  haman 
iodusiry.  Thsse  monnds  vary  in  height  and  thickoM*  according 
to  Ibeiritituation;  they  present  a  gradual  slope  on  each  aide,  nod 
the  breaJlh  at  the  top  is  oflea  infficieat  to  allow  two  cfrriafea  to 
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go  abreast.  The  great  rivers  are  bordereil  with  simHar  dikes 
and  provided  at  convenient  disi'dnces  with  sluices,  hy  menns  of 
which  the  country  can  be  laid  under  water  on  the  apprr)ach  of  an 
enemy.  The  Dutch  have  also  attempted,  in  particular  f^ituntions, 
to  reg^ain  portions  of  their  country  from  the  sea,  and  have  acio- 
ally  succeeded  in  recovering  considerable  tracts.  These,  when 
surrounded  by  a  dike,  admit  of  being  drained  and  converted  into 
pasture  land. 

In  the  eastern  provinces,  bordering  on  Germany,  the  Und  ii 
somewhat  higher,  ajid  contains  a  few  elevations  but  none  which 
deserve  the  name  of  mountain*.  The  southern  provinces  of 
Haiitault,  Namur,  Liege  and  Luxemburg  are  the  most  elevated 
portions  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  some  parts  are  mountainous,  par- 
licularlj'  Luxemburg. 

Seas,]  The  Zuyder  Zee  is  a  great  bay  of  the  German  oceai 
setting  up  between  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht,  Gelder- 
land,  Overyssel  and  Fri^rsUnd,  and  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
1200  squ:ire  miles.  The  Haarlem  sea  is  a  lake  in  the  province 
of  Holland,  14  miles  long  and  as  many  broad,  communicating 
with  the  Zuyder  Zee  through  the  river  Y  which  passes  by  Amster- 
dam. 

The  Bicsboch  is  a  large  lake  or  arm  of  the  sea,  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  province  of  South  Holland,  between  Dort  and  Ger- 
truydenburg.  It  was  formed  in  the  year  1421,  by  an  inundation 
of  the  sea,  which  burst  the  dykes  and  suddenly  overwhelmed  72 
villages  containing  100,000  inhabitants.  A  few  islands  are  the 
enlv  rem'iins  of  this  once  fruitful  tract.  The  river  Alaese  passes 
through  the  lake.  . 

Rivers.]  Several  naviqfable  rivers  terminate  their  course  in  this 
kingdom,  all  of  which  rise  in  other  countries.  1.  The  Rhine  comes 
from  Germany  and  immediately  on  crossing  the  frontier  divides 
into  two  great  branches,  the  most  southern  of  which,  called  the 
Wanf^  flows  west  and  joins  the  Maese  ;  the  northern  branch  be- 
fore arriving  at  Arnheim  again  divides  into  two  streams,  of  which 
ene,  assuming  the  name  of  Yssel,  takes  a  northerly  direction,  and 
falls  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  while  the  main  branch  proceeds  from 
Arnheim  to  Wyk,  where  it  once  more  forms  two  streams ;  the 
larger  called  the  Leek  joins  the  Maese  above  Rotterdam,  while 
the  branch  still  bearing  the  name  of  the  Rhine,  now  reduced  to 
a  comparatively  insigniticant  river,  proceeds  by  Utrecht  and  Ley- 
den  to  the  sea.  2.  the  Maese  or  Meuse  rises  in  France  and  in  its 
progress  through  the  Netherlands  receiver  the  Sambreat  Namorf 
the  Ourthe  at  Liege,  the  Roer  or  Ruhr  at  Uuhrmonde,  and  the 
Waal  at  Loevestein,  soon  after  which  it  divides  and  passes  under 
yarious  names  to  the  German  ocean.  3.  The  Scheldt  rises  in 
France,  and  in  its  progress  through  the  Netherlands  receives  the 
Lys  at  Ghent,  the  Dcnder  at  Dendermonde,  at  Rupelmonde  the 
Kupcl  (which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Dyle  and  the  Great 
and  Little  Neethe)  after  which  it  passes  by  Antwerp  and  dividing 
into  two  principal  hranches,  called  the  East  and  West  Scheldt^ 
'crriis  ut  Its  mouth  the  islands  of  Zealand. 
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Cinialt.]  It  woold  be  difficjalt  to  detcribe  the  difiere^t  lOfoab^ 
great  and  small^  with  which  the  DOirthen|  province  .i^  inter-^ 
•ectpd,  for  they  are  as  numerous  as  ttie  public  roaAi  of  otbef 
countries.  The  commoo  mode ,  of  travelliog  is  not  aloQg  a  road^ 
io  carriages,  bnt  along  a  canal  in  large  corered  boats ;  these 
are  drawn  by  horses,  and  though  not  expeditious,,  present  a  ,more 
eheap  and  easy  method  of  proceeding  thanbj  Jaod.       « 

Climate^  ]  The  summers  are  warmer  and  the  wintera  colder 
than  in  England,  the  rivers,  canals,  and  harbors  being  oAen  frozen 
while  those  of  England  are  open.  In  the  maritime  prorjnoes  the 
elimnite  is  moist^  variable,  and  owing  to  the  numerous,  mirshes, 
subject  to  fogs,  which  would  become  extremely  noxious,  were  it 
not  for  the  dry  easterly  winds  of  the  winter  monthi.  Thp.  least 
healthy  districts  are  Zealand  and  tloTih  Holland. 

Soil  nnd  Pradifeiioni,]  The  soil  of  the  Netherlands. ia  in  gen^ 
4nl  fruitful,  the  Dotcb  part  affording  rich  pasture,  w)^ile  tj^e 
Belgic  part,  especially  Flanders,  abounds  with  excell^t  corn 
land.  There  are^  however^  considerable  exceptions;,  iq  tlie' 
dochy  of  Luxeorburg,  and^  part  of  the  provinces  of  Liege  aii|fj  Ka- 
inair,  the  soil  is  stony  sftidbarre^  ;  North  ^'rhbant,  Overys^:aiKl 
Drenthe  contain-  a  number  of  marshes  and  forests ;  and  4be  bar- 
ren heath  of  Boortrting  occupies  a  ciansiderable  part  oTGroi^ 
iqgeft. 

In  (he  Helgic  provinces  agricoltOre  b^s  long  heen  attended  to 
with  care ;  and  thist  added  to  an  excellent  soil,  has  rendered  them 
one  of  the  most  productive  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  richest 
part!!,  the  farmers  leave  no  fallow?,  but  raise  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  crops,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  produce. 
The  Dutch  provinces  do  not  produce  much  gra»n  ;  their  wealth 
consists  in  pasture.  Large  niimbers  of  cattle  are  fattened  here- 
Here  also  are  made  butter  and  cheese  of  superior  quality,  and  in 
Tast  quantities,  for  export  to  England  and  other  countries.  The 
other  productions,  common  io  the  southeru  and  northern  prov-' 
ihces,  are  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  madder  and  fruit. 

Aninnits  and  Minerals.]  The  domestic  animnlsy  particularly 
horses  and  cattle,  are  of  a  large  size,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
richness  of  the  pastures.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  good,  and  the 
wool,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Spaiuy  is  in  considerable  request 
The  river«,  lakes  and  coasts  abound  iif  lish.  Of  minerals,  ihere 
are  none  in  the  northern  provinces:  turf  is  there  the  great  mate- 
rial for  fuel.  In  Narour  and  Liege  there  are  some  valuable  stratar 
of  coal,  which  were  lon^  neglected,  but  are  rtow  wrought.  Near 
Namor  and  throughout  the  mountainous  part  of  Luxemburg  are 
mines  of  iron,  with  "jome  lead  and  copper- 

Chief  Towns,]  AmsUrdam^  the  l^^est,  richest,  and  most  popo^ 
lous  city  in  the  Netherlands,  and  after  London  and  Hamboigh 
the  most  commf^rcial  city  in  Europe,  is  situated  in  a  low  marsh 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  or  inlet  called  Y,  which  connect* 
the  Haarlem  lake  with  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  small  river  Am- 
Stel,  from  which  the  city  derives  it^  name,  divides  it  into  the 
old  or  eastern  and  the  new  or  western  town.     From  ihe  marshy 
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nature  of  the  soil,  it  has  heen  necessary  to  huild  alinost  the 
whole  city  on  oaken  piles  driven  into  the  ground.  The  streets 
are  hroad  and  well  lighted  and  several  o(  them  lined  with  trees ; 
and  a  great  number  of  canals  intersect  the  city  in  every  direc- 
tion. On  the  land  side  it  is  defended  by  u  wall  and  regular  bas- 
tions, with  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  and  by  means  of  sluices  the 
whole  adjoining  country  can  be  laid  under  water  at  very  short 
notice.  Towards  the  sea  it  is  provided  with  no  fortifications;  but 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  guarded  by  two  rows  of  piles, 
having  openings  at  intervals  for  the  admission  of  vessels  ;  these 
are  always  shut  at  night.  The  most  elegant  and  splendid  edifice, 
not  only  in  Amstenlam,  but  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Holland,  is 
the  stadthouse.  It  stands  nearly  in  the  Centre  of  the  town,  on  an 
open  square,  and  is  282  feet  long,  235  broad,  and  without  reck- 
oning the  tower,  116  high,  built  principally  of  freestone,  on  a 
foundation  of  13,659  piles,  at  an  expense  of  £300,000.  The 
commerce  of  Amsterdam  suffered  severely  during  the  late  war 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  again 
attain  its  former  prosperity.  The  population  in  1817  was 
380,000. 

Brnsselsj  the  largest  city  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  one  of 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  is  situated  in  Brabant,  23  miles 
south  of  Antwerp,  partly  in  a  plain  and  partly  on  a  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  flows  the  river  Senne,  a  oranrh  of  the  Dyle.  It 
has  many  elegant  buildings  and  squares,  but  the  chief  ornament 
of  Brussels  is  its  public  walks,  no  city  in  Europe  possessing  one 
superior  to  that  which  is  called  the  ^^  Green  Alley ,^'  or  to  the 
great  interior  square  called  the  "  Park,'^  which  \h  a  kind  of  pub- 
lic garden  intersected  by  beautiful  alleys  bordered  with  trees 
and  ornamented  with  a  number  of  btatues  of  white  marble. 
The  public  fountains  are  20  in  number,  and  are  all  embellished 
with  sculptures. 

The  manufactures  of  Brussels  are  celebrated  throughout 
Europe,  particularly  its  lace,  camlets  and  carpels ;  the  first  alone 
employs  nearly  10,000  individuals.  Brussels  is  also  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  carriages,  which,  for  cheiipness  and 
elegance,  surpass  those  of  London  and  Paris.  The  city  carries 
on  considerable  trade,  not  only  with  the  interior  of  the  Nether- 
lands, but  with  foreign  countries,  by  means  of  the  canals  which 
bring  it  into  communication  with  the  Scheldt.  Brussels  has  of 
late  become  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  English  and  other 
travellers,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The 
population,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1816,  wan  80^000. 

Antwerp^  a  large  and  wcll^ilt  city  of  Brabant,  is  situated  on 
the  Scheldt,  which  is  here  1,600  feet  broad  and  very  deep, 
affording  a  commodious  hnven  for  more  than  1,000  vessels. 
By  means  of  numerous  canals  theoe  vessels  can  penetrate  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  town  and  there  deposit  their  cai^es.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  Antwerp  was  the  greatest  place  of  trade 
tn  Europe,  and  contained  200,000  inhabitants,  but  the  commerce 
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Bf  Ihe  aiy  was  destroyed  ip  1G18,  when,  by  n  slipuluIioD  in  tlie 
trvaty  of  WwilpliaUa,  betwceD  Spain  iinii  Hollaiitt,  ibe  titiTigauoa 
ollbv  iicbclill  was  closed,  ihc  il«sign  of  the  Uukh  being  to  ttim 
the  trade  lowards  Am^te^ilam.  Antwerp  mid  Aiii.ifrrdBai  are 
oow  under  tbe  atne  govercmenU  nnd  the  mivi^timi  of  the 
river  being  open,  cummerce  has  begun  to  revive.  The  poii- 
ulalioD  of  the  town  is  6  .','WO,  anil  i*i'n  the  increue. 

The  Hague,  a  lai^p  aod  beautiful  town,  30  miles  S.  W.  (if  Am- 
sterdam, aod  nearly  3  frohi  the  sg»  e.oiisl,  was  formeriy  the  resi- 
dence of  the  stadlhotder  of  (he  Datcb  provinces,  and  i*  now  aloog 
with  Krussels,  the  ullernale  residence  of  the  king  and  his  court- 
It  a  an  open  town,  being  surrounded  oulv  by  s  tnoat  with  draw- 
bridges, but  in  the  beauty  of  its  streets,  the  statelioesi  of  its  build- 
ings, and  the  pleasantocss  of  its  oituatioo,  it  yields  to  few  cities  iti 
Kurope-  The  Hague  was  never  >i  place  of  trade  ;  and  the  in- 
hubitants  have  consequently  little  oflhe  mercautile  bharac<er  of 
llieir  coiiDtrytnen,  but  more  of  the  easy  manners  of  fashionable 
life.     The  population  in  I8T7  was  43,OOl>. 

Rotterdam,  the  most  commercial  city  in  the  Netherlands  after 
Amstenlam,  is  14  miles  S.  E-  of  the  Hague,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Mnese,  which  here  resembles  an  nrm  of  the  sea,  althougii 
netirlv  ?0  miles  from  its  mouth,  ll  is  iotereecled,  even  more 
Ihuri  other  towns  in  Holland,  liy  canals,  almost  nil  of  which  lire 
bordered  ivith  trees  nnd  oiltnil  tessels  of  large  burden  iiito  the 
centre  of  the  city.     The  population  is  about  5G, 000. 

Ghent  is  situated  30  mites  S.  W.  of  Antwerp  in  a  beaiitifulptaia 
on  the  Scheldt,  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Lys.  Thes^j 
rivers,  with  two  smaller  streams  (ilu-  l.ievre  am!  the  More)  and 
i  number  of  navigable  canals,  divul.- ilie  town  into  no  less  than 
2G  islands,  which  arc  joined  togetlier  by  upward?  of  300  small 
wooden  bridges.     The  city  contains  many  beauiiful  churches  ami 

Eublic  bilililingi,  a  uux£i^i<y>  a  botanical  garilen  atid  61,000  in- 
abitants.  The  mag^aclu res  consist  of  tine  lace,  linen,  and  in 
I  more  limited  degree,  of  silk  and  noollens,  but  the  great  branch 
is  cotton  goods,  which  employs  20,00<l  persAns.  Considerable 
commerce  is  carried  on,  which  is  much  promoted  by  a  canal  on 
a  large  scale  connecting  Ghent  with  Bruges.  The  treaty  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  was 
tigned  here  Dec.  34,  1814. 

Litgt  is  situated  in  a  picsant  valley  on  the  Hlaese  at  its  con- 
fluence  with  the  Ourihe,  in  the  midst  ofa  countrj'  abounding  wttb 
coal  and  iron.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
hardware  articles,  and  is  particularly  famous  for  its  lire-artns, 
both  cannon  and  muskets.  The  manufacture  of  nails  employs 
from  10,000  to  14,000  workmen  iu  the  town  and  nighhorhood. 
The  population  is  46,000. 

Dart,  in  South  Holland,  1 1  miles  S.  E.  of  Rotterdam,  b  on  an 

island  formed  by  the  Maese  and  the  Biesbocfa.     It  carries  on  coD' 

sidcrable  trade  particularly  in  wood,  which  it  brought  down  the 

Hhinc  in  immense  lloals  from  Germany  and  sold  here-     It  is  a^o 
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famous  for  the  synod  of  Protectant  difiocs  which  met  hert  u. 
1G18  and  1611)  and  condemned  the  tenets  of  Anniiuu«.  Popu- 
lation 19.400. 

OaUnd^  the  principal  port  on  the  coa^t  of  Flaadera,  carrin  ob 
considerable  trade,  and  iv  the  station  whence  the  post  office  pack- 
ets sail'reg'uUrly  twice  a  iveek  fitr  Dover  in  England-  The  pap- 
ulation is  10,500.  Brugts^  12  mile<>  £.  of  0><tend,  was  in  the  14tb 
century  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  towns  in  Europe,  iDd 
sil!l  Carries  on  considerable  trade,  for  which  it  i«  6DeU  situated, 
■)r'ing  the  central  point  in  which  all  the  canals  in  Flanders  meeL 
'i'he  population  in  1816  was  45,000.  Kamur^  30  milea  S.  W.  ot' 
Liege,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Macse,  has  eiteft> 
sive  manufactures  of  fire  arm^,  swords,  knives,  sci»sort,  mnl  other 
nrticlesof  iron,  copper  and  brass.  Fopulatien  15,000.  Lovroa, 
celebrated  for  its  university,  is  on  the  Dyle,  20  mile^  S.  £.  of 
Antwerp,  and  f:cntain<t  25.U00  inhabitants.  Lew/en,  famonfl  for 
its  university,  is  on  the  Khine,  lt>  miles  N.  E.  of  *he  Haer^ie  and 
contains  31,000  inhabitants.  Utrecht^  on  the  Rhine,  18  milei 
S.  S.  K.  of  Amsterdam,  has  also  un  nniversitv,  and  is  fninous  for  two 
important  treaties  of  peace  signed  here.  It  contains  35.000 
inhabitants  Luxemburg^  the  capital  of  the  grand  dachy  of  Lu- 
emburg,  on  the  small  river  Alzeete,  near  the  S.  E.  comer  of  fbt 
kingdom,  is  one  of  the  strongest  placet  in  Europe  and  contiiii 
9000  inhabitants. 

Helvoetsluys.  in  Sf  luth  Holland,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of 
Voora,  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  extensive  magazine*  and  dock- 
yards for  the  consul  ruction  and  repair  of  ships  of  war.  It  it  aba 
the  regular  statiou  for  packers  ti»  England.  Fhihimg^  an  inptf^ 
tant  seaport  in  the  island  of  Walrhercn,  on  the  north  side  of  lit 
West  Scheldt,  at  the  entrance  of  that  river  into  the  North  tea, 
has  a  fine  harbor  with  two  basins,  one  o(  which  is  siifficientlj  deep 
and  capacious  to  cont;iin  a  fleet  of  men  of  war.  It  is  a  noted  re- 
sort of  English  smugglers  both  in  peace  ted  war.  Middidmrgn 
near  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  4  miles  north  oi 
Flushing,  has  an  artificial  harbor,  communicating  with  (he  tea  bj 
a  canal  4  miles  long. 

Spa^  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Leige  is  famous  for  its  medicinal  spriopL 
which  are  resorted  to  by  the  opulent  from  Germany,  France  and 
England.  The  village  of  IVnterlno^  t'.imons  tor  the  battle  of  the 
1 8th  of  June  181.^).  l»etween  the  alliei!  British,  Belgian,  and  Ger 
man  troops  under  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  the  French  ondrr 
Bonaparte,  is  12  miles  south  of  ^l^us^pls. 

Education.]  The  universitv  at  Lryden.  esttablished  in  1575,  hai 
?l  profi's».ors  and  :K)0  ^tudrnts  »  vahiahlo  botanic  garden,  a  cab- 
inet of  natural  history,  an  anntnmiril  theatre,  an  ohserTatorr,  and 
a  library  of  li-.tK/)  volume^.  'I  here  are  aho  universities  ot  sev- 
eral centMi'ic<  :*tanding  at  Louvain.  rtrerht,  and  Groninfcen;  and 
in  li>U>ti\nnpw  ones  were  established  by  a  royal  edict,  one  at 
Ghent  and  the.  other  at  lje(;e. 

The  meiU'-  of  oifucation  :ire  very  generally  diffused  throurfc- 
int  the  rs'e:)itrlands.     In  the  Dutch  provinces  there  is  a  regnlar 
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(MaWlshmetil  of  parish  or  primurp  8clioo1a  umler  tlic  proleclion 
of  jtrtvproment ;  ami  in  Beljf  urn  Hlmost  e*ery  village  has  « 
Schtid  of  the  s^me  kiml.  The  learned  kngungps  nnti  niiitli- 
«niatics  arp  Inught  »t  the  semlriHries  called  royal  sclioo^Hj  ol" 
which  tfitre  is  one  in  pmcIi  laij;e  town, 

F»/>wi(i(ion.l  Till- i-oiiulaliftn.  inclwUng  tlie  grand  duchy  ot 
Liisemtiiirz.  is  5,885,000,  ot  whom  shout  S.OOO.OOC  are  id  the 
norlhern  pMvinctn,  andS.ODO.UOO  in  the  •outhem.  The  Nf th- 
erUnds  is  onu  of  Ihe  most  thickly  s(-itl(jd  couniries  in  Ihc  world, 
ecperially  thp  <oiilhem  provincM  whicji  ci>nlain  dd  an  evenige 
t6?  lo  S  •qiiare  mile. 

Retigion]  The  entalplielied  fi'liffifin  of  Ihc  northern  provincM 
ii  IheCalviQialic;  hnt  t<<leitktion  has  been  so  long  prevalent,  that 
religious  secis  of  every  description  are  li>  he  found  there,  in  the 
£clgic  provinces  the  inhahitiinla  ;tre  principHlly  C<ithoIic>,  and  as 
toleration  h  of  rfceoi  inlrndu'tioo  there  are  very  few  of  any 
Other  sect.  Taking  the  whole  bingd'ov  together,  piore  than 
two  third*  of  the  popuhiion  nre  Caihotics. 

Govtrnmtnl.]  The  Dutch  and  ttelgic  profinceet  were  fonnerlj 
undpr  Keparate  government',  Ijut  «aon  after  the  French  ri^Tolu; 
itioo  the  whole  country  wa«  conquered  by  France  and  fitialljr 
incorporated  vrith  her  einpirt.  In  1814  the  17  pnivioces  wer^ 
erected  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  into  one  Itin^dom,  with  a 
.con'titulion  bearing  a  close  re^imhlance  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  royal  power  id  vealed  in  ihe  fimily  of  Namau -Orange. 
The  title  is"  king  of  the  Netherland*,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
gruoA  duke  of  Luxemloirg;''  in  the  last  caparily,  be  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Germiinic  conieoeration.  The  king  pos-esses  the 
whole  executive  power,  but  shares  the  legi^lalive  with  the 
Stales  general  or  parliament,  which  consists  of  two  hoti»cs:  the 
tpper  hou$e,coinpo?ed  of  not  more  than  6U  nnr  le^s  than  40  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  king  and  hold  their  deals 
for  life  :  and  the  tower  house,  consialing  of  llOmcinhprs  choscit 
by  the  different  provinces. 

Each  province  has  its  separate  legislature,  charged  with  a 
Tariety  of  important  local  dunes,  snch  as  the  care  of  ihe  roads 
and  bridges,  of  religious  norsbip,  of  charitable  in^- tit ut ions,  and 
In  particnlar  with  the  election  oflhe  mem'iers  of  Ihe  lower  hnuie 
of  the  States  general  or  parliament  oflhe  kingdom.  The  liber- 
ty of  the  press  exists  nearly  aa  in  England  ;  and  there  are  no 
political  dinqnaliGcations  on  acccnot  of  religious  ii'net.^.  Tlie 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  king,  aud  hold  their  places  for  life. 

Charueter]  The  character  of  the  inhabilanis  oflhe  Nether- 
lands differs  coniderably  in  the  northern  and  jotilheni  provinces- 
The  Dutch  have  always  been  noted  for  their  cool  phlegmatic 
temperament,  and  for  persevering  industry.  This  character  i^ 
owing  ifl  some  measure  to  I  heir  natural  situation,  ivhich'requireH 
continued  exertion  not  only  to  obtain  the  mean^  of  support,  but 
to  kpi-p  the  country  from  being  pwallnwed  up  by  the  sea. 
Remika'de  neatness  and  cleanlineca  in  their  tonns,  villages  and 
luiusei  are  also  characteristic  of  the   Dutch-    They  hnve  been 
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reproached  for  ao  avaricious  calculating  character,  throwing  oul 
of  their  mercantile  habits,  but  the  charge  is  much  exBg^r^ted. 
There  are  among  them  thousands  of  families  as  unconnected 
nith  trade  as  the  aristocracy  of  France  or  England  ;  and  their 
mercantile  men  are  no  more  strangers  to  the  pleasures  of  tocieij, 
than  the  merchants  of  qUier  countries.  The  Belgians,  in  the 
provinces  bordering  on  Holland,  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
irom  the  Dutch,  while  in  the  provinces  to  the  south,  the  dress, 
language  and  habits  of  the  French  are  prevalent. 

Revenue^  Debt^  4*c.]  The  annual  revenue  is  neSirly  £7,000^000 
and  the  expenditure  about  the  same.  The  navy  costs  only 
£500,000  a  year ;  the  army  £2,500,000 ;  but  the  largest  item 
of  expenditure  is  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  That 
debt  amounts  to  £140,000,000,  but  the  interest  being  in  gene- 
ral as  low  as  2  or  i^  per  cent,  does  not  much  exceed  £3,000,000. 
Anny  and  Aavy.]  The  army  on  the  peace  establishmeot 
amounts  to  above  50,000  regular  troops,  a  large  force  for  ao  small 
a  sUile,  but  required  by  its  exposed  frontier.  The  nary  coosisti 
of  12  ships  of  the  line,  and  twice  as  many  frigates,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels. 

Manufactures.]  In  the  13th  and  following  centuries  the  Neth- 
erlands took  the  lead  of  all  the  neighboring  states  both  in  trade 
and  manufactures.  The  linen  of  Holland,  the  lace  of  Brussels, 
the  leather  of  Liege,  the  woollens  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  and 
the  siilcH  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  were  known  several  cenCo- 
ries  a^o  throuorhout  Europe.  Many  of  these  branches  an-  still 
flouriijihing,  and  maintain  their  ancient  reputation.  The  cottoo 
manufactures  of  Ghent  and  the  hard-ware  manufactures  of  Liege 
rival  those  of  Ene^land. 

Cotiimerce.]  The  commerce  of  this  country,  both  internal  and 
external,  is  greatly  promoted  by  its  natural  situation,  and  was 
formerly  more  extens^ivc  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope. Being  at  the  mouth  of  so  many  large  rivers  its  merchaals 
supplied  the  west  of  Germany  with  fii>h,  colonial  produce  and 
m:iriufnctures,  and  received  in  return  principally  timber,  which 
wiis  floated  down  the  Khine  in  immense  rafts.  The  carrying 
trade  extended  to  almost  every  part  of  Europe  ;  io  several  coun- 
tries ^^  in  Ireland,  Dutch  merchantmen  sailing  from  port  to  port 
and  performing  all  the  coasting  trade,  at  the  same  time  from  the 
central  situation  of  the  country,  wine,  brandy,  fruit,  and  wool 
wen*  l>roun;ht  in  vast  quantities  from  the  south  of  Europe  Io  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  north,  and  corn,  hemp,  flax,  iron  and  timber 
were  brought  from  the  north  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  south 
These  articles  wt*re  general  I  v  purchased  as  cheap  and  almost  al- 
ways in  more  convenient  portion^  ill  Holland  than  in  the  countries 
of  their  growth.  In  the  fisheries,  particularly  the  herring  fishery, 
the  number  of  ve«sels  employed  hy  the  I>utch  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded that  uf  all  the  re^^t  uf  Knrope.  At  the  same  time*  from 
(he  |»n««<'<»i>ioii  of  vnlunble  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
fhi'  t'orr'^n  irndo  f'xtended  to  the  ino^t  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
I'he   wan?   io  which  the  Dutch  were  successively  engaged  witV 
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Spain,  EaglanJ  and  France,  but  nbove  all  the  aoioti  of  the  coud- 
tn  with  France  and  the  conasqueot  loss  of  the  colunies,  broug;hl 
all  the  l-ranchea  of  this  douriBhing- comtnerce  to  ihe  lerge  of  ruin. 
Since  the  eatablighment  of  the  JDdependence  of  the  kingdom, 
most  of  itti  tormtr  colonies  have  been  restortfd,  and  cottimerce 
hsF  begrin  to  revire,  but  it  will  lake  a  long  lime  to  restore  it  to 
its  Ibrnier  projperily. 

hUinilt.\  There  are  mttny  large  islands  Ibnned  by  Ihe  mouthq 
of  the  Mde^e  and  Ihe  Scheldt,  the  pmci|>al  of  ivhicli  are  Walch- 
eren,  South  fie velaad,  North  lieveland,  Tholen,  Schounen,  Over- 
flakkee.  Vuum,  BeieHand,  snd  YHelmoode.  Tcxel,  at  the 
mouth  of  Iha  Zuyder  Zfp,  is  a  targie  island,  on  Ihf-  east  tide  of 
Mluchi"  Ihe  riimoiiB^roRcl  where  the  Dutch  East  India  «hip«  assem- 
ble. Tlie  other  Gonsideiahle  islands  on  the  norlhero  coast  ars 
Vlieland,  Schetlin^,  and  Amelaud. 


SilU/i/ion  tind  Ej-^n/.l  Frnnf  R  is  bounded  N.W.  by  Ihe  Eng- 
lish cbdmiel  :  N.K.  hy  tlic  kint'dom  of  Ihe  Netbcrbnils;  E.  bj 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  S.E.  by  the  MediterraneaQ; 
g.VV.  by  Spiiin,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  remarkably 
fortunate  in  il9  frontier,  having  strong  natoral  barrien  in  the 
Pyrenees  on  Ihe  side  of  Siinin,  in  the  Alps  on  the  side  of  Italy,  in 
the  ridge  of  Jura  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Vosgei 
mountHins  and  ihe  river  Rhine  on  the  side  of  Gennany ;  it  is  opei) 
only  on  the  side  of  thehVtherlnnds  It  lies  between  lat.  Ai"  S3' 
and  51°  3'  N.  and  between  Ion.  4"  W  W.  and  9'  3'  E.  It  is  660 
milea  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  560  broad  from  N-  to  S.  The  area 
is  computed  at  200,000  square  miles. 

Divitiont'l  Before  Ihe  revolution  Fratice  was  divided  roto  3^ 
provinces.  At  present  it  is  divided  into  86  departments.  The 
departments  are  subdivided  into  3GS  arrondissements,  the  ar- 
rondiMiemcntt  into  S,tJC 9  cantons,  and  the  cantoiu  into  38,S90 com'; 
tnuoef. 


Ancient  PmTinc 

Sqwrenitu. 

Flanders, 

The  North, 

899,890 

2376 

Artois, 

The  Pas  dc  Calais, 

680.4&7 

2794 

Ficardy, 

The  Somme, 

498,068 

Z464 

r  The  Lower  Seine, 

64Z,»48 

2519 

CMvados, 

&06,429 

2233 

Normandy, 

{  U  Manche, 

583,4^0 

251 !» 

1  The  Orne, 

42B,920 

2630 

;  The  Eure, 

421,561 

2433 

il  h**ine«:      Difrtiawt*. 


ChampagDe, 

Lorraine, 

AlMce, 
SritUDf, 


Tte  Orleaij- 
nois. 

Berry, 
Kivenoie, 

Bargnadj, 

Fnnche 
Comte, 


La  Harche, 
LiTDoii'in, 
Bourbonnois, 
SH:iitoiif;c  and 
An^oumuit, 

Samlonge, 
Anver^e, 


Tbe  Seme, 

The  Seine  and  Oiae, 

The  Oiae, 

The  Seine  aad  Hane, 

The  Aisne, 

The  Harne, 

The  Ardennes, 

The  Aube, 

The  Uptier  Hame, 

The  M^me, 

Phe  Mo<elle, 

I  The  Heurihe, 

The  Vo^es, 

The  Vppi-T  Rhine, 

The  Lower  Hhine, 

The  llle  and  Vihine, 

I'he  Cotea  du  Nord, 

The  Finistcrre, 

The  Murbih^m, 
.Th<>  Limsr  Loire, 

The  Mavenoe, 

The  Sanhe, 

The  Maine  and  Loire, 

The  lndr<>  and  Loire, 

The  Uiret, 

The  Etire  and  Loire, 

The  [^ire  and  Cher, 

The  inilre, 
I  The  Cher, 

The  y\evn, 
(The  Yoane, 
iTheCore  d'  Or, 
\  ''he  Saone  and  Loire, 
\  The  Ain, 
1  The  Upper  Saone, 
f  The  Doubf, 
f  The  Jura, 
(  The  Vendee, 
<  The  TwoSefrea, 
f  The  Vicnoe, 
(  The  Creuse, 
t  Tlie  Upper  Vienne, 

The  Correze, 

The  Altter, 
I  The  Chaiente, 


f  The  Lower  Cbarenle,      393,01 1 
i  The  Puy  dc  Done,  hlB.S"* 

\  Th«  Cantal,  itbl,*j8 


780,000 
439.91C 
383,600 
3U4,(f6S 
443,f>89 
311,037 
«7MM 
<38,8r9 
S37.78S 
284.703 
385.919 
365,810 
334.169 
3l8.fi77 
391,642 
6(t8,a44 
6I9,IJS0 
43«,S95 
4U3.423 
407,900 
333,250 
4IO,3SO 
403,864 
275,282 
286,153 
265,996 
212,652 
204,721 
228,168 
241,520 
395,994 
155.436 
471.457 
304,468 
300,166 
240,792 
292,882 
268,786 
254,106 
253,048 
22t>,224 
243,195 
254.B7I 
260,266 


1ST 

nn 

24S0 

237« 
2937 
3M$ 

t*oa 

2464 
2992 
2519 
2ft40 
*6*l 
23)2 
18M 
1936 
28J8 
3036 
2882 
S8I6 
3038 
2178 
2574 
3058 
2948 
t«IS 
2431 
2W82 
2928 
2930 

t9«S 
34SI 
3664 


29m 

S3St 


JlKiMt  Pre.>nc«. 

DepartmcnM. 

PopaLHciBr 

SqtuM  miUf. 

tyoonow. 

The  RlioDe, 

347,381 

I18S 

The  Loire, 

315,858 

a024 

The  la^re, 

471,660 

3512 

Daaphiny, 

The  Upper  Alps, 

I24,7G3 

22G6 

The  Drome, 

S53,37Z 

2728 

The  Dordogne, 

424,113 

3740 

The  Giroode, 

ai4,5G2 

4400 

The  Lot  and  Garonne, 

336,180 

8244 

The  Lot, 

S68.I50 

2166 

Onvenoe, 

The  Tarn  and  Garonne 

238,722 

156* 

The  Aveyron, 

331,373 

3674 

The  Gen, 

286.493 

1617 

The  1-in.Ies. 

233,5aO 

3828 

.The  Upper  Pyrenees, 

198,763 

1398 

Benrn, 

The  Lower  Pyrenees, 

383,5112 

323« 

Cotinty  oCFoix, 

The  Arriige, 

S3'i,936 

1936 

Ruuuillon, 

The  Eiistero  Pyrenees, 

1 26,625 

1716 

(■TheL'pperGaronne, 

367,551 

2164 

The  Au(te, 

SI0,!)93 

2G40 

The  Tarn, 

S95.B85 

8188 

Ung^tdoc, 

The  Herault, 
The  Card, 

301,099 
382,144 

2928 

2312 

The  Lnzcre, 

143,247 

2134 

TKe  I'pper  Loire 

203,205 

1930 

.The  Ardeche, 

290,833 

S354 

The  Lnwer  Alps, 

I4G,a44 

2948 

Prorence, 

The  Mouths  of  the  i 
Rhone,              S 

293,236 

2112 

.The  Var, 

283,396 

402C 

County  of  Ve-, 

The  Vaucluse, 

205,832 

1452 

natnin,       ' 

Corsica, 

Corsica, 

174,702 

3916 

Mmmtaint.]  The  Pyrtneei,  which  separate  France  from  Spaio. 
run  in  a  direction  a  little  soulh  of  east  frmn  the  bay  of  Biscay  tor 
the  Hediterraneau.  They  contain  many  lolly  $ummil»,  the  high- 
est of  which  is  Moat  Perdn,  which  ia  10,578  feet  above  the  tevef 
of  the  tea-  The  movntaim  of  Lozert,  which  are  loosely  connect' 
ed  with  the  eaaicm  part  of  the  cha'n  of  the  Pyreoees,  proceed  in  > 
N.  E.  direction  to  the  soorccs  of  the  Loire,  where  they  divide- 
iolo  two  branches;  the  northwestern  hraoch,  called  Iba  Moan- 
lains  nf  .Suvergni,  proceeds  towanfs  the  centre  of  France,  and  con- 
tain tb<>  summits  of  Mont  d'  Or,  (6,288  feet,)  the  Caolal,  (5,9C4 
feet,)  and  <he  Puy  de  Dome,  (4,960  feet  high  ;)  Ihe  nnrtheastem« 
called  tlie  Srvrnntj,  lei's  lofty  than  the.  other,  passes  between  the 
Loire  and  lb>.-  Rhone,  and  proceeds  as  far  north  as  the  department 
«f  Cote  d'  Or. 

On  the  ea«t  oiile  of  the  Rhone  there  arc  several  chains,  more 
or  le»  conrii'olr  I  with  e»ch  other.  The  Jfpj.  called  here  tb« 
■^rilime  Alps,  separate  France  from  Italy.     The  Mount  Jurw 
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thain^  which  may  he  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  bom- 
mences  near  Geneva  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Switzerland,  and 
after  forming  the  boundary  between  Switzerland  and  France^ 
continues  its  course  in  a  northerly  direction  under  the  name  of 
the  Fosges  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  50^  N.  lat.  The  most  ele- 
vated  peaks  in  the  Jura  chain  are  the  Reculet,  (5,200  feet,)  and 
the  Dole  (5,17C  feet  abeve  the  level  of  the  sea.) 

Rivers.]     The  four  principal  rivers  in  France  are  the  Garonne, 
the  Loire,  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone.     1.  The  Garonne  rises  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  flowing  on  the  whole  in 
a  N.W.  direction,  passes  by  Toulouse,  Agcn,  and  Bourdeaux,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  through  two  mouths  after 
a  course  of  more  than  4U0  miles.     It  is  three  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  frigates  ascend   as  far  as  Bourdeaux.     Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Jrriege^  the  Tam^  the  Lot  and  the  iJordogne, 
After  the  junction  of  the  Dordogne  the  river  is  calleil  Gironde. 
2.  The  Loire^  the  largest  river  in  France,  rises  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Loire,  between   the  mountains  of  Sevennes   and 
Auvergne,  and  tlows  at  tirst  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  where  it  turn^  to  the  west,  and  passing  by  Or- 
leans, Blois,  Tours,   Angers  and  Nantes,  falls  into  the    Atlantic 
after  a  course  of  500  miles.     It   is  navigable  to  Nantes  for  vei- 
sels   of  70  or  80  tons,  and  for  boats  almost  to   its  source.     Its 
priucipal  tributaries  are  the  Allier^  the  Cher^  the  Indrt^  the  Vitnm^ 
the  Scvre-of 'Nantes^   and  the  Mayenne,     3.   The    Seine    rises   in 
the  department  of  Cote  d'  Or,  and  flowing   in  a  northwest  direc- 
tion, passes  by  Troves,  Paris,and  Rouen,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  English  channel,  after  a  conr.^  of  400nfiile$.     It  admits  ves- 
sels of  considerable  burden  as  far  as  Ronen,  and  boats  to  Troy es. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Aubcj  the  Ynnne^  the  Marne^  the 
Owe  and  the  Eurc,     4.  The  Wwne  issues  from  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva in  Switzerland,  and  pursues  a  S.W.  course  to  Lyons,  where 
it  turns  totthe  south,  and  passing  by  Vicnne,  Valence  and  Avignon, 
discharges  itself  through  three  mouths  into   the   Mediterranean. 
It  is  the  most  rapid  river  in  Europe,  and  the  upward  navigation 
can  be  performed  only  by  draught  or  steam.     Its  principal  tribo- 
taries  are  the  Saone^  a  large  river  from  the  north  which  joins  it 
at  Lyons,  and  the  here  and  Durance  from  the  east,   which  bring 
the  tributary  waters  of  the  western  face  of  the  Alps. 

The  smaller  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  directly  into 
the  sea  are,  the  Soinme  and  the  Or/ie,  which  fall  into  the  English 
channel ;  the  Fi/amc,  the  Sevre-^f-JViort.  the  Charente  and  the 
Mour^  which  fall  into  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  and  the  Herauh  and  Var^ 
which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  principal  rivers,  whose  course  lies  only  partly  in  France 
are,  1.  The  Kscaui  or  Scheldt^  which  rises  in  the  department 
of  Aisuc,  and  flows  immediatelv  into  the  Xctherlands.  2.  The 
Mnese^  or  Mruse^  which  rises  in  Upper-Mame,  and  passciv  by 
Neufchateau,  Verdun,  and  Mezicres  into  the  Nethcriands.  3.  The 
jMnxeUr,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  V'osges,  and  runnimi; 
north  across  the  ^.  K.  corner  f>f  thf  Notherland'?  into  Gennanv. 
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{uisSes  hy  Remiremont,  Epinnl,  Mclz,  und  Treves,  and  joins  the 
Rbiooal  Coi'leniz-     Its  principal  iriUutRriea  are  the  Meurthr  and  - 
the  Siirre-     4'  The  Rhint  for  a  short  distance  forms  the  boundary 
butween  France  and  Gtfrmany. 

Caiiah.]  The  following  ure  the  principal  cannls-  1.  The 
celebnileil  cunul  of  Langutdoc,  commenced  and  completed  to  the 
reign  of  Loiiif  XIV.  hi  an  expense  of  £500,UOO,  opens  a  cumuni' 
cation  betivcen  the  bay  ufttiscitt  und  the  MedilerrapeDi)  through 
the  souiliera  part  of  the  kingdom  It  begins  oa  the  Garooni'  at 
Toiiloii-e  and  proceeds  m  a  diroction  a  lillle  S.  of  t^.  to  4  vain  II 
lake  or  bay  communicatioK  with  the  Mediterranean  at  Celte.  It 
is  140  miles  long,  60  feet  broad,  6  feet  deep,  and  is  carried  over 
the  intervening  rirers  by  58  Hqnedocta.  In  one  place  it  passes 
through  ii  hill  by  a  tunnel  50U  feei  long  and  21)  feet  broad-  S.  The 
canal  oj'tht  centre,  which  conpeci^  the  ijaone  with  the  Loire,  --tail 
thtM  opens  a  commnnication  beliveen  tbe  Mediterraneaa  iiad  Ihe 
bay  of  Biscay  ihroiigii  [he  centre  of  the  kingdom.  3.  The  eor 
nali  of  Orlfani  and  Briarc  which  Connect  the  Loire  niib  the 
Seine.  4.  The  canal  0/  .^f.  (^ueatin,  which  connects  ihe  liomm* 
with  tbe  Oiae, 

face  of  tilt  CnuiWn/-]  The  contheastem  pari  of  the  king^dom 
and  narrow  iracLi  along  the  ea.-<tem  and  southern  borders  ure 
mountainoiM,  The  re«t  of  the  country  mat  be  called  uneven  and 
in  some  place!<  hilly,  the  surface  be  ing'e  very  where  snlKeienllj 
varied  to  render  the  prospects  infere-ling.  Correal'  and  llie 
neighboring  departments  surpass  every  part  of  rran<;i'  in  beauty. 
Hills,  dales,  woods,  -trenms,  lake;'  and  scattered  farms  are  miik- 
gled  into  a  thousand  delightful  lanilscapes.  The  banks  of  tfas 
Seine,  for  201)  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  of  the  Loire  as  high  as 
Anders,  are  also  eminently  beautiful.  The  country  east  of  the 
Rhone  pre^ients  many  ple:uing  prospects,  and  the  course  of  >ha 
Isere  is  a  «ene  of  perpetual  beauty.  The  Pyrenees  are  tho 
most  striking  of  the  mountains,  and  their  verdare,  their  forestfi, 
rocks  and  torrents  have  all  the  character  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
MfuL 

CViWtc]  The  eastern  part  of  France  is  warmer  tbab  thft 
western  in  the  same  parallels.  Mr.  Young  divides  tbe  coiiotiy 
into  four  cliioates.  A  line  commencing  a  littl?  oorth  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  aod  passing  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  to  (he 
Netherlands  ihrongh  llie  deprirtraent  of  the  Aisne  would  Icsre  a 
truct  to  the  N.W.  called  Ihe  northern  climate^  in  which  the  Till» 
will  not  grow.  It  is  considerably  warmer  than  in  Ei^land  bat 
equally  moist ;  and  produces  a  i;rcat  variety  of  fine  fruits.  Th* 
sine  c/iino(e  is«  space  included  between  the  northern  climate  anf 
■  line  passing  nearly  parallel  with  Ihe  other,  from  the  moiith  of 
the  Garonne  to  the  Rhine  through  Ihe  department  of  the  Meur- 
Ibe.  Tbi^  is  Ihe  pleasantest  climate  ;  the  air  is  light,  pure  EMd 
el.-Kitic  :  and  the  sky  is  generally  clear;  the  summer  ia  not 
fervid,  and  Ihe  winters  are  mild.  The  Maiie  Qlimale  is  broader. 
It*  southern  boundary  is  a  line  beginning  on  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
department  of  the  Arrieg;e  and  |>a«iii)]r  through  Grcneblfl  on  lh« 
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Xsere  to  Uic  Alp9.  Tlie  vine  nlso  gro\v9  here  laxariantljr.  The 
tmct  S.  £.  of  tills  line  is  culled  the  olive  climate.  It  is  much  the 
smiiilcst,  and  botli  vinos  and  maize  grow  here  abundantly.  Thit 
division  of  France,  which,  ivith  here  and  there  a  set-off,  isMnctif 
accurate,  points  out  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom  as  Vij-  degrees 
of  latitude  hotter  than  the  western,  of  at  least  more  farorable  to 
rog^etation. 

•Vol/  and  Productions.]  The  nortkaetsttm  section  of  the  kiog^ 
(loin,  including^  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire  beloir 
Tours,  and  extending  on  the  coast  almost  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne  to  that  of  the  Seine,  has  a  poor  and  stony  soil.  The 
northern  section,  which  correspond?  nearly  with  the  eastern  balf 
of  the  northern  climate,  ha^  a  rich  soil,  of  considerable  depth  an^ 
of  an  admirable  texture.  The  soil  of  the  southwestern  section  is 
indifferent,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne  and  its  brunches, 
where  it  codaIsis  of  a  deep,  mellow,  friable  loam,  with  ffuffieiaBt 
moisture  for  any  culture.  The  eastern  section,  extending  froB 
the  Netherlands  to  the  Mediterranean,  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  m 
less  uniformly  rich  than  the  northern. 

The  principal  agrricultural  productions  of  the  northern  half  of 
flie  kingdom  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pulse,  and  of  late  in  a  great- 
er degree  than  formerly  of  potatoes ;  in  the  southern  half,  maize, 
vines,  mulberries,  and  olives.  The  cultivatioa  of  the  vine  is  car- 
ried to  a  very  great  extent,  the  number  of  acres  covered  by  tht 
vineyards  being  computed  at  nearly  fi,000.000,  or  one  tweot>  fikb 
part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  olive  hav  recently  suffered  froa 
severe  winters  and  the  produce  is  scarcely  one  quarter  of  its  for- 
mer amount.  The  most  important  mineral  i^  iron,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  France  in  greater  quantity  than  in  any  other  country  ex- 
cept Great  Britain.  Coal  also  exists  in  great  quantities  and  the 
mines  are  very  extensively  wrought. 

Chief  Tokens.  ]  Parity  the  capital  of  France  and  one  of  the 
finest  cities  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  Seine,  which  paasd 
Hirongh  the  city  from  east  to  went  dividing  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  17  miles  in  circuit 
The  houses  are  genenilly  from  \  to  7  stories  high,  and  boill  of 
freestone.  Some  of  the  streets  are  remarkably  broad  and  bea** 
liful.  The  Boulevards  particularly,  which  occupy  the  space  ap- 
propriated to  the  walls  of  the  town  in  former  aiires  when  its  cir- 
cumfcrenre  did  not  exceed  seven  miles,  are  from  200  to  3CK)  feet 
broad,  and  planted  on  each  side  with  Icing  rows  of  lo Ay  trees.  All 
the  streets  are  lighted  with  rcdectin?  lamps,  sus|>ended  at  a  gfvat 
height  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  finesit  square  is  the 
Place  Vendcme,  an  octagonal  ppace  500  feet  long  And  400  broad. 
surrounded  by  elegsiot  stone  buildings.  In  palices  and  pabUc 
structures  of  the  first  rank  Paris  rs  greatly  !*uperior  to  London. 
The  Tuileries,  the  present  royal  residence,  is  a  noble  and  vene- 
rable structure  extending  from  N.  to  $.  above  1,000  feet.  The 
Leuvn',  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Tuileries,  is  an  ele- 
gant building  of  a  square  form,  with  a  large  interior  court,  400 
tect  by  4LX>.  and  its  magniticent  halls  are  used  not  as  a  rojal  h^i- 
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•tation,  but  a«  .1  Jcpol  for  object  of  taste  and  art.  The  gallerv 
of  (be  Lonrre  is  a  very  Ion?  ran^e,  ikuched  fVuiu  the  main  builiT 
iog,  and  exteoding  parallel  lo  ibt  hank  uf  the  litcr.  all  the  way 
TO  ihe  Tuilerics.  Th«  moat  Mriking  public  tDODuaieul  i«  tbf^ 
Ooluain  of  the  Place  Veodume,  «recled  b;  JUonaparle  tu  com- 
memorale  hie  Anccesse^  in  Gerffl^ny  in  IBOa.  Il  is  a  gri.-«t  brazen 
Itillar,  12  feet  in  diameter  and  133  feel  iiigh,  and  every  whert- 
covered  with  btte  relief*.  The  calacombi  are  «ubterr«aeou^ 
quaixies,  excnvated  ia  the  course  of  acres  for  the  building'  of  Paric, 
and  convened  in  the  latter  part  of  Hie  1 8th  century  into  a  great 
bxirying  repmnQTy.  They  are  of  gre»l  extpnl  and  bein^  euily 
trareried  with  the  aid  of  a  guide,  form  a  proioiDenl  object  of  Bl- 
tenfion  to  travellers. 

The  Jardm  des  Plantes  15  a  garden  of  an  oblong  form,  neiirly 
half  B  mite  in  lenf^lh,  laid  out  with  great  ta.«le,  and  exhibiting 
groupes  of  plaou  of  almost  every  i.oiintrj'  in  the  world.  Amidtt 
4he  collections  of  inlereU  to  arliitU.  those  of  the  Louvre  hnld  ikr 
6mt  raoh-  Of  the  ground  Root  of  that  spacious  building  a  great 
part  \*  appropriated  (o  xtitaes,  and  other  fpecimeiis  of  »c<ilpture. 
ancient  and  modern,  diitrihuted  in  spacious  hsHn,  and  arrunged 
with  much  taste.  From  these  a  magniKcnnt  htajrcase  leada  tt> 
the  gallery  of  paintings,  which  ia  of  auch  leaglb,  that  the  exlreta- 
ilv  is  almost  lost  in  the  distance,  and  is  lined  on  both  sidci  wilti 
■the  fine'ft  proHiictitms  oi  tnoilom  [lainliri 

Paris  18  the  centre  of  elegant  aransemeDts  for  France,  cw 
jnore  than  London  for  Eniflanil,  being  the  residence  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  all  ivlin  can  afford  the  gralidcalioDi  of  % 
town  life.  Of  the  puMic  gardens  and  waJks  the  (inest  and  most 
frequented  are  those  of  the  Tuiteries.  which  extend  in  a  beuutifi^l 
oblong  to  the  westward  of  the  palace.  They  are  laid  »a(  moft 
elegantly  with  gravelled  wilks,  terrace*,  plots  of  dower*  and 
■brnha,  groves  ot^  lofty  trees,  bwins  of  water,  and  foiiatains,  ioter- 
spersed  with  beautiful  statues  -of  bronee  and  marble.  This  da- 
)ightful  spot  form*  the  favorite  walk  of  the  Parisians,  and  is 
crowded  on  Sanday^  during  the  day,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  »e«k 
in  the  eTeninga  with  well  dressed  persons. 

Paris  is  rich  in  libraries,  which  are  accewible  to  all  fiervoM 
without  introduction.  The  library  of  the  -king,ibe  largest  ia  Eu- 
rope, contains  upward*  of  360,006  printed  volumes,  and  T2,0QD 
manuscripta.  The  manufactures  rA  Paris  as  of  Lendon,  cuisiit 
chiefly  of  articles  of  lacte,  and  such  as  require  nice  worlimaaihip. 
The  popniatien  of  the  city  in  1817  was  716,000. 

Lgoju,  the  neit  town  to  Paris  in  population,  and  superior  to  it 
in  commerce  and  mannEacturee,  is  situated  on  Ihe  Mngue  of  land 
formed  at  the  conflueace  of  the  Saooe  and  the  Khone.  The 
streets  cross  each  other  regularly  at  right  anglec,  bat  they  are  in 
genaral  extremely  narrow  and  many  of  them  dark  and  gloofny. 
The  houses  are  usually  of  Mone,  and  5  or  G  stories  high.  Therc 
are  4  public  squares,  one  of  which  is  entitled  to  rank  amoqg 
the  finest  in  Europe  Lyons  is  the  first  manufacturing  lown 
*iB  France,  and  is  parli«ularl/  noted  for  its  ailkv.    It  forawrly  M(f- 
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plied  a  great  part  of  Enrope  with  silk  gfoods,  but  its  mannfacturei 
were  greatly  injured  during  the  troubles  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. The  number  of  looms  for  velvet,  silk,  ganze.  crape  and 
thread,  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolntion  9,335,  and 
the  persons  employed  58,600 ;  in  1 803  there  were  7,000  looms, 
but  only  1,553  at  work.  The  large  manufactory  of  felt  hats, 
which  formerly  employed  8,000  hands,  had  fallen  to  1.500. 
W'ithin  a  few  years  the  fine  silk  manufactures  have  began  to  r^ 
8ume  their  former  importance.  The  orders  for  goods  in  1818 
could  scarcely  be  annwered,  and  the  quantity  exported  in  that 
year  was  valued  a:  60,000,000  francs.  The  merchants  of  Lyons 
carry  on  trade  with  *^pain^  Italy,  Switzerland,  Netherlands  and 
almost  every  part  uf  Europe.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
120,000 

Marseilles  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  a 
ridge  of  hills,  which  extend  in  the  form  of  a  cre«cent  an>and  the 
town  and  its  environs*  until  each  extremity  reaches  *he  sea.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town ;  the  latrer,  containing  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  whole,  is  equal  in  beauty  to  any  city  of  France. 
The  port,  which  is  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
occufties  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  communicates  with  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  entrance,  only  100  \ards  wide,  defended  by  two 
forts :  it  is  compleielv  sheltered  from  all  winds,  but  has  not  depth 
enough  for  ships  of  war.  From  its  advantageous  position  and  the 
security  of  its  harbor,  Marseilles  has  long  enjoyed  a  large  share 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  France.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
110,000. 

Bourdeaux  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  47  miles  from  itf 
mouth.  The  river  here  form"  a  spacious  hafbor,  and  the  tide 
rises  to  the  height  of  12  feet,  so  that  large  merchant  vessels  and 
even  frigates  can  come  up  close  to  the  town.  The  internal  com- 
mf>rce,  carried  on  through  the  Garonne  and  Dordogiie  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  foreign  trade  exceeds  that  of  any  city  in  France, 
except  Marseilles.  The  principal  exports  are  wine  and  brandy. 
The  population  is  92,374. 

Rouen^  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  70  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  is  one  of  the 
prinripnl  manufacturing  Towns  in  France,  especially  in  the  article 
of  cotton  goods.  The  population  is  estimated  at  87,000.  MnUcs 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  27  miles 
from  its  month.  It  has  numerous  manufactures  and  considerable 
foreign  and  inland  trade,  with  a  population  of  77,000l 

Cherbourg  is  a  seaport  on  the  north  coast,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  ^ay  between  Capes  La  Mogpie  and  Barfleur,  in  the  dep<irt- 
ment  of  La  Mariche.  It  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  imi>ortant  »tations  of  the  French  oaty,  and  iisimproTemeot 
has  from  time  to  time,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  goveniment 
for  no  less  than  a  century  and  a  half.  More  than  two  millions 
sterling  were  expended  in  an  attempt  to  erect  a  breakwater 
against  the  swell  of  the  sea,  which  has  after  all  proved  almost  ea- 
tirely  fruitless.    After  the  failure  of  this  scheme  Booaparte  ds- 
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Ismined  lo  excavate  a  hnrbor  from  the  !oii(]  ^rounJ.  The 
froi'k  wa*  prosecuted  wllli  great  vigor,  and  tiy  1813  a  basin  waa 
finished,  I.UOO  TeDi  \aag,  77U  wiite.  50  teel  deep,  covering  a  sur- 
£ice  of  nlioiil  ISnrres.and  cajinble  of  contaJDin^  50  auil  uf  the 
line.  BonaparleV  ut-xl  project  was  a  niel  d>ick  of  equal  dimen- 
sions. It  nas  begun  in  18r3,Hndis  Dow  approacliing  loivarda 
completion,  nfter  having  cosi,  aiong  wiih  the  basin  (and  exclusive 
of  the  breakwater)  nearly  live  millions  sterling. 

Breii,  the  chiefilaiion  of  ihf  French  mariae,  i^  nituated  on  a 
bay  >n  the  departmenl  of  Fin  isle  rre,  and  has  one  of  the  best  hnr- 
.  bors  ID  Europe.  The  foad  atTords  safe  aachonge  for  at  leasl  SUO 
men  of  war.  TliB,hBrhor  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  canal,  with  a 
very  aarron  and  tlillici'll  entrance,  defended  bjr  strong  forlifica- 
tiono.  Tlie  toivn  contains  an  immense  naval  arsenal,  a  dock-yard, 
ropewalks,  forges,  fi>undries,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  the. 
coDSlruclion  and  equipment  of  ships  of  war.  The  population  ig 
84,I8U. 

Totiton,  the  only  harbor  for  ihc  navy  on  the  const  of  Ihe  WeA- 
iletranean,  is  a  strongly  fortified  Inwn  a  little  E  of  Marseilles. 
The  fild  and  new  harbor  lie  contiguous  to  each  other  und  by 
means  of  a  canal  communicate  with  one  another,  and  each  has  an 
outlet  into  the  spacious  outer  harbor,  wbich  is  naturally  almost  of 
a  circular  iigure,  very  large,  and  surrounded  wilh  hills.  Tho 
eniraiiceon  both  sides  is  defended  by  a  fort,  wilh  strong  halt  erica. 
The  new  harbor  is  an  artificial  basin,  the  work  of  Louis  XIV,  It 
is  well  defended  by  battel  ics  and  round  ii  stanils  the  arsenal, 
where  every  man-of-war  has  il^own  particular  storehouse.  Here 
;)rc  rope-Wiiilks,  foiin'lries,  and  magazines  of  all  kinds  of  naval 
8lores  on  a  great  scale.     The  population  is  estimated  iit  SO.UOO. 

The  following  are  the  principal  seaports,  not  already  mention- 
ed. I .  Dunkirk  is  the  only  harbor  of  France  on  the  German 
ocean,  and  bemg  the  mo^t  convenient  port  for  receiving  the  mer- 
chantmen captured  in  time  of  war  from  the  English  and  Dufcli, 
it  has  been  stroo^ly  fortified  by  ihe  French  govern  men  I.  It  ha* 
considerable  trade  and  more  (lian  2G,0t)O  inhabilanls-  2.  CaliiU, 
Sb  miles  .S.  W.  of  Dnnkirk  and  opposite  Dover  in  England,  has  a 
BDinll  harbor  loo  much  obstrnctcd  u'ilh  sand  (o  admit  large  vessels. 
3.  Boulogne,  on  the  English  channel,  in  Ihe  Pnsile  Calais, is  afitvor- 
ite  place  of  resort  for  English  emigrants.  The  harbor  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  beiil  on  the  coast  but  is  no>v  nearly  choked  up 
wilh  sand.  Here  lay  Ihe  flotilla  prepared  by  Bonaparte  in  ICO-1 
and  ISU^forlbe  invasion  of  Great  Brilain.  4.  Dii-ppe,  100  miles 
N.  W.  of  Paris,  is  on  ihe  most  direct  route  from  London  to  Pari", 
and  in  time  of  peace  there  are  regular  packel-boals  helween  Ibis 
port  and  Hrighton,  a  distance  of  G6  miles,  b.  ftavTt  de  Craf*, 
the  port  of  Paris,  is  a  strongly  fortilied  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
.Seine,  wilh  a  harbor  cupable  of  containing  6U0  or  TOO  vessels,  nnd 
deep  enoug;h  for  ships  of  war  of  tiO  guns.  I(  has  an  cxten-ivc 
inland  trade  by  me.ins  of  the  Seine,  especially  with  Parin.  The 
population  W  2l,(JiX».  6.  JIocAf/(e,  in  Ibe  department  of  Lower 
Chareuto  T'D  miles  S.  of  Nantes,  is  a  strongly  Ibrlifieil  scaporl  n  ill) 
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a  g^ood  harbor  aod  considerable    trade.     Population,    17,500. 
7.  Roehefort^  on  the  Charente  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  a  deep 
and  secure  harbor  and  is  one  of  the  principal  naval   stations  of 
the  kingdom.    8.  Bayonne  is  situated  near  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  conflux  of  the   Nive  and   Adour,   which   here 
form  3  commodious  harbor  two  miles  from  the  bay  of  Biscay. 
It  has  considerable  commerce  with  Spain  and  12,600  inhabitants. 
The  following  are   the  principal  towns  in  the  interior  not  al- 
ready mentioned.     1.  Lisle  or  LilU^  the  capital  of  the  department 
t>f  the  Xorth,  is  a  lai^e  and  strongly  fortified  city,  with  an  exten- 
sive trade  and  various  manufacturei>.     It«  citadel,  the  work  of 
Vauhan,  is  the  first  in  Europe  after   that  of  Turin.     Population 
in  1817,  61,500.     2.  Cambray^  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  t 
£ne  species  of  linen  which  has  received  from  this  place  the  name 
of  cambric,  is  on  the  Scheldt  near  its  source,  100  miles  N.  N.E. 
of  Paris,  and  contains  14,000  inhabitants.     3.  .Initent,  on  the  Som- 
me,  40  milen  from  its  mouth,  contains  40,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
famous   throughout   Kurope   for  its  extensive   manufactures  of 
serge  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  and  also  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  England  signed  here  in  1802.     4.  Rktim$  is 
in  the  department  ot  the  Marne,  on  the  small  river  Vesle  a  branch 
of  the  Aisnb,  100  miles  E  N.  E.  of  Paris,  and  contains  3t,000  in- 
habitants.    The  archbishop  of  this  ancient  city  is  the  primate  of 
4he  kngdom.     5.  Strasbourg  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  the   Lower  Rhine,  on  the  high  road  from  France  to 
Germany      It  has  a  Protestant  university  and  50,000  inhabitants. 
6.  Versailles^  a  few  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century  was  a  small  village  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
forest.     Louis  XIV.  made  it  the  royal  residence,  and  erected  here 
a  magnificent  palace,  with  beautiful  gardens,  adorned  with  statues, 
eanals,  fountains,  and  a  park  five  miles  in  circumference.     The 
population  is  23,000.     7.  Orleans  is  beautifully  situated  near  the 
eentrc  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Loire,  by  means  of 
which,  and  the  tributary  streams  and  canals  connected  with  it,  a 
communication  is  opened  with  all  pars  of  the  interior.     It  has  an 
extensive  trade  and  42,000  inhabitants.     8.  Toulouse,  on  the  Ga- 
ronne, at  the  bend  of  navigtition,  has  a  university  and  48,000  in- 
habitants.    9.  Mmtpelier,  the  capital  of  the  Herault,  is  100  miles 
W.  N.  \V.  of  Marseilles,  and  5  or  6  from  Ihe  sea,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  canal.     It  has  long  been  a  favorite  residence 
of  invalids  from  England  on  account  of  the  pure  air  and  mild  cli- 
mate.    It  has  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  wine,  and  33,000 
inhabitants.     Cette,  its  port,  is  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
famous  canal   of  Languedoc,   18    miles  distant.     10.  J^Titmu^  30 
miles  JSr.  E.  of  Montpelior.  contains  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
25,000  arc  Protestants.     It  is  particularly  interesting  from  its  an- 
cioDt  monuments,  of  which  it  is  said  to  contain  more  than  any 
other  city  in  Europe  except  Home.     The  town  has  sufierfd  w- 
vcrely  from  the  dissensions  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  this  part  of  France. 
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Popalalioti  and  Rtligion-^  The  population,  m  1819,  wm 
$9,2W,37U-  Of  Ihii  oum'-er  it  is  egtimateJ  that  more  tbfin 
S5.UUII.M0  nre  wf  Trench  origin,  2,800,000  German,  l,000,OOU 
Brilmh  (in  the  ancient  province  of  BrlKaoy,)  100,000  Bi'cayan  (at 
the  rout  of  the  Pyrenees,)  195,000  Italian,  nbnut  60,000  JeVvs  aud 
10,000  gypsies.  The  enlahlished  religion  is  the  Romnn  Cslholic, 
but  ill!  oiiiers  are  IolerBte<I,  iinil  it  is  eslJonalcd  that  there  are  in 
the  kingdom  oearly  4,00I},U00  ProteMntiis  and  about  60,000 
Je.vs. 

Education.^  Before  the  revolulion  there  were  in  Fnince  Si 
universities ;  id  thai  great  convulsion,  education,  like  every  Ibin^ 
else,  was  suspended,  Ijut  since  the  cnmmencemenl  of  Ibe  preiieot 
century  a  regular  system  of  schools  has  been  established.  lo  the 
primary  schools  reading,  writing  and  uritbmelic  arf  titugbl,  and 
the  expense  la  defraved  in  part  by  a  trifling  fee  from  the  pupils, 
andpsrlly  by  ao  allowance  from  the  [>ublic  IreoMiry.  The  sec- 
ondary schools  or  colleges  are  dependent  on  government,  and  the 
expenses  arc  defrayed  in  like  manoer,  partly  by  the  pupils  and 
partly  by  the  public.  The  lyrees,  notv  culled  royal  colleges,  arc 
in  number  36,  and  are  large  proviocial  school;,  where  the  pupilg 
are  taught  Lnlin,  Greek,  malbcmnlici  and  rhetoric.  Lastly  come 
Ibe  universities.  The  name  of  university  is  at  present  conlined 
lo  the  institution  at  Paris,  but  the  provincial  establish  men  Is  bear- 
ing the  name  of  academies  ace  con-liliiloil  like  the  universiliesof 
other  countries.  Besides  these,  there  are  private  schools  aod 
separate  seminaries  for  particular  branches,  among  which  are  th« 
two  theological  initilutions  of  the  Protestants  at  Slmsboui^  and 
Slontauban.  The  following  is  the  return  made  in  1815  of  the 
public  seminaries  and  number  of  pupils. 

Saninarits.  PupUi. 

Universities,         -         -        -         26         -  H,:i29 

Lyciies  or  royal  colleges,  -            36     -  -    9,000 

Secondary  schools,        -         -      368          -  38,000 

Primary  schools.       -        -      22,300      -  ■;37,379 

his  estimated  that  more  than  one  half  of  tbc  population  oT 
France  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  Many  schools  on  the  Lan- 
oaslerian  plan  have  recently  been  eFlablished. 

The  principal  hlerary  association  in  France  is  the  Instiiote,  a 
body  composed  of  nearly  200  members,  and  divided,  since  1816, 
into  four  academies.  It  comprises  as  members  or  correspond- 
denti,  a  large  portion  of  the  literary  and  scientific  characters  of 
the  country. 

Govemmtnt.]  The  conMitulion  of  France,  since  ISM,  resem- 
bles in  it!  form  that  of  Britain,  the  king  being  a  limiied  monarch, 
and  infallible  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  responsibility  for  public 
measures  resting  with  his  ministers.  The  royal  title  is  "king 
of  France  and  Navarre  ;"  and  females  are  still  excluded  from 
succession  to  the  crown.  The  crown  prince  is  called  Daupbin. 
iad  the  oldest  brother  of  the  king  Monsieur.    The  royal  preroga. 
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tive  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  England ;  but  in  France  1h6  king  ex* 
clnsively  has  the  right  of  bringing  in  bills  in  parliament.  The 
opposition  act  there  as  in  Britain,  except  that  they  are  denied 
that  important  privilege,  a  denial  founded  on  the  supposed  agita- 
tion which  might  be  produced  by  the  proposition  of  popular 
measures  in  a  country  where  the  constitution  is  as  yet  unsettled. 
The  chamber  of  peers  comprises  about  200  members,  nho  pos* 
8CSS  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  peerage  in  England  ;  their 
number  is  unlimited :  the  grant  of  titles  is  vested  in  the  king  and 
the  dignity  is  hereditary.  No  clerical  dignitaries  have  seats  in 
the  legislature.  The  house  of  commons  or  chamber  of  deputies 
are  elected  by  the  people ;  the  number  returned  may  in  mme 
measure  be  altered  at  the  will  of  the  king ;  at  present  it  i^  only 
256,  the  smallest  number  allowed  by  the  constitution.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  deputies  was  at  first  made  by  an  intermediate  body,  the 
voters  naming  a  committee  of  electors,  and  the  latter  choosing  the 
members.  The  election  is  now  vested  immediately  in  the  people 
en  a  very  simple  and  uniform  principle,  the  only  Qualification  for 
a  voter  being  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  £12  annually. 
For  a  deputy  the  requisites  are,  that  he  shall  be  of  the  age  of  40, 
and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  £40  a  year.  One  fifth  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  is  re-elected  annually,  the  whole  being  thus 
changed  in  five  years. 

Mmini$tration  ef  Justice.^  The  administration  of  justice  has 
been  entirely  new-modelled  and  simplified  since  the  revolution. 
There  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  each  canton,  an  inferior  court 
for  each  arroodiscmcnt,  and  a  superior  court,  or  provincial  court 
t>f  appeal  in  27  of  the  principal  towns.  A  justice  of  the  peace 
acts  nearly  as  the  same  magistrate  in  Erfgland  ;  his  decision  is 
final  in  petty  matters,  such  as  cases  below  50  francs  ;  in  others 
an  appeal  lies  from  him  to  the  inferior  court,  which  is  compotied 
of  3  or  4  judges,  making  above  1,000  judges  of  this  class  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  Their  decisions  are  final  wherever  the  aiooQDt 
in  debate  does  not  exceed  £40  ;  in  all  other  cases  an  appeal  lies 
to  the  superior  court  Besides  these  courts  there  are  tribunals 
of  police  for  the  punishment  of  small  delinquencies,  and  tribunals 
bf  commerce,  composed  of  merchants  who  act  without  salary,  aod 
whose  decision  is  final  in  all  commercial  disputes  below  j£4CL 
Lastly  comes  the  cour  de  cassation  or  highest  court  in  France, 
%vhich  is  stationary  at  Paris,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all  appeab 
from  the  27  provincial  courts.  The  ccmr  de  cassation  is  divided 
into  three  chambers,  and  composed  of  48  judges,  with  a  yearly 
salary  of  nearly  £500  each.  There  are  no  circuits  in  France, 
the  judges  being  all  stationary.  Juries  are  employed  in  Grimioal 
cases  only. 

Dtbt^  Revenue^  ^c]  The  national  debt  amounts  to  nearly  200 
millions  sterling;  the  interest  is  between  11  and  -12  miflioas. 
The  revenue  amounts  to  about  £30,000,000,  nearly  one  third  aI 
which  is  derived  from  a  direct  tax  on  lands  and  houses.  The 
taxes  in  general  are  much  lighter  in  France  than  in  England^bet 
the  direct  tax  on  real  estate  is  con<tidcrably  greater.     The  pn>' 


dnce  of  Iho  customs  on  the  other  hand  is  much  smaller,  the 
atnount  being  scarcely  one  Iweiitielb  pan  ol'the  wliole  teveaae. 

Army  and  JVavy.]  The  French  arnn,  which  muler  boiiii|>Mrie, 
wa«  in  peace  al-ove  400,000,  and  in  war  wntiy  eon,UA.  pffec- 
(ivc  men,  is  now  in  a  very  diSerenl  con(hlii>n.  Many  oi  tht-  old 
soldier?  pernhe-l  in  ihe  ilisastrouH  campnifriM  of  1812, 1813,  mH 
and  1815;  others  feceired  their  di^chn^ge,  in  con«eq'iL'uc(>  of 
their  Hltii'hment  In  Iheir  late  commanJer,  inr)  Ihoug-h  'he  nnuy 
on  the  peace  esiahliafaiDent  amnunta  noniinallj'  to  260^000  men, 
considerable  difficulty  haa  h«en  evpcrienc^il  in  railing,  naif  that 
nnmber.  The  uiry  cnn!>i>t«  of  ai'oul  40  ships  of  the  line  »Dd  40 
frigalea,  4ut  Very  few  of  them  are  in  commisoinn. 

Maaufactnru.]  In  manuf^ctorea  the  French  b«ve  Inri^  Ii««d 
noteil  for  the  fineness  aud  ilura'iiliiy  oftheir  ivoollen'^ :  linen  alio 
is  a  staple  article,  particularly  in  the  nxrth  of  France.  In  hard- 
ware they  are  greatly  deficient ;  hut  in  silk  thry  support,  |iar- 
ticularly  at  Lyons,  their  former  reputation  '['he  coltnn  maau- 
fncturea  are  of  recent  introduction  and  maintain  with  tlilOcuUy  a 
compelttion  with  England  The  manafaclory  of  plats  ([Ibs'  for 
mirrorant  St.  Gobin,  in  the  depnrlment  of  the  Aisne,  ia  welt 
known  as  Ib^  first  in  Europe. 

Comineree.^  The  natural  situation  of  France  on  tnoaeoa,  tta 
many  navigable  rivers  and  the  canals  with  which  ihey  are  con- 
nected, ihi'  fin''  ro;irl'  ivbirb  infcr-Tt  Ihe  rotintry  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  natural  riches  of  the  soil  and  ihe  industry  of  the  inhabit 
tanlfl  grearly  promote  its  commerce.  The  foreign  trade  extend* 
to  every  part  of  Kuri'pe,  the  Levant,  the  north  coaal  of  \frica,  the 
East  Indies,  China,  the  United  Stales  of  America  and  the  West 
Initicf.  The  principal  exports  are  wine,  brandy,  woollen  and 
linen  good?,  nnd  silk^.  Since  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo  the  foreign 
trade  ami  nartgntion  have  declined,  but  the  internal  commerce  i* 
as  active  as  ever.  There  is  very  lillle  paper  money  in  France  ; 
almost  all  business  being  transacted  by  gold  and  silver.  The 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  circulation  is  estimated  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  80  millions  sterling. 

Iilanih.\  Oiriicd,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, lies  between  the  coasts  of  France  and  Italy,  and  is  separated 
from  ihe  island  of  Sanlinia  on  the  south  by  the  strait  of  Bonifacio. 
It  is  1 10  mi1o«  long  and  contains  4300  square  miles  and  174,702  m- 
habitanK  Tin"  mnnntain?,  with  which  the  island  is  covered  rise 
to  a  great  height,  and  ^ome  of  the  summits  are  covered  with  snoir 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  soil  is  productive  ia 
com.  exrelleiit  wines,  oranges,  lemnns,  6gs  and  other  fruits.  The 
principal  loivn*  are  Baitia,  on  Ihe  N.  E.  coast  of  the  island,  Bon- 
ifticio,  at  the  southern  eitremity,  and  Ajnccio,  the  birth-place  of 
Napoleon  Uonaparte,  on  a  bay  of  Ihe  same  name  on  the  western 

There  are  several  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  FrancN,  the 

principal    nf  which  are  Ihe   hU  a/ Olrron,  n  little   north    of  the. 

mouth  of    th"  Girnnde  ;  thr.  utt  of  Re,  a  lillle  further  north  and 

opposite  Koch"llc  ;  BelltMU,  opposite  the  moulb  of  the  Vilaiae, 
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and  Ottessant  or  UshanL  remarkable  as  the  farthest  besdland  of 
France  towards  the  west,  being  about  12  mUes  from  th«  conti-' 
nent. 
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Situation  and  Extent]  Switzerland  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
Germany ;  S.  by  Italy  and  W.  by  France.  It  lies  between  45* 
4o  and  47''  48'  N.  lat.  and  between  e""  6'  and  lO""  36'  E.  Ion.  The 
area  is  estimated  at   19,000  square  miles. 

Divisions^]  Switzerland  former!^  consisted  of  18  cantons,  with 
their  allies  and  subjects.  In  1803,  the  constitution  underwent  t 
considerable  change,  and  the  country  was  formed  into  19  can- 
tons. In  1815,  3  new  cantons  were  added  by  the  CongreM  of 
Vienna,  making  the  whole  number  at  present  22,  as  in  the  follow- 
iDg  table. 


CantoiM.           Square  milefl. 

Popuhtioii.    Pop.  OS  a  iq. 

BB*        TlwipOB. 

1.  Schaffhausen, 

176 

30,000 

170 

Protestant. 

2.  Thurgau  or  > 
Thurgovia,  y 

366 

76,700 

206 

Prot.  and  Cath. 

3.  Zurich, 

990 

182,000 

184 

Protestant 

4.  Aargau  or  > 
Argovia,  ) 

792 

143,960 

181 

Plot,  and  Catk. 

5.  Bale  or  Basil, 

276 

47,200 

171 

Protestant 

6.  Soleure, 

286 

47,8^ 

167 

Cath.  and  Prat 

7.  Lucerne, 

792 

100,000 

126 

Cathoiic 

8.  Zug, 

121 

14,300 

118 

Catholic 

9.  Schweitz, 

484 

28,900 

59 

Catholic 

K).  StGalle, 

880 

130,300 

180 

Prot.  and  Cath. 

11.  Appenzell, 

231 

65,000 

236 

Cath.  and  Prot 

12.  Glarus, 

467 

24,000 

51 

Cath.  and  Pnt 

13.  Uri, 

528 

14,000 

26 

Catholic 

14.  Underwalden, 

286 

21,200 

74 

Catholic 

t5.  Berne, 

3,784 

291,200 

77 

Protestant 

16.  Friburg, 

506 

70,000 

138 

Catholic 

17.  PaysdeVaud> 
or  Leman,   y 

1,540 

150,000 

97 

ProtesUnt 

18.  Tesino, 

1,177 

88,793 

75 

Catholic 

19.  Grisons, 

3,080 

73,200 

23 

Prot  and  Cath. 

20.  Valais, 

2,024 

63,400 

31 

Cathoiic 

21.  Geneva, 

132 

47,800 

362 

Proteatant 

22.  Neufchatel, 

330 

50,800 

154 

PmlMtant^ 

ToUU 


19,000     1,750,000         92 
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JtfomtttfiiU']  The  principal  chaio  of  the  Alpi  patSM  tbrongh 
the  country'  in  a  northeasterly  directioD  and  with  its  nameron 
branches  ovenpreadd  all  Ibe  loathern  canlons.  In  different  parts 
«f  iU  course  it  has  different  names.  1.  The  most  southern  divtH- 
ion,  cnlled  the  Ptnnine  ^lp»,  comet  from  Malyi  ant)  entering  Swit- 
Z^rlnnd  at  il)>  S.  W.  comer,  rung  along  the  toathem  bolder  <rf' 
the  cnnlon  of  Viiiab  ;is  far  as  Mount  Koea.  It  pfissps  over  the  sum- 
mits of  Mont  Riant  (which  is  io  Italv,  Rod  I  ),67G  feet  hiich,)  the 
frpat  St.  Bernard  (10,380  Oet  high,')  Mount  Comhin,  Mount  Cer- 
Tin  and  Mount  Ro9i  (13,428  feet  high.)  2.  The  Ltpontinf  Alpi 
Blreich  tliemselveg  from  Mount  RoEa  over  Mount  Simplon  (G,597 
ferl  high,)  the  Griejburg  and  Mount  St.  Gothaid  (9,9§4  feet  high,) 
to  Mont  Bemhsrdin,  in  the  canton  of  the  GrisonR.  A  hrnnch  of 
the  Lepontine  Alps  proceeds  from  Mount  St.  Gothard  in  a  W,  S.  W. 
direction  almost  to  Iho  lakp  of  Geneva,  occupying  the  southern 
part  of  the  canton  of  Bem  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Valaii, 
and  containing  asiang  manv  other*  the  siitntnit^  of  the  Furcn,  Ibe 
Scbreckhorn,  the  Viccherhom,  the  Junpfrso,  all  of  whirh  are 
more  than  19,000  ft-et  high,  3.  ThP  Rhattiau  Alpt  Mmmcnc^ 
.at  Mnnt  Sembardin  at  ihf  ea'tern  lermiiiatinn  of  the  Lepontine 
Alps,  and  extend  into  Germany,  nfler  throning  nff  many  branches 
both  to  the  north  nnd  nouth  which  overspread  the  whole  canton 
of  theGriwns. — The  Mount  Jura  chain  forms  the  boundary  be- 
iwepn  SwilKerland  and  France. 

Rivtrs-}  The  two  principal  rivers  are,  1.  The  TtAine,  which  rises 
in  the  Lepontio''  Alpf,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mount  St.  Gothard, 
and  llowing  at  fir>t  in  a  N.  E.  direction  passes  the  toivn  of  Coire 
or  Chnr,  where  it  begins  to  be  nuttgable,  and  then,  turning  to 
the  north,  forms  for  a  short  distance  the  eastern  boundary  ofSwit- 
zerland,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Constance.  Issuing  from  that 
lake  with  a  copious  current  it  flow  ivest,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Switzerland  and  Germany  till  it  reaches  Rale,  where  it 
tarns  to  the  north,  and  leaves  the  rountrv.  Its  principal  tributary 
from  Switzerland  is  the  Aar,  which  rises  a  tittle  west  of  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  and  flowing  in  s  N.  W.  direction  through  the  lakes 
of  Brientz  and  Thun,  passes  hy  Berne,  and  noun  after  (urns  to  :hc 
N  E.  and  receiving  the  GmiK  £mm«n,tbe  Revts,  and  the  Limmat, 
falls  into  the  Rhine  in  thp  canton  of  Aargau.  2.  Ttie  Rkont, 
which  rises  at  (he  foot  of  Mount  Furca,  not  far  from  Mount  St. 
Gothard,  and  flowing  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction  through  the  canton 
of  the  Valais,  discharg-es  it<  turbid  waters  into  the  transparent 
lake  of  Geneva.  Issuing  from  that  lake  in  a  purer  stream,  it 
flows  south  and  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Savoy. 

Lakti.]  The  principal  lakes  are,  1.  The  lake  nf  Gtnma, 
which  is  60  miles  long  and  in  its  widest  part  10  broad,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  (])c  most  mngnificpnl  scenery,  the  north  bank  being 
fertile  and  beautifully  diversified,  while  Ibe  south  rises  gnd- 
ually  unlil  it  terminates  in  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Alps.  S.  The 
iake  of  CoJistance  or  Bntltn  Set,  35  miles  long  and  IS  broad,  has 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  banks,  hoed  with  beautifat  (Owns,  vil' 
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la^es  and  castles.   3.  The  lake  of  NeufchateU  iQ  the  west  of  Swit- 
zerland, about  20  miles  long  and  4  broad. 

There  are  many  small  lakes  in  the  interior,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  IcJte  of  Zurich^  in  the  canton  of  the  same  oame, 
which  discharges  itself  through  the  Limmat  into  the  Aar;  the  lakes 
of  7jHtr  and  Lucerne^  in  the  cantons  of  the  same  name,  thf^ugh  the 
last  of  which  the  river  Reuss  passes ;  and  the  lakes  of  BriefUz 
and  Thiin^  through  both  of  which  the  river  Aar  passes.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  .canton  of  the  Grisons  is  the  lake  of  Lugano 
which  discharges  itself  through  the  small  river  Tresa  into  the 
lake  of  Maggiore.  The  lake  of  Maggiore  lies  partly  in  Switze^ 
land,  hut  principally  in  Italy.  It  receives  the  Tcsino,  Maggiore, 
and  several  other  rivers  from  the  eastern  face  of  the  Lepontine 
Alps. 

face  of  the  Country.]  The  southern  part  of  Switzerland  is 
covcnvl  with  mountains,  whot^e  barren,  inaccessible  summits 
pierce  the  region  of  f»erpetual  snow.  The  northern  cantons  coD- 
taii)  an  agreeable  mixture  of  loAy  mountains,  rugged  rocks,  green 
hills,  fertile  vales,  beautiful  pastures  and  6neiv  cultivated  fields. 
The  lak^s  and  mountains  of  Switzerland  every  where  give  a  won- 
derful *uh|imity  and  beauty  to  the  tjcenery. 

Climate.]  The  climate  is  very  different  in  different  parts.  In 
th^  proper  Alps  it  is  r^ld,  rough  and  unfriendly;  in  the  sootheni 
valiies  the  climate  resembles  that  of  Italy,  and  in  the  northern 
cantons  that  of  the  neighboring  parts  of  France  and  Gennanyi 
yet  on  account  of  the  many  mountains  and  lakes  it  is  extremely 
variable. 

Soil  and  Productions.]  The  soil  in  the  rallies  is  deep  and  ia 
some  parts  very  fertile,  particularly  on  the  Aar;  in  the  mooo- 
tdins  it  is  very  thin  and  so  barren  that  cultivation  is  very  rarely 
attempted  The  vine  is  cultivated  t^ith  success,  principally  in 
the  cantons  of  Berne,  Schatlhausen  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  there  is  an  abundance,  and  com,  hemp  and  flax  an; 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  though  not  insufficient  quanti- 
ties for  the  supply  of  the  country.  But  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  Siviss  farmi^  is  the  raising  of  cattle,  particularly  homed 
rattle,  and  most  of  the  fertile  land  is  used  for  meadow  and  pas- 
ture. In  mineral  productions  Switzerland  is  not  so  rich  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  mountainous  situation.  For  salt  it  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  France  and  Germany. 

Natural  Cunosiiiei.]  I'he  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  immense 
fields  of  ice,  unrivalled  in  their  extent  and  magnificence.  The 
peaks  and  ridges  of  the  higher  summits  are  overspread  with  per- 
petual <now  and  ice,  which  reach  often  a  great  distance  downtbc 
mountains,  even  to  the  borders  of  the  cultivated  yi^llien.  These 
im*nense  masses  resting  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  often  feebly 
sujiporterl,  *«ometiines  slide  down  the  declivities,  and  in  a  moment 
ov'Tv^  helm  the  villages  and  hamlets  below.  They  are  usunlly  in- 
tersfctpd  by  numerous  deep  fissures  and  chasms,  which  present  to 
the  i\vo  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  of  ivalls  and  pyramids,  houses 
and  temples,  cascades  and  torrents.    In  some  places  the  ice  ia 
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of  a  Bploiidid  wliile  ;  in  others  of  a  LequtiAil  azure,  anileTerj- 
w'tprf*  [r<iti<]i»reut  Had  dHzzling. 

Cki'f  Tiywiti.\  Geneva,  tbp  largest  towa  in  Swiizcrlatid,  is  stt- 
naied  at  the  western  extremitj'  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  con- 
fini's  ol'  France  anil  Sat  uy,  and  is  ilivifleil  by  the  Rhone  into  three 
pari!*  coiinecled  loifpther  bv  beaiitiriil  bridges.  Nothiog  can  bo 
mor^'  iiirrepable  than  the  environs  of  Geneva.  There  are  beau- 
lilul  anil  ioteresiiug  nalks  arounil  the  city  in  every  direction,  and 
the  lake,  the  faillft.  the  dierant  Aljis  covered  wiih  eternal  snow, 
and  ahovp  all.  Mont  Blanc,  rearing  its  lofty  head  to  the  clouds, 
givi?  a  'tonderlol  beauty  and  sublimity  to  the  (trospect  The 
□uinNer  of  inbaliitanH  io  32,800.  This  po|>ulation  would  natorat- 
h'  place  ii  dmnng  European  towns  of  tbt  third  or  fcurlh  rank,  bul 
it  h)u  arqiiired  a  celebrity  equal  to  thai  of  the  first  Capitals.  It 
ane->  this  degri^e  of  reputation  principally  to  its  industry,  and 
Ibf  civil  ii'it)  religious  habim  am'  institutions  of  its  people.  The 
great  occupation  of  the  inUahilants  is  tvatcb-making,  which  em- 
piuy  ue'iny  1,M0  individuals;  and  a  great  part  of  (he  conlinent 
is  supplied  with  watches  from  this  place.  Education  has  always 
been  conducted  here  with  the  (rrealest  care  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
thert?  is  a  uniteraity  with  82  professors  and  usually  about  I,000 
It  ud  eats. 

Bait  or  Banl  n  in  the  N,  W.  corner  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
fUiine,  which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts, connected  togeth- 
er In  a  lindce  COO  feel  long.  It  hii.>i  lo,(JUO  iiihabilanls,  and  a 
flourishing  commerce  maimained  chiefly  by  the  manufacture  of 
silk  ribbons.  Berne  is  ^itualed  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country 
on  the  Anr,  which  forms  part  ofthe  town  into  a  peninsula.  It  has 
1:J,UUU  inliabitiuits.  Zurich  is  a  walled  town  on  the  Limmat,  whicb 
here  ii^sucs  frntn  the  lake  of  Zurich  and  divides  the  city  into  two 
parts.  It  has  11,1)00  inhabitant?,  and  a  flourishing  commerce 
maintained  by  the  inanufacliire  of  silk  and  cotton  goods.  Ijout- 
nitne,  ibe  capital  ofthe  I'ays  de  Vaud,  is  delightfully  situated  on 
three  eminences  a  mile  from  tlie  nurlli  shore  of  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva. It  has  long  been  the  resort  of  sirangcis,  who  are  attract- 
ed hither  by  the  picture.*(iue  scenery  presented  by  the  lake  and 
the  surrounding  mountains,  by  tbc  institutions  for  education,  and 
by  the  polished  rbaracter  of  the  society.  It  contains  8,000  in- 
habitants. Sckaffhai'icn  is  50  miles  E-  of  Biile,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  of  very  ingen- 
ious construction.  The  Iran-it  liudc  of  this  place  has  been  for 
many  ages  considerable,  owing  Io  it"  situation  about  a  league 
above  the  cclebrRted  catura.-t  of  the  Rhine,  which  requires  that 
all  I  he  articles  broughi  down  ihe  river  should  be  landed  here  and 
conveyed  round  the  falls.  The  populiilion  is  f>,000,  Lucentt  is 
situiled  in  \i  roniiintic  country,  on  (he  Reuss,  where  it  issues  from 
(he  lake  of  Lucerne.  It  i-  on  Loth  side*  of  the  river,  and  its  two 
parts  are  connrctcd  by  four  bridges.  The  population  is  nearly 
7,000.  .VeiifchiUl  is  pleasiinllv  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
lake  of  Neiilchaiel  and  ronlain*  5,0ltU  inhahiliints.  St.  Gall,  the 
capital  of  Ihc  canton  ofthe  same  name,  is  the  centre  ofthe  coqi- 
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merce  and  tnannfactures  of  all  the  surroundinff  caafons.  Cnttot 
and  linen  stuffs  are  made  here  of  an  extreme  fineness,  and  the  iii» 
liabitants  hare  carried  spinnin«r  and  othf^r  machines  to  almost  as 
great  perfection  as  the  Engliiih.     The  population  19  9,000. 

Mountain  Passes,]  There  are  several  roads  or  passes  across  the 
Alps  from  Switzerland  to  Italy,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
1.  The  road  over  the  Great  St  Bernard  between  its  two  main 
summits.  On  the  most  elevated  point  of  this  passage  (which  it 
8,038  feet  above  the  sea,)  \n  a  BernarHine  monastery  and  hospitalf 
founded  in  the  1 0th  century.  The  monks  entertain  all  strangen 
gratis  for  three  days,  and  in  fog^y  or  tempestuous  weather,  they 
•end  their  servants  to  all  parts  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  be  at 
hand  to  give  succor  to  travellers  who  may  have  lost  their  way. 
The  French  army  under  Bonaparte  crossed  this  raonntaio,  with 
its  artillpry  and  baggage,  in  the  year  1800.  2.  The  road  over 
Mount  Stmplon.  which  was  finished  in  1805  at  the  joint  expence 
ot  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Bonaparte.  It 
w.is  a  work  of  grcut  labor  and  occupied  several  years.  It  is  36 
miles  long,  25  feet  broad,  and  passes  over  264  bridges,  and 
through  no  less  than  six  galleries,  or  passages  cut  through  the 
•uperimpending  rocks.  The  highest  point  of  the  road  is  nearly 
6,00i»  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  3-  The  road  over  Moont 
St.  Gothard,  which  is  from  10  to  12  feet  broad,  and  well  paved 
with  granite.  In  one  place  it  passes  over  the  DeviPi  bridge 
which  consists  of  a  single  arch  over  the  Reuss,  resting  on  each 
tide  on  peaks  of  rock  at  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  torrent 
as  to  appear  a  work  almost  supprhuman.  In  another  part  there 
is  a  gallery  or  subterraneous  passage  cut  through  the  rock,  200 
feet  long,  12  feet  high  and  12  feet  broad. 

Population^  Language,  Religion^  ^c]  The  population  if 
1,750,000.  A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  speak  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  French  prevails  in  the  southwestern  provinces,  the 
Italian  in  the  canton  of  Tesino,  while  in  the  country  of  theGrisoM 
more  than  half  the  population  speak  the  Romansh  or  ancient 
Rhaetian  language.  The  religion  is  partly  Catholic  and  partly 
Protestant.  The  Protestants  on  the  whole  are  the  most  niimer* 
ous  and  consist  principally  of  Calvinists,  although  there  are 
many  Lutherans.  Common  schools  are  universally  established,  and 
there  are  universities  at  Geneva  and  Bile,  and  colleges  at  Berne 
and  .Zurich. 

Government]  Switzerland  is  a  federal  republic,  the  29  cantom 
being  united  under  one  government  for  the  protection  of  their 
liberty,  independence  and  security  against  the  attacks  of  foreign 
powers,  and  for  the  preservation  of  internal  tranquillity.  The 
affairs  of  the  confederacy  are  entrusted  to  a  diet  -composed  of 
ambassadors  from  the  respective  cantons.  .  The  diet  if  empower- 
ed to  declare  war,  to  make  treaties  with  foreign  powersi  to  adopt 
the  necessary  measures  for  the  internal  security  of  the  cooled- 
eracy,  and  to  regulate  the  organization  of  the  militarj  contingent. 
Wh(^n  tho  diet  is  not  in  session  the  direction  of  affairs  is  entrusted  to 
m  sui>9titute.  The  substitutes  are  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Berae  and 
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Lucern,  each  allernatcly,  Tor  two  yean  at  a  time-  The  dif>t  aa- 
Kmbt«s  ID  the  capital  of  the  caaton,  nhich  for  the  time  being,  is 
the  ^nbstitDle.  Id  the  decision  of  all  quetliona  each  cauton  bu 
one  vote.  There  is  no  standing  army,  l>nt  whrn  an  army  is 
wanted,  each  canton  rurni»h<>B  a  certain  number  of  soldieii  ac- 
cording to  its  popaUtion.  the  citnting^-nt  being  two  men  for  every 
1<W  souls.  Each  canton  also  contributes  to  the  public  treasury  m 
filed  proportion  of  the  revenne.  All  poivt^rs  not  expre?*ely  del- 
egated to  the  diet  are  reserved  to  tbe  aHnlons  re.sjiectively,  each 
of  which  IB  an  iodependpnt  slate,  hH»in^  its  own  conslilution. 
Some  of  (he  cantons  pre  aristocraticnl  and  iilhere  democratical 
republics.  Neufchaiel  I'elongs  to  the  king  of  PruMia,  but  has  a 
republican  constitution. 

Maitttfoctura  and  Cbmmrrct]  The  Swiss  are  a  very  indusIrioM 
people,  parliculnrly  in  the  (lortbera  and  weslern  cantons.  Tlie 
principal  maniifactaree  are  cotton  and  xilk  goods,  which  are  of  a 
tery  hoe  quality  and  employ  many  laborers;  and  next  to  these 
in  importance  are  pappr,  lace,  linen,  and  wnlches.  With  ttiese 
■naonfactares  and  with  chee«e,  butter,  and  black  cattle  ihe  inhab* 
itantfl  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  Gennnnv,  Italy  and  Frtince. 
The  principal  places  ol' trade  are  Geneva,  Zurich,  tichHlfhaitgen, 
•uil,  Berne  and  SL  Galle. 


Sfluation,  and  Extent.]  Germany  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Ffortti 
fea,  'be  kingdom  of  f)en[nark  (trom  which  it  ts  separated  by 
the  river  t^yder)  and  the  Baltic;  V..  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
West  Prussia  and  Posen.  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  ihe  free  city  of 
Cracow,  anil  Ihe  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Hungary ;  S.  by  (he 
gulf  of  Venice  and  Italy  ;  S.W.  by  Switzerlnnfl.  and  \V.  by  Kfancp 
and  the  kingd.m  of  the  I^etherl^inds.  it  extends  frotn  45°  lo  bb" 
TU.  lal.  and  fmin  a"  40'  to  19°  W  E.  Ion.  The  area  it  computed 
at  256,000  square  miles. 

Diviiioiu.]  Germany,  or  Ihe  country  united  under  the  Ger- 
manic cnnfeder.ition,  embraces  the  greater  pari  of  the  dominion.* 
of  (he  king  of  Prussia,  about  one  third  of  the  dominions  of  the 
emperor  of  .Austria,  the  dutchies  of  HoUtein  and  Lauenhut^,  be- 
longing to  Ihe  king  of  Denmark  ;  the  grand  dulchy  of  Luxemburg' 
belonging  to  Ihe  king  of  the  Netherlands;  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over, of  which  hi"  Hril»nic  majesty  takes  Ihe  title  of  king  ;  to- 
gether with  30  independent  slates,  governed  by  native  Germatt 
prinees,  and  four  free  cities.  The  extent,  population  and  reve- 
mue  of  each  arc  given  io  the  (bllowing  table. 
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States, 

Sq.  milei. 

Population 

Pop.  on  a 

Re?«iiii6 

in  1818. 

iq.  mile. 

in  ponndft  ttcritng. 
£6,370.000 

1.  Austria, 

80,894 

9,482,227 

117 

2.  Prussiai 

71,324 

7,923,439 

111 

4.300,000 

3.  8avaria, 

31,966 

3,560,000 

111 

1,800,000 

4.  Wirtcmberg, 

8,118 

1,395,463 

172 

i, 000,000 

6.  Hanover, 

1 5,004 

1,305,351 

87 

900,000 

6.  Saxony, 

7,436 

1 ,200,000 

161 

860.000 

7.  Baden, 

6,984 

1,000,000 

167 

560,000 

8.  Hesse-Darmstadt 

,  4,246 

619,600 

146 

370,000 

9.  Hesse-Cassel, 

4,422 

640,000 

122 

380.000 

10.  Holstein  and  > 
Lnuenharg,  ^ 

3,619 

360,000 

100 

200,000 

1 1    Mecklenburg-  > 
Schwerin,     ( 

4,928 

368,000 

73 

150,000 

12.  Mecklenburg- ) 
Streiitz,        $ 

902 

71,769 

.    79 

50,000 

13.  Nassau, 

2,226 

302,767 

136 

176,000 

14.  Oldenburg",, 

2.640 

2i7J69 

82 

160,000 

15.  Luxemburg, 

2,420 

214,058 

88 

120,000 

IG.  Brunswick, 

1,562 

209,600 

134 

180,000 

17.  Saxe-Weimar, 

1,450 

201,000 

138 

160,000 

IS.  Saxe-Gotha, 

1,188 

185,682 

166 

150,000- 

19.  Saxe-Coburg, 

594 

80,012 

134 

66.000 

20.  Saxe-Meinungen, 

400 

54,400 

136 

35,000 

21.  Saxe-Hiidburg- > 
hausen,         ^ 

240 

27,706 

115 

20,000 

22.  Schwartzburg- } 
RudoUtadt,     ^ 

484 

53,937 

111 

22,000 

23.  Schwnrtzbur^-  i 
Sonde rhausen,  \ 

506 

45,117 

89 

26,000 

24.  Lippe-Detmold, 

440 

69,062 

157 

50,000 

25.  Schauenburg-Lippe  220 

24.000 

109 

18,000 

26.  Anhalt-Dessau, 

374 

62,947 

141 

60,000 

27.  Anhalt-Bernburg, 

352 

37,046 

106 

30,000 

28.  Anhalt-Cothen, 

330 

32,454 

98 

23,000 

29.  Reu89-Lobenstein 

,    475 

62,205 

109 

29,000 

30.  Reuss-Greitz, 

154 

22,255 

144 

13,000 

31.  VValdeck, 

477 

51,877 

109 

40,000 

32.  Hohenzollem-  > 
Sigmaringcn,  ^ 

440 

36,360 

80* 

30,000 

33.  Hohenzollern-  > 
Hechingen,     ^ 

110 

14,600 

131 

8,000 

34.  Mpssi*  Homburg, 

132 

20,000 

16L 

17,000 

35.  I^ichtcnstein, 

66 

6,646 

100 

3,000 

Free  cities- 

IJiiiil'urg, 

140 

129,800 

927 

i2aooo 

Br  omen, 

77 

48,500 

629 

40,000 

Fnnkforl, 

I  TO 

47,850 

435 

60,000 

Lubcck, 

120 

40,650 

338 
118 

30,000 

Total,       250,000  30,091,849 

£18,646,000 
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SiUBiiion  of  tht  Slolti.']  The  AuMrian  part  of  Germany,  which 
includes  Bohemia,  Moravia,  the  Tyrol,  Sic  is  id  the  S.  K.  and 
covers  nearly  one  Ihiril  uf  the  whole  lerrilory.  The  Prussian 
tlominiona  are  in  two  detHCheil  portions  ;  the  ea»lern.  and  much 
the  larftesi  division,  occupies  the  N.  F..  part  of  Germany,  ibe 
western  division  lici  on  both  sides  of  (he  Rhine  and  borders 
npoD  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  lavarin,  Wirliniherg, 
and  B^den  occupy  the  S.  W.  quarier  of  the  coanirv-  Hinover, 
Hotstein  and  Mechlenburg  are  io  the  IV. VV.  Saxony  is  in  the  east, 
between  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  dominions'  Aniiall  is  sur- 
rounded by  ihe  Prussian  temlories,  and  Oldenburg  by  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover.  Almost  nil  ibe  other  slates  lie  between  the 
two  divisions  of  (he  Prussian  dumini oos. 

Mountairu.]  The  most  mountainous  section  of  Germany  is  ia 
the  a.  I..;  the  p*rt  ofAustria  which  lies  south  of  Ibe  Danube  be- 
ing almost  entirely  covered  with  oumerouK  branches  of  the  Alps^ 
which  traverse  the  country  under  variona  names  from  Sivitzei^ 
land  to  the  borders  of  Hungary. 

The  Siuittie  chain  is  a  branch  of  the  Carpathian  mountains. 
It  commences  on  the  borders  of  HHogary.  »nd  proceedmg  at 
iir«t  in  a  N.  W.  direction  separates  Silesia  from  Moravia  and  Bo- 
hemia, and  then  turning  to  the  S.  W  separates  Smony  from  Bo- 
hemia. The  part  which  separates  Silesia  iVorn  Bohemia  if  called 
also  the  Ritsengebirge  oc  Uiant  MouniainH,  and  the  part  which  sep- 
arates -Saxony  from  Bohemia  Ihe  Erzgebirgi  or  Metallic  mouo- 
tains.  The  /'tc/ilW^efrirf^e,  a  continuation  of  the  ^udctic  moinilaios, 
proceeds  fur  a  short  distance  in  a  westerly  direction  alot:g  the 
northern  frontit-r  of  Bavaria,  bui  soon  turning  to  Ihe  N.  ft .  passes 
through  the  territories  ol  the  house  of  Saxe  and  a  part  of  the 
Prussian  dominions  tinder  the  name  of  the  Thuringtrwald.  The 
Hart:  mounlains,  which  occupy  the  southern  pari  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  Prussian  dominiona, 
are  the  most  northerly  mountains  in  Germany,  and  may  he  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  the  ThuringerwHld.  From  [lie  Harts 
a  chain  proceeds  in  a  westerly  direction,  under  various  names, 
across  the  western  division  of  the  Prussian  dominiooa  to  ihs 
Rhine. 

From  the  western  termination  of  the  Sudeiic  chain  a  branch 
proceeds  in  a  S,  E,  direction  and  separates  Kohemia  from  Bataria, 
under  the  uame  of  Ihe  Bokmerxold,  aller  which  it  turns  to  the 
S.  W.  separating  Bavaria  from  Austria  and  conuccts  itself  with  ■ 
branch  of  the  Alps  at  Salzburg. 

From  the  Thuringerwald  a  branch  proceeds  in  a  S.  W.  direct 
lion  under  various  names  along  the  eastern  fronliers  of  Hesse 
Cassel  anrl  iles'c  Darmstadt,  and  through  Wirlembcrg  and  fiaden 
to  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Germany.  The  part  which  lie*  in  Baden 
and  Wirlemhor?  Is  called  Ihe  Schwarziaatd  or  Black  Forest  A 
branch  of  the  >chivarzwald  proceeds  along  the  southern  frontiers 
of  Wirleriibcr^  and  Uavana,  and  ii  connected  with  the  Alpi  at 
Salzburg. 
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The  Posg^s  mounfRins,  which  lie  principally  in  Fiance,  pc'M*' 
trate  for  a  short  distance  into  that  part  of  Germany  i>irig  we»l  of 
the  Khine.  Bohemia  19  separated  from  Moravia  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  sometimes  called  the  Moravian  mountains. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  The  northern  half  of  Geimany  is  |:en» 
,  orally  level,  the  southern  half  mountainous.  All  the  country  ly- 
ing north  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  from  Hunfrary  to 
the  Rhine  under  the  names  of  Riesengrebii^,  Erzgrebirge,  Ficb- 
telgcbii]gfe,  Thuringerwald,-  Nart2,  ftc.  consists  of  immeni^^  lilaioi. 
This  tract  includes  the  great  eastern  division  of  the  Fmraian  do- 
minions, Mecklenburg,  Holstein  and  Lattenbuiv,  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  Oldenburg,  Bi^mswick,  Anhalt.  a  pari  of  Saiony  and  a 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  house  of  Saxe.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  sea,  the  land  is  so  h^w  that  expensive 
dikes  or  mounds  are  necessary  to  protect  the  country  from  inoh 
dation. 

In  the  soutliern  hdlf  ot  Germany.  Bohemia  forms  a  valley  or 
basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains,  having  the  En- 
gebirge  on  the  N.  W.  the  Riesengehirge  on  the  N.  C.  the  raooo- 
tains  of  Moravia  on  the  S.  £.  and  the  Bohmerwald  on  the  S.  W. 
The  only  opening  is  in  the  north  where  the  Elbe  panes  into 
Saxony  after  having  received  the  Waters  of  all  parts  of  the  valley. 
Bavaria,  together  with  a  part  of  Wirtemherg,  fnrmaanether  basia 
surrounded  by  moantainiT,  havingon  tbeN.  the  Fichtelgebiige,  on 
the  N.  £.  the  Bohmer#ald,  on  the  S.  W.  the  Schwarzwald,  on  the 
S.  and  S.  E.  the  Chains  which  proceed  from  the  Bohmerwald  and 
Schwarzwald  and  unite  at  Salzftuif ,  and  dn  the  W.  the  ehaia 
"Cirhich  connects  the  Tburingerwald  with  the  Schwarzwald. 

Rivers.]  The  five  principal  rivers  ef  Germany  are  the  Oder, 
the  Elbe,  the  Wescr,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  1.  The  Oder^ 
rm-B  in  Moravia  in  the  mountains  on  its  N.  E.  frontier  a  little 
above  Odrau,  and  flowing  in  a  N.  W.  direction  through  Silesia 
and  several  other  Prussian  provinces,  passes  by  Ratibor,* (where 
it  becomes  navigable)  Oppein,  Hieslau^  Frankfort  and  Stettimaoi 
discharges  itselt  into  the  Baltic  through  three  months^  which  in^ 
dosie  between  them  the  two  islands  of  Wollin  and  Uaedom.  It  ii 
navigable  to  Breslau  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Its  prin- 
cipaHribiitaries  are  the  Oppa^  the  A^euse^  the  BartMck,  the  Bobtr^ 
and  the  fVarthe.  2.  The  Elbe  rises  in  Bohemia-  in  the  Riesenge- 
birg^  mountains,  and  after  receiving  the  /Mr,  the  Jllo((/aM|  and  the 
Kgeri,  which  bring  with  them  the  iributary  waters  of  the  whole 
Taliey  of  Bohemia,  pierces  through  au  dpening  in  the  Erxgehirgf 
ihountains  on  the' northern  boundary,  and  flowa  in  a-N.  W.  direo* 
tion  through  Saxony*,  Prussia  and  Anhalt,  and  separating  Hanover 
from  Mecklenbuig,  Lauenburg  and  Holstein,  diichargev  itaelf  by 
abroad  mouth  into  the  North  seat,  after  a*  course  of  5M  aulet. 
The  most  important  towns  on  its  banks  are  Dreaden,  Menwnt 
Torgau,  Wittenburg,  Magdeburg*  Hamburg,  and  Glttckatadt.  It 
becomes  navigable  after  the  junction  of  the  Moldan  m  Bohemia ; 
below  Hamburg  the  navigation  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  nv^ 
meroua  sand-banks.    Its  principal  tribntariea  «Aer  lemTUif  Be- 
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4wmia  are  the  Schwartz  F.liur,  tiie  .IfuWc,  the  .Son/*,  anil  ei^ptditllj' 
-»he  Hnvrl,  one  of  ivhusp  Irihutiiripi  in  Ihe  Sprit.  3.  TKe  H-wer, 
•which  is  (brmed  by  the  unifn  of  ihe  f hWo  ami  IVtrra  al  Muncl*?n, 
meiir  the  iouthern  extremiiy  of  Ihe  king^rlom  ofHancvfr,  flown  in 
a  rfireciion  west  -of  nnrlh' between  llnnover  and  Hesse  Casse), 
-Brimswick  and  the  Prnssiun  tfrritories,  snd  then  Itirongh  Li(i|.p, 
the  centre  of  Hnnovpr.  the  free  cify  of  BTemea,  Bnd  along  ihe 
CHRlern  tioundary  of  Otdenhiirff  tjH  •«  Hincharges  iloclf'into  the 
North  sfa.  Its  priTici|>al  trihiiinries  tire  the  Jllkr  and  Huiite. 
4.  I'he  Rhine  rise*  in  Switzerland  and  tcrminiites  in  ihe  kingdom 
f»f  the  NetheriantN,  hut  the  iniprmrdinle  part  of  itn  oourse  ii  ia 
Cermany.  At  first  it  formi  the  Koondary  between  Germany  and 
■Switzerland  and  then  between  Germsinj  and  France,  hut  afler- 
warls  it  nina  wholly  in  Germany,  furniin^:  Mic  boundary  beimcen 
fiaden  and  a  detached  territory  of  Bafaria,  and  passing  througti 
He«sp  DarmMndt  and4hp  great  western  division  of  Prnpsin.  The 
principal  trihularieR  which  it  receives  in  Gennanyare  iheA'eckar, 
which  rises  in  the  Scbwarzwald.  receives  the  tributary  waters  oi' 
Ihe  northern  half  of  ^Virtemh#Tg  and  falls  into  the  Khine  at 
Hanbeim  ;  (he  Maine,  which  ri-"'s  in  the  FicbtelKehirge,  in  the 
Ji.  E.  part  of  Ravara,  and  running  west  receives  the  Hefnilz  from 
the  Noulh,  and  in  its  zieziig  course  passes  by  Schweinlurt,  Wur& 
*urg,  Aschaffenhunr.  tianau,  and  Frankfort,  and  dischat^es  itself 
in' 0  the  Rhine  opposite  M^ntz  ;  and  the  .1/(.j(i/f,  which  risex  in 
Prnnce  and  ninning  throu^  LiHeiuburg  and  Jhe  Pcussian  terri- 
■(orrie!"  jo-ni  the  Rhine  at  .Cob  I  en  Ik.  The  principal  towns  on  the 
Ahine  itiGerm^iny  are  Manbeim,  Worms,  Meniz,Coblenlz,  Bonn, 
Cologne,  and  nn9<<eldurf.  5.  The  Donu6<  rises  in  the  Schwarz- 
waldin  Baden,  near  the  S,W.  cornerof Germany,  and  flowing  at 
Aral  in  a  N.  E  then  in  a  S.  E.  and  afterward*!  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, passes  through  Wirteniberg,  Bavaria  and  Austria  into  HuD^ 
f^ary.  Among  the  (owns  on  ita  banks  are  Sigmaringen,  Ulm, 
(where  it  becomes  navigable)  Ingolstadt,  Regensburg  or  Kalifbon, 
Patsau,  (where  it  passes  through  Ihe  mountains)  Linlz,  and  Vien- 
na. Its  principal  tribulartes  from  the  south  are  Ihe  /f/«r,the  Iitr, 
the /nn,  and  Ibe  A^nj;  from  the  north  the  Alimukl,  the  Regtn, 
«nd  Ihe  Mnrava  or  March  vhich  brings  the  tributarjr  waters  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Moravia. 

The  principal  streams  which  are  not  tributary  to  either  of  the 
five  great  rivers  are,  |.  The  Eini.  which  rises  in  the  Prussian 
territories,  anil  flowing  north  through  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
discharges  ttselfaliltle  below  Emden  into  Uie  bay  of  Dollar!  at 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  Germany.  9  The  Trove,  id  Hglslein.  which 
ya<<ses  by  Ltibeck  and  dischargea  itself  into  Ihe  Baltic  at  TraTe7 
munde.  3.  The  Rtckeniu,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Mi'ckleDburg  and  Pomerania  and  discharge*  itself  .into  a  bay  of 
the  Baltic. 

Climair.]  The  climate  of  the  diflereni  parts  of  Germany  dc: 
pends  not  dimply  on  the  talilude,  but  aUo  on  the  silnalion  in  re- 
ference to  the  great ntountaiorangea  which  interaect  the  country; 
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the  tracts  on  the  northern  declivities  of  the  moantains  bein^  gen- 
erally much  colder  than  those  on  the  opposite  side.  The  north- 
em  division,  "which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Sudetic,  Thnringerwald 
and  Hartz  mountains,  and  extends  to  the  Baltic  and  Germtn 
ocean,  has  a  cold  moist  climate,  unfriendly  not  only  to  the  Tine 
end  southern  fruits,  but  also  to  many  of  the  more  delicate  grasses. 
The  country  on  the  south  si<Ie  of  these  mountains  on  the  other 
hand,  including  Bohemia,  a  large  part  of  Bavaria,  the  Tallies  of 
the  Maine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Danube,  has  a  mild  climate,  fsvor- 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  tobacco,  and  other  plants  wbick 
require  a  warm  dry  air.  The  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Maine  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  has  • 
similar  climate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  parts  of  Wi^ 
temberg,  Bavaria  and  Austria,  lying  on  the  northern  aide  of  the 
mountains  which  here  extend  under  various  names  from  Baden  to 
Hungary,  have  a  climate  colder  than  that  of  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many, but  much  more  mild  than  that  of  Prussia,  Saxony  and  the 
other  countries  in  the  north  of  Germanv. 

Soil  and  PradtictionsJ]  The  soil  is  very  yarions :  sandy  plaini 
and  barren  heaths  abound  in  the  northeast,  swamps  and  marshes 
in  the  northwest,  but  many  of  the  interior  and  southwest  parti 
are  uncommonly  fertile.  The  districts  best  fitted  for  pasture  are 
in  the  iV.  W.  particularly  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein  and 
some  parts  of  H. mover,  and  here  accnrdingly,are  found  fine  horses 
and  oxen.  Sheep  are  more  generally  diffuspd,  and  in  Saxony, 
where  they  have  been  improved  by  mixture  with  the  Menoo 
breed,  the  wool  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  of  Spain.  Wine, 
though  less  generally  made  in  Germany  than  in  France,  is  verj 
good  in  particular  districts.  Vineyards  are  found  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  Mentz;  in  the  Tallies  of  the 
Maine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Moselle,  in  Bohemia  and  some  of 
the  other  Austrian  provinces.  Wheat,  barley,  oats  and  other  kinds 
of  grain  are  almost  everywhere  rained  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
home-consumption,  and  in  many  districts  there  is  f,  superabmi- 
dance.  Flax,  hemp,  hops  and  madder  are  also  ex tensiToly  cul- 
tivated. 

Minerals,']  Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  silver,  cobalt  and  biemuth 
are  all  supplied  by  the  Erzgehirge  chain  in  Saxony,  and  by  tbe 
Hartz  mountains  in  Hanover  and  Prussia.  Fullers'  earth  and  por- 
celain clay  are  found  in  the  part  of  Saxony  adjacent  to  Dresden, 
and  form  the  basis  of  extensive  manufactures.  The  moantainoos 
provinces  south  of  the  Danube  abound  in  iron.  The  mines  of 
Idria,  in  the  southern  part  of  Austria,  yield  annually  5,000  cwt.  of 
quicksilver.  There  are  very  rich  salt  mines  in  the  vicroity  of 
Salzburg.  Coal  is  wrought  in  Saxony,  the  western  diTition  of 
Prussia,  and  in  other  provinces,  but  in  many  parts  its  place  is 
supplied  by  peat  or  turf,  and  in  the  south 'the  great  majority  of 
the  coal  mines  are  nut  wrought. 

Population,]    The   population  of  Germany,  accprding  to  the 

official  return  in  1818,  was  30,091,849.     In  respect  to   rank,  the 

labitanta.  are  divided   into  3  classes ;  the  nobility  of  different 
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gradatiODS;  tiur^)i«rf.    wilh    rvioo!    pHrilpfmi     and  pcatwDts, 
whu   are  ^iieralli  tree,  tmt    rn  sbme  «4atec  a 
In  Mine  alalr«  hKo  the   cl«r^  forma 
are  repreMnieJ  in  ibe  slate  ^t*. 

Reiigut*.]     In    respect  io  religion  the  n 
iolo  1.  Citrholics.    inore  than    i&^njOOO. 

thon  12,00U.UtXt.  3-  CaUinelA.  i,tijiij)0ti.  4.  Jew*,  IKfitA. 
6.  Hf-mhuttfr*,  25,000.  6.  Greeks  I4>J0-  Uhen;  at  <«■- 
Kience  has  been  lor  tome  lime  »o)o;ed  in  nan  of  ibe  Mam,  bat 
the  Jews  aie  in  eeoeral  atider  umsidenble  n-tnclkae.  Tba 
Calholica  are  I'ound  priflci|>aU]f  in  the  Midtli  of  Gemtacj  ao4  fto 
Pro  te*  land  in  I  be  north. 

Kducatttw-I  There  are  at  pre«eol  21  imiienilie*  in  Gemaojt, 
or  M  hicb  13  are  PrnirMaot,  6  Calbolic  xnd  !  pmrtiji  Catb«bc  wmt 
partly  t*r<>te«tanL  The  mitt  cekbf>te<t  an-  ilxwe  «f  Cmkyjp 
Hatiover,  Leipsic  ia  ^aionj,  Halle  in  Prowia,  aad  Jeaa  is  Skhb 
Weimar.  The  luial  a<i*nbcr  of  #ioile«K  ai  all  the  wavcmtiM  ji 
between  8,0-<  ml  9.0tifJ.  Goltin^eo  h  ibe  nott  awmi towdf  wi- 
tended,  haviij:.'  .f'ui-e  a  tenth  nf  tile  wbolr-  Mxcnj  ••  a«fv  Aa> 
tincDtfhed  foi  i.rrr.iiure  than  an;  slbrr  (lan  «f  GcnBanj,  TIm 
Catholic  couuiriL'^  id  ifae  >o-iI1l.  on  the  other  baftd,  are  r 
bij  deficieoL 

Littrature.]  Geraiaiijr  ia  (be  oaljr  eowmlwy  n 
fltud^in;  with  a  tirw  lo  poblifh  it  ibe  aeltled  b 
and  where  auihor^hip  i»  con'i'tered  a  Murc«  of  reipjUr  itxami*. 
The  number  of  ne  IV  books  Honuatfy  publt<-b«d  i*  far  tieTOod  ihalol 
any  orhercomilry  inKurope.  Tbecbar^clerof  German  liit-ralure 
has  of  lute  been  much  discus^d.  It  feenn  lu  be  genenlly  admit' 
ted,  hoircrer,  thai  in  every  thing  which  rei^uire*  indefatigable  le- 
aearch,  and  scrupulous  accmcy,  the  Gertnaa*  eicel  all  other  tia- 
tiona.  No  nation  hxf  prodiiced  «uch  a  nnmber  of  go'id  Elati«Iical 
works.  They  cnn  also  boasi  of  a  greater  number  of  iKetul  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  in  the  arts  and  tciince*  than  any  other 
people.  We  nre  inilcbled  to  thim  for  the  art  of  printing,  and 
Ibe  invention  ofgunpowder  and  timc-piece«- 

Govcrninent.\  Gcritiany  was  formerly  an  empire,  and  contained 
above  30li  f'txiilar  and  ecclesiaistical  princei,  ench  independent 
in  the  admitii'^lraiii>n  of  his  own  territory,  but  aohject  1u  the  em- 
peror as  head  iif  the  empire.  During  the  late  convulsion  in  Eu- 
rope, the  empire  Has  dissolved,  iintl  most  of  the  lesser  princea 
were  deprived  "f  iheir  power,  so  ihat  the  number  of  independent 
•tale*  is  now  only  39  including  the  free  cities.  In  18 15  a  new  con- 
tederalion  wa^  formed,  culled  '•  Ihe  confederation  oflhe  lovercigni 
and  free  Inivn^  of  Germxny.'  It  includes  the  emperor  of  Aastria 
nnd  the  kin?  of  I'riiMia  for  Iheir  German  dominiuna,  the  king  of 
Denmark  for  Hnlstrin  nnd  Laiirnburg,  and  lh«  king  of  the  Neth- 
erlands for  the  criind  duicliy  of  Luxemburg. 

The  o'ljocl  oflhe  confederacy  is  the  maintenance  of  Ihe  exter- 
nal »nd  iniirnnl  scciirily  of  Germ.nny,  and  Ihe  independence  and 
inviol:i!>iliiy  of  the   separate   ftules-     The  regulation  of  its  ccn- 
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icerns  is  committed  to  a  diet,  which  holds  its  sessions  atYrankfoit 
on  the  Maine.  In  the  decision  of  all  ordinary  questions  the  nam* 
<ber  of  votes  is  17,  the  eleven  larger  states  being;  each  entitled  to 
one  vote,  while  the  smaller  states  are  divided  into  «ix  classes,  and 
each  class  has  one  vote.  Bat  when  ftimlamental  laws  are  to  be 
enacted,  and  in  some  other  questrons  of  prime  importance,  the 
diet  resolves  itself  into  the  general  assembly,  in  which  Autitrii 
lias  4  votes,  Prusia  4,  Saxony  4,  Bavaria  4,  Hanover  4,  Wirtem* 
berg  4,  Baden  3,  Hes^e-Cassel  3,  Hesse-Darmstadt  3,  Holttein 
and  Lauenbnrg  3,  Luxemburg  3,  Brunswick  2,  Mecklenburg* 
Schwerin  2,  N^assan  2,  and  each  of  the  other  states  and  free  cit- 
ies 1,  making  70  in  aril  In  ordinary  cases,  a  simple  mnjorit]f 
of  votes  decides  the  question,  but  in  the  general  assembly  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  are  necessary.  Austria  always  presides.  In 
the  regulation  of  its  local  concerns  each  state  is  independent 

Army  and  Revenue.]  The  army  of  the  confederation  in  time  of 
peace  is  1 20,000  men,  of  whom  96,000  are  infantry,  1  S^KK)  cav- 
alry, and  GOOO  artillery.  In  war  the  number  is  greatly  increased, 
the  contingent  of  each  stat<*  being  then  one  for  every  100  of  its 
population,  making  a  total  of  ^00,00<)  men,  with  a  reserve  of  I  in 
200,  making  the  whole  reserve  force  1 50,000  men.  The  revenue 
of  the  confederation  is  derived  from  the  individual  states,  each 
paying  a  fixed  sum  in  proportion  to  its  population. 

Manufactures,]  The  most  important  manufacture  is  linen,  which 
is  made  in  large  quantities  in  Silesia,  Saxony  and  the  western 
division  of  Prussia,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its  durability. 
Next  to  linen  are  woollen  and  cotton  goods.  Porcelain,  iron, 
steel,  gold  and  silver  wares  and  glass  are  also  manufactured  in 
considerable  quantifies. 

Commerce,] '  Germany  is  in  many  respects  well  sitnated  for 
trade,  lying  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  bordering  upon  three  seas, 
and  intersected  by  uumorous  navigable  rivers.  On  the  other  hand 
the  want  of  foreign  colonies,  the  small  number  of  good  ports,  and 
especially  the  division  of  the  country  among  so  many  independ- 
ent princes,  each  of  whom  heretofore  exacted  a  toll  on  the  mer- 
chandize which  passed  through  his  territory,  have  prevented  tha 
attainment  of  a  very  high  rank  among  commercial  atates.  Tha 
principal  exports  are  linen,  grain,  wood,  cattle,  salt,  mineral  pro- 
ductions, woollen  and  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactured  artirles. 
The  principal  imports  are  East  and  West  India  nroduce,  silk,  cot- 
Ion,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  particular  states  remain  to  be  described.  An  account  has 
already  been  given  of  Holstein,  Lauenburg  and  Luxembai^  onder 
Denmark  and  the  the  Netherlands.  Prussia  and  Amtrta,  as 
they  embrace  extensive  territories  not  included  in  Genpanyi 
will  be  reserved  for  a  separate  description.  Of  the  remaminf 
Atates  Bavaria  is  the  first  in  extent  and  population. 
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1.  BAVARIA. 


&tuMio»  and  Extent.]  B»varia  ia  bnund^d  N-  hf  Ueiu- 
Darmfiladt,  Hesse-CsMel,  Suie-Meiniingen,  Snie-Coburg,  Keufs, 
and  tfap  kingdom  orSaiony  ;  F..  and  S-  hv  the  Au!<triHn  dominiuni ;. 
W.  by  Wirtenberg,  Radeo  and  Hrsse-Darinsiadl.  It  liei  between 
A^°  10'  ind  50'  40*  N.  lal.  and  lieiween  9"  and  13°  50'  E.  ton. 
fieside*  tbe  country  included  wilhio  Ihp«e  boundarivH  thrre  is  it 
dpiacbed  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  lyin^  between 
FriiDCe,  Prassia,  Ueete-t>arin3t»dl  and  Baden.  The  area  is  eaii- 
inated  at  31,966  sttoare  miles,  of  which  about  1,800  belong  lo  the. 
territory  on  the  Rhine. 

Divuiotu.}  Bataria  it  divided  into  8  ciFclM,  which  .deriTe 
Ibeir  names,  liln  the  depirtmeoU  of  France,  (tola  tbt  riven  oa 
which  they  ore  sitoated. 

Circle*. 

The   Iser, 

The  Lower  banube, 

Thf  Regen, 

The  Upper  Daoulie. 

The  Reznt, 

The  Lppe. 

The   Lower  Maine, 

The  Rhine 


arn,  northern  and  nonhweslern  frontier  is  oioiintiiinoiis;  in  the 
interior  it  i"  undulating  and  in  Kome  part?  level.  The  principal 
riir*r»  arc,  1-  The  Danuhe,  which  flows  through  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom  from  west  to  ea^i,  and  receives  in  its  progress  the  Lech, 
the  Par,  (he  Iser,  the  Vits  and  the  Inn  from  the  pouth,  and  the 
Altmuhl  and  ll<>gpn  frnm  the  north  ;  2.  The  Maine,  which  rises 
in  the  N  E.  part  of  the  bingifom,  and  flowing  west  receives  the 
Regnitz  from  the  «oulh.  The  soil  of  Bavaria  is  various,  some 
^arts  being  very  fertile  and  others  quite  barren.  The  principal 
productinnt  are  com,  of  which  lai^e  quantities  arc  exported  to  alt 
parts  of  Germany,  and  the  vine,  which  is  cnltivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  circle  of  the  Rhino,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Maine. 
Salt  isfonnd  in  al<undancc  near  Salzburg  in  tbe  S.  E.  m<l  iron  an4 
quicksilvpr  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine. 

Chit/  Tonni.]  Millie/,,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  in  thesotilli- 
em  part  of  the  kingitnm.  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Iser.  It  is  the; 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Bavarian  parliament,  the  sent  of  Ih* 
higher  courts  of  justice,  of  the  government  offices,  and  of  sev' 
eral  lilerurv  ami  scientific  institutions,  and  it  is  lo  these  establish- 
ments that  the  inhahitants  chiefly  owe  their  support,  (he  irude 
«ul  Banufaclures  of  the  town  being  very  limited.    Tbe  leer  i* 
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ebier  Tmoi. 

680,000 

Munich. 

J,           355,00fr 

Pamn. 

387,000 

Beg^nibui^. 

■,          438',IH)0 

Augsburg. 

44C,()QO 

Anspach. 

498,000 

Bayreulb. 

440.000 

Wurtzburg. 

207,000 

Speyer. 

4-c,l  The  surface  along  the  snuthero,  easl- 

not  narigable  ud  the  naAt  both  to  the  cut  nA  west  IR  veqr 

indifferent.    The  population  is  47,000. 

Jugtburg,  celebrated  for  th«  coofenion  of  faith  presented  ben 
tj  Luther  aad  HeianctfaoD  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  IS^iO,  U 
on  the  Lech,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Huoich.  It  has  cooBidenUe  com- 
merce and  mapnfactares,  and  3O,UO0  iDhabitants.  '  ^' 

Mirt^rg  or  J^urtmbtrgt  on  a  branch  of  the  R^nitx.  ii  Ali> ' 
hrsted  for  its  maoufiKtorea,  irbich  consisl  of  morical  abd  uitllH^ 
malical  instruments,  copper  plates,  pins,  needles,  apeclule^  aril 
toys  of  aU  IcindS'  Frioti^  sod  bouuclling  are  jilaocuried'uift* 
a  coosiderable  eiteni.     Popolalioo  S7,000.  "- 

PoMou  isastrODRlj  fortified  town  at  the  confloence  of  tttt'tiai; 
and  the  Danube,  which  divide  it  into  three  parts,  one  bn  lWM> 
ninsala,  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Dannbe  and  one  on  the  E.  sMI 
of  the  Inn.  The  three  ire  connected  b;  loi^  wooden  Mi|pl 
and  conisin  lOgOK)  inhabitants. 

Ratubon  or  lUgenthirg,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube  opMMflB 
the  mouth  of  (he  Regen,  was  the  place  of  ueetitig  for  the  wl  Nf 
the  German  empire  from  1662  to  1805.  Itfonneriy  had  Um«X-' 
ctusive  navigatioa  of  the  Duoube,  downwards  to  Vienna,  nid  t^'. 
wards  lo  UliOi  and  still  possesaea  aconsiderable  share  oftut  Mfc. 
Population  SH,OUO. 

Latidau  is  a  siroi^  town  in  the  circle  of  the.  Rbliif,  wi'tke 
Q'li^ich,  garrisont^d  by  the  troops  of  the  Germhn  cAAfederatfon. 
Pup.  4,O0U.  GcfDwnAnm,  also  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  A'flw' 
condiis  of  the  Qneich  with  the  Rhine,  is  at  preaentnAHi^lowBi 
and  ilH  forttBc»lions  ^re  about  to  be  greatly  increaaei^  UteAetfef 
Prnnkfurt  having  fixed  on  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  WTOemaqr, 
and  approprialeit  no  Igkh  than  £GUO,UOO  nterlinc.  for  jMldi^iinal 
works.     Population  1,^00. 

Wurtkurg  is  a  well  fortified  town  on  both  sidoe  of  the  Maine  in 
the  midnt  of  i^ilensive  vineyards.  I'ojm^ilKjn  Ib^OiX).  liambtrg, 
situated  on  the  Regnits,  which  entrr-  ihe  Maine  a  little  t>elui*rbe 
town,  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  .IhSjinch,  on  the  Rt:7.»t,  30 
miles  S.  W.  of  Nnremberg,  bus  Ill,uou  mh.ihunls.  IngoUtadt  a 
a  strong  town  on  (he  Danube  43  miles  N.  ol' Munich,  with  S>,WO 
inhabitants. 

PopniadotL,  Aef^gwn,  4^]  The  poinilnlion,  acronling  to  the 
official  returns  in  1818,  was  3,660,CK)U;  ol' liii^aumbiTiibuutfeor' 
dfltis  are  Roman  Catholics,  aitd  the  remaimler  I'role^tnnfe,  with 
the  exception  of  12,000  Jews.  The  Itavarians  weie  formerly 
reckoned  among  the  moal  intoleriint  Cathulics  in  Kurope,  bul 
since  the  commencement  of  the  prfscnl  ccnttiry  more  liberal  sen' 
limeDlshave  prevailed,  and  the  Pri'ii.'''li>i)l^  nv*-  now  not  only  im- 
restrained  in  ttieir  worabip  bnt  are  L'lii;il>le  lo  civil  and  nilitair 
offices.  Edwation  has  also  of  late  \"-i.-\\  nidely  ilitTuTCit  Ihroogn 
the  kingdom,  and  tboi^h  formerly  --iMrcely  nuv  riiun  in  ten  coolil 
cither  read  or  write,  at  present  the  iii.>).ji'itv  itf  ihv  yoiilhnra  in- 
structed in  all  the  commoa  branch^'.  Tiicre  nte  iinirnrsilies  »l 
Warzburg  and  Aschaffeobn^  on  tho  >Uin,  at  IjanAttVIt  OW  ft» 
and  nt  Eriaogen  on  thrRednil^.        T\  '  ■~-^^^^^^^^ 
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Oovtmnttnt  and  Army.]  Tlie  jtovemmeBt  is  n  monarchy  lim- 
iled  iij  »  diet,  which  cooaist!*  ot  twu  chHintit-ra  ;  I.  Tbt:  chjoiber 
or  counac^llorSt  lu  which  belong  the  itfmc-s  of  the  royal  190111/, 
the  mediatised  pnacea  tind  luUDlit,  the  tuo  nrchbl^hofis,  the  |)r<?s- 
ideot  of  the  frotcsiani  Generul  cuoiivlory,  the  officers  or  tb« 
crown  Hnd  uny  iiHiviins  appointed  hy  the  king.  3.  The  chaaiher 
of  deputies,  nrliicli  inirluilesdepulieK  from  each  of  the  univvrsitiea^ 
fram  the  rAetgy  xoth  Protectant  and  Catholic,  from  the  cities  aod 
market  towoK,  und  from  the  landhoiderB.  The  army  consisli  of 
between  40,tHW  ^itid  50,000  men 

Manufacture)  and  Commerce.)  There  ««  T«ry  few  targe  mwi- 
ufactunog  estBldishmenta  in  Bavariii.  The  principal  exports 
conaist  of  natural  protluctioasi  |>arliculwtj  con,  wine,  wo<m1  and 
salt. 

2.  WIRTEMBERO. 

Sitaaiim  and  Erteal.]  Wirtembei^  is  boundeH  on  the  east  by 
Bavani,  ^od  on  the  southwest,  we*t  and  nurlh  by  Baden.  For  a 
little  dUtaiice  on  the  south  it  i:^  washed  by  the  B>iden  St-e  or  lalte 
of  Couslance.  It  liet  liei»een  il°  30'  and  .9°  15'  N.  lit.  and  be- 
tween 8°  iS  and  l<J'  J6'  i^-  lun.  I'bc  area  is  eilliDuied  at  8,118 
•quiire  miles. 

Di-^iaiuni.]  The  kingdom  has  been  recently  divided  into  four 
circles. 

Cir<:l«>,  Populniion.  C'hiennncoi. 

1-  The  Ncckar,  355,UU0  Ludwi-slmr^. 

2.  The  Schwurzwald,  Stil.iiuo  Reutlin^en. 

3-  The  Jaxl,  319,000  Elw:mgen. 

4.  Tdo  DdDubo,  Stil.WOO  Ulm. 

The  cities  of  Slultgard  and  Cannatadl  are  not  included  in  either 
of  the  circles. 

Face  of  Ike  Coualry.]  The  surface  of  the  country  is  mors 
mounliiinoiis  than  level.  Tivo  considerable  chains  .-^f  miMiiiiiiini, 
the  bchwrtrzwaid  and  a  brunch  oi  the  Alps,  run  thrnugh  the  king- 
dom, in  many  ridgts.  and  give  birih  to  a  greai  number  of  mdaII 
rivers  and  btookH.  The  principal  river«  are,  1  The  Danube, 
which  runs  from  S.  W.  to  N.  K.  roinplelely  across  the  kingdom, 
and  receives  the  lller  near  Ihepiislern  boundary  2.  The  Aedfc- 
nr,  which  rises  in  the  Schwiirzwald  and  running  north  receive! 
the  Kocher  and  the  Jail,  besides  many  smaller -tream»-  Th« 
soil  ii  fertile,  cKcepI  in  Ihe  most  elevated  parts  of  I  he  mounlaiM. 
The  principal  protluctioat  are,  corn  in  suAicient  qu-mlilies  for  the 
supply  of  the  kingdom;  wine,  particularly  in  ihe  valley  of  the 
Neckar;  wood,  in  abundance;  fruit  of  various  Linda;  horned 
cattle  and  sliecp. 

Chief  Ta-^ans.]  Stutignrd,  ihv  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated 
in  a  delightful  country  on  the  Nasenbuch,  about  two  miles  from  ita 
entrance  into  the  Neckar.  It  contains  23,0U0  inhnbitantfl.  17/m, 
siluuted  at  the  conlluence  of  the  lller  with  the  Daoube,  contaioa 
16,000  inhabitants.    Tlie  diet  of  Frankfort  luTe  determined  t« 
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uiake  Ulin  a  fortress  of  (he  first  rank,  niid  a  sum  of  no  less  ffiatf 
iJ(KK)/.»00  was  voted  in  18] 8  for  completing  its  fortifications^ 
Tiibifttrcn^  on  the  Neckar,  1 6  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  StuHpird  has  a  un- 
iversity with  300  students^  a  theological  seminary  and  a  colli^ge 
for  the  nobilil}'.     Population  5,765. 

Population^  Rtligion^  4t-1  The  number  of  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  return  in  1818,  was  1,395,4G:4,  or  on  an  average 
172  to  a  square  mile,  vvhich  is  a  more  dense  population  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  German  states.  Nearly  1,000,000  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans  and  the  remainder  Catholics,  with  the 
exception  of  8,000  Jews*  , 

Government  and  Jlrmy.]  The  government  is  monarchical,  and 
according  to  the  plan  of  a  constitution  rf  centlv  proposed  by  the 
king,  his  power  is  to  be  limited  by  a  diet  consisting  of  two  cbann 
bers,  one  of  which  is  composed  of  the  nobility  and  the  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy,  and  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the 
cities  and  the  people.     The  army  consists  of  abot»t  16,000  men. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce  ]  The  manufactures  are  princi- 
pnlly  limited  to  the  supply  of  the  kingdom,  and  furnish  little  sur* 
plus  for  exportation.  The  principal  exports  are  wood,  whicb 
is  floated  in  large  quantities  down  the  [Veckar  and  the  Rhine  \9 
Holland,  wine,  live  cattle,  horses  and  swine. 


3.  HANOVER. 

SiiiMtion  and  Extent^l  Hanover  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by 
ibe  North  Sea;  N.  E.  b\  Holstein,  Lauenburg  and  Mecklenborgy 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Elbe  ;  on  the  S.  E.  by  Pnis- 
sia;  S.VV.  by  Hesse-Ca«4sel  and  the  w«:8lem  division  of  the  Prussian 
dominions,  and  W.  bv  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  lies  be- 
tween **»  50'  and  1 1**  46'  E.  Ion.  and  between  51^18'  and  53*  64'  N. 
lat.  Within  these  boundaries  are  aUo  included  the  grand  dutchy  of 
Oldenburg,  part  of  the  dutch\  of  Brunswick,  and  the  free  city  of 
Bremen,  which  are  all  independent  of  Hanover,  though  almost  sur- 
rounded by  it.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  Ib'fiM 
square  miles. 

Divisions.]     Hanover  is  divided  into  12  provinces  as  follows: 


Province  s. 

I.  Calenberg, 
?.  Gottingen, 

3.  Luneborg, 

4.  Hoya  with  Diepholtz, 

5.  Hildesheim, 

6.  Osnabruck, 

7.  V^erden, 

8.  Bremen, 

9.  Bentheim, 

to.  East  Fricsland, 

11.  Linf^en, 

12,  Meppen, 


Squaie  niilei.      Population. 


1,046 

1,220 

4,236 

1,420 

682 

920 

520 

2,1  GO 

400 

1,100 

166 

700 


1 39,250 
176,100 
246,000 
105,150 
128,950 
1 25,050 

22,550 
168,500 

24,350 
120,850 

20,150 

26,200 


Chief  towBi. 

Hanorer. 

Gottingen. 

Lanebnrg. 

Diepholtx. 

Hildesheim. 

Oonabruck. 

Verden. 

Stade. 

BeDtheim. 

Eimten. 

LingeiL 

Meppen* 
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face  of  the  CoUiifri;,  *c.]  Wiih  llii;  exceplion  oniic  llartz  no-l 
«ther  elevated  inct-wliich  occupy  Ihc  Huuihein  purl  ofihc  IiiiiR- 
doith  the  territory  orH^novuromsistB  of  an  immvnM:  [iIhiq  inter- 
mpled  only  by  gentle  unduUlions  and  sand  liilli.  In  Ilie  xoiitli 
the  TalHea  tietween  ihe  muiKitnins  lire  I'crlilf  ;  in  tho  nurlU  tlirrt- 
tire  mnny  harren  lieallii  tinJ  ni'uri:  the  nioBl  pnxliictlvc  lrncl« 
are  those  along  Itip  cou^lsanUlhe  liHnks  ol'the  rivtr»,  Hrhich  hiivi: 
been  reclaimed  frcrn  a  rtiarehj  ftole.  The  prmci|jNl  produetiofu 
•are  good  buries  tind  fine  calllc,  purlicuhrlj  in  the  llitftz  and  in 
the  marshy  districts  on  ttie  coiijt,  The  Ilariz  mountain*  art- 
very  rich  inmiDerats,  panicularly  in  ir<<n,  copper.  If  ad  aodsilver. 
the  mme-'ornbich  are  entpn^iv^ly  wrmighl  ■mdyieldacuiwiilern- 
ble  rpvcnne  to  thp  govemraent.  The  principal  riven  sre,  1.  1  h* 
Elbe,  which  form*  the  hoimilnry  un  the  N.  E.  2.  The  IVar.r, 
which  passes  (farout,'h  (be  hearl  of  the  kingdoia^nd  receives  from 
the  eHst  the  Aller  3-  The  A'l/ur,  nhich  fa^cs  from  soalh  to 
north  throngh  the  weslera  piirl  d1'  the  kiogjom. 

Chief  TWiu.]  Hanover,  the  cupital,  i»  plea.«4nlly  iiituated  'on 
both  sides  of  the  Leine,  a  navi^nble  hrancli  of  the  Aller.  It  bv 
a  few  iBannfacture^,  hut  dt>riveH  Us  support  principally  frum^b* 
presence  ofthe  court  and  Ibe  resiJt^nce  of  the  gentry.  The  pop- 
alation  is  86,000.  F.mdm,  situated  on  Ibe  Em«,  at  it*  inDiii  into 
the  North  sea  at  Ihp  l>ay  of  Dollarl,  has  a  iiiacionti  and  secure  har- 
bor, and  is  a  plarf  cf  on-iifprahlc  Irj.ic.  i'oi».1;i(i.M)  II,IHK) 
Hildeahtim,  on  a  branch  ofthe  Leine,  20  miles  S.  K-  of  Hanover, 
lias  t  l.uOu  inhahilanU.  Luiitlnirg  t.o  the  lioienau,  a  branch  ef 
the  Kibe,  h^s  a  considerable  trade  in  hones  and  ^alt,  and  1U,00U 
inhabitants.  Osnnbruckj  or  Oaiiidnirg,  on  the  H^se,  a  branch  of 
(he  Ems,  js  famous  lor  the  manufacture  ofthe  coarse  linen  called 
Osnaborg*.  PopuUlion  9,0(<0.  Gottingin,  fainou*  for  its  univer- 
sity, if  on  the  Leine,  near  the  southern  ek:irc3)ily  of  [be  Liu^'doni. 
Popniation  3.000. 

PopiiUitioii  and  Religion.]  The  popuhtion  in  1618  was 
1,305,351.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Ih<r  Lutheran,  but  all  other 
•ects  are  loleralcil.  I'he  Calvmisl-)  amount  only  to  40,O0U,  the 
Jew*  lo  8.'N>i  or  9.000,  a.id  (he  Cathoiics  do  not  exceed  I50,UU0. 

Educnttnn.]  .\  regular  ivMcni  of  educnlion  prevails  tbroagb- 
«ut  ibe  kinjdoin.  i'leraf-ntary  .-chools  are  cstabliiihed  in  every 
village,  and  academies  or  hi^-hcr  schools  in  all  the  principal 
(owns-  The  riniversiiv  ai  Uoiiing'-n  is  esteemed  one  of  the  firs( 
jo  Eorope.  It  was  founded  in  1734  >iy  Geiii^e  II.  and  is  oo  a 
Tery  comprehensive  plan,  embracing  the  four  faculties  of  divinity, 
philosophy,  latv  and  medicine.  Tne  number  of  professors  \*  not 
fixed,  but  in  geneni  eiiceed*  40.  li»  1818  ibey  were  as  fnllowf  : 
3  of  tbeobpj  :  '•  of  medi-  ioe,  sui^ery,  chetni«iry  and  botany  ; 
7  of  law;  fa  of  the  cla^ic-  and  oneolal  languagei  ^  4  of  bistoir, 
ancient  and  molTn.  siati'iK*  and  the  bi'lory  of  literature  ;  2  of 
malhemalirt,  l',^ic  and  metai.hysits  ;  4  ol  astronomy,  eiperimral' 
al  philosophy  aud  minerat-jgy  ;  '(  of  OKuiem  langoages  aod  lit- 
erature- Th-uf  are  the  regular  and  daily  lecturers,  bat  tberc 
3ce  abo  "  profei^or*  who  give  eiin^r-iinary  lectures  oflRl1^^' 
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connected  with  the  ahove.  The  number  of  fitadents  mrief  from 
1,000  to  1.200,  and  is  greater  than  at  any  other  university  io 
Germany.  The  library  consists*  of  about  200,000  volumecu  and  it 
perhaps  more  vaiual^le  th^n  any  other  in  Europe,  an  unnsaal  pro- 
portion of  the  collection  beinis:  modem  and  U!«eful  book*.  The 
regular  fund<«  for  the  purchase  of  books  are  about  £800  uteriing 
a  ye^r.  Gottingen  is  the  resort  of  students  from  various  parts  af 
Germany,  from  England,  and  of  late  even  from  America. 

GnvemmtnU  Revenue^  ^c]  The  government  is  a  monsrchj 
limited  by  a  diet  consisting  of  two  chambers,  one  composed  of  the 
nobility  and  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy,  and  the  other  of  depu- 
ties from  the  cities,  the  universit\,  and  the  landholders.  ^iolaI 
can  be  levied  or  new  law  made,  without  the  consent  of  the  states. 
The  crown  is  hereditary,  and  the  succession  is  limited  to  the  male 
line.  I'he  king  of  Great  Britain  is  also  king  of  Hanover,  bat  al- 
though the  two  countries  have  been  governed  for  a  century  bj 
tbp  same  soverign,  they  are  still  politically  distinct.  There 
have  in  fact  been  several  instances  of  the  same  prince  making 
peace  with  an  enemy  in  the  capacity  of  elector  of  Hanover,  while 
the  king  of  Great  Kritain  continued  at  war;  and  in  the  convention 
of"  26th  of  August  1815,  for  keeping  up  an  army  on  the  Frebch 
frontier,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  bound  himself,  in  due  diplo- 
matic form,  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Hanover.  The  king 
is  represented  in  Hanover  by  a  viceroy,  who  at  present  is  the 
duke  of  Cambridge.  The  revenue  amounts  to  £900,000;  the 
public  debt  in  small,  not  exceeding  £1,500,000.  The  arinj  coo- 
tains  about  20,000  men. 


SAXONY. 

Situation  and  Extent.}  Saxony  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by 
Prussia  ;  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Austria,  W.  by  Keuss  and  Prussia.  It 
lies  between  50°  10'  and  51°  30'  N.  lat.  and  leiwien  12° and  16* 
F;.  Ion.  The  area  i*  estimated  by  Hassel  at  7,4**6  t^qnare  miles. 
Pr'  vious  to  1814  the  kingd«  m  confainf  d  nearly  twice  as  many 
sqcare  miles  and  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  it  does  at  present, 
(exclii>ive  of  a  |  art  of  IVIand  which  was  also  sul  jecf  to  this 
crown)  but  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  king  was  pnnished  for 
his  adherence  to  Bonaparte,  by  the  loss  of  all  hi«  Polish  territor 
ies.  and  one  half  of  his  hereditary  dominions  whicb  are  now  in- 
corporated with  the  Prussian  states,  and  Saxonjr  is  reduced  to  tbe 
8maile>t  kingdom  in  Euiope. 

Divuinn9.\     ^iaxony  is  divided  into  5  circles. 

CUeftoimi. 
Dresden. 
Leipsic. 
Prevberg. 
Plauen. 
Baitzen. 


Circles. 

Square  miles. 

Fopvlatioo 

Meissen, 

1584 

268.000 

Leipsic, 

1386 

215,000 

Erzgebirge, 

2574 

45  ,000 

Vogtiand, 

704 

95,000 

Upper  Lusatia^ 

1188 

170,000 
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Face  of  the  Coualrif,  i-c.]  The  Erz^ebirgt?  moantain!  ran  altrng 
the  sniitli^rn  frnniior  »epara<inK  Ihe  kingdoin  iVoni  Bohpinia. 
The  Hescrnl  from  the**;  mountains,  lhau(;h  ateep  on  thf  side  of 
Bohemia,  is  (penile  anil  undulaling  on  thnl  ofSaxony.  and  il  is  only 
JD  the  northern  half  of  the  kingilom  thai  it  «ul>side«  into  plains. 
The  principal  rhcr  a  the  Elbe,  which  pMsei  through  the  king- 
dom fruiT)  ^-  B.  to  N.  W.  The  soil  in  lh<?  tonlhem  ant!  mountain' 
OU9  parU  of  Saxony  it  well  cullitatpi)  only  in  rhe  vatlies,  l>tit  in 
tbe  level  HislriclB  of  the  north,  particularly  in  the  rirclea  of  Meis- 
sen and  Lei|]Kir,  liUn^c  ia  general.  Theproiiufli  are  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oab  and  other  grain,  also  Nome  lobncco  sad  hops.  Of  the 
4]oro<>Mic  aaimak,  the  chief  care  has  been  liPKloned  on  the  sheep, 
Merino  rama  having  been  imported  al-oiil  30  veiirs  ago,  and  the 
Saxon  wool  rendered  by  cnnlmiiei)  good  m«n'-igeiiirDl,  the  best  in 
German V- .  F^w  countries  equal  Satony  in  iniucrol  riches,  the 
Er^ehirge  iiiDuntain<)  abounding  in  mines  nf  iron,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  cobalt,  /.inc  and  coal,  all  of  which  are  extenaively  and 
ritilfiilli  wrooftht.  Porcelain  clay  also  is  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Meissen. 

Chiif  To^^>^»■]  DTftdtn,  (he  capital  of  tbe  kinifdom,  and  one 
of  llip  bci^l  built  towna  in  Europe,  is  lieaiitifiiliy  cilualed  on  both 
airfet^  (rf  Hie  Elbe,  at  the  influx  of  the  Weieserilz.  Many  of  the 
fiublir  'iMtidings  are  in  n  fine  style  of  archirecture,  and  there  is  a 
magmrici  nI  stone  hridpe  acrnsa  the  Elhe,  which  wns  accounted 
the  finest  in  Germany  nniil  injured  by  tbe  French  in  1813-  The 
cily  ba-  li  ng  been  dislinguisbed  for  Ibe  cullivalion  of  the  fine 
arts :  tlie  patrnnaffe  of  the  aovereigns,  and  Ibe  collection  of  Ibe 
works  of  great  ma-iters,  affordmp  inducement*  for  artists  to  reside 
here.  It  ha?  manufactures  of  mirrors,  tapestry,  lace,  jewellery, 
porcelain,  earthenware,  and  plaited  straw.  Dresden  has  suf- 
fered repeatedly  and  severely  from  war,  and  the  population  has 
in  consequence  declined,  in  nSa  it  was  63,000,  in  1817  only 
46.000. 

Leipsic  or  Ltipzig,  on  the  Pleisse,  a  branch  of  the  Saale,  is  cel- 
ebrated for  its  university,  its  fairs,  and  the  bailies  fou;;ht  in  ils  ti- 
ciniti.  It  i«  ibe  chief  commercial  cily  in  the  interior  of  Gennany, 
its  central  position  and  other  circumstances  having  giving  it  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  olber  places.  A  great  part  of  its  business 
is  transacted  al  the  three  great  fairs,  which  take  place  at  the  new 
year.  Easier  and  Michaelmas.  These  fairs  are  attended  by  an 
immense  ronconrsc  of  people,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Ger- 
many, but  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  The  total  Talue 
nf  Ibe  business  transacted  here  in  a  year  is  computed  h1  16,000,000 
of  dollars,  excUisive  of  the  book  trade,  which  formsa  remarkable 
and  a  pecniiar  feature  in  the  commerce  of  Leipsic.  Here  ihe 
bookseller^  of  every  large  town  in  Germany  a§aemble  nl  [!]e 
Easter  fair  to  exchange  their  respective  publications.  The  num- 
ber of  booksellers  »'etiled  at  Leipsic  is  between  50  and  GO,  end  the 
nnmher  from  other  parts  who  attend  the  fair,  varies  from  200  to 
31^.  Tbcni'w  publications  exhibited  for  sale,  are  computed  at 
an  average  of  'i.i^Oft  dislinct  works,     Leipsic  and  its  nci^hborhoo<l 
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have  been  repeatedly  the  scone  of  military  conflicts.  The  most 
celebrated  was  that  between  the  French  and  the  alhes  on  the  Itith 
October  1815.  The  opposing  armies  were  among  the  greatest 
of  which  we  read  in  authenticated  history  :  the  alhes  were  240.000 
fitrong,  the  French  were  160,000.  *l*he  latter  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  40,000  or  50,000  men.  Tbe  population  of  Leipsic  is 
^3,000. 

Freyberg^  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Dresden,  is  a  celebrated  mining 
town,  and  the  residence  of  the  officers  who  have  the  superintend^ 
ance  of  all  the  mines  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  mining  acade- 
my was  established  here  in  1 765  which  has  been  rendered  famous 
by  the  names  of  Werner,  Charpentier,  Lampe  and  others.  The 
whole  of  the  neighboring  district  is  full  of  mines;  those  in  a 
state  of  activity  amount  to  250  and  employ  about  5,000  workmen. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  9,000.  Meissen^  on  the  Elbe,  1( 
miles  N.  W.  of  Dresden,  is  celebrated  for  its  porcelain  manufac^ 
ture.  It  has  6,000  inhabitants.  Plauen^  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
kingdom,  has  extensive  muslin  manufactures,  which  extend  to  the 
towns  in  its  vicinity.  Population  6,000.  Bautzen^  on  the  Spreei 
30  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Dresden,  is  celebrated  for  the  bloody  battle 
fought  in  its  vicinity  in  June  )813, between  the  French  aqd  allies. 
It  has  1 1,000  inhabitants. 

Population^  Religion  and  Education^]  The  population  is 
1,200,000,  and  the  country  is  more  thickly  settled  than  any  other 
state  in  Germany  except  Wirtemberg  and  Baden.  The  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Lutheran  religion^  but  the 
reigning  family  are  Catholics.  The  institutions  for  education  are 
numerous  and  well  conducted,  it  being  a  common  remark  that  in 
no  country  except  Scotland  .ind  some  parts  of  Switzerland  are  the 
lower  classes  so  generally  taiiq^ht  to  read  and  write.  The  Saxons 
havG  also  cultivated  literature  and  the  elegant  arts  with  more 
success  than  any  other  people  in  Germany,  and  in  no*  country  of 
equal  extent  is  the  number  of  printing  and  bookselling  establtsh- 
ments  so  great.  The  university  at  Leipsic  is  one  of  the  ma«t  frcr 
quentcd  of  the  German  universities,  although  it  perhaps  yields 
the  palm  to  Gottingen  in  the  reputation  of  its  professors.  The 
number  of  students  varies  from  900  to  1,200.  The  nnmber  of 
rosrular  professors  is  27,  exclusive  of  extra  professors,  private 
h'Cturers,  and  teachers  of  the  living  languages  and  fashionable 
exercises. 

Governmtnt^  4-c.]  Saxony  is  a  kingdom,  and  the  power  of  the 
sovereiijn  is  limited  by  the  states,  without  %vhose  consent  no  law 
can  be  made,  and  no  tax  imposed.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
£850,000,  and  the  public  debt  is  stated  at  £3,700,000.  The 
armv  on  the  present  peace  establishment  amounts  to  12,000  men. 

Manufactures  and  Cormnerce.'\  Saxony  is  more  distingubhed 
for  its  manufactures  than  any  other  part  of  Europe,  except  Eng- 
land, the  Netherlands  and  the  north  of  France.  The  principal 
article  is  linen,  which  is  manufactured  in  almost  every  village  m 
the  kingdom,  but  particularly  in  Upper  Lusatia.     Woolieos  are 
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likewise  tnanurnctiired  in  a  niimher  of  toivns.  Cotton  spinnine; 
and  fveHvin^  ncqiiired  a  rapid  enteniioo  (otvards  tbe  close  of  Ihe 
last  centurV)  and  have  of  lale  years  heen  benrfilted  by  the  inlro- 
duciion  of  improved  machioer]'.  The  manufactnree  coanecled 
with  the  nine!)  are  of  considcraMe  exrent,  jmrlicularly  at  Krey- 
bei^.  The  princijial  exports  from  Saiony  besides  manufacluriiil 
articles  are  ivovl  and  miDerals- 
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I.  Tub  GnAsn  Dutchv  of  Bade5.  This  coantry  lies  in  thff 
9.  W.  corner  uf  Germany,  along  the  Rhine,  which  separitles  it  na 
the  S  from  Switzerland,  snd  ua  Ihe  W.  from  France  and  the 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  Rhine ;  on  the  N.  il  is  bounded  by  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  Haviirin.  and  on  ihe  E.  by  tbe  kingdom  of  Wirlem- 
bei^.  Tbe  ^iirlnce  is  in  some  p^rts  ninuntainoiis,  bat  is  made  up 
priocipallj  of  fi?rtilo  and  well-cultivated  vallics  which  supply  the 
inhabitant*  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  furnish  colli,  Hood 
and  wine  for  cxportatinrj. 

The  yiopulalion  is  1.000,000,  of  whom  600,000  nre  CalHolics, 
300,000  Lutbernn".  and  the  remainder  principitlly  Calvinisls. 
The  gov(rnmi-nt  is  monarrhical  ;  the  title  of  the  sovereign  is 
Grand  Duke,  and  -inr.e  IR\U  his  power  has  been  limited  by  the 
stalci,  which  are  ih  tided  into  two  chambers. 

Cliirf  ri)-j!ns.]  Carhrohe,  llie  reHilence  of  (he  prand  duke  anil 
his  court,  is  a  benitliiul  town,  about  3  miles  from  the  Rhine,  in  tat. 
49°  N.  It  if  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan  with  streets  diver^^ing  from 
a  Crntre  in  the  form  of_  radii.  The  bouses  are  almost  all  ol' 
stone,  and  Ihe  population  is  15.000,  MaHhtim,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Nechar  with  Ihe  Rhine,  is  al.'o  ie<;ularly  laid  out,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  mofit  beautiful  town  in  Germany.  It  contains  18,000 
inhabitants,  liridelberp,  on  the  \eckar,  10  miles  from  its  mouth, is 
celebrated  for  iti^  universitj',  which  has  2ti  professors  and  between 
600  and  600  siudenls.  Of  laf  it  has  been  liberally  patronised  by 
the  goTeromenl,  ami  it*  repul  ilion  as  a  place  of  education  is  in- 
creasing. The  po|iuhti„n  of  the  town  is  10,000.  There  is 
another  oniiersily  ai  Freyburg  with  300  students.  Cunstanct  iS 
■ilualed  on  the  lake  of  Con'^taocc,  at  the  point  where  the  Rhine 
flows  from  [he  upper  into  the  lower  lake.  It  has  4,500  iohalK 
kanis- 

II.  Hesse-Dap.m'tadt  or  Ihe  Ckxso  DerrnT  of  Hesse.  This 
state  consisis  of  two  distinct  territories,  detached  from  each  Oth- 
er, one  lying:  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  (be  south  side  of  tbe 
Maine.  The  oorihern  division  is  bounded  on  (he  north,  east  and 
south  by  Heu.aft-Caa'ol,  on  the  S.  VV.  by  the  terrilory  of  the  free 
eitv  of  Frankfort,  and  on  (he  west  by  Nas-au  and  pari  of  Prussia. 
The  sou'hern  division  lies  alonc^  the  Maine  ^.nd  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rhine,  ami  is  bounded  N.  by  Nassau,  the  Territory  of  Frank- 
fort, and  Hesse-Cassel ;  E.  by  Ravaria  ;  S.  by  Baden  :  S.  W.  by 
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the  Bararian  circle  of  the  Rhine,  and  N.  W.  hy  a  part  of  PrntaMi- 
The  two  part*  are  nearly  equal  in  extent  and  rontain  tofl^ether 
4,246  Hquare  miles.  The  surface  is  more  mountnin<ii8  ihan  level, 
yet  in  many  part«  it  is  ver\  fertile,  particularly  in  the  pari  on  the 
west  side  of  ihe  Rhine.  The  population  is  619,600,  of  whom  ibe 
greatest  proportion  are  Luihfran^;  ihere  are,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  Catholics  and  Calvinist*';  al^oafew  Jews.  The  gwem- 
ment  is  a  monarchy  limited  by  the  states,  but  ihey  havt*  not  for  a 
long  time  been  a^sc^nibled,  and  although  the  gr^nd  dukr>  ha^  re- 
cently promis^ed  to  restore  them,  no  step  for  that  purpose  has  ai 
yet  (1820^  been  taken. 

Chief  7  own*.  J  Darmstadt^  th«  capital,  i?  a  neat  town,  14  milei 
S.  of  Fraokfort-on-tbe-Maine,  and  contains  18,000  inhabitants. 
Mentz^  the  largest  town,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  im- 
mediately below  the  influx  of  the  Maine.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle,  of  which  the  Rhine  forms  the  diameter,  and  is  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Germany.  I'he  greatest  defect  of  the  works 
is  their  extent,  which  is  such  as  to  require  a  gairison  of  30,000 
men.  The  population  of  the  town  is  ^5,000.  Giesien^  the  lai^- 
est  town  in  the  northern  division  of  the  grand  dutchy,  is  36  milei 
N.  E.  of  Mentz,  and  has  a  university  and  8,000  inhabitants,  (^en- 
backj  the  largest  manufacturing  town,  i«<  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Maine,  4  miles  above  Frankfort,  and  has  9,000  inhabitants 
Worms^  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  reformation  com- 
menced in  1525,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  25  miles  S.  of 
>Ientz. 

III.  Hesse-Cassel.  This  state  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  Han- 
over and  Prussia  ;  £.  by  WVimar  and  Bavaria ;  S.  by  Bavaria  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt ;  W.  by  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  and  N.  W.  by  a  part 
of  Prussia  and  Waldeck.  Besides  the  country  included  in  these 
boundaries  there  are  two  small  detached  ferritorieb  belonging  to 
Hesse-Caseel.  1.  The  lordship  of  Schmalca(den,  lying  to  the 
cast,  in  the  Thuringerwald,  surrounded  by  the  Saxe  dutchies. 
2.  The  lordship  of  Schauenburg,  lying  to  the  north,  on  the  We- 
ser,  surrounded  by  Lippe  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The 
whole  area  is  4,422  square  miles,  of  which  the  lordsb'p  uf 
Schmalcalden  contains  121,  and  the  lordship  of  SciiauenUurg  2U). 
The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  interspersed  with  some  ter 
tile  vallies.  The  principal  productions  are  grain*  potatoes,  flax 
and  hemp;  and  near  the  southern  boundary  the  vine  is  extensive- 
ly cultivated.  The  mountdins  abound  with  wood,  and  in  the 
lordship  of  Schmalcalden  with  many  valuable  metals  and  mine* 
rals.  The  population  is  540,000,  a  majority  of  whom  are  Calvin- 
ists.  The  guvernmeut  is  a  monarchy  limited  by  the  states,  which 
consist  of  the  prelates,  the  nobles  and  the  representatives  of  the 
towns  and  peasants.  The  title  of  the  sovereign  is  ^^  Elector  uf 
Hesse,  and  grand  duke  of  Fulda." 

Chief  Towns  ]  Cassel^  the  capital,  is  in  the  northern  part  efthe 
electorate,  on  the  Fulda.  it  contains  18,000  inhabitants.  FiiUsi 
the  capital  of  tbe  territory  from  which  the  sovereign  takes  the 
title  of  grand  duke,  is   on  ihe  river  Fulda,  and  contaios  IM^ 
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iDhahitanU.  Hannu,  ihf.  largest  manufacturing  Ion  n  aod  Ihe 
chiercommfTiiiil  piace  orHes'-e'Cassei,  is  ^iiualed  on  the  Km^iig 
Out  Tar  Trom  il^  juncUun  with  ihe  Maine,  13  miles  E  ot  tTauk- 
fnrl-un-tti«-M'iinc,  in  tlie  midst  «f  noe  ol'ttie  mosi  Tcrlile  distncla 
ID  Ueimanj'.  II  contains  11^,000  inhabjunia-  ScknaicalUcn,  tbe 
cegiilnl  ufllie  lnrdi>liip  of  Ibe  same  name,  a  bb  miles  ^s-L.  ol'Ca*- 
ael,  in  lai.  50°  47'  N  ion.  10°  liG' h.  JHo rfcur^,  on  Ihe  Lahu, 
4&  miles  S.  W.  of  Cuanel,  has  a  university  anil  ij,biM  iiihal>- 
itants. 

IV.  He^aE'lloMBtiHQ'  This  is  a  small  principaMt;,  conlaiaiog 
only  I3!£  v^u^ire  mile*  and  20,000  jnbabitantf.  and  belun^^iiiff,  with 
the  title  ai  landgrave,  to  a  jonnger  branch  of  the  fsmilj'  ol  Het»e- 
Darmstadt.  binall  a^  it  i',  hanever,  it  consists  dI  ino  detached 
Iprritories,  vix.  the  county  of  Homburg,  lyiti^  en  the  t-aat 
aide  oJtbt!  Khine.  8  or  9  miles  N.  orFrahkfort.nn-lhv-Alaine,  nnd 
the  lord»hi|i  of  ATeisenheiro  situitted  weal  nf  the  Khine,  betueeh 
Ibe  Bavarinn  circle  of  Ihe  Kiiine  and  tbe  Hrus'ian  teiritories- 

V.  Mec^lenburc.  This  termor^  is  bonnde'l  N.  by  Ibe  Balticf 
£.  and  S.  by  the  I'msaian  stales ;  S.  W.  by  the  kingdom  of  [jaa- 
orer,  from  which  it  is  separ.iled  by  ihe  Elbe  ;  and  W.  by  the 
dntchj  of  Liiuenburg  and  tii6  territory  of  the  free  city  ol  I.ui  eck> 
ll  it  ditided  into  iw<'  grand  dvtchies,  which  are  named,  alter  their 
princifial  towns,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenbnr^-Slre- 
lilz-  ihp  luimcr,  which  is  much  the  liirgi'A,  cnnlams  1,;t28 
sqnare  miles  and  358,000  inhabitant";  Ihe  Iatter,'9u2  oquaie 
miles  and  71,709  inhabitauta.  The  principal  production  is  com 
•f  w>iich  Censiderahle  quaulnies  are  exported  The  inbabi- 
lams  aie  almosl  entirely  Lutherans.  The  principal  ti/wn*  in 
Mei klenbui^-^chwerin  are,  AcAarrin,  which  lies  on  the  west  side 
of  a  lake  of  tbe  same  name,  60  miles  L,  of  Hambuig,  and  ci^o- 
Uins  8,500  inhabitant!. i  and  Roiiock,  on  the  VVamnn,  S  m>les 
from  its  mouth,  a  place  of  nourishing  trade,  with  a  univenity 
and  13,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  in  Mecklt-nburg-Strplilz 
is  Strtliit,  which  lies  in  the  S.  C.  part  of  Ihe  territory,  near  ihe 
Fru:4Eian  boundary. 

\  I-  The  Dulchy  of  Kjiss*c-  This  territory  lies  io  the  wesi  of 
Germany,  and  is  buuntjed  N.  by  a  part  of  Prussia;  E  by  Hrsse* 
Casarl,  Hosse-Homl'iirg,  anil  Hesse-Darmaiadt;  S.  by  Hei>se-Darm- 
■tadt,  and  W.  by  a  pun  oi  Pruii!<ia,  from  which  it  i:>  separated  bjr 
the  river  Ithme.  The  area  is  estimated  at  8,225  'quare  niilei. 
The/ace  nf  iht  cnuairy  Is  mountainous  and  hilly-  The  riv<r»  are 
the  Rhine,  the  Maine  and  (be  Labn.  The  caliare  of  Ihe  vine 
and  the  rt;aring  of  cattle  form  the  cbiefemploymeDia  of  the  inhab- 
itants. The  population  is  302,767,  of  whom  aboul  one  half  are 
FrotestanlH  and  one  half  Cnibolica.  Tbe  power  of  the  sove- 
reign IS  limited  by  ihc  states. 

VII.  The  Orand  Dutchy  of  OLDSNBtnui  lies  in  the  N.  W.  part 
af  Gornmiij',  and  is  bounded  N.  iiy  ihe  German  ocean  ;  E.  by 
Hanovt-r  and  the  territory  of  ihe  free  city  of  Bremen;  S.  and  W. 
by  H;inovcr.  The  Weser  formx  part  af  the  pastern  boundarj. 
There  are  hoides,  two  small  detached  territories,  Ti£  1.  The 
53 
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principality  ofEiitin,  l^'inga  little  north  of  Lubec  and  snrrovnided^ 
on  all  sides  by  (he  dntchy  of  Holstein,  and  2.  the  lordship  of  Bir- 
Vcenfeld,  lying  west  of  the  Rhine,  along  the  Nahe,  near  the  bound- 
ary between   the  Bavarian   circle  of  the  Rhine  and  the  ProAtjan 
territory.     The   area   of  the  whole  is  estimated  at  2.640  square 
miles,  of  which   the  principality  of  Eutin  contains  1^00  and  the 
lordship  of  Birkenfeld  170.     The  surface  of  Oidenburgr  |>rDperii 
level,  and  nenr  the  coast  so  low  that  dikes  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent inund;ition   from   the  sea.     The   |>rincipa!  prodactions  are 
horses,  cattle,  flax,  hemp  and  hops.     The  population  is  21 7,769r 
The  prevailing   religion  is  the   Lutheran.     The    power  of  the 
grand  duke  is   as   yet  (1820)  unlimited,   be  having  deUyed  to 
convoke   a   representative   assembly,   though    bound   to  do  so. 
Oldenburg,  the  capital,  is  on  the  river  Hunte,  76  miles  W.  S,  W. 
of  Hamburg,  and  contains  5,000  uihabitants. 

VIII.  The  Dutchy  of  Bruxswick  consists  chiefly  of  two  de- 
tached territories  lying  hetween  the  two  divisions  of  the  ProssiaB 
dominions,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  which  also  forms  the  boundary  of  both  divisioos 
on  the  north,  and  of  the  western  division  on  the  south.  l*he 
area  of  the  whole  is  estimated  at  1,562  square  miles.  The  north- 
ern division  is  level  and  has  a  fertile  soil ;.  the  southern  divisien 
lies  partly  on  tha  Hartz,  and  is  rich  only  in  minerals.  The/Mp«- 
lation  is  209,600,  prhicipally  Lutherans.  The  power  of  the  sove- 
reign is  limited  by  the  states. 

Chief  Towns.]  Brunswick^  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Ock- 
er,  a  branch  of  ihe  AUer.  It  has  30,000  inhabitants  and  •  col- 
lege with  20  professors.  The  manufactures  are  numerous^  and 
the  trade  extensive,  particularly  at  the  great  Brunswich  faiifr 
which  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  and  next  to  those  of  LeipsicaDd 
Frankfort  are  the  most  important  in  Germany.  IVolfenbntUl^  on 
the  Ocker,  7  miles  8.  of  Brunswick,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Brunswick^  has  7,000  inhahitants. 

IX.  The  Grand  Dutchy  of  Saxe-VVeimar  consists  of  aeveral 
detached  territories  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  the  larf^evt  of 
which  lies  on  the  Saale,  and  is  surrounded  by  8axe-Gotha,  the 
Pru<<sian  territories,  and  Schwa rtzburg-Rudolstadt.  The  whole 
contains  1,450  square  miles  and  201,000  inhabitants,  who  ira 
principally  Lutherans.  The  title  nt  the  sovereign  is  grand  dukei 
and  his  power  is  limited  by  the  stales,  without  whose  coosent  na 
law  can  be  made  and  no  taxes  levied. 

Chief  Towns.]  H^eimar^  the  capital,  is  on  the  Urn,  a  branch  of 
the  Saale,  46  miles  S.  W.  of  Leipsic.  It  is  telehrated  as  a  seat  of 
literature,  owing  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  grand  ducal  fam- 
ily. The  palace  of  the  grand  duke  contains  a  library  uf  100,000 
volumes,  a  cabinet  of  medals,  a  museum,  and  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ingfs.  Jena^  on  the  Saale,  is  celebrated  for  its  university,  which 
has  more  than  .30  professors  and  GOO  students,  and  also  for  the 

frcat  battle  of  the    14th  October  1806  between  the  French  and 
russians.  in  which  the  former  were  victorious.     The  population' 
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u  &,00e.  Kitenaeh,  10  mWe^W.  of  Weimar,  in  one  oftbc  Oelncli- 
ed  Cen-ilories  of  the  gmad  itulcliy,  contains  8,000  iiihal)it»DU. 

X'  Tite  Dulchy  of  SaietGotiu  cunsi^U  of  two  priacipalilie« 
nearly  equal  in  extent.  I.  The  priDoipalily  of  Golhj,  whicb  is 
xqrrouDrled  by  Ihe  Priiisiao  Ktate<<,  Smte-Weirnar,  SchiVHrlzburg- 
Rudol^udl,  Sase-Meinungen  aod  tf^a^-Cniisel ;  and  2.  The  princi- 
palily  of  Altenbiirg,  whicb  is  made  up  uf  scverul  dctacbed  terrt- 
lorJKs,  the  lai^esi  of  which  lies  on  the  PleJis  and  ii^nrrounded  by 
the  kiagdutn  of  Sattony,  .tke  PruMian  Jiiutes,  Sitse-Weiaiar  iind 
Keusa.  Tbo  whole  rlulcby  contains  1 1811  square  milci.  anil  IB6,6Q£ 
ioh'rth(lanl4,  a  majuritj  of  wboiu  are  Liillwritus.  The  power  of 
Uie  iluke  is  lirnirt-d  by  a  diet.  Gotha,  the  capital,  i.4  31  miles  W. 
of  Weimar.  The  cas'le,  id  which  the  di^«  tetuile*,  containii  u 
library  of  l}0,000  volumes.  Pupulation  11,600.  Mnburg^  the 
-capitnl  of  tbe  principality  a{  the  same  name,  is  on  the  PleiMe,  !iO 
niil*4  S.  of  Leift^ic.  My]  canlaiiia  10,000  inhabitants. 

JCI.  The  Dulcby  of  s«xe-CoiivnG  cobsmI*  principally  of  three 
territories  detached  IVoai  each  other.  I.  The  principality  ofCo- 
bun^  which  w  surrouode'l  by  Bavaria,  Saxe  Meinungeo,  Kudobtadl 
and  8aKe-Hil<)bur(-bauspn.  9.  The  principality  of  >aalfeld,  which 
lie.i  between  Rii.-lolsliJt  ami  Rens't.  3.  The  newly-acqoired  lord- 
ship of  BMumbuMer,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Khine,  between  tha 
Bavarian  circle  of  (be  Rhii>«,  the  PramiaD  terriiaries.  and  ibe 
small  dislricli  belonging  to  Oldenburg  and  Hesse  Moinbiirg. 
These  three  divisions  are  nearly  equal  in  enient  and  population, 
and  contain  in  all  594  square  miles  and  80,013  inhabitants.  The 
prrvailint;  religion  is  the  Lutheran  in  Ibe  two  ^rat  division^  and 
Roman  Catholic  in  the  lordship  of  Baumhulder.  Coiiirj-,  the 
capital,  is  on  the  llz.  a.  Iiranch  of  the  Maine,  aad  contains  7000  in- 
habitants. SaalfeUI,  on  the  Saale,  20  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Coburg, 
contains  3,100  inhabttaat!>. 

Xli.  The  Outchy  of  Sake-Meinungcn  consists  of  two  separate 
territories,  Ihe  largest  of  which  lies  along  the  Werraaod  the  B^ 
varian  boundary,  and  tbe  other  in  the  Thuriogerwald  between 
Saxe-Cobiirg  and  Rudolstadt.  Together  they  contain  400  s<iaare 
miles  uid  51,400  inhabitants,  jl/nnun^ea,  (he  capital,  is  oa  th« 
Werra,  and  contains  4,200  inhabiianls. 

Xin.  The  Dutchy  of  Saxb-Hildbuhchauscm  lies  on  Ihe  walk 
side  of  tbe  Thuringerwald,  around  the  sources  of  tbe  Werra.  It 
contains  SiO  square  miles  and  27,706  inbabilanU.  Hildburghamtn, 
the  capital,  is  on  the  Werra,  20  miles  N.  Vr.  ef  Ceburg  and  coB' 
tains  2,500  inhabitaals. 

XIV.  The  ScHWAaTzBUKQ  Princifauties.  These  are,  1. 
SehTvarlzbarg-RudnUtadt,  which  lies  on  the  sides  of  the  Thuringer- 
wald,  and  i*  surrounded  by  tbe  Prussian  territories  and  tbe  domin* 
ions  of  the  hou^e  of  Saie.  It  contains  484  square  miles  and 
53,937  inbiibilanls.  R'lilolsladt,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  Saale, 
and  rontains  4,11)0  inhabitants.  2.  Schttarixburn  Sondtrthauttn 
lies  further  north,  nnd  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Pnissian  teo- 
ritorie:).     It  contains  50G  square  mitei,  aad43)ll7uibabit4Bta. 
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XV.  Lippe-Detmold.    This  prinrip;ilitv  lies  sonth  of  the  Weser^ 
on  the  l'onIiT:«  of  llie  kiiigclom  o>   llsmover  and  the  Wfslern  di?i-^ 
sion    of  the  PniMsian  <itRl^<^.     it  coniaiii*   440   square  rriile%  and 
6l).0')3  inhnbiiants.     Det'oold^  the  captal,  contains  2,400  inbab- 
itants. 

XV\.  ScnAUi;NBURG-LippF.,  a  principality  composed  of  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Schaiien^urg  and  Lippe,  lies  principally  on  the 
north  ^id«>  of  the  Weser,  and  is  almost  surrounded  \»y  tke  king* 
dom  of  Hanover.  It  contains  220  square  miles  and  24,000  in- 
habitants. 

XVII.  The  Principality  of  Anhalt  is  wholly  surrounded  by  the 
Prussian  dominions.  The  £ibe  passes  through  it,  and  here  receiYes 
the  Mulda  and  the  Saale.  The  surface  is  almost  entiivly  level 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Anhalt  is  at  present  divided  into  three  pait% 
belonging  to  three  different  branches  of  the  reigpiiing  family,  and 
each  division  is  called  a  dutchy,  and  takes  it^*  name  from  its  prin- 
cipal to^'n.  I.  Anhalt'Dts9au  contains  374  square  miles  and 
52,947  inhabitants.  Dessau^  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  Molda  n^ar 
it'<  j'TUCtion  with  the  Elbe,  and  contains  1^,200  inhabitants.  2.  Aih 
huh  Bemburg  contains  352  squat e  miles  and  37,046  inhabitants. 
Bembiirg^  the  principal  t«»wn,  is  on  the  Saale  and  contains  4,900 
inhabitants.  3.  Anhalt-Cnthen  contains  330  square  miles  aad 
32,i54  inhabitants.  Cothen^  the  chief  town,  contains  5,200  iio- 
habitants. 

XVII I.  The  Principality  of  Reuss.  This  territory  lies  on  the 
Saale  and  the  Elster,  and  is  surrounded  by  Saxony«  Bavaria  and 
the  territories  of  the  Saxe  dutchies.  It  contains  629  square 
miles  and  74,460  inhabitants.  The  princes  of  ReuSA  are  of  a  very 
old  family,  repeatedlv  divided  and  subdivided  into  lesser  branches. 
At  present  it  consists  of  two  principal  lines,  the  elder  and  the 
younger.  I  The  elder  or  Reiisa-Greitz  linf  possesses  154  squnre 
milns  and  22,255  inhabitants.  Greitz,  the  chief  town,  has  5«000  in- 
habitants. 2.  The  ynung-er  line  is  subdivided  into,  a.  The  ScMeiU 
line.  b.  The  Lobenstein-Lobcnstein  line.  c.  The  Lobensttin-Khtri" 
dorfWue.  d.  The  Gera  line,  which  is  now  extinct!  .All  these  take 
their  names  from  the  principal  townfe.  The  four  branches  of  the 
yount^er  line  posse-iS  475  square  miles  and  52,205  inhabitants,  and 
are  too^ether  entitled  to  only  one  vote  in  the  general  assembly  at 
the  diet  of  Frankfort 

XIX.  TbA  Principality  .>f  Wxldfxk  consists  of  the  counties  of 
Wnldeck  and  Pyrmont;  the  former  of  which  lies  between  Heswe- 
Cassel  and  the  Prussian  territor  rs,  and  the  latter,  near  the  We- 
ser.  between  Lippe-Dptmold  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
WaMeck  contain<>  477  square  miles  and  51,877  inhabitants. 

XX.  HoHENZoLLERN  is  a  Small  principality  in  the  S.  W.  of  Ge^ 
many,  on  l»oth  sides  of  thp  Danube,  and  surrrounded  by  Wirtem- 
b«'rgand  Baden.  It  is  divided  bet*veen  two  branches  of  the  rei?n>- 
ino:  family  into,  1.  llohmzollern'Sigmaringen^  whith  contains  440 
square  miles  and  35,360  inhabitants.  2.  flohemollern'Htekingeii^ 
which  contains  110  square  miles  and  14,500  inhabitants. 
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XXI.  The  Principalil 
fare  it  «n(er<the  lake  of  i 
S.  hy  ihe  AiiMriaa  terht 
fci540  iob&bitaDU. 


FREE  CITIES. 

I  //amfrur^,  the  grpateat  commercial  city  in  Germany,  ftands 
on  the  norlti  bank  <jI'  (he  Elbe,  Hbout  80  miles  from  itK  muuth- 
The  Kibe,  expanded  by  Ihe  tide,  is  here  from  3  to  6  miles  broad, 
and  receive!  Irom  the  north  the  Alster,  which  flows  into  it,  aAer 
formintr  a  basin  and  si'vedtt  ishioHs  within  the  ciiy.  Humbiii^  cov- 
en a  large  extent  01'  grniind,  but  nearly  a  third  of  ihe  space  in- 
cl'ided  by  the  wallx  is  occupied  by  canab,  piers,  and  the  hatin 
formed  bv  the  Alsler.  The  slreels  of  the  town  are  narrow, 
crowded  and  irreifular,  and  the  houses  awkwiird  and  old-feshioD- 
cd.  Several  manafiiciures  are  proiieculed  here  to  a  great  extent, 
parlicularlj'  the  refining  of  sugar,  and  the  printing  of  cotton,  lioea 
and  handkerchiefs.  The  foreign  trade  extends  to  aln'ost  every 
parr  of  tbe  wurtd,  The  inlenmt  trade,  by  mcnnt^  of  the  Elbe, 
extend*  lu  Saxony,  nnd  fven  to  Bohemia,  There  is  mIso  a  canal 
frnm  the  Alster  to  tJie  Truvc,  which  opens  a  commiioicatioD  witb 
(he  Baltic. 

The  esl:i'ilished  religion  in  Hamburg  is  Lutheran,  but  complete 
toleration  prevails.  The  government  is  an  aristocracy,  checked 
bv  Ihe  authority  of  the  citizens  at  large.  I'he  ariMocralic  part 
consists  of  tha  senate  to  the  numl'cr  uf  28,  who  receive  an  annual 
salary,  and  consiiluie  the  executive  power.  They  have  no  he- 
reditiiry  right,  but  they  have  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
members.  The  citizens  act  by  delegation.  The  senate  alone 
can  propose  a  law,  its  adoption  or  rejection  rests  with  the  repre- 
sentatiies  ot  the  citizen".  The  territory  of  Hamburg  contains 
14l>  s()uarc  miles  It  consists  of  Ihe  citv  and  a  small  dixlrict  lying 
aroun.l  it,  of  the  loivn  and  bailiwic  of  Cuxhaveh,  at  ihe  month  of 
the  Elbe,  iind  several  villages  scattered  in  the  dulchf  of  Holstein. 
The  population  is  I3!),[l00,of  whom  115,000  are  wi'thin  the  city. 
Hamburg  is  connected  with  Frankfort,  Lubeck  and  Bremen,  in 
some  commercial  regulations ;  und  they  still  retain  the  old  name  ot 
Ijanse-lown-. 

2.  Bremin  is  54  miles  S.  W.  of  Hambiinr,  on  the  Weser,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  Iwo  piirt-:,  called  ihe  old  and  new  towns, 
both  of  whii-h  are  forliaed.  The  harbor  is  at  a  place  called  Elfs- 
Icth,  6  miles  nearer  the  sea.  The  trade  of  Bremen  is  eitentive, 
and  is  in  part  founded  on  ils  manufactures  of  refined  sugar,  cotton 
and  woollen  c1oth<,  kc.  but  chieHy  on  the  exportation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  countries  lying  on  the  Weser,  and  the  importation  of 
such  fori>i<rn  j^ood^  as  Und  a  market  in  these  parts  of  Germany. 
The  territory  of  Bremen  contains  77  square  miles,  and  48,500  in- 
habitants, of  whom  37,700  are  nitbin  the  cily. 
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3.  Frankfort'Ott'the'J^aine^  now  the  permanent  seat  of  the  C^ei^ 
mariic  diet,  is  sitaated  on  both  sides  of  the  Maine,  about  20  miles 
.above  its  influx  into  the  Rhine.  Frankfort  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  most  of  its  outworks  are  now  converted  into  gardens  and 
promenades.  The  commerce  of  the  town  is  very  extensive,  and 
is  jQ^reatly  promoted  by  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  at 
well  as  by  the  two  great  fairs  held  here  annually  in  spring  and 
autumn,  at  which  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  and  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  are  offered  for  sale.  The  territory  of  Frankfort  contains 
110  f>quare  miles,  and  47,850  inhabitants,  of  whom  41,000  are 
within  the  city.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Lutheran.  There 
are,  however.  8,000  or  9,000  Jews,  who  formerly  lived  in  a  sep* 
arate  quarter  of  the  city,  blocked  up  at  one  end,  and  regularly 
ahut  at  night,  but  they  are  now  allowed  to  live  in  other  parts  of 
the  town,  though  not  yet  entirely  exempted  from  vexatious  treaW 
ment. 

4.  Lubeck  is  36  miles  N.  E.  of  Hamburg,  on  the  Trave,  a  navi- 
gable river  which  joins  the  Baltic  about  8  miles  below.  Its  har- 
bor is  properly  at  Travemunde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
ships  drawing  more  than  10  feet  water  discharge  part  of  their 
cargo.  The  trade  of  Lubeck  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
corn  from  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  import  of  wine  and  Brit- 
ish manufactures ;  the  whole  to  no  great  amount,  Hamburg  hav- 
ing great  advantages,  from  its  easier  access  to  the  ocean,  and  more 
extensive  communication  with  the  interior.  The  territory  of  Lu- 
beck contains  120  square  miles,  and  40,650  inhabitaDts,  of  whom 
2a,d00  are  in  the  city.    The  prevailing  religioi;i  is  the  Lutheras. 


PRUSSIA, 


Siiitation  and  Extent']  The  Prussian  states  consist  prmcipaUy 
of  two  territories,  entirely  detached  from  each  other.  The  easW 
'em  and  much  the  largest  division  is  bounded N.  by  the  Baltic;  E. 
by  Russia  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland ;  S.  by  Austria,  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  Saxe  dutchies ;  and  W.  by  Hess^ 
•Cassel,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Mecklenburg.  The  westers 
division  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Netherlands  and  Hanover;  E.  by 
Waldeck,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nasiiau,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  the  Bava- 
rian circle  of  the  Rhine ;  S.  by  France,  and  VV.  by  the  Nether- 
lands There  is  besides,  the  canton  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland! 
which  is  subject  to  Prussia.  The  eastern  division  contains  87,169 
square  miles,  the  western  division  18,271,  and  the  canton  of  Neuf- 
chatel 330;  in  all,  105,770. 

Diviiions.]  Prussia  was  divided,  by  a  decree  of  20th  April  18t&, 
into  10  provinces,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  ioto  two  or 


more  gOTcrniDPnts,  which  tl«rJTe  their  naoiei  from  their  chief 
Iowms.  Thcnunibfrr  nl'govemmsati' is  28,  and  each  is  subdifided 
iolo  H,  ID,  12  lir  mure  diatricU. 


ProTincM.  gq,  roilct.    Popnii 

U  East  Prusiia,    15,884      855,! 

2.  WVsl  Pni*Bia,  10,373      660,128 

3.  Hrundenbui^,   15,411    1,191,121 


4.  I'oi 

t.  Silesia, 


^■  Saxony, 
■     -rphalia 


S6f),836 
15,400  2,0n^S7 

7,040  b44Ml 
10,186   1,148,041 

7,8^2      991,899 


tq.  m.    ChwCtownt. 

Konigiberg. 

Dantzic. 

Berlin. 

Steliin. 

Brest  All, 

I'cieeii. 

Magdeburg;. 

Manster, 

Coldgne, 

AiX-la-Chapclte 


Tolal, 


105,776  9,904, S 


Pact  of  the  Covntry.']  The  eastern  diviMon  fonnf  an  extensive 
flnin,  skirted  on  tls  southern  border  by  the  high  Suiletic  moun- 
tains in  .Silpsia,  and  in  the  pravincc  oCSaxooy  by  the  Thurin^er- 
wald  and  the  Hartx.  The  western  division  is  traversed  by  rang'es 
•f  rou^h  hills  »nd  mountains,  particularly  in  the  (larl  on  the  ea^'t 
side  of  the  Rhine.  Along  the  const  of  the  Baltic,  in  Pomerauia, 
the  land  is  so  low  that  dikes  are  necessary  to  protect  the  country 
from  inundation. 

Sea-cnnst.]  The  Bnltie  washes  th«  northern  coast  for  more 
than  400  miles,  and  in  this  distance  receives  several  considerable 
rivers.  At  the  mnulhs  of  all  (lie  jirincipul  rivers  there  are  lai^c 
lahes  or  bodies  of  fresh  wiiter  called  llajfi,  which  communicate 
-with  the  Baltic  through  narrow  straits.  The  tirst  is  the  Ktiriiche 
JIaff,  on  the  coast  of  East  Prussia  at  the  month  of  the  Niemeu, 
It  is  70  miles  long  and  30  broad,  and  is  separated  from  Ihe  Baltic 
by  a  long  narrow  tract  of  land,  but  communicates  with  it  through 
a  narrow  strait  at  Memel.  2.  Tiie  Fritcht  Huff,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula,  ii  70  miles  lontr  and  14  broad,  and  communicates 
with  the  Baltic  through  a  nnrrcw  strait  ai  Pillaii.  3.  The  Uaffr 
■ometimes  called  the  Sleiliit  Hajf.  on  the  cnast  of  Pomerania.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  communicates  with  the  Baltic  ihrougb 
three  straits  formed  by  the  islands  of  Wotito.  and  Usedom  and  Ibe 
•bore. 

Rivtr>.'\  The  principal  rivers,  beginning  in  the  east,  are., 
!■.  The  A"iemfrt  or  JI/.7I.*/,  which  rises  in  Russia,  and  flowing  N. 
of  W.  discharges  itself  into  the  Kurische  Half  through  two  monlhs- 
2.  The  yistttla,  which  rises  in  Austrian  Siltsia,  in  the  Carpaibian 
mountain',  ami  after  passing  by  the  free  city  of  Cracow,  flows- 
through  Galicia  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  enters  Prus- 
■Ja.  Dear  the  city  of  Thorn,  whence  it  proceeds  in  n  northerly  d^ 
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rection  till  it  divides  itself  into  two  arms  ;  the  eastPin  arm  imder 
the  name  of  the   Nogat,  falls  int6  tlie  Friscbe  Haff  neai  ElluDgi 
while  the  western  divides  itself  into  two  nr  w  arms,  one  of  which, 
taming  to  the  right,  discharges  itself  also  mto  the  Frische    haff, 
and  the  other  turning  to  the  left«  passes  by  Danizig  to  the  baaic. 
Its  most  important  tributaries,  are  the  Drewem^  wbich  joins  jl  4 
mile?  above  Thorn,  and  the  Brahe^  which  falls  into  it  a  little  be- 
low that  city.     3.  The   Oder^  which  is  almttst  wholiy  a  Prussian 
river,  rises  in  Moravia,  and  flowing  in  a  N.  W  direction  through 
iSiletiia,  Brandcnbuvg.and   Pomerania,  discharges  itself  into  ihe 
Half  or  Stettin  HafT,  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  during  Df-arly  the 
whole  of  which   it  is  navigable.     It  passes  by  Ratibur,  Oppein, 
Breslau,  Frankfort,  Custrin  and  Stettin.     Its  principal  tributarv  u 
the    Warta  or  fVarthe^  which  rises  near  the  free  city  of  Cmcow, 
and  after  running  at  fin^t  in  a  northerly  direction  through  the  new 
kingdom  of  Poland,  turns  to  the  west  and  entering  Prussia,  passes 
through  the  provinces  of  Posen  and  Brandenburg,  rect^iv^s  the 
Netze  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Oder  at  Cutitrin.    4.  1  he  Ltbe 
comes  from  Saxony  and  flowing  through  the  kingdom  in  a  .\.  VV. 
direction  passes  into  Hanover,  after  having  received   in   its  pro- 
gress the  Schwartz  Elster  or  Black  EUter  ;  the  Mulde^  which  joins 
it  in  Anhalt ;  the  Saale,  one  of  whose  tributaries  is  the   ^i  kite  El' 
star  ;  and  the  Havel^  whose  principal  tributary  is  the  Sprte^  winch 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxon},  and  dowitig 
north  passes  by  Berlin  and  joins  the  Havel  at  Spandau.     5.  The 
Rhine  passes  from  S.  E.  to  N.  VV.  through  the  heart  of  the  great 
western  division  of  Prussia,  and  in  its  progress  ^eceive^  the  Aaht ; 
the  Moselle^  which  comes  trom  France  and  beiner  joined  by  the 
Sarre  near   Treves,    falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz  ;  the  Sieg^ 
which  joins  it  two  miles  below  Bonn  ;  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe. 

The  otherconsiderablc  rivers  Hrc,  the  Pregdy\  navigable  siream, 
which  falls  into  the  Frische  Hafl*,  a  little  helcw  Konig^berg  ;  the 
Stolpe^  the  Wipper  and  the  Persante^  which  fall  directly  into  ibe 
Baltic,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula  Hud  the  Oiler  after  a 
short  course  ;  and  the  Ucker^  which  falls  into  the  Haff  or  Stettin 
Haffat  Uckermunde. 

Canals.\  The  principal  canals  are,  1.  The  Bromberg  canal, 
20  miles  long,  which  connects  the  Bra  he  with  the  Netze,  and  thus 
opens  a  communication  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Odc:r.  2.  The 
Fredcrick'lVitliam  or  Mullrose  canul^  15  miles  Ionic,  which  begins 
at  Newbriick  on  the  Spree  and  terminates  on  the  Oder^  a  luile 
above  Frankfort,  and  thus  connects  the  Oder  with  the  Elbe. 
3.  The  Finow  canals  24  miles  long,  which  connects  the  Oder 
with  the  Havel.  4.  The  Flaucn  canals  which  connects  the  Ha- 
vel with  the  Elbe,  and  shortens  the  navigation  between  Berlin  and 
Magdeburg. 

Soil  and  Productions.]  The  soil  in  the  eastern  division  is  for 
the  most  part  sandy  and  covered  with  heath,  but  there  are  also 
along  the  coasts  and  rivers  picti  murshcs  nnd  fertile  low  lands* 
Tho  woslern  division  has  mauv  tnicts  in  the  highest  degree  frrlile, 
intermixed  with  others  that  are  rocky  and   barren.     In  most  of 
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the  provinces  the  noil  is  htjrhly  culHv*te>l,  Imt  in  others,  parlirii- 
laHy  ill  thow  ea"!  of  Ih-  Oiior,  Ihp  n^riciiliure  ndmil-  of  mtrch 
improve menl-  Wheal,  on(«,  liitley  »iirf  pttlaoes  are  rai«f''l  in 
•oliicipnt  quantity  for  the  iup{ily  af  Ihr  connlry.  Flax,  hemp 
anil  tobacco  are  also  cullivateil,  bdl  iiui  to  Such  an  tsti'nt  n«  lo 
prevpn'  imporiatioo.  The  vne  llotiri*h>'S  in  the  weMern  Jriismo, 
alon^  Ihe  hacks  of  Ilie  Rhine,  the  Miiselle  anil  Ihc  Nahr'.  Callte 
am)  -heep  arc  raiieii  in  almost  all  Ihe  pr  ivincea,  hu(  the  hordes 
for  Ihe  caralry  are  imported  frnm  Kussia  itm)  HuUtein.  West- 
phalia hns  lonit  been  celebrated  for  it*  hnin°,  and  Pomerania  Air 
Its  poultry.  In  the  monotainous  districts  of  the  western  pfovinces 
and  in  the  Harts  are  found  iron,  copper,  lead,  vilrer  nnd  olher 
aiinerals.  S;ill  from  brine  springs  is  also  abundant  in  some  purta 
«f  Prnwisn  Saxony. 

Cftwjf  Townj.]  Berlin,  the  capilal  of  the  Prussian  slates,  and 
the  residence  of  ihe  hin^,  is  silunled  in  n  sanrly  plain  nn  loth 
■ides  of  the  Spree,  and  (<  one  of  (he  most  beautiful  cities  in  V.a- 
TOpe.  The  circumference  (if  its  walls  is  II  miles.  The  slieela 
are  for  Ihe  most  part  broid  and  siraiffht,  nnd  the  squares  regular 
and  spacious  and  adorned  iviih  numerous  elegant  buildini^.  Ber- 
lin is  indebted  for  its  chief  embellishments  to  the  celebrated 
IVederick  Ih  who  is  supposed  to  have  expended  yearly  in  the  itd- 
I»rorempnt  of  the  cily  400,00'*  dollars.  AmonK  the  most  rem»rk- 
able  public  b>iili|in^  is  the  royal  csstli-,  which  i?  ^10  ftt-t  locig  nnd 
476  hr.>nd.  In  it  i"  Ihe  kind's  lihrniy,  which  contains  npuanls  of 
SOO.fKK)  volumes.  The  city  is  highly  di8lingui*hed  for  its  nuino- 
factnres  :  the  principal  articles  are  silk,  Hoollen,  linen  and  rnlion 
goods.  Jewelry,  porcelain,  &c.  The  nuiiiher  of  manofactarere 
in  the  various  cslHblishments  is  about  16,000,  of  which  nnmber 
nearly  3.000  are  in  the  extensive  silk  manufaclones,  and  600  in 
the  royal  porcelain  manufactory.  The  popuUtion  has  irreally  b- 
creased  dnhng  the  last  ISOvenrs;  in  1661  it  was  onlv  6,600;  in 
1618  it  was  162,387,  or  incl'uilinglhe  military  188,486- 

Brtilau,  Ihe  capital  ol  Sile«in,  stands  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Oder,  at  the  influx  uf  the  small  river  Ohiau  which  r»ns  ihrongli 
the  town.  It  is  siirrounded  with  strong  walls  and  other  fortifica- 
tions. Breslnu  is  the  centre  uf  trade  for  the  whole  of  Silesia,  and 
the  manufacliires  of  the  town  employ  several  thousand  workmea. 
Four  fairo  are  held  here  annually.  The  population,  inctaJiif 
the  military,  is  76.813 

Konigsbrrg,  the  chief  town  in  Eaat-Pmssia,  is  on  the  Pregel,  4 
miles  from  its  meulh.  The  river  flows  from  east  to  west,  and 
approachei  the  city  in  two  arms,  which  join  and  form  a  small  ob- 
long island.  On  this  island  is  built  a  part  of  the  city,  and  (he  rest 
Atand^  opposite  to  it,  on  the  north  bank  of  (he  river.  The  hsusea 
have  their  foimdation*  on  piles  as  at  Amsterdam-  Konigsberf  is 
connected  with  the  interior  by  Ihe  Pregel.  and  carries  on  a  coti> 
•iderhle  Irade  wilh  foreign  counlries.     The  populatioi\is  63,t39. 

Danlnr.,  an  opulent  commercial  city  of  West  Prussia,  ii  situated 
on  Ihc  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about'6  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
is  surrounded  wilh  ramparts,  but  a  more  effectual  defence  coniicM 
54 
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in  the  power  of  laying  the  country  on  one  side  under  water,  aatf 
of  resisting  assailant?  on  thc>  other  i rum  fortified  heiglilK'  Ihe 
harbor  is  formed  hy  the  mouth  rf  the  Vistula,  and  is  also  deft-iided 
by  forts.  The  commerce  of  Dantzic  is  very  extentiive,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  export  of  corn,  potaf^h.  timher,  hemp,  flax,  &c 
from  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  the  import  of  merchandise  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.     The  population  is  52,821. 

Cologne^  in  the  province  of  Clever-Berg,  w  aitQatcd  in  a  flat 
country,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Hhine,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  close  to  the  river.  The  walls  have  a  number  oMow>^ 
ers,  and  form  a  circuit  of  nearly  7  miles  The  streets  are  in  gen- 
eral narrow,  winding  and  gloomy,  and  the  houses  ill-huilt.  Co- 
logne carries  on  cont^idcrahle  commerce,  and  is  relehrate«l  tArtbe 
manufacture  of  the  famous  Cologne  water.  The  populatioD  if 
61,938. 

Magdebitrg^  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  is  situated  id  a  very 
beautiful,  though  flat  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe.  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Germany,  and  in  the  citadel, 
which  stands  on  an  island  in  the  river,  are  shown  the  cells  where 
baron  Trenck  and  La  Fayette  were  successively  confined.  The 
manufactures  of  Magdeburg  furnish  the  basis  of  a  flourishing 
trade.     The  population  in  1817  was  35,448. 

Aix-larChaptlU<t  celebrated  for  its  warm  bathi,  and  for  two 
treaties  of  peace  concladed  here,  is  in  the  province  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  36  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Cologne.  It  was  long  the  favorite 
residence  of  Charlemagne,  and  for  some  time  the  capital  of  hi» 
empire.  It  is  now  distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  broad 
cloth  and  needles.    The  population  is  32,300. 

Stettin^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oderv60  miles  from  ita  oioiith, 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  consisting  principally  of  the  ezpefft 
of  the  manufactures  of  Silesia,  and  ihe  import  of  colonial  goods 
and  foreign  fabrics  required  by  that  province  as  well  as  by  Ber- 
lin and  some  other  towns  in  Brandenburg.  Vessels  of  more  than 
100  tons  are  obliged  to  stop  at  Swinemunde,  at  the  moath  of  the 
river.     The  population  is  25,000. 

Potsdam  is  15  miles  VV.  S.  W  of  Berlin,  on  the  noith  hank  of 
the  Havel,  which  here  spreads  its  water*  in  one  expanse  after 
another,  like  a  succession  of  small  lakes.  Potsdam  is  to  Berlio 
what  Versailles  is  to  Paris,  having  been  since  Ihe  close  of  the 
17th  century,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  conrt,  bm  indebted 
for  its  chief  improvements  to  Frederick  II.  The  streeta  are  reg- 
ular and  spacious,  antl  in  some  of  them  the  houses  resemble  rows 
of  palaces.  The  royal  palace  on  the  bank  of  the  Havel  is  a 
magnificent  structure.  The  town  is  surroonded  by  a  woll  and 
ditch;  the  population  in  1818  was  23,642. 

//n//f ,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  on  both  sides  of  the  Saale,  66 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Magdeburg,  is  chiefly  relebrated  for  ita  literary 
institutions,  particularly  its  university.  In  one  of  the  aaharbs  ii 
the  orphan-house,  and  Canstein^s  establishment  for  printiinr  (he 
Scriptures^  erected  in  1712,  which  is  said  to  have  produced  aince 
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*li»t  tiBKtneiriy  1,000.000  reslam^nta,  and  2,000,000  bil.Ics.  Ppp- 
fllatir.n.  mclwl'n^  Iii<'  su'urbs  26,000. 

Fninkfnrt-nn-tkn-O-ltr  is  a  place  of  considerable  Iradp,  having 
thrne  anDonl  fairr.  It  conlRiDx  ]5,4&3  inhabiiauls.  KIbiiig,  near 
the  mouth  offhe  Nogai  or  eaolprn  arm  of  the  Vistula, 3U  miles 
S.  E.  uC  TlntitKic,  f  xporl^  largo  quantities  ot'  Prussian  iinil  Polish 
produCK.  It  contains  13,000  inhabilantH.  Stniliuad  is  a  commer- 
cial town  on  llie  sirail  which  separates  the  island  uf  Rugea  from 
(h^  main  land,  and  cnnlaina  I  A, 876  inhabilanU  Erfurt,  on  the 
GiTH,  tamilf!  W,  of  Weimar,  i*  in  a  territory  almost  detached 
from  the  re"!  of  the  Pm-sian  diminion^,  aud  conlaintt  18,tK)0  jo- 
hHliilanls.  Witlmberg.  on  the  Kibe.  60  miles  N.  nf  Dresden,  i« 
celebrated  as  the  residence  ofMsrlm  Luther,  and  in  one  of  the 
churches  lie  his  remains  and  Iho«e  of  Melanclhon.  A'auinburg, 
S8  miles  W.  S.  \V.  of  Leijiwc,  has  two  yearly  fairs-  Population 
!«,U00. 

Cablrittr  \*  in  a  delig'btful  cnunirv  at  the  conQueoce  of  the 
Hmelleand  Rhine,  oppoHiie  thr  fortresoof  Ehrenbreltslein.  The 
eilnation  is  highly  fnviiral>h-  fttr  trade,  as  it  ban  a  direct  inter- 
cniiree  with  France  by  Ihp  Mrnelle,  and  with  Germany  and  Swll- 
zerland  by  the  Hhitie.  The  p<i|iul;ilinn  is  10,51W.  iMuttlihrf, 
«n  (be  Rhine,  20  miles  h^lt-i*  CoIi.Erne,  contains  19,000  inhabi- 
tants. ,Afuni(rr,  nn  the  'mall  river  A^t.  altooi  6  milef  from  its 
junction  wi'h  the  F.ms,  contains  I  j.OOO  inhabitants.  Trcrw,  on 
the  Moiielk.  Um  12.750  inhabitant^.  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  14 
mile*  aliove  Cologne,  has  a  uiiver^ity  evtablifbed  in  1818  and 
JO.OiiO  inbabitanta  Cttvtf.  in  the  province  of  Clevcs-Bei^,  is  ■ 
Tiea'lr  bnill  town  i\  miles  from  the  iie^t  I  ank  of  the  Kbine,  rofl- 
tninine  f^OOl)  inbabitHots.  Elbrr/M.  20  miles  N.  £.  uf  Cologne, 
is  eitensivelv  engaged  in  mnnufaclurcs  of  various  kinds.  Popu- 
]ali»n  18.000. 

Pnsen  the  capilxl  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the 
Wartn,  144  miles  R.  of  Berlin,  and  contains  22.700  inhabitants. 
TAorn,  on  the  Vistula,  70  miles  fi.  of  Danizic.  is  famous  as  tbe 
birth-place  of  Copernicus.     It  contains  9Ji(M  intini'ilants. 

Eduealioit.\  In  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  Prussia 
hotd.s  a  hiph  rank  nmong  the  Europwin  stales.  There  lean  acad- 
emy nf  Bciencps  a(  Kerlin,  established  bv.prederickll.  and  associ- 
alioo'  of  H  similar  nature,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  estal  l.shed 
in  most  of  ihe  ^reat  towns.  The  most  celebrated  universities  are 
at  Halle,  Berlin,  Br<>slau  and  Knnigsherg;  and  in  many  other 
towns  (hero  are  colleges  or  higher  schools  for  instruction  in 
mathematics  and  the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  I'he  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Brandenburg,  Saiony,  and  part  of  Prussia  prop- 
er are  numerous  and  in  general  well  cndurted. 

Papatatinn  and  fleWifinn.]  The  popula'ion  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  1818.  according  to  Hassel  has  1U,I64,&49,  of  nhlcli 
number  60.800  were  in  Neufchntel.  ami  250,000  in  ibe  army, 
Tbe  prevailmg  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  luil  rl<^i1  nf  the  royal  fam- 
ily is  Calvinialic.  All  sects  enjoy  equal  rigbt".  Tic  numl'(  r  of  the 
principal  denominations  a  few  years  since,  was  as  follows  ;  Lu- 
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tberani  6,l«M>WiC>t«f">>t*  350,000,  Pathiftci.  WflftflttP^ Jmw 

T6,0U0.     In  the   year  1SI7  Ifae   LdthenM  apd  Ckhrilliili  atHm 


prnHian  lUte*  >greed  (o  Ibjt  Hide  tbeir  diitinsaiihi 
ibH  to  unite  in  ase  body  under  the  dmidv  or  EvibmI 
ti«nik    Tbia  praiteworthy  eumple  will  probcUf  ba 


teveni  of  the  PniteilBBt  Mutes. 
G(rQ«r«ntM(.|    rnwria  twd  fen— riy  ■  fpuwlatlf  hi^<^» 
leofulKtw    The  powenuidp^ilflSWordwBMiitr 


,  der  then^nwol 


Mpmiwfwo 
were  alw  *ct7  cxteniiT*.  Bj  dcgivM  the  poiMr  a£  th*  timm, 
icing  vith  tb«  vigor  of  «nity  nd  cooceiitratioB,  i»d»ei)<  .tWiii 
the  ariatocrwy ;  rad  the  wtci»%b  fiwMl  dmm  to  emadttt  4hi 
public  boaineia  vritbvtit  Ibe  bteirevtion  of  MMo*,  m   Hnli-At 

KtTpmmeiit  dnring  the  ISA  eantory  wu  an  ahMtirt*  Mniailiv 
ecfnrlyi  however,  tiw  peopir  haTo  — nifcmd  am  maaanm.m' 
aire  for  the  reUontlion  of  ihe  etatct,  ami  ihb  baa  bece  ftamimi 
by  the  king,  bnt  aa  yet  ( 1 8«0)  nothii^  ivtia&ctory  haabce»teL 

Debt.  Rmenma  and  Jrmy.]  The  pablic  dflbl  aB«Mili  to  abMt 
£40.000.000  aieriing.  7'he  revenne  is  abeat  f^fitOfiOO^  .  lit 
■rmy  eiceedt  160,000  meo,  bet  the  whole  Miaabcf  tf  MMlift 
Dectpd  with  the  military  eitahiiabment,  MeonUnc  to  Btonl^  ii 
250,U00. 

Jlfun/betwu.]  The  nRiiofBalareR  bare  bece  pMtitatoai  to  M 
cxlraordinniy  extent  by  thp  ffovernviMir,  end  bm  in  ■  wary  floMi^' 
ii^  condilion.  I|any  article*  nr<-  pro<.Piic<>rS  in  f^rrnirr  al'undance 
thnntoneeeaaaiyfertheaapply  nfibp  rouiOrv,  nnit  fiimisb  s  Inrf* 
aUrfilua  for  eiportalion.  Th»  most  indaftlrious  )>rnTin»t  art 
CUires-Brrg,  Sileaia,  Brandenburg,  Saxony  and  mate  pnru  rf 
Wrslpbalio.  Tbe  principal  annntirnctiire)>  are  linen,  of  whicb  i^il«> 
■ia  ainne  produces  lo  tbe  value  nt'several  million  dollar*  ;  wooll'S 
good*,  for  which  Sileem  ia  alto  the  most  Hislineuished  i  and  iroq 
ware,  nhich  IB  tbe  ataple  in  Clevfs-Ber^.  fiesidee  lhe»e  thrro 
prinRipal  Brticte*,tfaer#  areeoiton  gnods,  Iralher,  tobacco,  and nic 
aieroua  otbrn  of  In*  imporance.  Derliti  is  more  dis*ififtuitbed 
for  it*  maiui&ctare*  than  any  other  city,  and  m  p&niculsrl)  b- 
mou*  for  ailk,  porcelain  and  cot  Ion  ^nods. 

ComntcTM.]  Tbe  altgation  of  Frusitia  «n  the  Bnllic,  the  nasy 
nerigable  rirera  and  canali  by  which  ii  is  traversed,  and  the  6na 
road*  which  connect  tbe  [Hincipal  lonns  in  the  interior,  are  **iy 
faToraMe  to  commerce.  Tbe  foreifrn  trade,  however,  i*  noi  ci- 
teniiTe,bat  there  ia  a  very  active  internal  commerce.  The  prin- 
cipal aeaporta  are  DaDtztc,  Steltm,  Korngslei^,  £lbir>g  and  ^irai- 
Bund.  The  principal  place*  of  iradr  in  Ihe  interior  are  Berlin, 
fireainn,  H^ideborg,  Ail  ta^hapelle,  Cohlentz,  Cologne,  Mod- 
Iter,  Naninbitrg  and  Fra^'orti)n-ihe-n<fer.  The  eipoKiare 
linen,  com,  wool,  timber,  pilch,  tar,  polHi^h,  be-  and  ibe  «alM 
of  ihr  whole  may  beeatimatfd  on  nn  average  ni  £7,000,000  or 
£8,000,000.     The  principal  trade  is  wilb  Great  Bniain. 

Ittand.]  The  if  land  of  Riq-en  in  oppntnie  Stralfiiindnn  the  c«ail 
•f  Pomeraaia,  /ram  whicb  i(  i?  Kepardled  by  a  chnnnel  Bt<eDl  i 
Bile  broad.  It  rontaina  360  nqnare  miles  and  88,VOO  iahabitaeHi 
and  formerly  belMiced  to  Sweden,  bgt  wa«  ceded  to  PmeM  ii 
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«  and  Extent.']  Spuin  is  bounded  IT-  hy  the  bay  of  BU. 
jtay  ;  N'.  E.  by  Fmnce,  from  which  it  U  Bcpitrateil  l>y'  the  Pyre- 
nees; E.  by  the  Medtterrnnean;  S.  by  the  Medllerranean  andlbe 
Allanlic;  VV.  by  Portu^l  and  the  Allitntic.  Il  extends  rrom 
36"  to  43"  4T  N.  Ut.  and  IVom  9'  i3'  W  to  3°  15'  E.  loo.  Th» 
area  is  e!itini:tted  at  183,000  square  miles. 

Divi-nviu.]  .Spain  is  Rt  present  dirirfed  into  31  province!. 
The  nam-s  of  lever,.!  ol'  the  old  diiisinns,  huweier,  are  still  in 
eoromon  ii-e.     Both  are  given  in  ihc  following  table. 


•I; 


SoTille, 
nnrnadi, 
Corrtoia, 

,    Mnrcin, 

J.    Vnlencia, 

I-  Calnlonia, 

t.  Navarre, 
).   Biscay, 

'■    Gui 


i    Leon, 
;.  Palencia, 
'.  Valladolid, 


Old 
Castile, 


123. 
(24, 
r25. 

New      I  2, 
CasUle,  1  l^ 

Uo. 

30. 


Salamanca, 
Burgos, 

Segovia, 


»,n8U 
9,780 
4,2il2 
6.036 
7.957 
7,764 
12,111 
1  4,892 
2,47.'> 
1.280 
628 
1,093 
3.725 
16,060 
5,913 
1,7S1 
3,27S 
1,606 
1,992 

6,1  ac 

7.752 
4,118 
3.502 
2,600 
1.330 


Madrii), 

Guftdalaiara,  .. 

C>ienca,  11,410 
Toledo,  8,803 

I,a  Mancha,  7,620 
E'lremadiii^, 14.478 
Uajorca,  1,775 


Papal  ■  I  Ion. 
746,200 
693,000 
25?.000 
ao7,(HJ0 
383,000 
825,000 
859,000 
6.^7.400 
221,800 
111,400 
104.600 
67,500 
364,200 
1,142,600 
239,800 
118,100 
187,400 
71,400 
97,400 
210,000 
470,600 
199.000 
164,000 
116,100 
228,500 
121,100 
294,300 
370,600 
205,600 
428,600 
187,000 


Pop.  o 


82.000      10,350,000 
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Capet.]  The  most  noted  catted  are  cape  Oriegal  ant)  cape 
Finisterre  in  the  N.  W. ;  cape  Trafalgar  ne^v  the  j*trait  of  GiLral- 
tar  in  the  S.  W.  ;  and  cape^  Gata^  Palo^  jyeto^  Oropeui^  Tortosa^ 
and  .9/.  Sebastian^  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi!erran«*an. 

Mountains.]     The  Pyrenees  form  the  boundary  between  Spaia 
and  France.     All  the  other  mountain  ranges  In  Spain  spring  from 
the  Pyrenees  in  the  following   manner.     The  CanUibriau  chain 
runs   west,  parallel    with  the  northern  coast,  separating  Biscay 
from  I^avarre  and  A^tura  from  L(H)n,and  termifiles  at  C^pe  Finis- 
terre.     Near  the  middle  of  the  Pantahrian  chain  {about  Ion.  4* 
15'  W.)  the  fherian  range  separates  from  ii,  and  stretching  at  first 
to  the  8.  E.  and  then  to  the  south  divides  Aragon  from  the  two 
Cnstiles,  and   extends   nnder  various   names  in  a  long  irregu- 
lar line  all  the  way  to  rape  Gata  in    the  province   of  Granada, 
while  short  hranches  are  thrown  off  from  it   towardp  the  east 
which  terminate  at  cape   Palo  and  cape   Oropesa.     From  the 
Iberian  ranee  four  great  chains  proceed  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction, 
parallel   with   each   other,  to   the   Atlantic   ocean.     The   moat 
northerly  of  the-e  four  chains  is  called  the  Mountains  of  CastUe, 
They  run  near  the  boundary  between  the  two  Castilea  and  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  Fj^tremadura  into  Portugal,  where  they 
ta'^p  the  name  of  Sierra  de  E!ilrelhi,  and  terminate  at  cape  la 
Rr>r:»  a  little  west  of  Lisbon      The  second  chain  is  the  Sierra  dt 
T.iM'i,  wh'ch  proreetls  through  the  southern  part  of  New  Castile 
an  I  F«1renr>adura  into  Portueral,  And  terminates  at  cape  Espichel 
a  i-ttlp  stinth  of  Lisbon.     The  third  chain  is  the  Sierra  Morema^ 
wb'ch  comwenres  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province  of  La 
Manrha,  T^roreeds  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Andalosia,  and 
term»mlo«»  at  rape  ^t.  Vincent,  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  PortngaL 
The  fniirth  chain  is  the  Sierra  Nivada^  which  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  province  of  Granada,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  of 
thr^  Mediterranean  in  various  points,  the  most  southern  of  which 
is  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.    The  highest  single  mountains  of  Spam 
are  in  the  Sierra  Nivada,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which  i«  I2,76f 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  highest  mountain  on  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is  7,518  h^U  and  the  highest  saminit 
of  the  Iberian  ranere  0,861  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 
Sierra  de  Toledo  and  the  Sierra  Morena  are  low  ranges,  beiiy 
no  where  higher  than  2,700  feet. 

Rivers.]  'I'he  course  of  the  rivers  is  determined  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountain  ranges.  No  large  river  falls  into  the  bay 
of.Siscay,  the  Cantabrian  chain  forminar  a  barrier  along  the 
whole  northern  coast.  The  great  rivers  are,  I.  The  Ehro^  in 
the  northeast,  nhicb  drains  the  waters  of  the  valley  incluiM 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberian  chain.  It  riaea  in  the 
province  of  Toro,  near  the  point  where  the  Iberian  range  ivpa- 
ratps  from  the  Cantabrian,  and  running  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  divides 
Al'-vM  and  Navarre  from  Burgos  and  Soria,  flows  throngh  Amgoo 
an  I  'itulonia,  ani  iischar^es  itself  into  the  Mediterranean,  near 
capo  T'^rtosa.  The  principal  towns  which  it  passes  in  its  conrse 
^ve  Tudcia,  Saragossa  and  Tortosa.  The  river  is  in  general  veif 
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EMTiu),  and  an5t  for  aavi^tion,  deing   full  or  rocka  and  fhoab. 

2.  The  Gvailati/uiver,  which  draintt  the  wulera  ol  the  vallej 
incluiletl  between  Ihe  Siera  Nirnda  and  lh«  Sierra  Morenn.  It 
rises  in  Ihe  Sierra  Nivada,  and  in  its  circuitous  coarse  throngli 
Andaluaia  pn-osca  by  Andujar,  Cordova  aud  Seville,  nnd  tails  into 
(he  Atlantic  ocean  about  2U  miles  N.  W.  ol  Cailiz.  it  is  navigaula 
for  larjre   vesieli  to  Seville,  anil  for  small  risaels   to   Conlova. 

3.  Tin-  GtinrfioiM,  whicli  drainx  the  walerc  «f  the  valleji  included 
b--!K.H'ii  till?  Sierra  Marina  arid  the  Sierra  de  Toledo.  It  nwi 
in  th<-  I'rnTince  of  La  Hiiiicha,  and  ninninf;  weslward  |iiis»e(  hjr 
Ci'xiid  ftenl,  Merida  and  Badajoz,  Hfirr  nhichSi  lum*  to  the 
SDulh,  *nd  in  the  latter  part  ot'  its  course  tViroii  the  boandary  be- 
tween -'{ittin  an<t  Potufal.  It  is  navi^^tlile  for  4U  mllen  from  its 
moiilh.  4.  The  ru^iif,  which  drain!' ilie  waiero  ol  the  valley  jn> 
clihlcil  bftween  the  Sierra  de  Toledo  and  tl  e  uiounliiin-'Ol  CuFiti'e- 
li  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Iberian  range  which  sepuralea  AnfOa 
from  New  C:i!'ii[e,  in  the  province  of  Ci>ciic,i,  and  ^■aMPg 
llirnueh  Ihe  provinces  nf  Toiedo  and  Estremadura  inio  Poriu- 
^.il,  diThnrgeii  itself  into  the  Atlantic  lU  utiles  below  Li*bon, 
3'ror  a  course  of  450  miles,  tl  is  DuvigTHble  only  1<J0  miles  Irum 
it<  mouth  on  account  of  Ihe  rocka,  rupids  and  *halloH(i,  6-  Ihe 
Diuro,  which  drains  Ihe  waters  of  (he  wide  vallet  included 
bi-two-'Ti  the  mouniains  of  Castile  and  the  Caniabrian  chain  It 
r]"'t  I'l  llii"  Ihchjti  rani;e  on  ihe  hnntpr-i  of  AriigOD,  and  llowing 
tD  'he  wslwanl  Iravprse*  Old  ('astile  nnil  Lfon,  forma  for  wme 
disiiincf  the  hounilary  between  Spain  and  Porlu^^l  ami  finally 
di''c!ifli'7P><  itself  into  the  Albmtic  a  little  below  Oj>orto-  II  ic 
navigable  only  70  miles  from  its  mnuth  on  account  of  iU  rapid 
co'ir^e. 

The  river«  of 'ecomlary  importance  are,  1.  The  ^/iiiAo,  which 
rises  in  (hp  prfivincc  of  Galicia,  oear  the  western  eKlremily  of 
the  Canliibrhm  chain,  and  Sowing  in  a  S.  VV.  direclion  falls  into 
the  Allnnlic  15  miles  below  Tuy,'  after  forminjr  for  sonie  distance 
(he  hnrin^lnry  hetiveen  Spain  and  PorluR:al.  2.  The  Segura, 
which  rispa  in  Ihe  sonlhern  part  of  the  liipruin  ranpe,  nnd  after 
trtversing  the  jTovince  nf  Murcia  in  an  ea°tertv  direction,  fiilla 
into  the  Mpditprranenn  IS  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Alicaote.  3.  The 
Jucar  or  Xucar.  which  riies  in  the  Iberian  range  in  the  province 
ofCnencn,  and  tloiving  in  a  S.  K.  direction  passes  through  the 
province  of  Valencia  and  falU  into  ibe  Medilemnein. 

Fact  nf  Ihe  Cmtnirg,  Soil  and  Climate.]  Chains  of  tnoootains 
intersect  the  rounlry  in  all  directions.  The  iracls  included  be- 
tween the  diferent  ranges  ronsi-t  generally  of  plain*,  some  of 
which  are  elevated,  p»rticiilarl>'  in  the  two  Cnstiles  where  they 
form  an  extensive  tahle  land  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  ofthe  ocean.  The  toil  is  generally  (  ghl,  nnd  where  well 
waterpit  verv  fertile,  but  whPu  water  fails  it  Is  dry  and  barren. 
The  m"*t  iVrtile  districts  nre  Asluria,  F>lr-'mndura  and  the  .Medi- 
terranean [irninces,  csjjeci^illy  Andalusia  and  Valencia.  The 
eiimait  is  very  various.      Tbe  elevated  plain*  iathe  interior  an- 
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liable  to  piercings  winds  and  are  unsuitable  to  the  production  of 
Tarious  fruiis^  which  in  Italy  flouritth  in  moie  northern  iHiihsiies. 
Thp  province!^  on  ihe  Mediterranean  are  often  vinHed  by  a  fK.orch- 
ing*  wind  from  Africa  callpd  the  Solano,  vihich  lasts  lO  or  1^  days, 
and  like  the  Sirocro  of  Italy,  destroys,  while  it  ja^ts,  all  the  ener- 
gies of  body  <«nd  mind. 

Productions  ]  Grain  is  cultivated  in  all  the  provinces  but  not 
always  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  supply  of  the  cuuuiry-  lo 
the  ivarm  climate  of  Granada,  coffee,  cotton,  su^ar,  and  cocoa  are 
produced  in  abundance.  Vines  are  cultivated  ni  every  pro%ioce, 
but  the  most  refebrated  wines  are  tlionr  of  Aiicante  in  Valencia; 
MalafiTH,  in  Grnnada ;  and  especially  Xeres  de  la  Froniera  in  ^e- 
▼ilie,  which  produces  the  famou-  Xeres  or  .Sherry  wine.  'I'he 
other  fruits  are  olives,  ornngfes,  lemons,  almonds,  and  in  the 
wannest  provinces  the  pomeerranate  and  the  palm.  Silk  a^  one 
of  the  staple  productions  of  Spain  The  mineral  productiou 
are  iron,  copper,  lea-l,  tin  and  q<iicksilver,  all  in  abundance. 
The  iron  works  of  Biscay,  Arng^on  and  Asturia  ha%e  l»een  of 
great  note  for  sever.il  centuries.  Spain  waa  anciently  celebrated 
for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  since  the  discovery  of  much 
richer  mines  in  America  they  have  not  been  worth  workiiq:. 
and  now  lie  neglected.  There  ^re  mdications  of  coal  mines  n 
sevoral  provinces,  though  they  are  as  yet  wrought  only  in  AMuria. 
Salt  forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  Spain,  but  it  is  oiitaincd 
chif'fly  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water. 

Jlnitnals.]     The  Spanish  horses  are  famous  for  their  beanly 
and  rlosTiincc  of  sha[>e,  particularly  those  of  Andalusia.     The 
honiPil  cattlf  of  Andalusia  are  also  celebrated  ;  hut  these  and  ere* 
ry  <pi>cio»i  of  domrstir  anim.il  are  neglected  except  the  ffheeiu  oo 
which  great  care  is  be-^towed,  and  the  ^pani8h  wool  baa  in  conse- 
quence long  been  famous  a<ithe  linest  in  Ihe  uorld.  The  numlierof 
ahcop    in  Spain  is  estimatod  at   I3.000,(MJ(),  of  which   5,(Ji)O.0i)0 
aro  Morinos  or  wanderinsr  slieeii.     The  Merinos  in  winter  occu- 
py the  plaiiH  of  EHtremadura,  Aiidalusia  and  l^on.  but  in  rammer 
th*'V  arc  driven  for  fresh  pasture  lo  the  mountainous  tmcN  f*l'tKe 
C.-ti'i>s  and  Biscay.     These  tmcfrations  begin  at  the  end  of  Apnl. 
or  f  ii'^  oiirly  part  of  May,  and  rake  place  in  tlocks,  of  about  IU,iK^* 
sli«"»p  111  p;ich,  conducterl    Uy  about    50   she]iherd9,    iindor   the 
c!r<r?^  «>r  .1  PMyoral  or  otlicfr  «if  rosponsibiiity.     The  pn^crt*** 
ot'-^iirh  finm'Tnii^  tlocks  is  ni*cessarily  slow,  a  journey  of  Aiht  or 
B'»'»  milr*..  rq'uring  WO  or  li'i  d;i\s.     In  autumn  a  similar  joumi\ 
i>      'jwi-.tc  to  firintr  \\^r  tlorks  tVoin  the  hi^^h  ground  to  the  plam< 
Mr'iT;«iii'ii»!  i»r*:ii  frri|ii(>nt  orcurrenre,  aitd  In  so  sfroMt  an  eilt-r.f. 
n-'  •"■■i:;ir  l\  ffijuini  ppcnliar  reirnlaticms,  and  have  given  Hm-  i  ■ 
tl^"    M.-t;i,  ;ni  Ji-^soriation  aiilliori«od  by  irovemmenl   lo  dcruli 
all    «|ii  -t  (MI'S    h.-turrn  the  slifphrrds  and  the  t'armera  ihroucK 
\\  I  ■-••  !  -I..),  ilii»  muTiitioiH  \nkv  y\'.\rv. 

I..! '.I  '  r,  .//..,  •niri::i,>n.\  Spsiin  l.iNours  THid^r  great  dicbtdv.'^t 
t ./  •  I't  nl.iii  I  ('oiiiTiniriiriitiitn.  !S<»nr  of  the  large  river^  .«r» 
ua\ '^.lUlti  I  \ci'i»l  t'ur  a  slioii  di«fanro   fnmi   their  month*.     Tl" 
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h>Ada  ore  also  rendered  difficult  by  (he  mouDlninous  nature  of 
the  country  :  they  are  good  only  Uetweeu  the  large  towns,  the 
•roea  roads  being  in  geoeral  so  lad  as  to  necessitate  the  car- 
riage of  commodities  on  the  backs  ol' mules  and  horses. 

Jgncullitre-]  Agriculture  is  very  backward  io  Spain.  Scarce- 
ly a  twelfth  part  ot'  (he  land  la  cultivated  aod  many  of  the  fioe^t  ' 
tracts  are  allowed  to  lie  tfaXe.  It  is  su[ipo3ed  that  with  proper 
Care  the  Boil  would  support  three  times  as  mnny  inbabttanls  as  it 
does  at  present  This  neglect  oi'  agriculture  is  attributed  to 
Various  causes;  partly  to  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  want 
of  canals,  which  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  bringing  their 
produce  (o  market ;  partly  to  the  monopolies  and  impolitic  re- 
strictions of  the  goremment;  partly  to  (he  religion,  which  en- 
c«urage8  the  obsertaDce  of  an  absurd  number  of  holiday  ;  and 
partly  to  the  natural  Indolence  of  the  Spaniards  who  hate  and 
deipise  all  labor.  The  belt  cultivated  provinces  are  Biscay, 
Galicia,  Catalonia,  Valencia  and  a  pari  of  Orunuda. 

Ckitf  ToKM.]  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  situated  near  the 
senti^  of  the  kingdom,  in  New  Castile,  on  the  small  river  Mao- 
XamireB,  in  lal.  40"  Si'  N.  anil  Ion  3°  13'  W.  It  stands  on  several 
small  eminences  in  the  centre  of  a  Urge  plain,  which  is  elevated 
S,SOO  feet  above  the  Ibvet  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
earthen  wall  but  has  no  ditch  or  other  means  of  defence.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  strait,  wide,  clean,  well  paved,  and  well 
lighted.  There  are  numerous  squares  adorned  with  statues  and 
fotlotalDS  but  the  most  distinguished  is  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which 
forms  a  regular  oblong  in  the  centre  of  the  aity,  1,^36  feet  id 
circuit  and  inclosed  by  lit6  houses,  all  iinifortn  and  Gte  stories 
high,  with  balconies  and  porticoes  supported  by  pillars.  This  is 
the  scene  of  the  billl-fights  and  public  executions.  The  most 
remirkable  pijblic  building  is  the  royal  palace  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  which  is  of  asquare  forai,  presenting  fa  ur  fronts  of 
404  feet  each,  and  is  60  feet  in  height,  and  incloses  in  the 
middle  a  court  1  !iO  feet  square.  It  is  strongly  built ;  its  walls  are 
thick,  its  foundations  deep,  its  pillars  strong,  and  erery  room  is 
raulted,  no  wood  being  admitted  into  its  const  ruction  ■  It  is  ele-  , 
gaotly  ornamented  oil  the  outside,  and  in  (he  interior  are  many 
Spacious  apartments,  and  a  large  collection  of  paintings  by  tbs 
best' masters  of  Flanders,  Italy  and  Spain.  The  chief  defect  ia 
the  want  of  gardens.  Of  the  pablic  walks  of  Madrid,  the  princi- 
pal is  the  Prado,  which  makes  so  conspicuous  a  Ggure  in  Spanish 
rbmances  atid  plays,  tt  runs  along  the  east  and  nor(h  sides  of 
the  city,  and  is  platited  with  trees.  Madrid  enjoys  almost  always 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  pure  and  serene  atoiosphere,  but  the  air 
is  eitremcly  keen,  owing  to  the  elevated  situation,  and  produces 
very  severe  effects  on  weak  constitutions.  Madrid  has  tittle 
trade  and  prospers  chiefly  from  the  presence  of  the  court.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  168.000. 

Cadiz,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  stands  on  the  island,  of  Leon 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long  tongue  of  land  which  projects  in  a 
X.  W,  direction.    The  town  ia  walled,  and  oa  three  sides  sttr- 


naaded  W  A*  h>i  wbile  ilr*^  fortifieilioM  wrfM  the  Itt^m 
Mcara  it  trvta  attack  b;  Uod.  Tbe  bay  of  Cadts  k  ■  VMt  b««^ 
inekiMd  between  tbe  coDtinent  nnifihe  projcctinfT  tovpi*  *'!■■'* 
and  it  one  of  tbe  fioeit  bsri  id  the  world,  being  awn  Ihu  30 
Hule>  in  clrcamference.  with  excellent  anchoriAg  Kronadf  «lab 
tfle  oeii^bortng  nountaiu  protect  it  to  ■  caniitnbia  •stnl 
from  tbe  iriodi.  It  ia  derended  bj  four  £Br(a,«>d.is  th*  gml 
readezfooa  vftfae  Spaniih  na*;-  Od  m  Mand  io  tb«  baj  tlHt* 
are  ISdockSf  and  afrud  anenal  with  aMplera^Hw  of^av^ 
Morea-  The  ■(neta  arc  narrow,  but  dean,  w«K  paTe4  M|d  nil 
ilgbted.  ThetowDKndthecwmtry-aeatilnilaBeighfcartiiJniili 
a  beanlUiil  appearance  freia  tbe  harbor.  The  niMMfiMtarM  m 
Cadl£  are  Inrignlficaitt  hut  tbe  commerca  la  veiy  ciienaiTew  I 
baa  loog  beeo  the  priodpal  conmerclal  town  In  Spala,  aad  mf 
.  tieattrlr  the  centre  of  trade  with  America  and  tha  Wert  tamgf  ' 
haj^  quandtlea  of  lalt  are  made  hi  the  nelghtMrhood  fbr  «ij|w| 
atloo.  The  pspnlation  b  eetimaied  at  70.000  atwla,  BMij  ff 
whom  are  lri«h,  lialian,  Frnncb,  Eiwltoh  and  Dutch. 

AarHioaa,  ttie  rapttal  of  Catalonia,  and  ocp  r'f  ibp  mn«|  Aonr- 
Uklnir  dtiei  tn  Speiii,  b  a  *trongl.v  fortified  town  on  the  aliore  of 
Ifce  HediterraAean  ra  a  phdit,  encircled  at  a  «hnrt  diiittoce  by 
Mil*  In  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Tfa((  hnrlor  i»  deep,  tp^ 
dooi  and  tecnn;,  bat  dUEcnlt  ef  entrance  The  commerce  4* 
Barcelona  b  more  czteaalre  than  that  of  any  citj  In  Spain  rx> 
(•{flCadts.  The  BanufactnreaconaiMofilllt.  rottonnnd  woollts 
food*,  ehoea,  vlaM,  cntiaty  and  fira-ormt,  allot'  which  are  exp 
ported  In  conaderabte  qnaDtitle*,  toother  with  wlnr  nnd  bratuly. ' 
Abobs  the  priDCtpal  Imports  are  com,  cod-S<h  and  rice.  'Ilia 
ptwaladon,  Indnnng  the  aaborba,  la  etUmaled  ni  I  '10,000. 

FcImmb,  the  capital  of  the  pravlaGO  of  the  s^tne  a^me,  utandi 
•D  the  Owtdalariar  about  a  mile  hhI  an  half  iVom  iia  mouifa,  in 
the  mldat  aim  fertile  and  beaatlfal  ceantiy,  wlikh  u  pvery  Hbpn 
erawded  with  Tillages  and  orebanla.  It  hM  no  hHrbor,  but  oolj  ' 
a  bad  road  wlthoDt  anchora^  or  aheher  VeMrIa  keldom  ap- 
proach nearer  than  half  a  le^oe,  and  receive  and  diwhaif* 
QtalrcugDeal^nMaiiB  ofboati.  The  elt^  is  rhl«ay  noted  for' 
*lta  dlk  ntanofaetores,  which  are  anm^  tM  nioii  rUcniiTe  n 
Europe,  (irini:  emplojraMOt  to  SS,0O0  per^om  and  connoBiM 
yearly  900,000  Iba.  of  raw  altt.  The  trade  of  i  li^  toi*n  i«  ciicn- 
Mre,  notwithstanding  Ita  nnfuvorable  >ltaation,  and  ibc  pctunUliea 
la  ealimated  at  mnre  Ibao  100,i>0(}. 

Snril/e  atandf  in  a  la^  circalar  plain,  oa  the  left  iite  «C  Ikt 
GDadalqnivir,  61  mile*  from  ita  month.  In  the  addM  of  a  eaw 
try  well  caltirated  and  adorned  with  rlllai  and  wiiharfc  Mb 
the  moat  exieniire  city  In  Spain,  and  f*  aald  Io  have  hai  fcipii 
ly  when  in  pOMemion  ofthe  Hoora,  a  popnlatioaofWO^UOOiMli. 
It  i«  lurronnded  by  an  old  wall,  6  or  6  miloa  in  cifcvafaNMa. 
and  containing  1 66  turrets.  After  the  dbco? eir  of  laiiiVa.Ba- 
Tille  wu  inveBted  with  the  monopoly  ofthe  traiH  batiMM|Ml 
Gonotry  and  Spitio,  but  tbe  diffically  of  oavifatlM  tfaa  Omb^^ 
•loivir  with  large  reu  eiit  ltd  to  Iti  trmftr  toCMliK    V«mA 
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4r»i>iig  mare  Ihm  10  Teet  nater  are  obl:a-«<1  Ui  Dr.lned  8  milt* 
below  bevLll-.aod  the  largesl  veunU  s(o  ul  the  i.  ri>  .h  or  I  be 
rifpr  The  ni->nu  aciurcs  oi  nk,  lea  lirr,  uml  fpn«  chef 
articIeK,  is  enrrir<l  on  to  a  conBiiti-rable  exiPtil.  Mpre  nliio  i» 
tbf  loyal  tobacco  minufactory,  nhich  supplies  ihe  Mbolc  kirig' 
dam  with  cigan.  snoff  ami  lolntcco.  anj  givei  cmiiloym^nt  lu 
1.500  per»r.ni>  bti.I  190  hontcs  or  mules.  Tlic  population  of 
Sevill**  U  "it  m.ied  it  100.00 J. 

Grnnada,  A  relel>raled  ci(y  in  IliP  province  of  Ibe  £«me  namp. 
i«  romantically  HloatPd  nn  tbe  river  Xenil  or  Genii,  1 2S  miles  K. 
of  Sevitle,  OD  tAo  hilla  at  tbe  extrt-mitv  of  an  Jmmtnse  pliiin 
surrounded  bv  lofty  mountaios.  The  (onn  makc<  a  fine  appear- 
ance to  (he  ap^iroachingp  travellpr,  tbf  hoiwpi  rifitij;  noe  above 
another,  ivith  litrreto  and  gilded  cupolas,  sod  the  whole  crowned 
by  (lie  Alhimlirq,  or  prince  of  the  uicienl  Moeriah  kiiurs  >n(J  In 
the  bnck  irround  ibe  Sierra  Nivada  covered  wiih  wow;  but  ou 
entering:  Ibe  galfi  Ibis  ffraadei^T  dinappean  ;  the  (Ire't*  arc 
found  to  be  narrow  and  irrei^tar.  and  the  building*  benr  visible 
marks  of  decav.  The  Alhambra  hnwevrr  ttiil  reiainiBoch  vt  <U 
ancient  masTiiliceDce  and  ia  the  erand  ornamenl  of  the  cllj.  lu 
chambers  are  all  paved  with  marlile.  and  ornameaied  with  raar* 
bte  pillar*.  The  population  of  Granada  is  estiUMted  al  67/JUO. 
They  are  employed  chiefly  in  manufacluriog  silk  tltittt,  wool' 
len  groodii  ami  other  arlide-'. 

Malaga,  celebnited  for  its  winei,  is  situated  on  (be  coaA 
of  Granada,  al  the  bottom  ol'a  deep  bay,  with  a  la;^  plain  to  tbe 
north,  while  on  the  eaM  and  weit  it  is  sheltered  by  lofly  moan- 
tains,  whose  sides  are  covpred  with  Tineyarite  and  plantalioiM 
of  olive,  almond,  orange  and  lemon  treef.  The  barbor  is  eaijp 
•f  entrance,  pert'ectly  sheltered  from  all  winds,  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  contain  about  400  ships,  and  so  deep  that  vessel"  of  the 
largest  burden  can  come  op  close  to  Ibe  qoays.  Tbe  town  is 
iortiSed  and  contains  S2,000  inhabitanla. 

iSara^oji.i,  the  capital  of  Ara^ofl,  standi  in  ao  exteo'jve  and 
fertile  plain  on  ibe  right  bank  of  the  Ehro,  which  ben  receiver 
the  Guerva,  a  considerable  stream,  from  the  soulli,  and  the  Gal- 
lego,  which  has  its  Rource  in  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  north. 
Without  being  regularly  fortified  it  ■■  Burrouad"d  by  an  earthen 
wall,  and  is  entered  by  12  gates.  The  houses  «re  birilt  Ihrough- 
fat  of  brick.  It  coolaio^  55,000  inhabitant*  and  a  aoivenily 
founded  in  1478.  Saragosia  Is  celebraled  lor  lU  drewlftil  sieges 
by  the  French  in  1808  and  1809,  in  which  tbe  Mpaoiards  display- 
ed tbe  Diosl  unyielding  fortitude. 

/>aih/ie(uno,  the  capital  of  Navarre, issi<«*l#(l  on  Ihe  Arga,  a 
branch  of  the  Ebro  It  standi  partly  on  an  enlncnce  and  partly 
on  a  plain,  anil  is  tiurrouoded  by  rnoimla.n*  al  the  distaace  ol'6  or 
8  mile«.  The  tnnn  is  walled  and  has  (»o  citadels,  and  has  Ion; 
been  accniinled  one  of  (be  principal  strong  bolds  in  Ihe  north  of 
Spain      Population,  14,000. 

Bilban,  the  capital  of  Biscay  proper,  is  m  a  small  lirer  a  onl 
-d  miles  from  the  sea-    It  hu  a  ^aciaw  harbor,  and  canies  or>. 
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an  extensive  commerce  ;  (he  wool  of  Spain  being  mostly  espmii 
ed  ihroQgb  this  channel  to  England,  France,  Holland  and  otlwr 
countries,  while  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Spain  is  sapplied  from 
this  place  with  foreign  merchandize.  Population  I5,00Ul  jUh 
eani  ifi  a  well  built  maritime  town  in  the  province  of  Valencia  on 
a  peninsula,  in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterraneaui  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rocky  mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  castle.  The  €•■- 
merce  of  the  town  is  considerable,  especially  in  wine  and  soap* 
Population  17,000. 

Ferrolj  an  important  sea-port  and  one  of  the  principal  statkos 
of  the  Spanish  navy,  is  on  the  north  coast  of  Galicia  at  the  influ 
of  a  small  river  into  the  bay  of  Coninna.  The  harbor  is  deep, 
safe  and  capacious,  and  the  entrance  narrow  and  well  defended bf 
forts.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified.  Here  are  marine  barracks 
for  the  accommodation  of  6,000  men,  dock-yards,  arsenals,  rope- 
walkn  and  magazines  of  naval  stores  of  all  kinds.  Popohtisa 
10,000.  Carthagena^  the  principal  station  of  the  naTj  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  an  old  and  well  known  sea-port  on  the  coast  of 
Murcia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginian  general,  Asdmhal.  The 
harbor  is  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  not  in  Europe.  It  con- 
sists of  a  natural  basin  of  great  depth,  reachii^  close  to  the  tows 
and  spcured  from  every  wind  by  the  surrounding  hills  aihd  bj  an 
island  near  the  en^trance.  The  town  stands  on  a  peninsola  in  thb 
basin  and  contains  25,000  inhabitants. 

AranjutXj  the  residence  of  the  court  during  a  part  of  the  year, 
is  on  the  Tagus,  20  miles  from  Madrid,  with  which  it  is  connect- 
ed by  a  superb  road,  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man roads.  Here  is  a  beautiful  royal  palace  with  elegant  gai^ 
den^.  Population  10,000.  Etcurial  is  a  village  of  8^000  inhabi- 
tants, situated  in  a  dreary  uncultivated  country,  20  miles  N.  W. 
of  Madrid,  but  celebrated  for  its  palace,  which  is  a  magnificent 
structure  erected  at  an  expense  of  £3,000,000  sterling.  Sl  lUk' 
fonso  is  a  small  town  40  miles  north  of  Madrid,  containing  the 
royal  palace  of  La  Granja  with  its  beautiful  gardens.  It  is  the 
higrhest  royal  residence  in  Europe,  being  at  an  elevation  of  3>,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Population  4,300, 

The  other  considerable  towns  are,  1.  fivrgos,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  which  is  on  the  river  Adanzon, 
112  miles  N.  of  Madrid,  and  has  considerable  commerce  in  the  ex- 
portation of  the  wool  of  Old  Castile,  most  of  which  passes  throngh 
this  town  to  Bilboa.  Population  9,000.  2.  Salamaneti,  cele- 
brated for  its  university,  is  153  miles  W.^.W.  of  Madrid,  on  the 
river  Tormes,  a  branch  of  the  Doero.  Population  13|60a 
3.  Badajos^  the  capital  of  Estremadura,  is  in  a  beantifol  plain  on 
the  Guadiana.  It  was  always  a  place  of  strength  and  now  foms 
an  important  barrier  fortress  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  from  which 
it  is  distant  only  4^  miles.  It  was  taken  by  storm  bj  the  British, 
under  lord  Wellington,  after  a  memorable  conflict  on  the  6th  of 
April  1812.  Population  14,50a  4.  Toledo  is  on  the  Tbgos,  3t 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Madrid,  on  a  rock  almost  surromided  hj  the  riv» 
er.    Two  centuries  ago  it  is  said  to  have  contained  200/100  hh 


habitanK  hot  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  25,00*.  Uws*  for- 
mer]; celebrateil  for  ttie  eiqiihite  temper  of  its  sword  blatte.*. 
6.  Xtrrz  de  la  Fronttra,  15  miles  N.  N.  E,  of  Cadiz,  contains 
40,000  inhahilaiiU.  lis  cnvironn  are  celebrated  for  the  excellent 
wine  corruptlf  called  Sherrj.  C.  A'ci/n  is  beanlifiilly  siluHted  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Xenil  or  Genii,  66  miles  E.  N.  K.  o(  Seville, 
and  contain"  28,000  inhabitants.  7.  Conlm'a,  the  capital  of  thfi 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  an  old  and  famoua  city  it  ibe  foot 
of  a  liranch  of  the  Sierra  Moreno,  oa  the  north  bank  of  the  Guad- 
alquivir, which  is  navigalile  to  this  place  for  smHil  vessels.  Pop- 
ulslion  30,U0O.  8  Jatn^  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
n>me.  is  36  miles  N.  of  Granada,  and  contains  27.500  inhabiiant*. 
0.  Mvrcia  \s  on  the  Se^ura,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  nod  beau- 
tiful valley  contHining  larf;e  nuoibers  of  mulberry  tree*.  II  has 
an  extensive  estaMii>hme[it  for  twisting  filk.     Populaiinn  36,000. 

Ed]icatiirR.'\  The  universities  of  Spain,  formerly  24  in  number, 
bavf  been  gradually  reduced  to  1 1,  and  of  these,  few  are  either 
Wfli  conducted  or  much  frequented.  The  antiquated  system  of 
l<^ic  and  other  parls  of  scholastic  philosophy,  continued  to  be 
(aii^hl  ualil  the  middle  of  the  t tit h  century,  and  thoui^h  many 
improvements  have  since  been  nHopIed  the  Spanish  univereiiiet 
are  still  greatly  behind  those  of  France,  Germany  or  Great  Bri- 
tain. There  are  nnmerons  schools,  many  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  monnoleries  ;  and  the  irMruclion  given  is  replete  with 
luperstitions  and  antiquated  notions. 

Populalinn.^  The  population  in  1803  was  10,350,000,  and  it  is 
supposed  (hat  the  number  has  not  increased  since.  Spain  has  for 
a  lone  ''">^  heen  one  of  the  least  populous  countries  in  Europe. 
This  deficiency  is  attributed  by  »ome  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
and  Moon,  lo  the  contagious  fevers  in  (he  south,  (o  the  intestine 
wani  with  the  Moors  carried  on  incessantly  for  7  centuries,  to  the 
emigrations  to  America,  and  to  the  vast  number  of  clergy  who 
never  marry.  A  more  operative  cause  than  either,  and  perhaps 
than  all  these,  may  be  found  in  the  eilreme  indolence  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Clattct  of  Snr.Uly.']  In  Spain,  as  in  Germany,  there  prevails 
a  great  deal  of  ari^locraiic  pride,  and  a  scrupulous  distinction  of 
classes.  The  nobility  bear  the  titles  of  duke,  marquis,  or  count, 
and  are  styled  collectively,  Tilvlado$.  The  gentry  are  called 
Hidalgos,  a  term  applied  lo  all  who  are  of  genteel  birth  or  whose 
designations,  such  as  doctor  in  law,  or  doctor  in  medicine,  distin- 
guish them  from  the  mass  of  agriculturists,  merchants  and  mann- 
taclurers.  In  some  provinces  these  distiuotions  are  little  at- 
tended to,  but  in  others,  as  In  Biscay  and  Astoria,  almost  all  the 
inhabitants  by  claim  to  rank. 

Character.]  \n  respect  to  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  Spain 
exhibits  grent  variety,  having  been  peopled  from  very  different 
quartern,  and  the  difficulty  of  communicalion  between  the  difier- 
ent  provinces  having  prevented  that  approach  to  unifonnitv 
which  constant  intercourse  would  have  produced.  Indolence  i^ 
(he  vice  of  the  inland  and  soathero  provinces;  it  may  in  fact  be 
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tenned  the  tIm  of  di€  nation,  though  strikinf  encfpflOBt  art  ofr 
forded  faj  the  inhahitenti  of  iUacajr,  Galicia,  vaiendn  end  above 
all,  of  CaUlonku  The  CMiiian  k  haughrjr,  frave,  dialMit.  d%^ 
niied,  miatrastful,  and  ofnally  well  Infonned'^ind  tel«llffent 
The  Andalutian  it  lirely,  idle,  vain,  eitravagaol  and  Ikcmam 
The  Oaliciaoa  leare  their  own  country,  and  are  emflo}94  in  Aa 
f^mt  of  Spain,  in  the  loweat  occupationa,  as  in  tweepioft  tUmtkm 
and  cleaning  sfapea.  Most  of  the  ienraots  are  At torkuw ;  Ihaf 
are  faithful,  not  yery  intelligent,  hot  exact  in  the  perfocoMttoa  at 
their  dntj.  All  the  noontebanka  and  tomUen  camm  ffona  1^ 
lencnu 

Mamun  and  CWiloau.]  The  droM  of  the  Spaniaida^  fenMib 
national  and  peculiar,  now  resembles  that  of  the  Engllah  «ii 
French,  but  the  cloak,  the  long  sword  and  the  laiye  lowsd  hut  Mt 
atill  oceasWnailj  worn.  The  farorite  national  amvaeaaaal  if 
bnll-figh(ing  was  diacooraged  by  gOTenunent  towards  tke  deat  if 
the  last  century,  but  has  since  been  revired.  These  %h 
place  in  amplntheatres  prepared  for  the  pnrpoM.  The 
n  fint  attacked  by  horsemen,  armed  with  lances  ;  tbea  hjr 
on  foot,  who  carry  n  kind  of  arrow,  terminated  Uke  m^  '  ' 
which  i^ves  the  animal  exquisite  pain,  and  redooUea  hia  Am 
When  the  tiull  is  almost  exhausted,  a  man,  called  the  flMtadbr,  A 
▼ances  with  a  long  knife,  and  usually  with  a  iinflo  blour  taimlh 
notes  his  suflerii^    If  the  animal  appears  deScient  in  apiilti  a 

Sick  of  dogs  U  let  in  ;  sereral  of  which  are  eonunonfy  Iilia4  hir 
re  their  purpose  is  accomplished.  FVeqnently  six  or  •%!€  of 
the  horses  are  kiUed  in  a  single  fight,  and  aospetfasrsi  thOTgh 
rarely,  one  or  more  of  the  human  combatants.  Notwiihatattdfay 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  tUs  amusement,  both  sexes,  of  every 
and  rank,  crowd  to  a  bull-fight  day  after  day  with  enf~ 
and  gentiry  and  nobles  do  not  disdain  to  appear  as  rnmiintanis 

GovemmtatJ  The  gotemment  of  Spiiin  wss  loiyn 
nonarchr,  tlie  people  beiug  represented  by  their  Cortea,  msi 
bl?  which,  though  rude  and  constituted  on  prfaidplea  very 
ent  from  thoae  of  true  representation,  performed  the  doty  ol_ 
ingthe  public  purse,  and  of  making  known  the  nhiiegflcvi 
But  after  the  union  in  the  16th  century  of  the  difierent  ^ 
into  one  kingdom,  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  At 
monarch,  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the  Cortes,  and  to  €•» 
eroach  on  the  privileges  of  the  provinces ;  so  that  on  thn 
don  of  the  house  of  Bourboo  in  1700,  there  remained  hapdiy 
vestige  of  independence,  except  in  Biscay.  The  diasaliafre 
and  indignation  of  (he  people,  excited  by  the  conduct  of  Iho  ^ 
ent  kiog,  led,  in  the  begioning  of  1820  to  open  insobordhntiiSBi  ii 
the  army,  and  has  produced  a  revolution  of  great  imnartiSM:a,  hy 
which  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes,  on  an  improved  fdafti  to  ft» 
stored,  and  such  salutarf  restraints  have  lieen  impoaadnathn' 
power  of  the  crown,  a*  seemed  best  cakolated  Ibr  aaowrliif  thn 
righti  of  the  people.  The  revolution  has  not  been  ceniMdl  In 
chsngefl  :he  form  of  government,  but  tias  extended  In  thn  to> 
fo  of  ecclesiastical  aboaeai  and  to  the  ahnlitiin  if  lit  fsiii 
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ile^e  formerly  pitMessed  bj  all  persons  of  giood  family,  of  entail- 
jng  I'leir  e^iiups,  ihe  number  of  Ihei^e  enlaili'  beia^  coDsidered 
one  of  the  chief  cauapH  of  the  backward  itlate  of  the  country. 
Tbc  titlf  of  the  kioe  of  -Spnia  is  "  Hb  CHtbolic  Majesty  ;"  that  of- 
tbe  ht-ii  nj-'parent  ie  ■'  prince  of  Asluria;"  the  other  princes  of  the 
rnvrti  liimtlv  ar«  called  InfanU,  and  ihe  princesses  /tr/onlai.  The 
afT.^i"  of  the  colonies  are  committed  to  the  manii|reineDt  of  th« 
eoimril  and  rbamber  of  the  Indie*,  resident  at  Madrid. 

Rtligion.]  The  Catholic  religion  nat,  lill  1820,  the  only  re- 
ligion lolcrnted  in  Spain.  The  Inquisition,  which  waa  aboliabed 
by  BoiiHparie  during  hi"  temporan  ascendency,  was  restored  by 
the  presf'ot  king  in  I8U  ;  Ixil  in  'lOSO  tl  was  again  aboli^bed,  it 
i"  lo  lie  hoppd,  for  ever.  The  clerey  in  Spain  are  exceMivcly 
ntimrroiio,  consisling  of  8  archbishops,  61  binbops  and  iinl  lesa 
th.-n  4)1,000  minor  clergy,  dislri'-utcd  through  IS.B'l  parishes. 
In  addition  to  ihexe,  then;  were  recently  B,lJi)Q  mr.nn.tene"  con- 
taining nenrly  bOmO  monks, -and  \i}lb  conftnts  with  20.000 
DijDA.  Part  of  these  monasteries  am)  convents  are  doh  (1821) 
al'olished,  and  the  inmate*  allowed  a  «mikl(  prnsron  lor  life,  gnt- 
emmeat  bnvlng  appropriated  their  lands  lo  the  pnblic  Ireasnry. 

Army  anil  Aovy.]  The  army  con>i>il!  iit  present  of  about  £>0,lX}0 
men,  besides  the  nalivnal  militia-  TheMrengih  of  Ihe  Spanith 
army  haf>  varied  greally  of  lute  years:  il»  gt-neml  character  ia 
courage  in  Ibe  =f>Miers  an.l  .i  wani  y\'  prnfe^-ionril  knortiedRp  in 
the  officers.  The  Spanish  navy  suffered  severely  from  the  war 
with  EnsUmcl,  Ireeon  in  1796;  and  siil!  more  at  the  bailie  of 
Trafil'^'iir  in  Oclolier  ISOii.  ll  fnrmerly  coniained -12  ships  of 
Ihe  lin*-,  30  frigates  Hod  numerous  smnller  vcs^^els  ;  but  at  pres- 
ent it  is  in  a  vpry  inelhcienl  slate,  am)  is  reduced  lo  5  sail  of  ihc 
line,  10  Trig^les.  and  G5  'mallor  vessels. 

Re-jtnm.  Debt,  ^-c]  The  revenne  in  1817  was  about  £6,000,000, 
The  eipeiulilure,  for  several  years,  bas  ronsianlly  exceeded  Ihe 
revenue,  and  IVequenlly  by  inou  than  £1,000,000.  The  inter- 
est on  Ihe  national  debt  i'i'jt;i,l"o,000.  The  revenue  from  the 
American  mines  wa^  formerly  considerable,  bul  this  soorce  of  ia- 
Gome  may  now  be  considered  as  linally  lost.     '' 

Manv.fucuirc».'\  Id  a  rounlry  abounding  with  Ihe  finest  wool, 
flourishing  m^muractures  of  that  article  mifrht  be  expected,  bnl 
luch  is  the  indolence  of  Ihe  Spaniard-,  thai  Spain  is  obliged  ta 
imporl  a  papt  of  her  woollen  clolbs  from  England  and  Fntnce. 
In  like  manner,  nolbwilhslanding  the  productive  mines  of  Biscay^ 
•he  impons  a  great  part  oi  her  hard-ware  ;  so  that  except  in  Cat- 
alonia, where  bnth  silks  and  cottons  are  made  in  larre  quanliiie*, 
the  only  manufactures  conducted  wilh  spirit  in  Spain  are  the 
twisting  of  silk,  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  tlie  working  of  Es- 
parto grass  (.Spanish  broom)  into  matts,  baskets,  iihoes  and  other 
articles. 

Commercr.']  The  "xnorls  from  Spain  consist  chiefly  of  wool,, 
wine,  f'rand\,  fnrt,  olive  nil,  silk  and  sail-  In  return  the  chief 
imi'orls  are  wot'llpn  cl'>(b.  hard-ware  aadcoilons  from  England  ; 
llaen  from  Germany  aod  Ireland  :  woollens,   jewelry  and  paper 
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bomFnocB;  iitTal  atores  from  the  Baltic;  corn  firoiMie Bttnie 
Bern  and  the  Mtic ;  and  oalt  fish  from  Newfoundland.  The  tanii 
with  Europe  it  almoet  entirelj  pastiTe,  behi|r  carried  on  prinni^ 
palljr  bj  the  British,  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes  and  fSmtk^ 
Americans.  The  most  important  branch  of  Spanish  coaMased 
was,  till  recently,  the  tsade  with  the  colonies,  consisting  chie^ 
of  the  import  of  silver  and  Sfold  from  the  Ainerican  m  ~' 
the  export  of  Enropean  mannfiictares.  This  cenMneroe 
ried  on  by  the  Spaniards  themseWes,  bat  since  the 
of  Sooth  America  it  seems  to  be  rapidly  passiif  into  th^ 
the  English.  . 

CwwUif.]  Hootserrat^  a  single  monntain  in  Cataldnint 
30  miles  N.  W.  of  Barcelona,  is  remarkable  for  its  hei 
,and  a  rich  monastery  of  Benedictines.  It  is  abent  84  milms  il 
cumference  and  rises  to  the  height  of  3,300  feet  above  tlM 
of  the  sea.  The  monastery  is  about  half  way  np  the 
and  contains  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  whlekil^ 
tracts  an  immense  number  of  pilgrims.  All  the  poor  wte  namtf 
here  are  fed  gratu  for  three  days  ;  and  all  the  sick  are  twaivnl 
into  the  hospitaL  The  monks,  abbut  60  in  number,  Hwm  in  n  rii* 
cluse  manner   and  adhere  to  very  rigid  rules  ct 


Higher  up  the  mountain  are  IS  hermitages,  each  havh^a  i 
chapel,  a  cell,  a  well  in  the  rock,  and  a  little  garden.  TW 
mits  are  chiefly  persons  of  family  and  fortune,  wholHraw 
from  the  worid  to  devote  themselves  to  medltatioa  wmi 
A  mule  is  sent  weekly  from  the  convent  with  1.3  baskets  atptm^ 
sions,  one  for  each  of  the  hermitt.  One  of  the  hermltigeeii  fmf 
eorioofly  and  awfully  constructed  Kyetween  two  narrow  Ptopee^ 
tions  of  the  rock,  and  though  it  is  2,500  paces  distant  from  tM  aa^ 
nastery  by  the  path,  it  impends  so  much  over  it  that  the  mnric  in 
the  church  below  can  be  heard  very  distinctly.  Tlie  srrnasj  Cjf 
the  mountain  has  an  uncommon  mixture  of  the  subtiaae  ni 
tiful.  The  traveller  meeU  witt^delightful  valUes  in  thn 
threatening  rocks,  tinds  shade  and  verdure  surrounded  hj 
ity,  and  sees  natural  cascades  rushing  from  the  ste^eit 
the  mountain  to  fertilize  the  scattered  gardens. 

l$Umd$A  The  principal  Spanish  islands  are  the  BmkmU  kk 
^nds,.the  largest  of  which  are  Majorca,  and  Hinoica,  aw#  tti 
PUkytitae  islands,  consisting  of  Ivica,  Formentera  and 
smaher  islands.  The  two  groopes,  taken  togethery 
province  of  Majorca. 

Majorca^,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  isles,  ia  situated  in 
MediterraneaD^  lUO  miles  from  the  coast  of  Spain.  It 
1,400  nquare  miles,  and  about  136,000  inhabitants,  ef  i 
less  than  3,700  are  priests,  moaks  or  nuns.  The  surfiMCf  ia  pnHI||r 
level  and  partly  mountainous,  the  climate  is  mild,  and  theenu^psw- 
emliy  fertile,  particulariy  in  the  south  and  east  The  pfinryit 
prodiictions  are  wine,  oil,  oranges,  almond«,  figi^  and  MMr  fiwit, 
all  of  whiph  arc  exported.  Pabna^  the  cupital,  is  a  <imMhd  town 
ut  the  bott-^m  of  a  large  bay  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  MM.  It 
has  n  pfoml  harbor,  and  considerable  trade.    Popolalieii  M|09Off 
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JIfinercfi  Ilea  37  milM  E.  of  MHJnrcR.  It  contains  210  sqiinre 
mil*-*  itnd  Si.lMXiinhaWlsnl-..^  Themriaie  is  rough  jmd  hill.r. 
Tiie  (iri'rfiiciions  nre  in  i^n^rtii  ih*-  wime  wilb  iIimp  o(  Majoicn. 
Th«  imporlMiir-e  nflhe  ii>tHiid  in  h  political  sense  bus  bava  nllo^L-lb- 
trovrtwt  to  thp  mlaiitili!'  harbor  of  fort  Muhiin  An  Itie  S.  b.ei<lRaf 
tht>  t^tnnil.  Thta  Ir.irbor  i«  nnf  I'f  vYie  inh.»t  nnit  most  convnnii-nt 
in  ihe  MrHiierrnnPiin,  with  nufticipHl  depth  nml  extent  In  hold  a 
floei  nfihipsof  wBr.  li  WHS  th«  exci>l)nu:e  of  Iht-  harbor  of 
Port  Miibnn  thiil  mode  thp  poueMton  oI'MiiiorCR  an  olject  ©f  so 
murb  imi>ort»ncn  to  the  British  iFnrinfr  tht  latt  c«nlury,  until  the 
acqni^ilioQ  oraittll  bellpr  navnt 'lulion  in  Alfiltn.  The  Brili»h 
ownpil  Minorca,  with  one  short  int«rnt])tiaii,4'rom  11(J8  t«    T7S|. 

hiea,  tilLialed  about  40  miles  from  ibe  comi  of  Spain,  eontiiioi 
IdU  f.i\nATe  miles  wA  15.300  inhBi>itaDt)t,  It  \»  full  of  moiininin* 
BHil  covered  witb  verdarp,  and  prvaenti  at  "ea  a  grand  iind  itGrr«e- 
atile  piclore.  Alonff  the  const  there  are  waicb  tawen,  tireclvil 
on  ihe  (irincipul  tlerniloa*,  from  wbich  a  vewcl  n(  vn  may  b« 
Been  ut  h  ^real  diMiiace,  nnd  an  alirin  ^««ti  in  case  of  dftngor ; 
a  neoe«tit_T  precaution,  ou  accnunt  of  ihe  vicinity  lo  \invhary, 
the  corsairs  from  which  KmfA  to  iii»ke  frequent  dctcenln  nn  the 
ruaat.  Bach  dtalrict  furoishes  its  quota  to  form  a  niiltlii  to  ri~|jf4 
Ihe  inroailii  of  the;<e  barbnHaiiB.  Thi- climnto  ■■mrld,  nudthe  *ofl 
fertile,  prodncine  com,  wini-,  oil,  fruit,  flnx  and  hemp-  Salt 
is  made  here  in  lari;''  ijii;mli'i'"!»  bj  milurnl  I'Tiij^or^iiion.  Ivicn, 
the  capital,  is  a  fortilied  tutrii  on  Ihe  S.  £.  side  of  (he  i(lan<),ivilh 
a  eood  h  >rhur  and  S.70U  inhabitant*.  Formtnura  it  a  small 
inland  Ijing  soulb  uf  (vica,  witb  ISOO  inhabitants. 


GIBRALTAR. 

CUbrahar  is  a  irell  known  promontory  in  (fae  footb  6{  Spaia,  *t 
the  entrance  frt>m  the  Aliantic  into  tbe  Mediterranean,  BGkirtlM 
part  where  the  sea  between  Europe  and  Africa  is  narrowest.  It 
consists  of  a  ^reat  rocky  mountain  nmnin^  from  north  to  sooth 
about  three  miles  in  length,  fr«m  h»lf  a  mile  lo  three-fourths  ia 
wi<Uh,andfrom  I2U0  toMUUferl  in  heielil-  On  the  north  side  is 
BA  isthmus,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  len^lh  nnd  half  as  mnch  in 
breadth,  which  connects  this  vast  m«»s  of  rock  wiih  Ihe  conlmenl. 
The  Dorlhern  front  of  the  rock  ia  Blmo^t  perpenJicular :  the 
east  side  is  full  uf  fiighlful  precipices,  tvhile  Iho  Botilh,  beio^ 
narrow  und  abrupt,  presents  hardly  any  posibilily  o(  approach. 
On  none  of  these  "ides  baa  this  tremendous  mass  ever  bepo 
attacked;  there  remains  only  the  weateni  front,  which  ia  almost 
as  abrupt  as  the  others,  but  pbich  may  be  approached  by  ship- 
ping from  ihc  biiy.  Here  accordingly  have  the  efforls  of  as- 
failanls  br«n  directed,  and  here  ire  the  grenC  batteries  and 
work*  of  defence. 

The  imi'orlance  of  Gibraltar  arises  chieSv  from  its  bay,  which 
is  very  spaciuuo,  (9  miles  long  and  5  broad,)  and  forins  acoDvcn- 
ient  naval  elation,  being  protected  from  the  mora  dMyeNai^ 
60  . 
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winfN.  The  ea«tcrn  *'n\c  of  the  bay  is  formed  bj  the  promoB- 
tory  antl  Htlimu^;  to  the  south  i$  the  ^ca  ;  the  other  sides  are 
Jbrmcil  hy  th<>  m.iinlniiil  of  S{.Min,  but  the  command  of  the  haj 
depends  on  the  possession  of  its  formidable  promontorv.  The 
tovrn  ofGiiiraltarsiands  a!  the  foot  of  the  pn»montory  on  the  \. 
AV.  side.  It  is  slron^iy  fortitied,  particularly  on  the  side  tonrani^ 
the  b$iv.  where  there  are  \Talls  ivithin  ivall^.  double  and  treble 
outworks,  hilt  its  chief  protection  at'ter  all  is  derived  from  the 
batteries  n:i  the  neighboring  hoii^hts,  which  sweep  both  the  isth- 
mus and  tiie  approach  to  the  town  b\  water. 

Gibraltar  wa^tliiit  tortitied  in  the  modern  9tyie  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Charlcw^  V.  It  was  taken  by  the  Lng'tirih  in  1704,  aod 
has  since  been  repeatedly  besieged,  but  always  without  succesi 
The  most  memoralde  attack  was  in  1 782,  when  jrenerat  Elliot 
successfully  defended  tlie  place  accainst  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Spain.  Since  that  time  the  British  have  spent  large 
sums  in  improving  the  fortifications.  Excavations  of  great  extent 
have  been  made  by  gunpowder  in  the  solid  rock,  to  establish 
commnnications  between  the  different  posts,  and  enable  them  to 
be  relieved  without  a  loss  of  lives  from  the  enemy's  fire  ;  and 
the  place  may  now  be  considered  as  absolutely  impregnable  to 
any  military  force  and  can  be  reduced  only  hy  treachc^ry  or 
starvation.  The  number  of  the  garrison  at  preseot  is  3^(XN);  ia 
'time  of  war  it  is  much  greater.  The  population  of  the  trnrn, 
including  the  militarv^  is  about  13.01K»,  partly  British,  partly 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Jews  and  even  Moors,  all  attracted  hither  1^ 
mercantile  considerations.  The  commerce  of  the  place  em- 
braces a  great  variety  of  articles,  being  derived  not  from  ihe  pro- 
duce of  any  particular  tract  of  country,  but  from  the  fitnc^ss  of 
the  town  for  a  general  entrepot.  Cottons  and  other  manufiictvrei 
of  England  ;  sugar,  rum  and  other  produce  of  the  Wesi-lndies ; 
tobacco,  rice  and  flour  from  North  America,  are  imported  here 
from  the  west ;  while  wine,  fruits,  silk,  wax  and  other  Meditei- 
ranean  articles  are  brought  in  from  the  east. 


PORTUGAL. 


Mfaation  and  Extent.]  Portugal  is  bopnded  N.  and  E.  by  SpaiOf 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  extends  from  36*  56'  to  48*  7'  N. 
lat.  and  from  Q""  1 5'  to  9"^  30'  W.  Ion.  Its  form  is  oblong ;  its 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  350  miles  and  its  average  breadth  about 
120.    The  area  is  estimated  at  40,875  square  miles. 
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streams  and  partly  by  nrtificial  irrigation.  Here,  accordingly, 
tho  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards  to  their  tops ;  olive,  orange, 
apricot  »nd  other  fruit  tree!>  are  ahundant ;  while  in  sitoations  of 
les*  warmth,  whfiat,  harley  and  oats  arc  cai'efully  cultivated. 
Thn  province  ot*  Cntre  Duero  c  llinho  is  in  short  one  of  the  most 
populnu?  agricultural  districts  in  Europe. 

Ch\€f  Toxsoiis.\  Lisbon^  the  capital,  is  built  on  several  hills  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  which  here  expands  into  a  fine  body 
of  water  several  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  unfortified,  and  open  on 
all  sides.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  uniting  in  i 
very  unusual  degree  the  four  qualities  of  size,  depth,  NfCoritj 
and  convenience.  The  entrance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tag^  is 
defended  by  several  forts.  The  appearance  of  Lisbon  at  a  dis- 
tance, particularly  from  the  S.  E.  is  extremely  beautiful  and 
picturesque  :  the  great  bo<Jy  of  water,  the  number  of  f*hi|M  which 
lie  at  anchor,  and  cover  it  like  a  forest,  the  city  extending  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  along  successive  elevations,  the  hilli 
in  I  lie  back  ground,  coveted  with  villas,  churches  and  olive  plan- 
tations, all  concur  to  form  a  picture  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  by 
the  view  of  Constantinople.  But  the  interior  of  the  city  ill  corres- 
pon*!s  to  its  external  beauty  ;  the  streets  are  generally  narrow 
and  irregular,  and  }*lthough  Ir-ss  dirt>  than  in  former  times,  have 
still  much  that  is  otfeni^ive.  There  are,  however,  several  spa- 
cious squares,  and  many  splendid  houses,  and  the  principal  quays 
are  said  to  exceed  in  beauty  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  London 
or  Pari'i ;  but  the  noblest  specimen  of  architecture  is  the  aque- 
duct, to  the  nonh  of  the  ciiy.  It  resU  on  a  long  row  of  marble 
pillars,  is  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  is  carried  across  the  tale 
of  Alcantara  from  one  mountain  to  another  on  75  arches.  It  va) 
built  in  the  years  1713 — 1732,  and  remained  unhurt  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  1755,  which  destroyed  the  greatest  andbe^t 
part  of  the  city.  The  commerce  of  Lisbon  is  very  extensire, 
coni|irisingall  the  colonial  and  perhaps  three  fourths  of  the  fo^ 
eign  traile  of  the  kingdom.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
23(M)(K),  ot  whom  a  large  number  are  foreigners,  mulattoes  and 
nejfroes. 

Oporto^  tlie  capital  of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho,  and  next  to  Lis- 
bon, the  most  populous,  wealthy  and  commercial  town  in  Portugal 
is  on  the  Duen)  about  4  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  rlTer  fonm 
a  spacious  nnd  secure  harbor,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  requires  a  pilot  and  great  care  to  avoid  the  rock5 
anil  sand-banks  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  so  secure  that  the  Por- 
tne^uesc  government  have  but  partially  fortified  it.  The  princi- 
pal trade  i<»  in  wine,  of  which  upwards  of  80,006  pipes  are  export- 
ed :innually.     The  population,  including  foreigners,  is  74.000. 

IChits  is  a  strong:  frontier  town,  in  the  province  of  Alente'O, 
Fitualed  on  a  rorkv  hill  not  far  from  the  Guadiana,  and  three 
le.iguos  to  the  we«t  of  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Badajoz.  It  is  odc 
of  the  most  importiint  fitrongholds  in  the  kingdom.  Here  i«  a 
larsfe  arsenal  and  manufart'>ry  of  arm«,  spacious  and  bomb  proof 
barracks,  and  an  immense  cistern,  supplied  with   water  by  a 
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remarknble  mjueduct,  4  miles  in  leog^th,  and  supporreil  by  three 
■relies  one  over  (he  other.     The  populalion  i*  about  IG^OOO. 

Coiinbra,  the  capital  of  Beira,  an'l  formerly  the  reskleaceof 
the  kinirs  of  Portu^l,  n  a  fortil^tl  lo»n  60  m\\e»  S.  of  Oporto, 
an  the  north  bank  of  tlie  Alondego,  which  is  here  croMed  by  an 
fllegunl  stone  bridge.  The  town  ri!<eB  btanlifully  along  the  sidft 
of  a  hill  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  but  \s  in  the  interior 
rmrrow.  cronded,  ill  paved  and  diriy.  It  contains  ri!,000  iabal>- 
itnnl*  nnd  a  cetchruted  university. 

Bra^n,  91  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Oporto,  has  13.000  inhabitants, 
anil  »  mnnufaciorv  of  «mall  huts  which  fupplips  ;i  ^real  part  of 
Pijrtugal.  Setubtil  or  St.JJbet,  i»  a  cnnsidcrale  town  on  a  bay  of 
the  ^tlnnlic,  IG  mileaS.  E.  of  Liflbun.  It  has  a  commodioui 
harbor  and  aa  active  tr^de,  particularly  in  bay  tall,  of  which  ao 
tees  ihan  200,000  tons  arc  made  here  annually.  The  population 
is  13,000.  Cx'oro,  (he  capiliil  of  Alcntejo,  is  a  fortified  town, 
riluaied  on  an  eminence  in  &  vast  elevated  plain,  C3  mile*  E.  of 
LiHhon.  The  population  is  12,000.  Saniortm  is  a  con-'iderabla 
town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagu%  47  miles  N.  E.  of  Lisbon. 
It  contains  8,0li<)  inhabitnnU. 

Education.]  The  only  university  in  Portugal  is  at  Coimbra. 
It  consists  of  IB  collei^es  and  hae  39  profe^ors,  viz.  eight  of  (he- 
«la^;  nine  of  canon  law;  eight  of  civil  law;  sii  of  medicine, 
four  of  m:tth'>ni;]tir,s  and  four  of  philnsophy.  The  average  num- 
ber of  stuilenl"  IS  BOO.  Education,  gencnilly,  is  very  much  neg- 
lected. ullhoTi^b  within  a  few  years  muny  improvements  have 
been  a'iKjiled  SchLioi^  on  the  plan  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  have 
been  introduced,  and  in  1820  they  contaioed  nearly  6,000  pu- 
pils 

Populalinn.]  The  population,  according  to  an  estimate  foim^ 
ed  00  the  ];i«l  return  of  the  number  of  houses,  in  1798,  wai 
3,6C3,O00.  The  province  of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho  is  macb  lh« 
most  populous,  and  nest  to  this  are  Beira,  and  Estrenwdara. 
The  southern  provinces  are  very  thinly  peopled.  With  respect 
to  ranki  the  higher  classes  are  divided  as  in  Spain  ioto  the  Tito- 
lados  or  high  nobility,  and  the  P'idalgos  or  gentry.  The  peasant- 
ry, though  not  in  a  state  of  servitude,  are  subject  to  a  system  of 
mia  management,  the  effects  of  which  arc  nearlyas  bad  aa  4hoie 
of  direct  oppression. 

Character]  Thfl  national  character  of  the  PortogueK  itfsiiDi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  Spaniards;  their  bigotry  and  superstition,  (heir 
indolence,  their  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  their 
predilection  for  the  amusement  of  bull-tighting  are  strong  points  of 
resemblance.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  character,  how* 
ever,  in  different  provinces.  The  inhabitants  of  (he  northern 
provinces  are  much  more  industrious  than' those  in  ibe  loath. 
The  industry  of  (he  inhabitants  of  Kntre  Buero  e  Minho  wonld 
not  siilTer  on  a  compiirisnn  with  those  of  the  moie  norlhem  coim- 
trien  of  Europe,  and  accordingly  they  are  possessed  of  opulence, 
nnd  enjoy  :ill  the  comforts  and  Injuries  of  life.  TboFe  of  Tras- 
«»-Mon(es  are  a  hardy  race,  and  tndu<lnou»  also,  in  spite  of  (heir 
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barren  nnd  mountaiDous  regions.  In  Alentejo  are  more  wander 
ing  beggars  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  best  mar- 
iners come  from  Algarve.  The  Portugue««e  generally  are  infe- 
rior in  st'.iture  to  the  Spaniards.  Their  complexion  is  9warth\> 
approaching  to  an  olive.  They  have,  generally,  graceful  form^, 
regular  features,  and  dark,  brilliant,  expressive  eyes. 

LanfTuage.]  The  Portuguese  language  strongly  resembles  the 
Spanish  ;  both  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  Latin ;  but  the  latter 
is  more  remote  from  it  and  harsher  to  the  ear  than  the  former. 
They  have  both  about '  the  same  proportion  of  Arabic  wordi; 
b«t  the  Portnguetie  has  borrowed  none  of  the  guttural  sounds  of 
that  language,  which  are  numerous  ii^the  Spanii^b. 

Governtnent.]  The  government  is  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
Portugal,  like  Spain,  lias  its  Cortes  or  representative  body,  con- 
sisting of  the  clergy,  the  high  nobility  and  the  commons,  but  they 
wore  not  assembled  after  1697,  until  the  recent  revolution,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Spain,  restored  them  to  their  ancient  powers.  The 
kingdom  is  styled  *^  The  l/nitcd  kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil  and 
the  two  Algarve?.-'  In  1800,  when  Portugal  was  invaded  by  the 
French,  the  court  and  royal  family  removed  to  Rio  Janeiro  in 
Brazil,  but  they  have  now  returned  to  Lurope. 

Relision.]  The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  for- 
merly maintained  with  miich  intolerance.  The  inquisition  pun- 
ished heretics  with  great  severity,  but  it  now  acts  only  as  an  en- 
gine of  civil  police.  A  great  number  of  monasteries,  (above  400) 
an.'  still  kept  up,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  best  land  ol  the  king- 
dom is  the  property  of  the  church. 

lifvenue^  Ariny^  4*c.]  The  revenue  amounts  to  between 
£3,000,000  and  £KCH>0,000,  a  considerable  portion  of  wliich 
is  derived  from  Brazil.  The  debt  is  small,  not  exceeding 
£l?,000.0(H).  The  army  contains  5G,000  regular  troops,  of 
whum  2-l,tH)0  arc  in  Brazil.  The  nnvy  consists  of  9  ships  of  ihc 
line,  1  \  frigates  and  many  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  I  J,000 
jiJiilor?. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.']  ATanufacturcs  are  in  a  ycry 
backward  state,  the  establishments  being  on  a  small  scale,  and  con- 
lined  to  a  few  of  the  large  towns.  The  commerce  of  the  kii^- 
dom  iii  more  considerable,  but  for  a  long  time  past  both  the  im* 
port  and  export  trade  have  been  managed  chiefly  by  foreign 
merchants,  particularly  British,  settled  at  Lisbon  and  Oporte. 
The  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  raw  produrc,  viz.  wine, 
salt,  wool  and  truits.  Of  wine  the  average  annual  value  ezpoit- 
ed  is  nearly  jL;l\000,000  ;  of  salt,  fully  £300,000;  of  wool,  below 
£l(»0,000.  The  imports  are  very  various,  viz.  corn,  llour,  tjsb, 
W(x>!l(Mis,  linen,  cotton  goocW,  hard-ware  and  British  rnanufacturcs 
of  almost  livery  kind.  The  whole  value  of  the  imports  is  about 
£.^,000,(KK).  The  intercourse  with  Brazil,  which  was  formerly 
vosirictcd  to  Puilugucse  merchants,  i:>  now  open  to  all  ualioDS^ 


mKalion,  ami  Extent.']  [(jily  js  a  liirge  peninsula  snrroundeil 
on  all  sides  by  natural  tioumlarieii  i  llie  Alps  Beparating  it  from 
France  on  the  west,  ^wilzerland  on  tUc  Qorlh,  and  Germany  on 
lite  north-ea.'!,  while  on  all  nllior  lidan  it  is  washed  by  Ibe 
Adrialic  sea  and  tlie  Mediterranean.  U  eKlemls  from  37°  30'  to 
Mi"  60"  N.  lat.  and  from  G°  to  19°  E.  Ioq.  IU  greate.-t  len}Elh 
from  lY.  W.  lo  S.  ^.  U  TOO  miles.  The  area,  including  the  isl- 
ands of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  is  estimaled  at  1 17,090  square  mile*. 
The  shape  of  the  continental  part  resembles  that  of  a  boat. 

Diviiioiis.]  Italy  iii  at  present  divideit  into  nine  Ind^pendeitt 
states  as  exhibited  in  Ihc  following  table. 

Sistrf.  Sqvnre  niilci.     rninilntmn.     r,in.  n>  >  in.  m 

I.  Kingdom  ofSsnIinia, 
3-  The   Lombardo-Vencfian  > 
kingdom  or  Austrian  Itslj,  j 

3.  Kii^^ro  of  the  Two  Sici-  j 
lies  or  Naples  and  Sicily,  ' 

4.  Slates  of  the  church, 

5.  Or^nd  Dntchv  of  Tuscany, 
r,    Dnlchy  of  HaVma, 

7.  Dnlchy  of  Modena, 

8.  Diitchy  of  Lucca, 

9.  Republic  of  San  Marino, 

Total,  ■  117,090     19,044,000        168 

Bay*  and  Siraiti.']  The  ff\it/  of  renicf  or  JlJriiitir  tta  wnffip" 
^the  whole  eastern  coast.  Tbp  gulf  of  Tdraato  h  a  larwe  bay 
on  the  southern  roast  of  the  kingdom  of  Nap^s.  The  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  which  washes  the  coast  of  Ibc  kingiinm  of 
Sardinia  is  called  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  the  part  included  be- 
tween the  island  of  Corsica  and  the  coast  ofTnsc.my,  the  Tiucan 
0t  Etrtinan  sen.  The  strait  of  Meaina  v-  between"  the  sonlhem 
extremity  of  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sicily  ;  and  tbc  Urait  of  lioni- 
Jaeio,  between  the  inlands  ofCorsica  and  Sardinia. 

Mountaim.]  The  great  monnlain  ranges  of  Italy  are  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennine".  The  ^Ip»  commcjce  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  .the  liingilom  of 
Sardinia,  and  after  streiching  far  to  the  nurth  and  still  farther  to 
the  east,  take  a  soniherly  direction  and  terminate  in  Istria  on  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  forming  a  rasl  semicircular  barrier  to  Italy  on  Ihp 
ride  of  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  different  parts  ol' 
its  course,  the  ranee  has  diflerenl  names.  The  part  at  the  S.  W. 
ntremity,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Uont  Viso,  is  cilled  the 
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Maritime  Alps ;  from  Mont  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis  it  is  called  the 
Cbttian  Alps  ;  and  the  part  north  of  Mont  Cenis  for  some  distance 
is  called  the  Graxan  Alps.  The  next  divisions  are  the  Pennitu^ 
Jjepontine^  and  Rhaetian  Alps^  which  lie  principally  in  Switzerland; 
after  which  follow  the  JSToric^  Carnic^  and  Julian  Alps  on  the 
side  of  Germany.  The  highest  summit,  and  the  highest  inonntaiD 
in  Cnropc,  is  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  Pennine  Alp^,  which  reaches  an 
elevation  of  14,676  feet  abuve  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are 
numeroii<i  f-ummits  in  almost  every  part  of  the  range  which  ex- 
ceed 9,000  feet. 

The  Apennines  may  he  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Maritime  Alps.  Thev  leave  that  chain  in  lat  44°  12  N.  and  after 
running  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east,  turn  gradually  to 
the  south,  separate  Tuscany  from  the  States  of  the  church,  and 
after  traversing  the  latter  country  and  Naples  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent, divide  into  t^o  branches,  one  of  which  stretches  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  and  terminates  at  Capo  di 
Leuca,  while  the  other  proceeds  on  the  west  side  of  the  i«ame 
gulf,  and  terminate?  near  the  strait  of  Messina  at  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  Calabria.  The  mountains  in  the  island  of  Sicily 
are  sometimes  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines. 

Rivers.]  The  Po,  the  principal  river  in  Italy,  rises  in  Mont  Vise, 
in  the  Cottian  Alps,  on  the  borders  of  France,  and  running  in  aa 
easterly  direction,  passes  throui?h  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  sepa- 
rates Au<<trian  Itnlv  or  the  Lombardo-Vcnctian  kingdom  from  Par- 
ma, Modena,  and  the  States  of  the  church,  and  discharges  itself 
through  many  mouths  into  the  Adriatic,  about  oO  miiles  suuth  of  Ve- 
nice, after  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles,  it  is  sufficiently  deep 
to  b(>ar  boat«  and  barges  at  30  miles  from  its  source,  bat  the  nav* 
igation  is  at  all  seasons  diflicult,  and  not  unfrequent ly  hazardons  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  Its  waters  are  liable  to 
sudden  increase  trom  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  from  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  the  rivcri^  that  flow  into  it  being  almost  all  moon- 
tain  streams ;  and  in  the  flat  country  in  the  lower  part  of  itf 
course,  great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  pro' 
tect  the  lands  from  inundation.  During  its  long  course  it  receives 
a  great  number  of  tributaries,  its  channel  being  the  doal  recepta- 
ele  of  almost  every  stream  which  rises  on  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern declivities  of  the  Alps,  and  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Apea- 
nines.  Its  principal  tributaries,  beginning  in  the  west,  are,the  Dora 
Riparia  ;  the  Dora  Raltea  ;  the  Stura  ;  the  Oreo  ;  the  Sesia  ; 
the  Tanaro  ;  the  Tcsino^  which  rises  in  mount  St.  Golbard  io 
Switzerland,  and  after  flowing  through  lake  Magsiore  fonm  the 
boundary  between  Sardinia  and  the  Lomhardo- Venetian  kingdom; 
the  Olona^  which  passes  by  Milan;  the  Adda^  which  also  rise^  in 
Switzerland,  and  tlowing  at  lirst  in  a  westerly  directioa  pastes 
through  the  lake  of  Como,  after  which  it  turns  to  the  »outh  and 
joins  the  Po  near  Cremona  ;  the  Oi^/io,  tvhich  rise^  nn  the  bor- 
ders of  Switzerland  and  passes  throuorh  lake  Isco;  the  Aftncit, 
which  issues  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Garda, 
and  after  forming  the  lake  and  marshes  that  surround  Mantua. 
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futls  inio  the  Po,  eight  milei  below  thnt  citj  )  (he  Cronlolo,  which 
rises  in  the  dnlchy  of  I'srinn,  aiul  join«  the  Po,  :i  ii(tle  abuve 
Gua.ilalln ;  and  the  Panaro,  wbich  mes  Id  ihe  Apenoiaes  and  par- 
Auing  a  Durtberly  course  pusses  b;  the  city  of  Mudeoa,  and  lalli 
inio  HD  arm  ol"  the  Po. 

The  other  large  riven  id  the  Dorth  of  Italy  are,  the  Adigt, 
Tvhich  rUei  in  the  Alps,  and  passing  by  Trent  aod  V'eruRd  ilii- 
charges  ittetf  iuto  the  Adriatic  a  little  nonb  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Po  ;  the  £r;n(o,  which  rises  in  the  Alpt,  7  miles  E-  aCTrent,  paW' 
es  by  FaduH,  aid  discharges  ilself  into  the  Adriatic  a  little  S.  of 
Venice  ;  the  Piniw,  and  the  TagUamtnto. 

In  Ihe  centre  and  south  of  Italy  there  are  no  large  streams,  tha 
tinrrowncis  of  the  peninsula  and  the  central  poeitinn  of  the  Apeo* 
nines,  causing  ihe  rivers  tu  How  directly  into  the  sea  after  short 
coursei-  The  most  considerable  are,  the  .^rno  nhich  Iraversea 
the  frand  dutchy  of  Tuscany  frnm  east  to  west,  passing  by  the 
city  ofPlort^nce,  and  discbarge*  itself  into  (he  Meiliterraneiu)  IS 
miles  N.  of  Leghorn,  and  4  below  Piia  to  which  it  is  navigable 
for  small  testeli ;  and  the  Tiber,  wbich  ri^es  in  the  Apennines  on 
the  borders  of  Tuscany,  and  dowiag  south  into  the  State*  of  tha 
church,  passes  through  the  city  of  Rome,  and  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Lakts.\  The  Logo  Magport,  which  lies  partly  in  SwitKerland 
hut  principally  in  Italy  is  il  miles  long  and  on  an  average  6  L>road. 
It  contains  the  IJorromenn  islands,  which  are  the  admiration  of 
every  traveller.  The  laktofComo,  tying  east  afLago  Habere, 
is  36  miles  long.  The  surrounding  country  i*  highly  pictqresqna, 
being  covered  with  vineyards,  interspersed  with  beautiful  villaa, 
and  skirted  by  lofty  mountains.  Still  farther  to  the  east  i>  tha 
email  lake  of  hto,  which  is  followed  by  the  lakt  of  Gardm,  an  ax* 
pause  of  about  30  miles  in  length  by  8  in  breadth.  All  tbase 
lakes  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Po.  hi  the  central  part  of 
Italy  the  largest  lakes  are,  the  lake  of  Ptnigia  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Tuscany,  lbs  ancient  TArojitnenui,  remarkable  for  tha  Tictary 
gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Ratnaoa;  and  the  Bobena^  in  tba 
Slates  of  the  church- 

Fact  of  ihe  Country.]  Italy  ii  surpaised  by  do  coantry  in  Uw 
beauty  and  divenily  of  its  natural  scenery.  Its  mountaina  pr«> 
sent  every  variety  of  form  and  elevation,  of  rugged  rocks  and 
precipices,  thick  and  extensive  forests,  water-falls  and  all  tb« 
component  parts  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  country  bctwaan 
the  Alps  and  Apennines  consists  principally  of  extentiva  plaiaa, 
watered  by  the  Po  and  its  numerous  branches.  In  Ihe  central 
and  southern  parts,  Ihe  conoiry  on  both  sides. of  the  moaBtaiDsia 
somelime^  a  succession  of  hills  and  dales,  and  at  others  tha  falliat 
widen  into  plains  of  singular  richness  and  beagty.  The  warmth 
of  the  climate,  the  richness  of  the  suil,  Ihe  frequency  of  the  nsina, 
the  number  of  brooks  and  river*,  and  the  remarkable  cleamasa  of 
the  atmo.sphcre  give  a  beauty  to  the  Italian  landscapa  which  Itiot 
known  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
67 
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Climaic]  Id  respect  to  climate,  Italy  is  one  of  the  most  fa* 
Tored  countries  in  Europe.  Tlie  air  is  almost  ererj where  mild 
and  gfenial,  the  excessive  heats  of  summer  heing^  moderated  by 
the  influence  of  the  mountains  and  surrounding^  sea.  In  Lorabarc^ 
the  climate  in  the  mountains  is  cool;  in  the  plains  and  on  the 
cooiits  it  is  warm.  Tuscany  and-  the'  States  of  the  church  lying 
more  to  the  south  have  an  increased  degree  of  warmth  ;  and  io 
the  kinj^dom  of  Naples,  the  heats  of  summer,  especially  when 
the  ^)irocco  lilows,  are  sultry  and  oppressiire.  The  climate  of 
Italy  isyin  general,  salubrious,  but  there  is  alavge  district,  eitend- 
ing  along  the  coast  of  Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the  church  from 
Leghorn  to*  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  a  distance  of  200  milei,  and 
reaching  in  some  places  40  miles  inland,  which  is  unhealthy  in 
the  summer  and  autumn.  The  prevailing  complaint  is  an  iDter^ 
mitting'fever  of  the  worst  kind ;  aod  the  thin  population  who  oc- 
cupy thts^  tract  are  of  a  sickly  and  languid  appearance.  Tbe 
cause  of  this  evil  is-supposed  to  be  the  pestilential  air  of  the  stag* 
nant  marshes,  which  abound  here. 

Soil  and  Productions,]  Almost  every  part  of  Italy  poasesses  a 
fertile  soil,  capable,  with-  moderate  cn^tivation,  of  producing  in 
abundance  all  kinds  of  grain,  vegetables  and  fruila.  The  soil  in 
Lombardy,  particularly,  is  a  deep,  alluvial  mould  of  g^at  fertilitj. 
The  most  important  productions  are  vines,  olives,  and  other 
fruit  of  the  most  delicious  quality.  Cotton  and  silk  are  also  culti- 
vated to  a  great  extent.  Particular  districts  are  distinguished  lor 
particulae  products.  Lombardy  is  the  chief  com  country ;  in 
Tuscany  and  some  parts  of  Sardinia,  the- culture  of  fruit,  particu- 
larly of  olives,  predominates;  while  the  unhealthy  district  be- 
tween Leghorn  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples-  remains  chiefly  in  a 
state  of  natural  pasture. 

Jlgriailture,]  Skilful  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  north;  ii 
the  centre  and  south  it  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  abundance  of  vegetable  prodnc* 
tions  is  owing  much  more  to  the  climate  and  soil  than  to  the  indoi- 
try  of  the  inhabitants.  Lombardy  on  the  other  hand  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  for  many  centuries  has  been  styled  the 
garden  of  Europe;  Great  attention  is  paid  here  to  irrigation,  a 
practice  which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  number  of  rivers  flow- 
ing from  the  Alps,  and  the  inhabitants  spare  neither  pains  norex* 
pense  to  distribute  their  waters  over  the  plains. 

Population,  Language  and  /if/tgton.].  The  population^  inoludiif 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  isestimated  at  19,044,000.  The  Italian lan- 
lan^uage  is  spoken  throughout  the  whole  ooontry,  hut  with  va> 
rious  degrees  of  purity.  On  the  borders  of  France  and  Germany 
it  is  corrupted  by  the  languages  of  those  countries.  The  purest 
Italian  is  spoken  in  Tuscany  and  at  Rome.  The  established  re- 
ligion is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  bnt  all  other  sects  are  tolerated. 

Literature.]  No  country  in<  Europe  has  surpassed  Italy  in  the 
number  of  men  eminent  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  This  wsf 
owing  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  refoge  of  men  of 
letters,  when  driven  from  Greece  by  the  invasion'of  the  Turkit 
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"hni  more  to  the  early  indepeodpnce  of  the  principal  cities,  Tite 
brilliant  era  of  Italy  was  the  I5lh  ci'nlurj  :  her  retiuMicun  insti- 
lutiom  had  no(  (hen  been  impaired,  and  the  li^ht  which  ihcy 
shed  was  brightened  b^  the  darkness  of  the  rrst  of  Europe.  The 
Italians  still  excel  ia  -works  of  imag;iDalion,  but  they  can  at  pres' 
enl  boast  of  few  nTileis  of  emiaence  in  the  higher  braocheB  of 
lileralure. 

^aliipiiiies.l  Anlri)nilies  form  one  of  the  great  objects  of  in- 
terest to  the  Iraveller  in  llafy.  They  nre  most  numeroiu  io 
Rome  and  its  vlcituly,  and  ia  the  kingdom  of  IVnple*,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  amphitheatres,  triumphiil  arches,  pillars,  roads,  cata- 
combg,  and  stibteri^neniis  ruins. 

Police.]  The  police  in  Italy,  particularly  between  Home  nnd 
Nuples,  ig  exlr<'mely  dcfeclir«  ;  hardly  a  month  paHjes  without 
some  robbery  od  the  highways;  and  the  g^Temments  are  so  inel- 
ficieot  that  they  enter  into  compromise  with  the  leaders  of  ihc 
banditti.  The  drendful  crime  of  aiuassinaljot)  .is  less  frequf>Dt 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  is  the  result  not  of  deliberate 
malice,  but  of  pHasinn.  It  is  protnotoJ  by  the  very  imptopcr 
jtractice  of  cHrrjing  nrms.  The  French  and  AiKriana  found  n» 
difficulty  in  slopping  this  horrid  custom,  hy  prohibiting  individnais, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  carrying  arms. 

Manv/actara.]  The  manufactures  ot  Italy  are  not  in  a  ver^ 
flourishin);  stale.  The  piincipal  .irticles  are  silks,  linens,  wool- 
Jens,  artificial  llowers,  slniw  hats  and  bonnet',  &,c.  These,  how- 
ever, are  almost  all  for  home  consamption.  The  articles  forcom- 
mercial  exchanges  are  vet?  limited,  and  consist  leas  of  nuDufac- 
tures  than  of  raw  pi^duce. 

Commtrft.]  The  navigation  and  foreign  trade  of  1(s1y  were 
formerly  very  considerable,  Venice  aad  Geooa  holding  the  fint 
rank'  among  the  commercial  cities  of  the  age  ;  but  Ifaey  have 
long  been  outstripped  hy  England  and  HoUapd  ;  and  the  share  of 
trade  they  have  at  present  is  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  in 
toreign  bottoms.  The  Italian  ships  seldom  go  not  of  the  Uedi- 
terranean-  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Swilzerlaitd 
and  Germany  hy  land. 

The  particular  slates  remain  to  be  deivibe^.  The  first  in  order 
19  ths  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 


1.  KINGDOM  OF  SAfiDimA- 

Situation  and  Exient.]  The  continental  pairt  of  this  Itingdom  is 
bounded  N.  by  Switzerland,  from  tvhich  it  ia  icparated  by  the 
Fennine  and  Leponline  Alp<;  £.  by  the  Lombardo-VeneliaD  kiog- 
dom  and  the  duichy  of  Parma,  from  the  fint  of  which  it  is  icpa- 
rated by  lake  Mnggiore  and  the  river  Tesino;  S.by  the  Hediter- 
Tatiean ;  and  W.  by  France,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Var,  the  Maritime  and  Cotlian  Alps  and  the  river  Rhone.  It 
<it€nd3  from  43°  40'  lo  46"  10'  N.  lal.  and  fron  fi"  lo  10'  E.lon, 
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The  area,  ioclading  the  island  of  Sardinia,  is  eitiDUited  at  27,4M 
square  miles. 

Divisions.]  The  kinf^om  is  composed  of  the  following  terri- 
tories, seTeral  of  which  are  again  subdivided. 

Sqnaire  milei.  Population.      Pop.  oa  a  i^  B. 

1.  Piedmont,  6,800  1,660,000  244 

2    Savoy  (not  properly  J  3  g^^  ^^^  ^j3 

in  Italy,)                J  ' 

5.  The  cidevant  republic  }  ^^  ^^^^  ^3, 

of  Genoa,                )  ' 

4.  Dutchy  of  Montferrat,  900  186,000  206 

5.  The  county  of  Nice,  1,100  90,000  82 

^'^'Mil'an!'''''*"*^*'^'''^!     ^'^  ^^'^  "• 

7.  Island  of  Sardinia,  9,200  520,000  66 

■■         ■  111  ■  11  ■ 

Tolal,  27,4(to  3,994,000  146 

Natural  Feaiurts.']  Sardinia  is  almost  encircled,  except  (0 
wards  the  east  by  lofty  mountains;  the  Alps  fonning  the  western 
and  r.orthem  bo*indnries,  and  in  ihe  N.  W.  separating  Piedmont 
from  SHvoy,  while  the  Apennines  run  along  the  southern  border. 
As  you  proceed  from  these  lofty  ranges  towards  the  interior,  the 
surface  presents  a  f>uccession  of  mountains  and  hills,  gradually  di- 
mioishing  in  height  till  they  terminate  in  the  beaatifal  plains, 
which  occupy  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  kingdom  and 
extend  into  Lombardy.  The  principal  river  is  the  Po,  which 
rises  on  the  western  frontier  and  traverses  the  country  id  iti 
whole  breadth,  receiving  the  numerous  streams  that  descend  on  all 
sides  from  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  ver>  fertile,  the  plaiu 
yieldiner  abundantly  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  and  in  the  low 
grounds,  rice,  while  the  hills  are  covered  with  flourishing  vine- 
yards, and  rich  pastures.  The  mountains  present  one  of  the 
richest  mineral  districts  in  Europe.  Savoy,  which  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Alps,  has 
a  rugged  and  rocky  surface  and  is  naturally  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  Europe,  but  by  dint  of  skill  and  industry,  the  inhabi- 
tants raise  enough  to  supply  their  wants. 

Chief  Towns,"]  Tunn.^  the  capital,  and  one  of  the  most  regth 
larly  and  beautiful  cities  in  Italy,  is  situated  in  a  broad  plain  00 
the  Po  near  its  confluence  with  the  Doria.  Its  citadel  is  reputcil 
one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe.  It  has  a  university  and  88,000 
inhabitants. 

Genoa  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa. 
On  the  land  side  it  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  and  ia  a  place 
of  great  strength.  The  harbor  is  in  the  form  of  a  aeBiicirclei 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  deep  enough  for  ships  of  SOgintf, 
but  the  entrance  is  difficult.  When  viewed  from  the  harbor,  Ge- 
noa and  its  environ<>  present  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
white  buildings,  erected  on  successive  terraces,  fonp  a  contrast 
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nith  tLe  naked  appearance  o(  the  Apennines  aod  give  (he  lovm 
an  air  ofgrrat  magniriccnce,  but  the  iciterior  does  not  altogether 
correspond  to  these  impreuioni.  Genoa  exporli  rice,  fruit,  and 
otive  oil,  also  her  own  maouliictures,  viz.  silks,  damasks  and  rcl- 
yets.  Vbe  chief  business  is  carried  on  under  foreig'ii  Sbrs,  from  a 
dread  of  th«  Barbary  conaira.     The  population  is  76,00li. 

Jllosandria  is  a  stroog  Iowd  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanitro,  44 
miles  t-  of  Turin.  )(  ha*  fairs  in  April  and  October,  \rhich  are 
altendeil  by  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  from  , 
France  and  Switzerland.  The  population  is  35,000.  The  Til- 
lage of  Marengo,  celebrated  for  the  balUe  between  the  French 
and  Auslrians  on  the  14th  of  June  1900,  is  6  mUes  S.  E.  of  Ales- 

JVice  )s  delightfully  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  at  the  fool  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  bills,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  on 
account  of  the  salubrity'  of  the  cHmate.  The  harbor  is  spacious 
and  the  trade  considerable.  Population  IC,500.  Cknmbern/, ibe 
capital  of  Savoy,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  ihe  Hhone,  near  the 
French  border,  and  contains  12,0(Xi  inhnbitant?, 

Gaveranitnt,  Revtitue,  ij-c]  The  government  is  an  unlimited 
monarchy.  Some  tf  the  territorien,  honerer,  posseBS  privileges 
which  were  guaranteed  to  them  nhen  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  This  ie  piirticularly  the  case  with 
Genoa,  which  wa«  adde.l  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and 
which  is  "till  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  preserves  its  senate, 
its  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  provincial  councils,  whose  assent 
is  neceot^ary  10  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  The  revenue  ii 
about  £1,500,000.  The  standing  army,  amounting  to  nearly 
60,000  men,  in  larger  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  rcionrcei 
(ban  that  of  almost  any  stale  in  Europe. 

Island  of  SjiiDiNik.]  The  island  of  Sardinia  is  situated  to  (he 
south  of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Boni- 
facio. It  extends  from  38°  bb'  to  41°  17'  N.  lat.  and  from.  8"  to 
iO°  W.  Ion.  It  contains  9,200  square  miles  and  520,000  inhabi* 
tants-  The  surface  presents  a  pleasant  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
and  a  ch^in  of  mountains  runs  through  the  island  from  north  to 
south.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  wheut,  vinei, 
•lives  and  other  fruit  in  abundance.  The  climate  is  healtby 
wherever  the  land  is  elevated,  but  unhealthy  in  the  valliea  and 
low  grounds,  where  the  marsh  vapors  generate  disease.  Th« 
lower  classes  of  people  live  in  extreme  ignorance  and  poverly, 
and  are  eonslantly  oppressed  by  the  barnne.  The  interior  of  the 
island  exhibits  a  degree  of  barbarism  wtiich  can  with  difficulty  b* 
believed  to  exist  in  Europe.  The  shepherds  are  dressed  in  tbe 
skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  roam  with  their  flocks  over  tbe  an- 
inhabited  tract*.  They  go  consiantly  armed  to  protect  tbemselvea 
from  the  banditti  in  the  mountains.  Cagliari,  (he  capital,  and 
residence  of  the  viceroy,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  on 
a  gulf  of  the  §ame  name,  snd  has  e  spacious  and  secure  harbor. 
The  inhaljilanls,who  are  about  30,000  in  number,  carry  on  con< 
;iiderab1e  tr;idc'  in  cil,  wiae,  nnd  especially  salt 
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2.  LOMBARDO-VENETIAN  KINGDOM* 

The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  forms  part  of  the   Austriai 
empire,  and  will  be  more  properly  describeid  under  that  head. 


5.  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

Situation  and  Ex/ent]  The  continental  part  of  the  kingdoB 
of  the  two  Sicilies  is  called  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  occupies 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  and  is  bounded  N  W. 
by  the  States  of  the  church,  and  on  all  other  sidesbjr  the  Adriatic 
and  Mediterranean  :  from  Sicily  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of 
Messina,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  not  more  than  two  miles 
broad.  It  extends  from  13^  to  19^  E.  Ion.  and  from  37^  50' to 
42°  55'  N.  lat.  The  area  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  estimated  at 
43,600  square  miles,  of  which  Naples  contains  31,000  and  Sicily 
12,600. 

DivinonsJ]  The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  difided  into  the  follow- 
ing provinces. 

Provincet.  Population.        Prorincei,  PopidatioB. 

1.  Naples,  752,000       " 

%  Terra  di  Lavoro,  519^0 

3.  Principato  Citra,  444,300 

4.  Principato  Ultra,  357,000 

5.  Abruzzo  Ultra,  I.  157,000 
6  Abruzzo  Ultra,  II.  223,000 
7.  Abruzzo  Citra,  232,500 
7.  Capitanata,  255,000 


9.  Molise,  207,000 

10.  Terra  di  Bari,  331,000 

11.  Terra  d^  Otranto,  292,000 

12.  Basilicata,  378,000 

13.  Calabria  Citra,  341^000 

14.  Calabria  Ultra,  I.  ^  .•q^^^^ 
16.  Calabria  Ultra,  II.  J  ^^^f^ 


Face  of  the  Country^  SrcJ\  The  Apennines  pass  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  kingdom,  from  N.  AV.  to  S.  E.  and  in  Abruzzo 
there  are  several  summits  more  than  8,000  feet  high.  Below 
the  mountains  there  are  many  fertile  hills,  and  extensive  plains 
and  rallies,  wliich  under  the  influence  of  an  invariably  mild  cli- 
mate present  a  remarkable  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Marshes 
are  found  on  various  parts  of  the  sea-coast  and  by  iheir  insalubrity 
render  some  of  the  most  fertile  districts  uninhabitable.  The  soil  is 
in  general  very  fertile,producing  com,  tobacco,  vine8,olives,  &c  ia 
abundance,  but  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  people  agriculture 
is  much  neglected.  In  many  parts  the  grain  is  still  separated 
from  the  straw  by  the  trampling  of  cattle. 

Fo/oanoef.]  This  kingdom  is  exposed  to  vokanoet  and  to 
earthquakes,  which  have  sometimes  buried  whole  cities  in  their 
ruins.  The  most  celebrated  volcano  is  Vesuvius,  a  solitary  moon- 
tain,  6  miles  E.  of  Naples.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  3,600  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  has  been  liable  to  frequent  eruptions.  The 
first  oB  record  is  that  of  the  year  79,  when  Pompeii  and  Herca- 
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InMUB  were  completBljr  Wriad  bj  Ihe  bva.  A  very  de- 
■IriKltr*  eraptioa  ouuMtai  tba  n  IfM,  whiab  klmoM  bnriecf 
&  (o<ra  is  th«  Beigfaborhood,  utd  toUU;  deifer«7«d  &^0OO  actc» 
•f  ricb  viflcjmdi. 

CkufTo:miu.]  Jk'dpJM,  tka  upiUl  or  tbt  kiBgdoM,  mti  tlw 
fourth  city  In  Eqrope  id  point  of  popalalioB,  it  dcl^blfallf  tila- 
•tad  o*  tb«  miririB  oi'a  ■pacioin  Mj,  ISnilM  in  diiHUtnr,  tbe 
■hore*  or  which  riM  gndiHll;  fra«  the  water,  and  an  covered 
with  villa*  and  Kardma,  with  Bolbcnj,  ona^  attd  olivo  (rovoft 
and  with  bwd;  MtouiTC  Tiocjanb  aad  floohfbing  village!.  Tbe 
view  oTtbe  boy  aod  •arroaodiMr  counltjr  ffOB  tbe  caatle  of  Sl 
EIbm,  oo  the  waal  of  the  town,  w  cdebralcd  oa  one  of  tbe  Ibert 
in  Enropo.  Tbe  cil j  ii  aorrooodod  by  a  waU,  bat '»  not  Mreoflj 
fortified.  Tbealrccta,llKiagbiB)teneraliMrro«sareilnigfatraiia 
handaoBMly  paved  with  lava.  Tbe  Strada  di  Toleik>TCilendiBr 
half  the  leoirtb  oC  Ibe  ciijr,  ia  ooe  of  tbe  finoit  atreelt  in  Enropet 
beii^  bioad,  atraijbli  well  pared  and  berdeved  in  ita  whole 
lenglb  wiib  ekeKant  bwldhiffa.-  Tbe  principal  manofaclnrei  of 
Maploa  an  ailb  fabrica  Tbe  trade,  Iboagb  great  forMi  inactive 
a  coontry  aa  Ibe  fvolb  of  Italy,  ia  mall  when  coupared  with  Ibat 
of  the  crowded  aaa  porta  of  Ea«rlaod,and  Holland.  All  claraea 
of  tbe  inhabitoDta,  are  noted  for  ikcir  indolence.  Nnplea  liie- 
rally  iwanm  with  nobility  without  fortunea,  prieata  wilboot  ban- 
eficaa,  and  beggan  of  all  dncripliooa  Tbe  Laoarooa  an  m 
part  of  tbe  pooolace  without  either  dwelUngi  or  ragnlnr  oceo- 
patJon.  They  may  be  vaid  to  apcod  tbeir  lilo  in  lb*  atreeta* 
Muntering  about  daring  the  day,  and  aleeping  at  night  wider  n 
poblic  portico,  or  on  rhe  Mepa  of  a  cbnrch.  Their  number  wa* 
fonncriy  bvtwcrn  30^000  Md  M,0UO  and  ia  atill  cooiidenble. 
The  ea'viroM  of  Naplea  are  highly  interefting  to  the  nMiqoanr 
and  damieal  acbolar.  Veaovitia,  tbe  hatha  of  Nero,  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  and  the  roint  of  llercDianenm  aad  Pompeii  are  all  in  i(j 
vkinily.     The  population  ia  3au,ti0a 

TaroBjo,  on  a  petiinaula  at  tbe  heed  of  the  gvlf  of  Tnrawto, 
oontain*  tB,5U0  inhabitanta.  Oari,  capital  of  the  province  nf  tbe 
aame  name,  ia  etr  tbe  Aririaiic,  and  cootaina  le^NM  iahebilapia, 
A«JtnMiaoo  the  golf  of  tbe  aame  name,  H  miiea  S.  E.  of  Haplaa, 
and  ha»  laoOOinhabitanU.  lk)q|M,  in  Calabti*  Ultn^  atac^ 
oppoaite  Mearioa  in  Sicily,  haa  16,1)00  inbabilaola. 

Pmtfmiwn  Owttmtimn,  4«-l  Ttie  pop«l«tjo«  of  tbe  wbel* 
kiordom  H  b,618,0(»,  of  wboa  4,9634000  an  is  Naplea,  awl 
],6&5,000  in  Skily.  The  govaramcnl  ia  an  beredbaiy  maw- 
nrchv,  aad  Ibe  power  of  Ibe  king  ia  limited  by  a  pnrliameiit  to 
which  tbe  cl^TKj,  the  nobility,  tbe  laid  halileii,  the  naiverMiea 
and  the  mercltaitla  are  rapieaenlad.  Sicily  ia  govaraed  by,  • 
viceroy  and  bai  ita  aapnni*  parliament.  Tbe  ravceue  ia  abent 
13,000.000  doUara,  ami  of  tbia  an  Sicily  yie)daaboulfl,OOD,OU). 
Tbe  army  containa  bUXfiCO  Iroopa,  ioclnding  lfM>00  farnMMd  by 
.■^icily-  The  navy  ia  incowideraUe  aod  co»i«ii  almoa  tnlinlti 
of  ibmU  veaMii. 
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Manufactures  and  Commerce^]  Manafactores  are  in  a  Tcrf 
backward  state,  many  articles  being  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  commerce  is  principally  carried  on  by^  foreignen, 
particularly  the  British.  The  exports  consist  entirely  of  raw 
produce,  such  as  oil,  silk,  wool,  and  fruit. 

Curioaities.]  The  most  remarkable  curiosities  are  the  miof 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Pompeii  is  an  ancient  city  14 
miles  from  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  wu 
buried  by  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  in  the  year  79,  from  which 
time'it  had  been  forgotten  almost  to  its  name,  until  dincovered 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  volcanic  matter  gov- 
ering  Pompeii  being  a  little  more  than  an  accumalation  of  iuheCi 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  has  been  cleared,  and  teveraltem- 
ples  and  columns  and  numerous  ancient  buildings  have  keen  dis- 
covered in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  Herculaneum^  which 
was  buried  at  the  same  time  with  Pompeii,  is  5  miles  £1.  by  S.  of 
Naples.  Several  streets  have  been  cleared,  and  are  found  to 
be  paved  and  flagged  on  the  sides.  Many  bronze  statues  have 
been  found,  likewise  paintings,  ihany  of  them  in  high  presei^ 
vation,various  ornaments  of  dress,  kitchen  utensils,  household  fiu^ 
niture,  surgical  instruments,  and  other  implements  of  all  kindi. 
The  whole  is  calculated  to  convey  a  complete  idea  of  the 
manners  of  the  age,  and  to  correct  a  number  of  erroneous  ideas 
of  the  arts  and  habits  of  the  ancients.  The  most  valuable  remains, 
however,  are  the  manuscripts.  These  are  all  calcined,an4  a  num- 
ber of  them  sunk  into  dust  when  exposed  to  the  air.  About  1700| 
however,  have  been  preserved,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that  many  mort:  may  still  be  found,  and  among  then,  perhaps 
some  of  the  missing  classics.  It  appears  that  the  inhabitant'  of 
this  city  had  time  to  escape  when  it  was  destroyed,  as  very  (tw 
skeletons  are  found,  while  at  Pompeii  the  number  of  skeletons  if 
very  considerable. 

Island  of  Sicily.  Situation  and  Divisions.]  Sicily,  the  laigest 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  lies  be- 
tween lat.  36^40'  and  38""  12'  N.  and  between  12^  4£'  and  16**  E. 
Ion.  It  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  narrow  strait  of 
Messina,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are  the  rocks  of  Scilla 
and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  so  celebrated  by  the  ancients: 
the  latter  is  on  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  the  former  in  Calabria. 
The  area  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  12,600  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  1,655,000.  Sicily  was  formerly  divided  ioto 
three  parts,  viz.  the  Val  di  Mazzura,  Val  di  Demone,  and  Val  di 
Noto;  but  in  1815  it  was  divided  into  7  intendancies,  which  de- 
rive their  names  from  their  principal  towns,  viz.  Palermo,  Messi- 
na, Cntania,  Giigenti,  Syracuse,  Trapnni  and  Calatanisetta. 

Face  of  the  Country^  Soil^  i{*c.]  A  chain  of  mountains  proceeds 
through  the  island  from  east  to  west,  and  throws  off  branches 
towards  the  south.  Between  the  ridges  arc  beautiful  rallies, 
and  alonar  the  coasts  are  extensive  plains.  The  soil  has  loofr 
been  note  J  for  its  fertility,  Sicily  having  been  anciently  styled  the 
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granary  of  the  Roman  empire  i  the  bnds  at  present,  however, 
Rrr  almo&t  eiilirelv  in  the  hamls  of  (he  hnronf*  ami  clergy,  and 
lTti-i»  oi'maiiy  miles  in  exleot  are  left  uncultivuleii.  I  he  pro- 
ductions nre  corn,  viues,  olives,  silk,  HikX,  hemp  and  fruitt  of  i  nn- 

yiiicano.]  Etna,  C 
for  its  volcanic  erupUons,  i«  a  "ingle 
coast  of  the  isliin'l,  JBU  miles  in  circumference  'il  its  lia*»,  mid 
rising  by  a  gradual  ascent  (o  the  height  of  10,95!  ffel  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Over  its  side*  are  Hicattered  77  cities,  lowoi 
and  villages.  From  Catania,  which  stands  nt  the  fool,  to  the 
summil  i»  30  aiiteB,aDd  the  Iravetlc r  pasAes  ihrongh  three  distinct 
zone),  called  the  cultivated,  ihe  woody,  and  the  deBert.  The 
loffpsl,  or  euliivattd  zone,  extendi  through  ao  interval  of  ascent 
of  16  mileii,  aiitt  it  contains  Dumerous  small  mountains  of  a  ccn- 
ical  form,  ahotil  ;}UU  or  4U0  (eel  high,  each  hiiving  a  crater  nt 
the  lop  fiom  which  the  lava  flow*  over  the  surrounding  country. 
The  fertility  of  this  region  i«  nonderfal  and  its  fruits  are  the 
finest  in  the  inland.  The  woody  region  forms  a  zone  of  ihe 
brightest  green  all  round  the  mountain,  and  reaches  up  the  eide 
about  8  miles  In  the  dtatrt  region  vegetation  entirely  Hisap' 
pears,  and  the  surface  presents  a  drear;  expanse  of  snow  and 
ice.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  conical  hill,  con* 
tainin^  a  crater  ^ibove  livo  miles  in  circumference.  The  ap- 
proach of  an  eruption  is  indicated  long  beforehand  by  the  emii-^ 
sion  of  a  pale  --molie  from  the  Crater;  this  is  foHoived,  after  somri 
time,  liy  clouds  of  black  smoke  which  progressively  increase  in 
volume.  Afier  the  Idpae  of  weeks,  perhaps  of  months,  Ihe  lava 
begins  to  boil  over  Ihe  lop  of  tlic  crater,  or  lo  buret  from  some 
part  of  its  iidea;  ihi?  interior  commotion  now  ceases,  and  the 
lavii  dowsslDivly  doivn  Ihe  side  of  the  mounlain.  It  is  pressed 
forward  bv  Ihe  fresh  liquid  coolinually  Isstiingfrom  the  mountain, 
and  iiurn"  up  every  thing  before  it,  but  the  JDliahilants  have  at 
times  diverted  or  absorbed  it  by  diggins  canab.  The  whole 
Domber  of  eruptions  on  record  is  31,  of  which  not  more  than  10 
bave  issued  from  the  highest  crater.    The  last  whs  in  1809. 

Chief  7'oii.JM.]  Poiei-f/io,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  a  laige  and 
beautiful  city,  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  western  shore  of  ■ 
bay  on  the  N.  coa^l  of  the  island,  in  Ion.  13°  20'  E.  The  com* 
merce  ifi  extensive  and  it  has  important  silk  man ufart oriel. 
The  harbor  is  deep  ami  spaci<'us,  but  dangerously  open  to  Ihe 
swell  of  the  sea.     The  populatioD  is  estimated  at  1.10,000. 

Mfiiina  is  beautifully  situated  on  (he  strait  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  here  only  three  miles  wide.  The  harbnr  is  one  of  the 
-  finest  in  (he  Mediterranean;  it  consists  of  a  bay  which  ba) 
the  city  along  its  west  shore  and  on  Ihe  east  a  long  tongue 
of  land,  Ihe  point  of  which  turns  inward,  leaving  the  entrance 
only  a  quarter  of  a  Tnile  wide.  I'he  circumference  of  the 
hrirbor  is  5  miles  ami  the  depth  in  most  places  not  les«  than 
40  fathoms.  It  is  defeodcd  by  .a 'trotig  cilaoel  situated  on  the 
projecting  tongue  of  Unil'    The  comiuerce  of  the  town  i*  exlen- 
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ive,  particularly  io  wine  and  silks,  which  are  maDufactureJ 
here  in  r-argc  quantities.     The  population  is  3G,000. 

Catania  is  a  fHiiious  city  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ktna.  It  has  been  three  times  destroyed  by  the 
1a\a  of  the  volcanoyhut  has  altvays  risen  more  splendidly  fron 
its  ashes,  and  has  a  title  to  mnk  among  the  elegant  cities  of  £i^ 
rope.  The  harbor  is  large  and  the  trade  of  the  town  consider- 
able, particularly  in  silks,  which  are  extensively  maQofactnred 
here.     Population  50,C>00. 

Syracuse^  on  the  coast,  about  35  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Catania,  w«i 
once  the  metropolis  of  all  Sicily  and  one  of  the  most  famow  ciiiet 
in  the  world  for  the  stateliness  of  its  buildings^  and  the  immense 
wealth  of  it«  inhabitants.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for  it! 
defence^  by  the  wonderful  geniui*  of  Archimedes,  against  the 
the  combined  fleet  and  armv  of  the  Romans.  It  hds  a  noble 
harbor,  and  the  population  at  present  is  17,000. 

Lipari  Islandt.]  These  islands,  12  in  nnmber,  lie  offthe  north 
coast  of  Sicily,  between  13^  1 5' and  15^39'  E  Ion.  and  between 
3^""  20'  and  38''  50'  N.  lat.  The  largest  of  the  groap  is  Lipari, 
which  contains  100  square  miles.  The  whole  group  hears  efident 
marks  of  a  volcanic  origin  ;  and  in  several  of  the  islands  thesob- 
Urraneous  tires  are  still  in  a  state  ot  activity.  The  most  consider- 
able of  these  are  found  in  the  islands  of  Volcano  and  Stromboli. 
The  latter  is  the  only  volcano  known  whose  erapti(»ns  are  coo- 
tinned  and  uninterrupted.  Of  the  12  inlands  four  only  are  inhabit- 
ed and  their  population  is  abour  20,000.  The  principal  exports  tie 
alum,  sulphur,  nitre  and  other  volcanic  products,  such  as  pomioe 
stone,  with  which  ihey  supply  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

Aegatian  hlands.\  These  lie  at  the  western  end  of  Sicily^ 
near  Trapani  They  are  three  in  number,  Lavenzo,  MaretamOi 
and  Favignano.     The  population  of  the  whole  is  12,000. 


4.  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Situation  and  Extent.]  This  country,  forming  the  temporal 
dominions  of  the  pope,  is  a  narrow  crooked  territory,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Po,  uhich  separates  it  from  the  Austrian  dominions ;  E. 
by  the  Adriatic  ;  S.  E.  by  the  kingrdom  of  Naples  ;  S.  W.  by  tbt 
Mediterranean  :  and  W.  by  Tuscanv  and  Mndena.  It  extend?  from 
10°  56'  to  14°  E.  Ion.  and  from  4]'°  19' to  45°  N.  lat.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  14,500  *<quare  miles,  and  the  population  according 
to  a  census  taken   in  1815  was  2,345,719. 

Divisiims.\  This  territory,  is  divided  into  18  delegations, 
which  derive  thf;ir  names  from  their  principal  towns.  1.  home 
and  its  circuit.  2.  Fro<<inone.  3.  Rieli.  4.  Viierbo.  5  Citita 
Vechia.  6.  Perugia.  7.  Spoleto.  8.  Camerina  9.  M.«ceni!a. 
10.  Fermo.  11.  A^coli.  12.  Ancona.  13.  Urbino  and  Pesanu 
14.  Forti.  15.  Ravenna.  16.  Bologna.  17.  Ferrara.  18. 
Benevento. 
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ural  Features'}  The  papal  territory  »  traTcrsed  from  N. 
S.  E.  hy  the  Apenoines,  which  serve  to  moilerate  the  vio- 
iats  of  summer  and  gi»e  rise  to  a  number  of  ttresms,  the 
ne  of  nhicli  posRessed  of  aojr  interevl  is  the  Til>i?r.  On 
Hst  of  the  Mediterranean,  bf^tween  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ll the  Neapolilaa  frontier  are  the  Ponrine  mjimhe*,  which 
't  the  ntmosphere  for  many  miles  around-  Many  attempt* 
f>eeii  made  (o  drain  these  tnarshes,  first  hy  the  Roman  em- 

and  at  a  later  ppriod  by  the  popes,  bol  hitherto  with- 
rnplete  success.  The  soil  here  is  naturally  rich,  but  Dot 
)tieth  pari  i^  in  any  toleraMe  state  of  cultivation,  and 
unlrv  appears  rather  like  a  desert  than  Il)e  abode  of  cIt- 
oicn.  The  rest  of  the  territory  is  generally  fertiie  and 
;es  corn,  mnc,  fruits,  &c. 

/  Towns.]  Rome,  thp  residence  of  the  pope,  and  former- 
seat  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the  world, 
t  chiefly  on  the  left  or  eastern  hank  of  the  Tiber,  la 
from  its  mouth.  The  space  inclosed  by  the  nails  sp- 
ies to  the  form  of  a  si)uare,  and  is  al>oiit  13  miles  in  cjr- 
ut  two  thirds  of  ttia  space  is  now  covered  witli  vine- 
corn  fields  or  yillas.  The  city  abounds  with  fpleodid 
lents  of  its  ancient  mng^nificence,  such  as  columns,  tem- 
mphitheatrps,  aqueducts,  hatha,  stiitue^,  triiimphal  areh- 
.  Among  the  ancieni  edifices  is  the  rnntlieon,  a  slruclure 
uislied  equally  lor  solidity  ami  elegHoce,  A  still  njore 
ng  object  is  (he  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  which  is  the 

Bm|>faitbeatre  ever  erected,  being  of  an  oval  form,  &3t 
ag;  and  431  broad.  Trajan's  pillar  still  stands  on  the  spot 
it  was  erected  by  that  emperor,  and  is  iftill  covered  with 
Imirable  bas  reliefs,  representing  his  eipcdilion  against 
cians.  It  is  of  marble,  133  feet  high  ;  1 1  feet  in  diameter 
base  and  10  at  the  top.  No  city  in  Europe  is  •uperior 
lem  Rome  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  iUchtirch- 
he  principal  is  that  of  St.  Peter's,  in  which  the  arts  of 
cltire,  sculpture  and  paintiag,  are  all  di>iplayed  in  the 
:  perfection.  It  was  coaimenced  in  1506,  and  no  lesa  than 
:»Bsive  popes  were  employed  in  its  constmctioD.  The 
elebrated  architects  of  modem  times,  Bramante,  Ra- 
Michael  Angelo  and  others  have  displayed  their  lalenlB 
I  vast  undertaking,  the  total  expense  of  which  must  have 
edtoat  least  £12,000,(X)0  sterling,  Entering  a  circular 
trmed  by  a  vast  colonnade,  the  spectator  is  struck  by  the 
c  front  of  the  building,  extending  400  feet  In  length  and 
othe  height  of  188.  The  eye  is  at  the  same  time  gratified 
e  majestic  dome,  rising  from  the  central  part  of  the  roof 
chnrch,  to  the  height  of  424  feet,  reckoning  from  (he 
The  interior  of  the  church  corresponds  perfectly  with 
vardgrandeur.  The  Vatican  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
nd  forming  not  one  but  an  assemblage  of  edifices.  It* 
is  immense,  and  the  number  of  its  rooms  is  estimated  at 
The   library   of  the  Vatican  is  said  to  contain  600,000 
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volumes,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Rome  hat  loDf^  beei 
a  resort  for  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  from  ▼arioos  comi- 
triefl.     The  population  in  1817  was  131,000. 

Bologna^  the  second  cit}b  in  size  and  opulence,  it  sitoated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  two  small  riven,  in  laU  44* 
30'  X.  and  Ion.  11^  21'  E.  The  churches  are  of  ingeniooB  and 
co<)i  \y  :irchi{ecture  and  adorned  in  the  interior  with  beaQlifol 
pninting!!!.  Here  is  a  famous  university,  frequented  by  foreignen 
from  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  manufactures  are  of  consid- 
emble  imporiance,  particularly  those  of  silk.  Popolation,  63,000. 
Civita  Vecchia  is  a  sea-port  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  38 
miles  i\.  VV  of  Rome.  Population  9,000.  Aneona  is  a  celebrated 
trrt'lintr  town  on  the  gulf  of  Venii  e.  It  is  situated  on  a  prujectiB|; 
point  of  land,  is  well  fortified  and  has  a  fine  harbor.  PopolaiioD 
20,000. 

Government^  Revenue^  ^c]  The  pope  is  invesled  with  absiH 
lutp  power,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  candidates  for  the 
papacy  must  be  members  of  the  college  of  cardinala,  to  which 
bo<iy  bclonsfs  the  election  of  the  pope.  Their  number  is  Domh 
nally  70,  but  is  seldom  complete.  All  the  citiea  in  the  papal  te^ 
ritory  are  governed  by  prelates  appointed  by  the  pope.  Ths 
revefine  \%  about  £600,000.  The  army  does  not  contain  moR 
than  4,000  men. 


6.  GRAND  DUTCHY  OF  TUSCANY. 

• 

Situation^  Extent  and  Divisinns.]  Tuscany  is  bounded  N.  bj 
Modenn  and  the  States  of  the  church  ;  £.  and  S.  £.  by  the  States 
of  the  church  ;  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  N.  W.  by  Locca. 
It  extc'nds  from  42*  15'  to  44°  12'  N.  lat.  and  from  10**  to  12°  30' 
£.  Ion.  Besides  (he  country  included  in  these  boundaries  there 
are  several  small  detached  territories.  The  area  of  the  whole  if 
estimated  at  8,500  f^quare  mileK,  and  the  population  at  1,180,000. 
Tho  grand  dutchy  is  divided  into  three  districts,  which  derire 
their  names  from  three  of  the  principal  towns,  viz.  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Siena. 

JVntnral  Features.]  The  Apennines  run  alonj^  the  northera 
and  eastern  frontier,  separating  the  grand  dutchy  from  the  Ststei 
of  the  church.  The  country  below  the  mountains  is  agreeably 
diversified  with  fruitful  hills,  vallies  and  plains  watered  by  nume- 
rods  streams  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Amo.  The  climate  is 
healthy  except  along  the  coasts  where  the  eihalationa  from  the 
SwanipA  corrupt  (he  air. 

Chief  T(yxns.]  Florence^  the  capital  of  Tuscany  and  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Italy,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Amo,  ins 
beautiful  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  Its  stKets  asd 
squares  are  adorned  with  pillars,  fountains  and  ststnes.  But  the 
griin-  collection  of  works  of  art  is  in  the  Medicean  gallery,  knowD 
throughout  Europe  as  the  gallery  of  Florence.    It  is  more  thaa 
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BOO  fe«t  long,  antl  repleni'beU  with  bust*,  slalues  and  psioliiisi. 
Here  is  the  celebrated  Venu»  de  Medicis,  and  olber  beautilul 
upecimens  orart,  carried  olT  for  a  limti  by  ibe  Freoeb,  but  restored 
in  1815.     HopulalioD  75,0U0. 

Leghorn,  Hilunted  iu  a  marshy  dislricC  on  the  coatt,  12  milef 
S.  of  the  Dioutb  of  the  Amo,  ha«  more  commerce  thau  any  other 
cily  in  Italy.  Il  is  the  residence  of  consuls  from  all  the  principal 
states  in  Europe  and  is  annually  visiied  by  upwards  of  4,000  tm 
sels.  It  supplieg  the  interior  of  Italy  with  the  produce  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  of  Levafil  and  of  the  colonies.  Among  (he  ex< 
ports  are  straw  bats  which  are  celebrated  fnr  their  fin<>nefH.  The 
harhor  is  shallow  nod  difficult  to  enter.  The  population  in  IGIS 
was  &J,000,  of  whom  8000  were  Jews. 

Piiti  sianrls  on  both  Bide?  of  the  Arno,  4  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  IS  celebralfd  for  its  universiiy  which  was  lonf;  a  distinguished 
nursery  of  literature,  and  issiill  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  eda- 
cal:on  in  Tuscitny.  It  has  40  profeosora.  The  po|>ulatioo  i* 
17,000.  Sitna,  situated  in  a  pleasant  ami  healthy  district  SO  miles 
S,  liy  E.  ol'  Florence,  has  little  trade,  hut  reckons  among  it8  in- 
bahilanla  an  uncommon  number  of  gentry  and  literati.  Population 
84,0(10. 

Govtrma'nu  ^1  '^^^  gram)  duke  is  an  unlimited  monarch. 
The  revenue  is  stated  at  3,UU0,0U0  dollars.  The  army  conUin) 
about  2.5uutiinn- 

htand.]  Elba  is  a  small  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Tyscanf 
and  'Separated  from  il  hy  the  channel  of  Piombino.  It  cantaini 
160  square  miles  and  14,000  inhabitants.  Its  general  aspect  ii 
mountainous,  and  it  produces  wines,  fruits  and  iron  ore,  all  of 
which  are  exported.  It  is  cbieHy  celebrated,  bowe?er,  m  tha 
residence  of  Bonaparie  from  May  1814  to  26tb  Feb.  I8IS>  whelk 
b«  sailed  An  his  fatal  expedition  to  France. 


C.  DUTCHY  OF  PARMA. 

The  dutcby  of  Parma  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Lombardo-Venelian 
kinicdom  ;  E.  by  Modena  ;  S.  by  a  detached  portion  of  Tuscany, 
and  VV.  by  Sardinia.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  riz.  Fanna, 
Piacenza,  Bori^o  San  Domino  and  Guastalla.  It  contains  S,S8ri 
square  miles  and  3'7,0U0  inhabitants.  The  southern  part  of  th« 
territory  is  traversed  by  several  branches  of  the  Apennines,  but 
ibe  northern  part  consists  of  extensive  plains.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Po,  which  runs  along  the  northern  border  and 
here  receiver  lite  Tnro,  the  Trcbia  and  a  number  of  smaller 
streumf,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  Apennines  and  traverse  tha 
dulchy  from  south  to  north.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. The  power  of  the  sovereign  is  not  limited  by  any  rcpre- 
eentaiive  n6sembiy.  By  the  treaty  of  Ptiris  in  18U  this  dutchy 
was  given  to  the  ei-empress  Maria  Louisa,  tli«  vife  of  Napoleo* 


Jt9l^  ■  -   tXtttlOtt.     ■ 

Soaip»toi«BdoalMr  death  it  nilldevolFe  lo  Spain.     The  Krc- 
Wie  is  £160,000. 

Chief  Towiu.]  Portna,  the  capital,  is  on  n  small  river  or  the 
^aroe  name.  It  hu  30,000  tnliiibilanto,  sod  a  uoiFersitf  nith 
•bout  4U0  atDdeitU  Pmeenta  «r  Plaeenim  i>>  near  ihe  Po,  not 
At  from  ^  iptrf  wbere  it  in  joined  bv  the  I'rebi;).  Il  has  2t),000 
fnlubitattt*.  OuHlBtth  fitualed  on  the  Po  at  the  coafIuenc«  of 
Of  CrMt*llB|  tt  mUw  N.  E.  orParma,  has  5,500  inhabitants. 


7-  DUTCHY  OF  MODENA. 

The  dntelqr  of  Uodtna  is  bounded  If.  by  the  LomhaMo^ 
lian  kingdom  from  which  it  is  separaleil  by  the  river  Po  ;  E-  by 
Ihe  Statei  of  the  chnreh  ;  S.  E.  by  Tuscony  and  Lucca  ;  S.  W.  1^ 
the  Heditemman ;  ud  W.  by  Pnrma.     Tbe  aren  is  estimalt!^ 
at  S,060Miuri)iKil«,  and  the  population  at  3TU,00i).     Il  con-'bli 
of  tight  dirtricti;  vis.    Modena,   Re^^'O'  Mirandnta.  Com^gio, 
Cnrpt,  NoTelbrm,  HMta  and  Carrara.     The  Boulhern  part  oV  (be     ' 
territofy  »  intenected  by  the  Apennines  ;  the  northern  part  hai 
a  gently  oBdnlatiDg  mrfnce  with  a  Tprtile  soil,  and  is  watered  hj     I 
Ihq  CroMttlo,  -tiw  Pamro,  and  the  Secchia.     Thix  diilchy  is  pM- 
seMed  in  fall  MTcnjigoiy  by  a  htGml  braneh  of  the  house  of  An*-     < 
tria,  the  archdnke  Fnncia  of  Esle      The  reveone  is  computed 
at  £140,000  iterlinr  ;  the  army  at  1,500  men. 

'  Chief  TWiu.]  Modern),  the  cnpilal,  is  in  a  delightfat  plain  be- 
tween the  riven  Panaro  and  Secchin,  and  contains  20.0U0  inhabi-  . 
tants.  Rt^io,  IS  miles  west  of  Mndena,  bits  13,300  iohftbitanU. 
Maim,  sitnated  t  tnileii  from  the  coast  of  Ihe  MediterraueiiD,  hu 
10,000  inhabibinta.  Cnrrara,  celebrnted  for  its  heaotifil  ntarMe,  . 
ia&milef  N.W.  ofHaKa.  Afirandolfl,  X&  miles  N .  CofModens,; 
u  a  regolarijr  lortified  town  and  contaioa  8,200  inbabiianta. 


«.  DUTCHY  OF  LUCCA. 

The  datcfaj  of  Lucca  is  bounded  N.  by  Modena  ;  E.  and  8.  bj 
Twcany  \  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.     Jt  contains  (20  square  ' , 
tnilea  and  )18,00uiiihibilanti.     The  territory  is  traversed  hj  Ihe 
Apenninea^aad  two  thirds  of  its  surface  are  supposed  to  he  covered 
by  monntaias  and  deiles  ;  the  rcmFiJnder  cuoiprises  ibe  delt^hlful 
{ilain  arowd  Ifae  city,  and  a  number  of  fertile  vallie*.     From  tbe  . 
tniddleoftbel&th  century  till  1806  it  was  xn  independent  repubhc 
In  te05  in  gOTarnmadl  was  chaueed  by  the  French,  and  in  1813 
it  was  erected  by  the  Congress  of  Viennn  into  a  dutcby  aDi)  {fivea  i 
io  the  infaots  orSpain,  Maria  Louisa.     Lucca,  the  capital,  is  Hto-  1 
^ted  in  a  fertile  plain  on  tbe  Serchio,  and  faaa  a  umvenity  aai  , 
4  8,000  inhabitants. 


A:<M^. 


ITALIAN  STATES. 


9.  REPUBLIC  OF  SAN  MARINO. 

This  small  republic  is  in  Ut.  42°  66'  N.  Iod.  12"  24'  E-  and  is  en- 
tirelv  surrouDiled  l>y  the  papal  dominions.  Ita  terrilory  consi>itS 
odI>  uf  a  mountaiD  3,UU0  feet  in  height,  with  a  small  IrHct  iyiag 
alonu  itH  base  ;  ibe  area  of  the  whole  doea  Dot  exceed  40  squnre 
miles.  The  populiillon  is  7,UU0.  It  is  governed  by  its  owd  Ihiv», 
but  is  under  the  prutcction  ot'the  pope.  This  yetly  stale  hoam) 
an  existence  of  nutuy  centuries. 


'  ■•••*  ■  MALTA. 

^V    • 

tlRlta  ii  nn  island  in  the  Mediterranean  ]yiag  50  miles  S.  from 
Ihe  coast  of  Sicily-  It  belongs  lo  the  British,  lugether  wilh  thn 
twoamall  isliinda  ol'Gozzo  and  Cerrino,  which  are  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  area  of  the  three  ivlands  is  1 70 
s<juart>  mile<>,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  9e,0U0,  of  whom 
above  76,000  iire  in  Malta,  which  is  ibns  one  of  the  miwl  populuua 
■puts  on  the  globe.  The  soil  is  formed  of  a  reddish  loamy  mould, 
lying  on  a  b:i!ii»  of  rock  and  seldom  pxceedin^  12  or  llj  inches  ia 
dc|)lh.  Evpry  "[int  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  ciire  ;  ;ind 
soil,  whnn  delicient,  is  suiiplied  in  shi].  loads  from  Sicily.  The 
fields  are  surrounded  with  small  inclosures  of  atone  to  prevent  the 
earth  being  wa.'^hed  awny  by  (he  ritins.  From  Ib'M  lo  1798  Mal- 
ta was  in  po»<ses>ton  of  the  knights  of  Si.  John  of  Jerusalem,  tvho 
highly  distinguished  ihemselvea  on  many  occasions  by  their  val- 
iant resistance  lo  Ibe  Turks.  Id  1798  the  island  fell  into  the 
hands  nf  Ihe  French  and  e<>OD  tifter  was  taken  by  the  british,  and 
wBSconGrmed  to  th^m  by  the  treaty  of  Fans  in  1814.  The  island 
is  ?*!ry  strongly  furlitied.  In  no  forlre-s  in  Europe  are  the  defences 
more  imposing.  In  Gibraliar  ailmiraiion  w  enrited  by  Ihe  work 
of  nature  ;  in  .Mrtlta.  by  the  work  of  arl.  FaUdn,  Ihe  capilnl  of 
the  island,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  ihe  t<ea, 
and  contain-  32,<H)0  inhabit. <nts,an  unusual  proportion  of  whom  are 
foreigners  trom  many  different  CuanlHes.  Valuta  h«s  iwo  har- 
bors, one  on  each  side  of  the  promontory  on  which  the  towo  ia 
■itaated. 


IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Ionian  islands,  sometimes  called  Ihe  Kepuhlicof  Ihe  Seren 
islands,  H  a  sm-ill  .lod  recently  coaWlluled  republic,  cnnsi-ilinp  of 
Seven  pi  mcip'ii  t.'liiTid^,  and  a  namber  of  islets  extending  along 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Turkey  In^m  jii=  lo  40"^  N.  lat  and  from  19* 
29'   to  'i'i"  lU'  E.  loo.     The  sevtiu  principal  islands  are    CortW 
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Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Theaki  or  Ithaca,  Cerigo  anl 
Pazo.  The  coast?)  of  these  islaods  are  raned  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, and  their  harbors  insecure,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Theaki  and  Cephalonia,  to  which,  in  consequence,  most  of  the 
shipping  belongs.  The  surface  i«  generally  une?en,  and  coatani 
a  number  of  barren  rocks  and  hills,  interspersed,  bowerer,  witk 
fertile  plains  and  rallies.  The  productions  are  com.  Tines,  oliTef, 
currants,  cotton,  honey,  wax,  &c.  Vines  and  olives  form  the 
chief  source  of  income  to  the  inhabitants.  These  islands  irMui 
a  few  years  have  repeatedly  changed  masters,  having  been  sows* 
times  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  sometimes  of  the  English,  and 
sometimes  under  the  protection  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  the 
arrangements  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  it  wai 
agreed  that  the  republic  should  be  put  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain.  A  constitution  for  this  ^mall  ^tate  was  soon  after 
drann  up  and  ratified  by  the  British  government  in  July  1817.  It 
ve!>ts  the  legislative  power  in  a  senate  of  29  representatives  from 
the  different  islaods,  as  mentioned  in  the  following  table. 


Squfti«  miles.    Populatioo.     Pop.  on  m  iq.  nk    

Corfu,  220  60,000  272                 '     1 

CephaUnia,  352  60,000  170  8 

Zante,  88  40,000  454  7 

Santa  Maura,  130  20,000  154  4 

Cerigo,  100  10,000  100  1 

Theaki,  66  8,000  121  1 

Faxo,  33  8,000  242  1 


Total,  987  206,000  208 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  Italians,  but  principallj  Greekft 
The  Greek  religion  and  Greek  language  ar«*  nlso  most  prevalent 
The  principal  occupations  are  navigation,  commerce  and  agnc'nl- 
ture. 


AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 

Situation  and  Extent.]  The  Ausfrian  empire  is  comparatiTelj 
of  modem  origin,  .ind  at  difierenl  period;*  has  received  varioui 
important  augmentations.  It  ttmbraces  about  unc  third  of  Ger- 
many, noarlv  a  quarter  of  It|ljr.  a  portion  of  ancient  Polaad,  the 
whole  kins^nloni  of  llungnrj,  and  several  smaller  Ma  Ion,  and  if 
thu^  inhabited  Uy  n.itiorit»  varying  in  their  origin,  language,  iv- 
ligion  and  moden  of  liie.  yet  ftirniing  ai  the  preseot  day  a  firm 
and  compact  body  politic.     It  is  bounded  N.  by  Saxony,' Piunia. 
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lfa«  free  citj  «(  Cracow,  Mrf  (he  RuMian  CBpire ;  G.  by  Ru»- 
«!■  met  Tarkey  ;  .S.  Itj  I'urkejr,  Ihe  Adriatic  •>•■,  anJ  the  river 
P«,(i*hkh  K-ttuntii-ii  it  from  ihaStalriiorthe  church,  Mmlenaud 
Parnm ;)  W.  bv  Itic  kmRjnin  ol  Santinii,  (irnn  which  ll  Ii  sepa- 
rated bjr  Ihe  rirer  Tmido  and  I^afo  Ma^ittr*)  Swiixeriapil  and 
Hinria-  It  ritonda  from  4i*  it  lu  h\'  N.  lat.  and  rrom  8°  HV 
to   iti' iV  E.    lun.     The  area  b   eslimuled    at  267,67-1    iquaie 

£;ii'ifi<iiu.]     Tbn   rulloivinjT  lahlr  eihihiU  the  rize  and  popnl^ 
lion  of  Ihe  cam|ionei)i  parti  bf  Ihi*  great  mooarch;. 

Coonltift.  Equnmlki.       Papuhlimk     Pop.  oa 

I.  Gnnmn  Stales  80,894     9,4S2,000   117 

I,  i->w.T    Xn-rria  ur  the    }  »s«-u  i  Haooon     l«k 

5.  Ir>nfr  l>i*iria  nr  Siiha,  8,S')0  7ni>.«00  90 
:i.  Thp  K>i.^<htm»f  lllTrfa,  13.506  1,17U.iiOu  87 
4.  t'|>|irr  Vuilria  or  the  Tjrol,  ll.-tIB  7-17.000  «» 

6.  ItAtipmia,  giP,:HjO  S.SIW.UOU  163 
C.  M>irati:i.  9.im4  l,:i74.()iJU  l&l 

7.  AiHtrho  Sj1r<ia,  1,8^2  346,UU0     190 
n.  A,..tria,iPolu.Klorthc>        ^.^^      3,77H.OOO  112 

IViitirdoinol  (tnlinn,      J        ' 

ni.  TlHll<ii){!nmi>Sialc»,  134.:{08  10.698.000  79 

I.  The  ki»!taoaiorHui%ai7           86.660  l,b\r,,otti  GA 

S  SrUvnnia,                                        6,779  MR.UOO  78 

3.  CruMia,                                            8.272  Gj».000  78 

4-  ralni;iii.i,                                        6,050  3U5.0f)0  fiO 

h.  Tr>tn<\lvania,                               Z-1.640  l.7Ut>.UUU  09 

IV.  Aii-itriin  Italy,                  18,290  4^014,000  219 

1.  Th<>  7i» eminent  ef  Milan,           8.340  S,O82.<lO0  248 

2.  The  fOfcmmenl  of  Venice,       9,UM)  l.n32.tlUU  I9« 


Total,  2(i*,674    27,972,000    105 

.IfiwMiatni]  The  CarpalttiaH  moantaJM  teparatc  Hanfrarj 
frnmGuhcia,  and  Tranivliania  from  Turkev.  Ilranchei  ptuc^ed 
from  Ihe  main  ran^e  and  enrjrcle  Traiujlvania  on  all  fl|de>  u 
nilh  a  huffe  wall,  thra ugh  which  there  are  14  narrow  puaet, 
o|i(<ning  commnnicitlloiu  with  the  nelghhorinir  counlrv.  Thi 
highi.-nl  oummit  in  the  range  it  the  l^tnnllz,  R,3IG  lert  high. 
The  S<tJftic  chain  teparatea  Moravia  and  Bohemia  from  Silefin 
anil  Saionj.  The  part  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia  !■  calle4 
aKo  the  RUiengebirge  oiomtaine,  and  the  part  between  Bohenin 
and  Saxonv  the  Ertgtbirft  or  MttaUie  mountain*.  The  Bokmtr- 
watii,  or  Bohemian  Fore«t,  ia  a  chain  of  monntaina  aeparatiiig  flo- 
bemia  from  Bavaria.  The  Mpt  proceeding  in  numenot  braochet 
from  SwiiKerland,  fonn  the  boundarj  between  Ueitnany  and  Italy, 
and  noder  the  Berne*  of  Noric,  Camic  and  Julian  Alp*,  oveiipfCHl 
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all  the  German  provinces  south  of  the  Danube,  t)Z.  Lower  Ani- 
tria,  .Stiria,  Tyrol,  ami  the  kin&^clom  ot*  lllyria.  Some  of  these 
brancht'S  iirocced  fur  ;i^ho^t  distance  into  Hungary,  and  gradual- 
ly sink  away  into  plains,  while  others  run  in  a  ^(.  E.  dircctiun  and 
connect  the  Alps  with  the  Carp-^thian  mountain!:,  the  Sudetic 
chain  and  the  Bohmerwald.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Aljn*  ia 
the  Au>tiian  empire,  are  the  Orteles  in  the  Tvrol,  14.4t^6  leet 
high,  and  the  Great-Glockner  on  the  borders  uf  the  Tyrol  vA 
the  kJn^cdom  of  lllyria,  12,978  feet. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
Austrian  empire  is  covered  with  mountains.  The  most  mountain- 
ous districts  are  the  Tyrol  and  the  other  German  provinces  south 
of  (he  Danube.  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Dalmatia  are  also  trar- 
ersed  by  mountain  ranges.  Bohemia  and  Transylvania  are  com- 
pletely encircled  by  great  chains  of  mountains,  while  in  ihe  inte- 
rior they  are  traversed  by  inferior  ridges.  Moravia  ha;*  mountain 
barriers  on  the  west,  north  and  east,  but  is  open  towards  the 
south.  In  the  othei  provinces  there  are  several  yery  extensive 
plains.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  great  plain  of  Hungary 
which  occupies  all  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  that  coun- 
try, and  even  extends  over  the  Danube  into  Turkey.  7'be 
plains  of  Galicia  commence  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, and  form  a  part  of  that  immense  level  tract  which  termi- 
nates only  on  the  Baltic,  the  White  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ural  mountains.  Austrian  Italy  is  another  vast  plain  watered  by 
the  Po,  and  its  branches. 

liivcrs.]  The  principal  river  is  the  Danube^  which  comes  from 
Bavaria  and  runs  from  west  to  east  through  the  province  of  Low- 
er Austria  into  Hungary,  where  it  lums  to  the  south  and  then  t« 
the  S.  E.  and  becomes  tor  a  short  distance  the  boundary  between 
Hungary  and  Turkey,  after  which  its  course  lies  wholly  in  Tur- 
key. The  principal  tributaries  which  it  receives  in  the  Austritft 
dominions  are,  the  Troun ;  the  Ens;  the  Martk  or  Moraxa^ 
which  brings  with  it  the  trilmtary  waters  yf  nearly  the  whole  of 
Moravia;  the  Raab  ;  the  Waapr  ;  and  the  Theis^^  the  largest  riv- 
er in  Hungary,  which  rises  in  the  Carpathinn  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Galicia  and  Transvlvania,  and  pursuing  a  circuitoot 
course  through  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  kingdom, 
joins  the  Danube  19  miles  IS\  W.  of  Belgrade  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  after  a  course  of  450  miles. 

The  other  considerable  rivers  are,  1.  The  Elbc^  which  rlsei 
in  F{i)hemia,  in  the  Hiesengebirge  mountains,  and  after  receiving 
the  Iset\  the  AJoIdau,  and  the  Eger^  which  bring  with  them  the 
waters  of  the  whole  valley  of  Bohemia,  pierces  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  mount .^ins  on  the  northern  boundary  and  passes  into 
Saxony.  2.  The  Viatulu^  which  rises  in  Austrian  Silesia,  in  tht 
Carpathian  mountains,  and  after  passing  by  the  free  city  of  Cra- 
cow, flows  through  Galicia  into  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland. 
3.  The  Dniester  which  rises  in  the  Carpathian  mountains*  in  Ga- 
licia, and  after  tr-iversinsr  a  great  part  of  thai  province  passes  into 
Russia.     4.  The  Po^  which  forms  the  southern  bouodarv  of  Aw 
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trian  ItBly.  5.  The  Jtdigt,  the  Brenia,  llie  P'lavt  and  Ihe  Taglia- 
tntato,  which  discharge  (hetns«tvei  Into  the  gulf  of  Venice  (lorth 
ofthP  Po. 

/rfivteij  Theprincipnl  lakes  are,  the  Ae"nerf/M-5«,  in  Ae  wp*t 
of  Hiiniiarv  near  Ibi-Gtirnnn  frontier,  30  miles  loii^  and  10  broad; 
Ibe  Balntnn  or  Ptaittn  Sa.  40  niiirs  long  and  3  or  4  broad,  lying 
about  70  mile*  S.  r.  ol  the  Neu«iedler  See;  lake  Oorda,  lakt 
Itto,  the  lake  o/Como  and  the  Lag»  Maggwrtt  all  of  ivbich  are  In 
llaly. 

Climate.]  In  the  Ualian  provinces,  in 'Sclavnnia,Crontia,  and  the 
levt'l  tract"  in  llua^ary  Ilie  climate  ia  very  mild,  but  in  the  sooth- 
em  part  of  Hnngriiry  and  io  Sclavonia  it  ia  ualiealtfay  on  account 
of  I  he  morasses.  In  the  mountitinoas  dlatnctd  the  air  is  much 
eolder,  and  the  wlnti!r  earlier  and  longer  than  in  the  low  coun- 
try, yet  ihe  valliea  between  the  monolain  ranges  frequently  hnve 
a  warm  climaie.  The  climate  of  Galicia  ia  colder  than  thai 
•f  other  pans  of  the  empire  in  the  snme  latitude. 

Soil  and  Prndiicliont.)  Ffolwithstanding  the  mnunlainoas  tiitr- 
face,  Ihe  aoil  is  on  Ihe  whole  very  fertile.  The  most  fertile 
tracts  are  Ihe  plains  of  Lombardy,  Hungary  and  Galicia.  Few 
countries  on  the  globe  can  compare  with  the  Austrian  empire  Jn 
Ihe  variety,  richness  and  abundance  of  its  natural  products.  In 
Lomtianly  and  the  southern  part  of  Hungary  are  found  the  olive- 
tree,  rice  nad  most  of  the  auulhem  fruits;  corn  and  wine  are 
abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  and 
all  the  German  and  Hungarian  states  below  lat.  49° ;  flax,  and 
grain  of  various  kio'is  flourish  luxuriantly  in  Galicia.  No  coun- 
try eicept  Prance  produces  wines  in  such  plenty  and  variety  and 
of  BO  fine  a  quality.  The  Htinv-anari  wines,  particularly  those  of 
Toitajr  are  very  celebrated.  The  mountains  alTord  all  the  met- 
als except  platina  in  great  qnaotities.  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Wood  is  abundant,  particularly  on  Ihe  Carprilhian  mounlaini, 
which  are  covered  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest  Fisb 
abonnd  in  the  rivers,  particularly  in  llie  Theisi^,  which  excels  in 
this  respect  every  other  river  in  F-urope- 

AgricuUure.]  The  state  of  agriculture  is  very  diflerent  in  dif- 
ferent provinces.  The  plains  of  Hungiiry  and  Galicia  are  linely 
adapted  for  the  production  of  com,  but  agricullnre  is  so  imper- 
fectly understood  here  thai  Ihe  quantity  raised  is  but  little  more 
than  sutiicient  fur  the  supply  of  the  country.  Hungary  abound* 
with  excellent  pasture  lands,  but  they  are  altogether  the  worlc 
of  nature  ;  the  inclosure,  Ihe  draining  nod  Ihe  irrigation  of  mead- 
ows being  all  unknown-  In  Austrian  Italy,  on  the  other  band, 
agriculture  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfection. 

Minfrali,']  The  Austrian  empire  is  very  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions. Hungary  aod  Transylvania  excel  in  thi'  respect  every 
other  part  of  Europe,  particularly  in  ihe  amount  of  gold.  Silver, 
copper  and  lead  are  also  abundant  in  these  countries!  iron,  m 
Styria  ;  tin,  in  Bohemia  ;  quicksilver,  at  Idria,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Illyria ;  and  zinc,  coal,  nh,  and  many  other  minerals  in  varioua 
places.     Galicia  is  famous  for  its  salt  mines,  the  most  celebrated 
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of  which  are  at  Wielicza,  8  miles  south  of  Cracow,  where  th€ 
pits  hnvp  boen  !«unk  to  a  ^reat  depth,  and  galterie'i  and  suhteirane' 
ous  chambers  of  immense  size  have  been  formed.  The  principal 
mini'  is  more  than  a  mile  long,  1,000  feet  broad,  743  feet  deep, 
and  has  been  worked  above  600  years. 

Chief  Towns,]  Vienna^  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and 
the  largest  city  in  Germany,  is  pleasantly  situated  od  the  right 
side  of  the  Danube,  where  it  receives  a  small  river  called  the 
Vien^  which  passes  throusfh  the  city  and  suburbs.  Ion.  16*23' 
E.  lat.  48*  13'  N.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  are  generel*- 
ly  6  or  7  stories  high.  Among  them  are  numerous  and  beantifd 
paLices.  but  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The 
university  of  Vienna  was  founded  in  1365,  and  has  been  partics- 
larly  celebrated  for  its  medical  school.  The  library  of  the  uni- 
versity contains  90,000  volumes  and  the  imperial  library  300,000. 
The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous,  and  in  one  of  the  bo§- 
pitah  there  are  annually  received  16,000  patients.  The  mortal- 
ity of  this  city  is  thought  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
place  in  Europe,  and  it  i^  commonly  said  that  one  in  20  dies  an- 
nually.    The  population  is  240,900. 

Prague^  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  on  the  Moldaii,  in  lat.  50° 
5'  N.  Its  university  is  the  oldest  in  Germany,  having  been  found- 
ed in  1348,  and  has  at  pre<ient  40  professor^,  900  students,  and  t 
librtry  of  100,000  volumes.  Linen,  cottons  and  silks  are  manu- 
factured extensively  at  Prague.  The  population  is  85,000,  of 
wh.nn  7  000  are  Jews. 

Trieste,  the  largest  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Illyria^  is  an  impor- 
tant sea-port  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Trieste.  Its  commerce  is  very  extensive,  it  being  estimated  that 
3,000  vessels  enter  and  leave  the  port  annually.  The  population 
is  36,000. 

Bninn^  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  75  miles  N.  of  Vienna.  It  has 
25,000  inhabitants,  who  are  encraged  principally  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tine  cloth  and  silks.  Ansterlitz^  12  miles  K.  S>.  E.  of  Briinu 
is  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  touirht  near  it,  on  the  2d  Decem- 
ber 1005,  between  the  Frenrh  commanded  by  Bonaparte  ami  the 
united  forces  of  Austria  and  Kussia,  which  ended  in  the  total  di^ 
comliture  of  the  \ustro-Ku«sian  army. 

The  following  are  the  other  principal  towns  in  the  Geraoan 
part  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Jnnspruck^  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  is  situated  at  the  conflux  cf 
the  Sill  and  the  Inn  and  has  10,000  inhabitant*.  Troppau^  the 
principal  town  in  Austrian  Silesia,  is  on  the  Oppa,  a  branch  of  the 
Oder,  :ind  has*J,7(K)  inhabitants.  LinU,  on  the  Danube  at  the  in- 
flux of  the  Fraun,  has  a  great  woollen  manufactory  established  hv 
government,  which  gives  employment  directly  or  indirecllv  to 
25,0U0  individuals  in  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  Popula- 
tion 17,00  ).  Sahbtirg^  in  Lower  Au$>tria,  is  romantically  fiituateil 
amidst  lofty  mountains  on  the  Suiza,  a  branch  of  the  Inn,  in  ion. 
13"  n.  Kit.  n*'  18'  iV.  and  contains  13.000  inhabitants,  trrar.-, 
)hG  largest  town  in  Stiria,  is  on  the  Muhr,  a  branch  of  tiie  Drare, 
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iisd  has  34.000  inbBhitanb.  Laybach,  in  the  kiogdoin  of  IMyria, 
29  inile-i  S.  G.  of  Trieste,  has  1 1,000  mhabilants.  fietznt,  ia  Iha 
Tyrol,  oQihe  Eitnch,  a  lintnchof  Ihe  Adi^e,  is  celebntled  foriu 
^r^at  ftiir?,  nftrliich  four  are  held  annually.     Populalion  8,000. 

Prit.  Ihe  largest  lown  in  Hungary,  is  130  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Vien- 
na, on  Ihe  E.  bank  of  Ihe  Daaobc.  The  unirersity,  the  only  one 
in  Hungarv,  u  richly  endowed,  and  hns  iO  prufee'iarfi  an<I  be- 
tween 70(1  and  800  BtQdenls.  The  manufacturpa  are  TBriona  <nd 
the  Inje  exUn^ire,  particnlnrly  al  the  fairs  which  are  ancuTilly 
held  here.  Populaliou  4S,000.  Buda,  Ihp  capital  of  Huiisarv, 
is  on  thp  weM  bank  of  the  Danuhv,  opptraite  Fe^l,  with  which 
it  U  connectpd  hy  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  i»  fiimau*  fir  ll*  b«th«, 
which  are  el^cacious  in  palsy  and  *tniUr  co(npl»i(iIs>  Pop- 
ulation 30,000,  Prei&iirg,  ihe  Ibrmer  capital  of  Hungary,  is  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube  38  milea  east  of  Vienna.  It  contains 
30,000  inhahilanls. 

The  followioj  are  Ihe  olher  cnnsiiterable  towns  in  the  Hun- 
garinn  states.  Scheianilz  i»  a  larg'e  mining  town  8S  miles  N.  E, 
of  Pre«liiirg'  The  minps  of  Schemnitz  are  the  most  extensive 
in  llung^iry,  and  Ihe  works  are  now  ai  a  great  deplh,  Ihe  lunoel 
for  drawing  off  the  water  being  morn  than  1,100  I'eet  below  the 
surface.  The  chief  meials  are  gold,  silver,  and  lead  Papula- 
tion 93,000,  of  whom  12,000  are  employed  in  or  ahgul  Ihe  miaej. 
CremaiK  is  another  celebrated  mining  lown  18  miles  N.  W.  of 
ScheruDitz,  with  a  population  of  10,000.  Esuck,  ilie  largest 
lown  in  Sclavonia,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  Ihe  Drave,  two  milei 
above  its  influx  inio  the  Danube,  and  has  9.000  inhabilsnis. 
.lera-n,  the  capital  of  Croatia,  is  1  -15  miles  S.  of  Vienna,  near  the 
left  hank  of  Ihe  Save,  and  haa  17,000  inhabitants.  Zara,  the 
cni'itiil  of  D^ilmalia,  is  a  strongly  fortified  lown  and  sea-port  on 
the  Adriatic,  in  Inn.  15"  38'  E.  lal.  44°  16'  N.  Population  5,000. 
Ckm$titf)UTg,  the  capital  of  Transylvania,  ia  on  the  Sainoe,  « 
branch  of  Ihe  Theiss,  and  contains  1 4,000  inhabitanlB.  Hmnawi- 
flfulr,  formerly  the  capital  of  Transylvania,  is  90  miles  E.  S.  E. 
pf  Clauaenburg  and  has  16,000  inhabitants.  OronHadt  la  a  large 
trading  town,  with  23,000  inhabitants. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  Ihe  Lombards- Venetian  kingdom,  Ii  on 
the  small  river  Olona,  in  a  beautiful  plain  between  the  Tesln* 
and  Ihe  Adrla.  Its  public  buildings  are  remarkably  magnificeot 
The  cathedral  is  the  grandest  and  most  imposing  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  eitani,  and  after  St.  Peter's  at  Rose,  aod 
St.  PauPs  of  London,  is  the  lineal  church  in  Europe.  Tke  hoo^ 
pitalsof  Milan  are  numerous  and  on  a  large  scale.  The  prioci: 
pal  literary  institutions  are  the  university,  and  the  A mbrotian col- 
lege, the  last  of  which  has  a  library  of  140,000  volumes  anit 
15,000  manuscripts.  The  population  of  Milan  in  1820  was 
135,000. 

Fentcc  is  a  famous  city  silualed  in  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  oa  72 
■mall  i^landi*,  which  are  connected  together  by  450  bridgca,  the 
longest  an<l  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  Itiallo.  The  citjr  te  In- 
tersected in  every  direction  by  caaals,  which  answer  Ibe  purpose 
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of  8treeta,  passens^ers  being*  carried  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
town  in  covered  boats  called  g-ondola^.  The  city  has  no  forlifi- 
caiions,  but  is  well  protected  trom  attack  bv  a  shallow  marshy  lake 
6  miles  broad,  which  separates  it  from  the  continent.  The  bou«ei 
in  V^cnice  are  all  of  stone,  but  most  of  them  are  mean  buildings. 
Some  of  the  public  building  are  very  fine  and  contHin  beautiful 
paintinurs.  The  city  has  considerable  trade  and  roanuffacturei  and 
109,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,500  are  Jews  and  about  20,000 
beggars. 

Mantua  is  situated  principally  on  two  islands,  formed  by  the 
river  Mincio  70  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Milan^  and  is  both  by  nature 
and  art  one  of  the  strono^est  places  in  Europe.  In  the  ceotre  of 
one  of  the  squares  stauds  VirgiPs  monument,  a  column  of  marble, 
resting  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  material,  with  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  poet  at  the  top.  The  population  in  1780  was  nearly  30,000 
but  at  presjent  does  not  exceed  2.3,000. 

The  following  are  the  other  considerable  towns  in  Austriaa 
Italy.  Padua  is  on  the  Brenta,  20  miles  west  of  Venice,  and  con- 
tains 31,000  inhabitants.  Its  university  was  formerly  celebrated 
thronofhout  Europe,  and  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  students  from 
countries  heyond  the  Alp^  :  it  has  now  39  professors,  but  on  an 
average  not  more  than  300  student^.  Creinona  stands  in  a  beauti- 
ful plain  on  the  Po,  38  miles  S.  E.  of  Milan,  and  contains  30.000 
inhabitants.  Brescia  is  a  large  city  43  miles  E.  of  Milan,  contain- 
ing 40,000  inhabitants.  Lodi^  on  the  .\dda,  17  miles  S.  E.  of  xMi- 
lan,  contains  17,000  inhabitants.  One  of  the  roost  daring  exploits 
of  Bona|)arte\s  military  career  was  performed  here  in  1796,  by 
forcing  with  the  bayonet  tlie  passage  of  the  bridge  over  the  Adda, 
thouii:h  defended  by  10,000  Austrians.  Pfli'i/i,  on  the  Tesino,  4 
miles  from  the  spot  whore  it  joins  the  Po,  has  a  university  and 
23.000  inhahitants.  Verona  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  Adige  and 
contains  55,000  inhiibitants.  In  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  are  the 
statues  of  5  ilhistriou**  natives  of  Verona,  viz.  Catullus,  Marcus 
iEmiliu*,  Cornelius  INTepos,  the  elder  Pliny  and  Vitruvius.  Here 
also  i^  still  to  be  seen  a  celebrated  lloman  amphitheatre  laige 
enough  to  accommodate  22,000  spectators. 

Lrnihp.nr^  the  capital  of  Galicia,  stands  on  the  Pelten,  a  branch 
ef  the  Dniester,  in  Ion.  24°  E.  lat.  49°  50'  N.  and  contains  4^,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  Odessa  and  oth* 
cr  ports  on  the  Black  sea  to  Vienna  and  the  rest  of  Germany,  and 
has  an  annual  fair  on  a  very  large  scale.  Brody^  70  miles  E  of 
LomJ>org,  has  24,000  inhahitants  of  whom  16,000  are  Jews. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  uitb  Turkey,  Russia  and 
Poland. 

Military  District.]  The  military  district  is  a  narrow  tract  of 
country  extending  along  the  whole  Turkish  border  through 
Croatia,  ^clavonia,  Hungfary  and  Trantylvania.  This  district  is 
under  a  military  constitution,  all  the  men  who  inhabit  it  being  re- 
garded as  soldiers  ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  keep  gutird  on  the  bor- 
der day  and  night.  The  population  ot  the  military  district  is 
more  than  900,000,  of  whom  100,000  are  able  to  bear  arms,  aid 
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from  this  number  a  body  of  about  45,000  are  kept  constanlly  in 
service,  willioul  any  oRppnse  lo  ihe  slale  io  time  of  pence. 
Thrsf*  iroopa  are  tUalinguisbeil  for  iheJr  boilitj'  slreaglh,  brnveiy 
and  loyally. 

Population.]  The  population  is  oeurly  28,000,000,  and  con- 
■isla  |iriiicipally  of  live  greut  races  in  the  following  order: 
I.  Sclavonians,  in  Ihe  Hiingarian  alales,  Galici a,  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  about  1 1 ,750,000 ;  2  M'igyan  or  proper  Hungarians, 
about  1,000,000;  3.  Germans,  about  5.000.000  i  4.  llaliana,  at- 
most  5,000,000;  6.  Wallachians,  about  1,490,000.  There  are 
besides  nearly  300,000  jrypsies,  chiefly  in  Hongnry  and  Transyl- 
Tsnia,  and  400,000  Jews,  wilh  a  few  Greeks  and  Armenians- 

Cy/Miei]  This  lingular  I'ace  of  people  are  dispersed  over  al- 
most otpry  country  in  Europe.,  but  ore  most  numerous  in  the 
Au>triao  dominions.  They  made  their  lirsl  appearance  in  Ger- 
many in  Ihe  I6lh  oentury,  and  historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  their 
origin,  some  considering  Ihetn  as  Egyptians  who  agreed  to  leoTC 
their  country  and  disperse  in  small  parties  over  the  norld,  whJla 
others  reg;ard  Ihera  as  ofllindon  origin.  Their  whole  number  in 
Europe  i*  believed  to  exceed  700,0li0.  England  endeavoured  to 
eipel  Ihem  in  1530;  France  in  1560;  and  Spain  in  1591:  but 
never  with  complete  success.  For  three  centuries  they  have 
continued  the  same,  wherever  they  have  gone.  Their  swtirihy 
complexion,  Ibrir  pilV'iiognnmy.  -Hfi  tlicir  miinner*  nnd  habili 
have  not  been  ufT-cted  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  variation  of 
•limatc,  and  influence  of  example.  In  Ihe  neighborhood  of  civ- 
ilized life  (hey  continue  barbarous;  and  in  the  midst  of  cities  and 
villages,  they  live  in  tent"  and  holes  of  the  earth,  and  wander 
from  place  to  place  as  fugitives  and  vagabonds.  The  women  are 
fortune-tellers,  and  the  m.ijority  of  both  seies  are  lazy  beggars 
and  thieves. 

Relipoa.]  The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ; 
but  in  Hungary,  Transylvania  and  Sclavonia,  members  of  the 
Protestant  and  Greek  churches  have  long  been  settled  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  considerable  privileges,  indeed  since  the  lime  of 
Joseph  II.  who  commenced  his  reign  in  1765,  free  toleration  has 
been  granted  to  all  sects  throughout  the  Austrian  dominiont- 
Tbe  number  of  the  various  sect"  is  estimated  as  follows  :  Roman 
Catholics,  nearly  22,000,000 ;  Greek  Christians,  2,500,000;  Lu- 
therans and  Calviuists,  3,000,000 ;  Jews,  400,000,  and  Unitarians, 
42,000. 

Educalion  and  Langwig'-]  There  are  universities  at  Vienna, 
Prague,  Innspruck,  Lemberg,  Pest,  Padua  and  Milan-  Since  the 
time  of  Joseph  il-  Austria  has  had  a  nntionat  literature,  which  is 
not  confined  to  the  German  part  of  her  population,  but  extends  to 
the  Sclavonians,  Magyars,  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  among  these  na- 
tions is  still  in  a  progressive  state,  but  among  the  Italians  it  is 
stationary.  The  German  language  is  the  language  used  jn  the 
courts  of  justice  tlirotighout  a  large  portion  of  the  empire,  but  in 
many  parts  of  Hungary  Latin  is  Ike  language  of  business  and  of 
literature,  and  in  Italy,  the  Italian. 
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Government]  The  (j^oTernment  is  monarchical,  but  in  some 
vroTiDces  the  emperor  has  much  more  power  than  in  others.  Id 
Hungary  his  power  is  limited  hy  the  diet,  uhich  is  composed  ot 
four  states  or  classes,  Ist,  the  Catholic  prelates;  Sd,  the  big'her 
bobility  ;  3d,  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  nobles  ;  and  4tfa, 
the  representatives  of  the  royal  free  towns.  The  Tyrolese  also 
jpossesa  many  privileges.  Austrian  Italy  was  erected  into  a  king- 
dom by  an  edict  of  the  emperor  in  1815,  and  i  hough  inseparable 
from  the  Austrian  empire,  it  has  its  own  constitution,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  prince  of  the  imperial  family,  with  the  title  of  vice* 
roy.  Galicia  bears  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  is  governed  bj  a 
Viceroy;  and  in  1817  a  liberal  constitntioo  was  published,  aiida 
representative  government  established.  Bohemia  and  Moras ia 
have  each  an  assembly  of  states  but  their  power  is  merely  dodu- 
nal.  The  administration  of  the  whole  empire  centres  in  Vienna, 
and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  boards,  under  the  name  of  coun- 
cils, chanceries  and  conferences.  In  the  German  diet,  Austria 
presides,  and  has  one  vote  ;  in  the  general  assembly  she  has  (bar 
totes. 

Revenue  and  Debt]  The  annual  revenue  is  estimated  at  about 
60,000,000  dollars.  The  public  debt  before  the  French  revob- 
tion  was  $90,000,000;  in  1805,  more  than  ^50,000,000,  and  nuw 
more  than  $650,000,000. 

Army  and  Abvi^.]  The  army  on  the  peace  establishment  con- 
sists of  230,000  infantry,  36,000  cavalry,  with  about  15,000  artil- 
lery. For  the  protection  of  trade,  a  few  frigates  and  other  armed 
vessels  are  kept  up  on  the  Adriatic  ;  while  on  the  Danobe,  to- 
wards the  Turkish  frontier,  are  stationed  the  vessels  called 
tschaiken,  manned  by  about  1,000  soldiers  and  seamen. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.]  Austria  has  recently  become  i 
manufacturing  state,  and  has  not  only  made  her«elf  in  this  respect 
almost  independent  of  forei^rn  nations  but  manufactured  goods  are 
to  some  extent  articles  of  e\  (>p:'t.  In  the  Hungarian  states  there 
is  very  little  industry.  The  province**  which  are  most  di9tingvii«h- 
ed  for  their  manufactures  are  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  p-irt  ^f 
Lower  Austria  which  lies  below  the  Cns.  Commerce  is  carried 
on  partly  by  sea  but  principally  by  land.  The  principal  sea-port? 
are  Trieste  and  Venice.  The  principal  centres  uf  the  lariJ 
trade  are  Vienna,  Prague,  Brunn,  Brody,  Bot/en,  Pest  and  Cron- 
stadt. 
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Stluation  and  ExUitt.]  The  Turkrth  empire  Uei  in  the  cen- 
tre of  llie  Eastern  conlioent,  emiiracing;  a  porlion  of  Europe.  Asi* 
and  Africa.  Turkey  in  Europe  ii  bouniifd  N-  bjr  Iht  Atwlrian 
domiitions  and  Russia ;  E.  bjf  the  Klack  «Ga,  Ihe  sea  of  Marmora 
and  Ihe  Archipelago j  S.  by  the  Mediterranean;  and  W.  by  the 
Ionian  Ma,  the  Adriatic  'ea  and  DMimntiM  It  eilends  from  S-l* 
30'  to  48°  N-  Int  and  from  16°  10  29°  E.  Ion.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  'iUG,0()0  square  mile^. 

s.\     Turkey  in  Europe  is  commonly  divided  into  the 


foltotving  prorincea  ; 


Sqa>r«  milii.     Popotitlon       Pop.o 


1. 

Molil4i.a, 

I7,t.i0<) 

100,000 

II. 

WatUchia, 

24.658 

9.^0,000 

■III. 

Servia, 

80,165 

96U,000 

IV. 

Bosnia  Willi  Turkiali 

Croiitia  jnd  llerze- 

IB,CWO 

8-.0,0l» 

V. 

pnvinii, 
Bulfraria, 

88,000 

1,800,000 

VE. 

Rumelia, 

96.990 

2,200,000 

VII. 

Albania,  ■ 

48,.W6 

1,920,000 

1.    Macedonia, 

15,780 

700.000 

S.    Alhunia  proper. 

15.210 

S07.000 

3.    Th^alj, 

3,618 

300,000 

4.    Lividia, 

6.02S 

949.000 

S.    Morea. 

7,890 

464,000 

vm. 

Province  «f  the  Cap- 
tain Pacha, 

1     1,863 

S40,UOO 

1.  ProTihceofOaUipoli 
S.  1ilandt<'Mh«Archip< 

,            833 

100,000 

Ela{^,  1,030 

140,000 

IX. 

Candia  or  Crete, 

4,218 

281, (too 

Total,  206,000      9,600,000 

5(rn»i».]  The  Bo!<phnrus  oretraitH  of  Conatantinople  C 
the  Black  aea  with  the  aea  of  Marmora.  The  atrait  of  the  Da^ 
danelles,  (Ihe  ancient  Hetles|>ont,)  conoecta  the  sea  of  Mamora 
with  the  Archipelago.  Thn  atrait  of  Otranto  connecu  the  gulf  of 
Venice  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Peninsulas.]  Greece,  or  the  country  inhabited  by  the  deicend- 
anta  of  (he  ancient  Greeks,  embracinff  ail  thai  fortion  of  Turkey 
which  lieg  xouth  of  the  parallel  of  41°  30'  N.  tat.  is  a  pcniiuola, 
jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean  and  separated  by  the  Ionian 
sea  from  Italy  on  the  west  and  by  the  Archipelaffo  from  Asia 
M-nor  on  the  east.  At  Ihe  southern  extremity  of  this  peninsula 
is  the  suh-peoinnula  of  (he  Horei  (the  tncient  PeJopoiuieiDs) 
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conncctefl  with  the  rosi  of  Ihp  continent  by  the  isthmn?  of  Cor- 
inth, i'ljp  jTrovinrp  of  (iailipoli  i^  a  prninsula  lyinjf  along  the 
]V.  siile  of  th»»  «trait  of  tho  Danlancllo**. 

/^;//.Y.1  The  hirir«"«t  hay  is  tho  p^aif  of  Salonica^,  which  forma 
t!u»  noith-wo^trrn  arm  of  th*»  Archipola^>.  Ka*.t  of  the  giilf  of 
Salonica  and  soparaltM)  from  it  an«l  from  each  other  hy  narrow 
ponin-iulas  are  fho  piifs  ol  Cassandria^Montc  Snnto^  and  CoitreMC 
Th«'  irnlf  of  Lrfuntto  is  on  the  north  sid..*  of  th"  Morea.  The  galf 
of  I\'}uni  i*  on  the  easi  si(ic  of  the  Morca,  an.l  separated  from  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto  l)y  ttie  isthtiii:s  of  Corinth,  which  in  its  Darroweat 
part  is  <»nly  i)  or  i-  mile**  arro**. 

Mmiiiunns.]  Tii«»  Carpathian  mountains  form  part  of  the  boon- 
da  ry  hetvveen  Turkey  and  llun£(ary,  bnt  the  principal  moiinlaiu 
of  Turkey  are  the  flinnus  ri'lare,  a  branch  of  the  Alp?,  which  en- 
ters the  country  at  its  X.  \V.  corner  and  proceeds  in  a  ^emicirco- 
hir  form  alonof  the  Houlhcrn  border  of  Bosnia,  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia, separating  the  waters  which  How  north  into  the  Save  and 
the  Dmube  from  those  which  tlow  sooth  into  the  Ailriatic  and  the 
Archipelago,  and  tenninatins:  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  nea  at  cape 
Emineh,  in  lal.  42^  30  iV.  From  the  centre  of  thi»  rang'e  a  chain 
proceeds  in  a  n»»rtherly  direction  between  Servia  and  Buleariif 
and  crossing  the  Danube  at  Orsova  unites  with  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  Another  chain^  called  the  Roilope  mountains,  proceed- 
ing from  nearly  the  same  point,  runs  in  a  *^.  K.  direction  toward! 
the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  Pantrtcus  chain  is  a  branch 
of  the  Rodope,  which  leaves  it  nearly  at  the  commencenaent  of 
its  course  and  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction  towardfi  the  ^M 
of  Contesse.  Still  farther  west  a  chain  proceeds  from  the  Hce- 
mu'i  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  peninsula  included  t>etweeB 
the  srulf  of  Contpssc  and  the  gulfof  Salonica. 

Di)\vn  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  and  parallel  to 
its  t^vo  coasts,  runs  a  continuous  range  of  lofty  mountains,  divid- 
ing the  waters  which  llow  ea«t  into  the  Arrhipela|ro  from  those 
which  llow  west  into  the  Ionian  sea,  and  varying  in  height  from 
7  to  8,000  foot  in  the  n  rthern  and  central  part,  to  as  many  hun- 
dred near  the  southern  extremity.  Of  the  former  height  may 
he  reckoned  the  ridifo  of  Pindus  and  Parnassus,  while  Pame<, 
Pentelicus  and  HVmettus  in  Attica  do  not  exceed  the  latter 
P»ranchcs  are  thrown  olT  towards  either  coast  t'rom  this  centra] 
chain :  to  the  eastward,  the  celebrated  Olympus,  rising  near  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Sa'onica,  to' the  height  of  G^UOO  feet,  fonn§ 
the  north  extremity  of  an  inferior  chain,  consisting  of  Ona  and 
Pelion,  Geta  and  Othrys,  and  continuinsf  in  a  8.  E.  direction 
throMgh  the  island  of  Negropont  The  central  range  of  Grecian 
mountains  is  continued  in  a  northerly  direction  till  it  meeti  the 
llij'mus  chain. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  single  mountains  is  Monte  Santo, 
anciently  called  .Momit  Alhos,  situated  on  the  point  of  a  peninsnia 
forme<I  by  the  gulfs  of  Coutesse  and  Monte  Santo,  and  nearly  due 
west  ot  the  island  of  Lemnos.  To  the  readers  of  Grecinn  history 
i(  iv,  well  known  by  its  uncieut  name  ;  the  modera  one  of  Monte 
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?'unia  (Holy  motiot)  il  hot  iIorivH  rri>ni  (h«  niiin'ipr  of  Grct^k 
nw>iiHateri4-s  thut  nrc  Luill  upon  il.  I'liry  ^■inuiiUo  ararlj  HO, 
.ire  |initect>-d  l-y  r<iruficiiltvns  I'rom  thu  iii-.iiiaiffnioi  llif  voi'«hii«, 
uu<l  tire  iiilinUk-il  by  altoul  fi,^|L>Uncink«,  ivlio  ant  «'i|ipoH«il 
clik'lly  liy  tlie  v»luntary  cunlributKuit  of  ihe  Gi-«ek  Chtiuinm  m 
Il<i>^4ia,  WiillucliiMt  Moliluria,  ■(ul  oilier  cou&lriea  whaie  ilia 
m<>(>k«  ot'i^luDie  Iriaiilo  are  helil  in  hij^li  eiilL-ein.  Each  vf  tli«  i 
[)ri»ci)>nl  nioi)iieleii«s  Uvt  une  or  aiore  proftMcn  Toe  tlie .  inltcitCi 
lion  nrypiing  ecclesiMslioi  of  tlie  Graek  churcJi. 

liivcrt-]  All  llic  considerable  riv«n  north  of  the  HtDmui 
r.hn\a  u\'  mounwo*  iF-  iribuiaruii  of  the  Danube.  The  Danul>o 
cntrrs  llip  connlry  at  [(nlgrode,  nod  afler  ivasliiiig  far  louie  du- 
tmice  ihe  norlliern  borilcr  ef  Seirin,  it  ^eparAloa  Bulg^riii  from 
W.illacbi.i  aii'l  BoMnribia,  anil  tlisoharqieH  itself  through  five, 
moiiihi  into  l]i«  RiaclE  »tn.  Ut  [triocipal  (ribuiari^s  are,  1.  The 
.VuTj«,  which  me*  in  Ciermany,  but  •)uri[i;r  <li«  lalt«r  pari  uf  its 
roui'we  furniB  Ihe  bnnudary  betwoon  Turkey  tinil  l!io  Hunsamn 
Htales,  and  joitis  the  DHnuhc  at  iJelgra'I''.  .<<:'  i  i  <<  <  .<  i'  'j  n^.m  the 
vo'ilh  the    Basaa  ami  |he  Driiu     2.  'l"-'-  -  -     i       ii--'  in 

Tran*ylvani*,  mid  nmning  *outh  ihroii-!'  .  .  ■  ■  .  -  -.  ii  u'lrea 
itself  into  llie  Diinube  nenrly  omin^iie  .Ni^,.i„.i;,  ^  TL,;  .iVrflA». 
which.  ri«e<'  al  Ihf^  foot  of  the  Cai-puliiiikn  iHUi)ut\iM  in  AuiUwa 
Galicia.  and  flowing  in  a  S.  K.  directisn'tlirniigh  the  pnncipality 
of  MoUlaviM  fiill^  iulo  Ihe  Damihe  l  miles  ubovc  GaUl/.  4.  The 
I'nilli,  ivliicli  I'l-ui  aK»  in  G^ihcin,  and  passmjj  Ibrotisfh  ^lolduvia 
joiii-^  the  Oiiniiiie  n  little  below  Ihe  mouth  of  iheSerelh:  iha 
Jiliil.Uvisn  iiif' of  'he  river  forms  at  present  tho  boundary  be- 
tween  the  Turkish  and  tiussian  dominions. 

The  prineip.il  rivers  soiuh  of  the  Hifimus  chain  are,  1.  The 
AJiirhsa.,  which  ri'<es  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Hceoius  and  the 
lioilope  mountains  and  rnnnin«:  al  lir<t  east  and  afterwards  south 
passes  by  Philippopoli,  Adrimople  amlTr^Janopoli.  and  falla  inio 
the  gulf  of  Knos.  2.  The  Strym'm.  which  falls  into  ihe  head  uf 
Ihe  gulf  of  Conlcxsc.  3.  Ihe  Far-lar,  which  falls  into  Ihe  head 
of  ihe  gulf  of  SalonicH  after  a  S.  E.  course  of  2UU  miles,  during 
which  il  receives  many  li'il>ularie>.  4.  The  Satainbria,  the  an* 
cient  Ptnmt,  which  rises  at  the  fpot  of  (he  I'iuiUis  chain,  and  flow- 
ing ihrougb  a  wild  and  picturesque  coiuitr}-,  pas^g  between  the 
mountains  of  Olympus  and  Ossa,  and  afler  h*viug  received  nume- 
rous branches  ivhich  intersect  Ihe  plains  of  Tfie^s^ily  discharges  it- 
Kclf  into  the  gulf  of  Salonlca  through  the  ccl<:hra[ed  defile  of 
Tempe.  b.  The  Drin^  a  l,irge  river  of  Albania,  which  falls  into 
a  b^y  of  the  Adriatic  called  the  gulf  of  Drino  or  Loilrino. 

Fact  of  the  Country,  |  The  general  a.tpect  of  the  country  in 
Greece  is  mountainous,  but  th^rc  are  also  extensive  vallies  and 
lieautiful  plains,  some  of  which  are  elevated  to  a  considerable  dii<- 
lance  aliovc  the  level  of  the  se.t.  The  moat  considerable  level 
tract  is  ihe  plains  of  Thessaly,  which  extend  for  some  distance 
on  each  siile  of  the  .Salambriu.  In  Moldavia  Iha  face  of  Ihe  coun- 
ty coii-"sls  ol  undulating  pl.iins  of  great  beauty  and  vns|  extent, 
cKcept  townrds  the  western  frontier  where  the  Carpatbiin  rangM 
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produces  a  ragfsf^d  and  monntainonH  surface.  The  parti  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  liul^aria  lying  along  the  i  >anube,  and  extending  on 
each  side  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  are  principally  a  leTcl 
country.  The  rest  of  Turkey  is  intersected  by  numeroiai  movok* 
tain  ridges,  between  which  art*  many  fertile  rallies. 

Climate.]  The  climate  i^  g4*nerally  mild  and  deligbtfal,  the 
air  I'ure  and  the  reasons  regular.  1*he  climate  of  Greece  is  more 
severe  in  wmter,  and  in  many  parts  wanner  in  summer,  than  that 
of  I  he  Koutb  of  Italy.  On  the  elevsited  plains  of  the  Mores,  snow 
sumetimes  falls  to  the  depth  of  18  inches.  In  Attica,  which  em- 
br.ices  the  country  between  the  chnnnel  of  Negrepont  and  the 
gulfs  ot  Lepanto  and  Lgina.  the  atmosphere  is  more  moderate  aod 
eqU'iMe  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  air  being  gene- 
rally clear,  dry  aod  temperate. 

Soil  and  Productiom.]  The  soil  is  generally  Terj  fertile,  pro- 
ducing com,  rice,  cotton,  the  olive  tree,  fine  fruit,  wine,  and  tobacr 
CO  in  the  richest  abundance.  On  the  plains  of  '1  heasaljr  are  colti- 
yated  extensive  gruves  of  muUierry-trees  for  the  ailk  worm. 
Thf.  Morea  if  celebrated  for  the  eicellence  uf  itssilka,  and  all  ibe 
accounts  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  the  fenililjof  Meawnia, 
in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Morea,  are  realized  at  thta  day  in  eTeij 
species  of  produce,  more  especially  in  com,  wine,  and  figs.  The 
richest  produce  of  Attica  is  the  olive.  H^mettos  has  fromliflie 
immemorial  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  honej,and 
it  is  still  in  high  esteem.  But  notwithstanding  the  delighlfal 
climate,  the  fertile  soil  and  the  variety  and  richneaa  of  the  pro- 
diictions,  large  portions  of  Turkey  lie  uncultivated.  The  people 
are  so  oppressed  by  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  government  (hat 
they  are  without  motivf  fl  for  industry. 

Cluef  Towns.]  Constantinople^  called  by  the  Turka  Siamheml, 
ihn  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  is  beautifully  aiiuated  on  Ibe 
wi'M  «*ute  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  city  stands  chiefly  on  a  slope, 
on  scv^n  eminences,  which  seem  to  ri:>e  above  each  other  in 
beautiful  succession,  presenting  a  fine  view  to  the  approaching 
spectator.  The  harbor  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  sea  but  in  along 
capacious  inlet  runing  aiong  the  north  side  of  the  town,  it  is  of 
suflicient  depth  for  tbe  largest  vessels,  andean  contain  1,2(10 sail. 
The  city  is  triangular  in  its  form,  with  one  side  on  the  harbor, 
another  on  tbe  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  third  and  longest  to- 
wards the  land,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  walls.  The 
streets  are  in  general  narrow,  gloomy  antl  badly  paved.  Tbe 
houses  are  built  principally  of  wood,  and  the  city  frequently  suf- 
fers from  desolating  fires.  The  number  of  mosques  is  about  3liX>^ 
and  of  these  tbe  most  splendid  is  that  of  St.  ^>ophia.  The  seraglio 
is  an  assemblage  of  palaces  and  gardens,  several  miles  in  ci^ 
cumference,  inhabited  by  the  Sultan  and  his  court,  and  surmund- 
ed  bv  a  wall.  It  occupies  the  pron^ontory  or  point  of  land  in  tbe 
eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  part  of  the  seraglio  occupied  br 
the  wives  an'f  concubines  of  the  Sultan  is  called  the  Harem-  The 
city  is  visited  almost  every  year  by  the  plague  irhich  sweeps  off 
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diousandt  of  the  inhubilnnl*.     Thp   pvpnlntion  a  variniwlj  eitt- 

naled  l>om  300,OIH>  to  am.OOO ;  about  one  hair  are  Turku,  and 

thp  remaioilflr  Greeks,  Armenianii.  Frank*  and  Jpits. 

^       JldrionopU,  the  lecnnd  city  in  Eurnpe:>n  Torkej,  in  respect   to 

populalion,  is  situated  in  a  bpHulirol  conniry,  on  Ihf  Mnrt*sa,  130 

-•  milcx  N.  W.  of  Coostantiaople,  and  contains  131:1,000  inhabilantg, 

■    of  whom  30,00<l  are  Greeks. 

Sahnica  is  pka*aDtJy  situated  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  gulf 

•  of  Ibe  same  name.  It  containi  70,01.10  inhabitants,  and  in  regard 
to  trade  ihii  place  ranks  first  after  Constantinople.  Th«  city 
occupies  ibe  site  of  the  ancient  The*salonia,  to  whose  iuh.ibilanll 

t     St  Paul  addressed  t«o  of  his  epistles. 

Belgradt  is   a  fumoui  lowu  nad  fortress  ki  Servia,  near  the 

confluence  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube-     It  contmnnds  the  Rao- 

-    obe  and  is  regarded  a?  the  kej    to  Hungary,  and  bus  therefore 

.  '  been  fretjuently  an  object  of  fierce  contention  between  the  An*- 

'  triaas  and  the  Turks.     The  population  is  30,000. 

BfkaTtH,  ihe  capital  of  Wallachia,   is  situated  nearly    in  the 

•  '  centre  of  the  province  on  a  branch  of  the  Danube  and  contains 

80,000  inhabitants.  Jasiy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  siluafod 
near  the  Pruth  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  province,  and  con- 
Uins  15,000  inbabiianie-  Sophia,  tbe  capita)  of  Bulgaria,  is  on 
the  high  road  from  Constantinople  to  Belgrade,  and  hat  30,000, 
inhaldtants,  nod  an  exlcn't^e  trade,  ivhich  i*i  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Greeks  and  Armt-niane,  GalaU,  in  Moldavia,  od  the  Daoube, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Pnith,  is  a  small  place  but  hiw  a 
good  harbor  vrhich  admits  large  ships  to  come  up  to  (he  town, 
and  almost  :ill  ihe  trade  be'ween  Constantinople  and  the  princi' 
pallLies  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  passes  through  it.  Joonnina, 
tbe  capital  of  Albania,  and  the  residence  of  Ali  Pacha,  the  cele- 
brated independent  chief,  is  situated  115  miles  S.  W.  of  Sulooica, 
Id  Ion.  21°  36'  E.  lBt.39°  30'  N.  and  contains  between  35,000  and 
40,000  Inbabitante. 

Atheni,  anciently  Ihe  capital  of  Attica,  and  the  birth-place  of 
tbe  most  distinguished  orators,  philosophers,  and  g^oerals  of 
antiquity,  is  now  an  insignilicant  town  in  the  prorlnce  of  Liradiu 
It  stands  on  the  rivulets  of  llissns  and  Cepbissus,  a  few  miles 
from  Ihe  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Egina.  Its  ruins,  unlike  those  of 
Delpbos,  Detos,  Olympia,  Argot,  Sparta,  Corinth  end  other  oncn 
famous  pinces  of  Greece,  remain  for  the  most  part  in  a  italx 
little  inferior  to  their  original  splendor-  Here  are  still  lo  be  seen 
tbe  citadel,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Turks  as  a  fortrcfs  ; 
tbe  temple  of  .Minerva,  Ihe  grnnd  display  of  Athenian  magniti- 
cence,  now  converted  into  a  mosque  ;  the  areopagus  or  hill  ol 
Hars,  which  i*  now  used  as  a  burying  place  by  the  Turks  ;  ihn 
ruins  of  the  ancient  walls  Itnd  numerous  ether  monuments  ol 
of  Athenian  grandeur.  The  population  at  present  ie  about 
10,000,  of  whom  one  fouoth  are  Turks  and  the  remainder 
Greeks.  ' 

Corinth,  formerly  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Greece, 
is  siiualed  near  ihc  i«lhmus  of  Conntb,  48  mitea  £.  of  Athens,    li 
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lonlains  at  present  only  1300  inhiiMlanls.  Philippi  is  a  villap^e 
s^ituatt^tl  at  the  loot  of  Moinit  Paiig(»Mi<,  i'.O  inilr'S  E.  by  N.  of  Sa- 
lonica,  and  o  miles  from  the  sci  I'iio  ailjacent  ]»lainJ»  are  fa- 
mous for  the  battle  in  which  Hrutiis  and  Cassias  were  slain.  AJh- 
itra  nv Misti'ci  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Moiea,  23  miles  S.  oi 
Tripoliz/.a.  is  within  two  mih*s  of  the  siic  of  the  ancient  Sparta. 
Phar.uiUa^  in  The.'ssaly,  lo  miles  ^.  Iv  of  Laris.sa,  contains  5,000 
inhabitants.  It  lies  adjacent  to  the  plain  ?io  well  knoivn  for  the 
decisive  victory  crain«'<i  by  Ca'^ar  over  I'ompey.  Thehes^  ancient- 
ly the  capital  nf  Hoeotia,  is  28  miies  \V.  X.  \V.  of  Athens,  and 
contain*  at  present  r),<X)0  inhabitants.  PUtia.a,  the  scene  of  the 
fanmiis  battle  wi'h  the  Persians,  is  C  miles  S.  of  Thebes. 

DitrdaaeUfs.]  The  Dardanelles  are  two  old  and  strong  castles 
on  the  flollespont,  (sometimes  called  from  them  the  strait  of  the 
D;ird:irH'lle'«)  hr-ivveen  the  sea  of  M^rmca'a  and  the  Greecian 
Airhip'-laofM.  One  is  sjin  ited  in  Km*ope,  the  other  stands  on 
the  Asiatic  >  tie  of  the  str.iit.  Then^  are  on  each  side  14  gfrcat 
jjfons,  adapted  to  d;s<.  liarj;"  i^^ranite  I'ails;  they  are  of  brass,  with 
chambers  like  murtars  22  foet  long,  and  from  25  to  28  in- 
ches in  the  bore.  Tliese  castb'S  are  called  the  Old  DardandUt^ 
to  distinguish  them  from  tu  o  others  built  at  th-^  entrance  of  the 
strait,  about  10  uiiies  to  the  southwest,  one  of  which  stands  in 
like  manner  in  Asia,  and  the  other  in  Europe. 

Pnjuiloiion.']  The  population  is  \ariou*ly  estimated  from  8  to 
l(>,"uo,ooo.  Of  the  whole  number  about  one  quarter  are  Turks, 
one  third  (i reeks,  and  the  remainder  Sclavonians,  Wallachians, 
Armenians,  Jev^s,  jrvpsies  and  FraidiS.  The  Turks  are  most 
nurn:'ro:is  in  the  pro\  ince  of  Rumelia,  the  Greeks  in  the  penin- 
sula below  tlic*  parallel  of  ll^oO'  N.  lat. ;  the  Sclavonians  in 
)^n!:::aria,  Servia  and  Ijosnia;  and  tlic  Wallachians  in  Wallacbia 
and  Moldavia. 

6'rfTAv.]  The  modern  Greeks  oppressed  by  a  despotic  ^oy- 
ornmeiit,  bear  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  their  ancestors.  They 
iJiscover,  however,  an  active  and  enterprising  disposition,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  Turks  is  carried  on  principally  by  Greek 
mariners,  and  there  arc  manv  woqUIiv  Greek  merchants  on  the 
I  nnlinent  and  amon£(  the  islands.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  in 
I'.urope  of  the  restoration  of  ancient  (iieece,  and  the  Greeks 
tbem>clves  have  be'jun  to  direct  their  attention  to  literary  pur- 
5uils.  Their  progress  in  the  ancient  Greek  language  and  in 
pfenoral  literature,  during  the  la^t  30  years,  has  licen  very  con- 
si  durable.  With  their  literary  improvement,  their  desire  for 
inilependence  has  l»een  increased,  and  among  Ihc  higher  class  of 
ciii/.en'i,  there  prevail  a  very  acute  feeling  at  their  present 
drijfi.'Kled  state,  and  a  degree  of  entbu'^iasm  and  veneration  for 
<}.eir  ancient  heroes.  poet<,  philosophers  and  slatesjmen,  which 
wonld  do  honor  to  anv  nation. 

Pi'r/ton.\     The  esi;ddi<bed  religion  of  Turkey  is  Mahometan, 

;>■!?  ;»l  least  two  thinl«.  of  the  inbal»itant«'  are   Christians  attached 

M  ♦  II.-'  Greek  church.     The  Mufti  is  the  head  ot  the  Mahometan 

.•:liirici».     He  is  appointed  by  the  J5uitan  and  is  the  second  sub- 
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JSCf  lb  rte  f inpire.  The  priests  iire  calleiJ  imom*.  The  dersiiet 
BtV  mo'ikf,  and  livF  in  cloisters.  Tbe  Palnarch  of  Cons  tan  I  iuii  pie 
h  ihe  bead  of  the  Greok  church,  Rnil  enjoy  an  ample  revenue. 
Ghmti«na  of  all  denommiitions  are  alloiveil  ti>  reside  in  Ihe  em- 
|iire,  hut  (hey  must  [tay  a  heavy  pull-lex  nnil  are  salijeci  to  se- 
verp  opprewiori. 

dnvtrniHtnt.']  The  government  \*  an  nnliniited  tlespoliin.- 
The  Emperor,  who  is  also  Mylcd  Gnind  .Snllan  and  (jrand  Seijnor, 
has  nhsolute  power  of  lite  and  dP»ih,  and  sometimes  exercises  it 
with  bnilal  cruelly.  The  Gfthd  Viiticr  is  Mk  first  officer,  and 
the  most  puwerlul  subjecl  in  the  etnpirp,  uniting  in  his  own  per- 
EDO  ihe  authority  of  prime  minister,  ehif^f  justice,  anil  commander 
in  chicfof  Ibe  armjr.  The  Cnpiain  pHCha  is  th«  l!rst  admiral  nnj 
Biinisterot' marine.  'Die  [>rovinc«^A  are  teimed  puchalihit,  and 
(beir  governor!,  CHlled  pachas,  bftve  a  power  almusl  as  unlimited 
M  that  of  ihe  emperor.'  The  paehns  frequently  rebel  »gAln-,t  the 
iovereign  and  somuiimes  successfully.  The  celol-rnled  Ali  PdCha, 
one  of  these  rebel  chiefs,  has  brought  under  hi<=  onn  doiniuiCHi 
not  only  Ihe  whole  of  Albania  proper,  l.ut  a  consi<Ferabk  part  of 
tbe  adjoining  territories.  TJic  extent  of  hi*  dominions  is  mid  to 
be  30,1X30  Square  miles ;  the  population,  between  1  and  S,litiO,(AH)) 
the  revenue,  £500.000  ;  and  the  rpgiilar  army  sfjotil  !0,00u  met). 
Jonnninnis  hl^s  (-npi1;il. 

The  principnlitics  of  WLillachia  and  Moldavia  are  not  prop- 
erly !i  part  of  the  Turkis-h  empire.  They  were  originally  ind<^- 
ptndent,  but  tbe  inhiihitiinl.",  beinp;  overpowered  by  the  Turks, 
entered  into  a  tteaij,  in  ivhich  they  agreed  io  pay  a  certnin  trib- 
ute annually,  l>iit  expressly  reserved  lo  themselves  the  entire 
management  of  their  internal  concerns.  This  treaty  is  still  bind- 
ing, but  the  Turkish  government  h^i"  gradually  encro.icticd  upon 
its  provisions,  so  ihiit  tbev  liitvc  now  become  n  mere  dead  letter. 
The  Grand  Sulian  has  lor  a  long  time  assumed  the  power  of  op- 
pointing  the  [irinces  or  Voivodes  of  [hr-;e  principiiUiies,  and  from 
molives  of  policy,  they  have  nnifornily  been  lor  neiirly  a  century 
wealthy  Greeks  from  Coostantinciplr,  who  have  purchased  the 
ofGce  by  extraviigant  bribes  and  an  entire  subserviency  to  the 
will  of  tbe  Sultan.  Tbe  oppressed  people  regurd  Ihe  Itiissian 
government  as  their  natural  protector,  and  it  has Irequently  inter- 
fered in  their  behalf 

Manners  and  Cstoms.]  The  Turks  differ  greatly  in  their 
manners  from  other  European  nations.  Polygamy  is  pnictised, 
every  Mussulman  being  allowed  by  Ihe  Koran  to  have  four  wives 
snd  as  many  concubines  as  be  pleases.  The  concubines  are  iisu- 
kllv  slaves  purchased  in  tbe  market,  tn  eating,  Ihe  Turks  make 
no  use  of  knives  and  forks,  but  divide  their  food  with  their  fin- 
ger. They  are  extravagantly  fond  of  opium,  and  spend  a  great 
deal  of  lime  in  chewing  and  smoakinc,  and  in  tbe  indulgence  oC 
Ihe  reverie  which  they  octa^ion.  Their  dress  consists  of  loose 
flowing  robes,  and  the  meii  use  turbans  inslcuil  of  hats. 

Jirniy  aati  .Wi-sy.  \  The  Turkish  army  consists  of  abont  SOO,(K)0 
men,  of  whom  40,000  are  Japissaries  or  regular  infantry,  ?U,OUO 
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artillery  and  20,000  regular  cavalry.  The  rest  are  a  mere  rab- 
ble of  irrej^uinr  troops.  The  Turkish  soldiers  are  hrave  anci  rnsh 
with  enthiisiasfm  to  an  attack^  tirmly  hrheving  that  if  they  fall  in 
battle  they  shall  be  immediately  received  into  paradise;  but  they 
are  without  discipline,  and  m  their  late  wars  with  Russia,  (hey 
have  heen  uniformly  beaten.  The  Turki<^h  government  is  fully 
sensible  of  the  advantages  to  he  derived  from  the  improved  Eu- 
ropean tdclics,  and  about  20  yeans  ago  actually  introduced  them, 
but  the  prejudices  of  the  common  people  in  favor  of  the  old  mode 
of  fighting,  and  the  violent  clamer  of  rhe  Janissaries  have  forced 
the  government  to  abandon  all  attempts  at  innovation.  The  navy 
in  180G  consisted  of  20  ships  of  the  line,  1 5  frigates,  and  32 
smaller  vessels,  but  It  is  now  greatly  reduced. 

Revenue,]  The  public  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  16,000.000 
dollars.  The  public  debt  in  1807  was  between  50  and  $60,000,000. 
The  private  revenue  \)f  the  Sultan,  arising  from  the  royal  do- 
mains, escheats,  presents,  and  extortions  from  the  rich  Chri^tiaDi 
9nd  from  public  officers  is  very  great. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.]  Notwithstanding  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  raw  materials,  the  manufactures  of  this  country 
are  not  flourishing.  The  Turkey  carpets,  however,  bare  been 
Ions:  distinguished  for  their  beauty;  as  have  the  printed  muslins 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  crapes  and  gauzes  of  Salonica.  The 
brass  cannon  of  the  Turks  are  admired,  and  their  sword  blades 
are  held  in  great  estimation  by  foreigpiers.  Morocco  leather  is 
also  manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  best  quality. 
The  commerce  is  considerable,  but  is  carried  on  principally  by 
the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  The  exports,  besides  the 
above  mentioned  manufactures,  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  figs,  cur^ 
fants,  &c. 


ISLANDS. 

Candia^  the  ancient  Crete  and  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Archipelago.  It 
contains  4,318  square  miles  and  more  than  2J50,0U0  inhabitants  of 
whom  130,000  are  Greeks  and  150,000  Turks.  A  chain  of  moun- 
tains runs  through  the  island  from  E.  to  VV.  in  the  centre  of  which 
rises  the  lofty  Pseloriti,  the  Ida  of  the  ancients,  and  near  which 
is  the  famous  labyrinth.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  the  soil 
fertile,  yielding  corn,  wine,  oil,  raisins,  &c.  hut  the  inf^ecurity  o( 
property  under  the  Turks  represses  all  attempts  at  extensive  cut* 
tivation. 

jYegropont^  the  large<»t  island  in  the  Archipelago,  lies  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Greece,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel.  It  contains  VS2  square  miles  and  about  5O,U0O  inhabi- 
tants. Negropont,  the  capital,  is  on  the  west  roast  of  the  island, 
aad  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  bridge,  the  channel  at  thi« 


ftlice  Wing  only  900  Tpel  wide.  Hero  i*  ^eaer^llv  ftliitioncd  a 
fciillaofftirki-'l.  Kill'^"-' 

Ilgdra  re  »  fimM  i*\.m:\,  m\y  10  mi)p4  tfrn^  nnil  «  bram},  lyin^ 
near  (he  eitsi  cnnol  !•!  tlir  Miuvr.  It  ia  rocky  nnd  Ilure  cullivRred 
ImI  very  popnloiio  nn>l  commercial.  The  n'milxr  of  yttn'h  hn- 
i6ag^n;  to  Uyrtn  amonnttt  to  2(>0,  rnrryio^  from  100  lo  400  tnnti 
•■ch,  They  Inulti  nol  only  to  the  pons  of  tho  Arctiipclitvo  and 
MediterranC'ju,  but  lo  t'nincc,  Sjain,  Ilaly  anH  othvr  CiMinrri^t. 
The  Hydriol  ■iiilon  nrc  cuii«idered  ihe  musi  inlivpid  n)i*i»nlor] 
in  Ihe  Archificliigo,  and  suveriil  of  llic  tncrchiinl*  arc  very 
wexlihy,     Pupuhilion  iiboul  ao,CK». 

The  CyctaJa  !•  ihc  nHine  Kivm  hy  (he  ntlcicnK  (n  n  lar^ti 
groMp  of  inland*  lying  8.  E.  of  Negroponl.  AndnM  in  the  mowt 
Oor(herIy,  aiid  San(orin  the  uiosi  Bnuiherly;  the  oitient  of  nolo 
nrrr  'Ituo,  Zm,  ^woni,  AifA'o,  Parns,  'jlalimm,  Miln,  ^Wo, 
Amnrga,  and  StampAiia.  Oflhesc  Piiros  la  );el«br»M'fnrib  imir- 
We,  anil  An(i|Mm«  for  Its  »abt«rriineiin«  cavern  or  grtlto. 

Skgro  lift  eacl  of  (hfl  i«hifKt  of  Ne^ropont,  Seoptla  near  (li« 
moii(h  of  (he  gulf  of  Salonica.  and  f^ninoa  nearly  fuM  uf  Mount 
Alhoi.  The  other  coniiiderable  ifiUnda  in  the  Atclii^olago  "itl 
be  more  jtroperly  dewrit>ed  under  Turkey  in  A*ta. 


Sittioiinii  itnd  ExUnt]  A^ia  Is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Arc- 
lie  or  Krozen  ocean  :  L.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  S.  bjr  (he  Indian 
ocean;  and  VV.  by  Mnca,  ihe  Mediterranean  sci  Bnd  Europe.  It 
e«tcnd9  from  i°  lo  77'  N.  laL  and  from  26=  to  190°  E.  Ion.  Tte 
area  is  escimnled  by  llatucl  at    IG,72e,UOO  square  milei. 

Diviiioni.]  A'ia  will  he  most  conveniently  described  under  the 
following  divi'ion^.  !■  Turkev  in  Asia.  2.  Rumia  in  Aaia. 
■J.  Arabia.  1.  Pi^-^ia.  5.  Cabul,  including  Beloochiitan.  6.  Hin- 
ilooKtnn  or  HKh^r  India.  7.  Farther  India.  8.  Chinese  empire. 
i).  .lapan.     I'J.  Asiatic  island*. 

Sent,  Hiiijs  mid  Oiitj'i.  I  Along  the  Bonthem  ioast  are  Ihe  Red 
31 'I  or  jlr,ili\iin  ifiilf,  1.41X1  miles  ton;;,  Ijiiig  between  Asia  and  Al- 
lini;  llie  Prni'in'  i^iilf,  between  Arabia  and  Persia;  and  the  ban 
uf  Beii^iil,  lii-iwern  llindoostan  and  Farther  India;  all  these  com- 
miinicale  with  Ibe  Indian  ocean.  On  the  enaiem  coaat  there  ar« 
funr  s<':<! ;  (tie  Chimi  tta  m  the  loulh,  the  YcUaa)  $ta  and  the  «ra 
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of  Japan  in  the  middle,  and  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  in  the  north.  All 
ihese  communicate  with  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  gylf  of  Siamvid 
the  gulf  of  Tonquin  are  arms  of  the  China  sea.  The  sea  of  Kara 
and  the  sea  of  Oby^  in  the  north-ne^t,  communicate -with  the 
Arctic  ocean.  The  sea  of  Azoph^  the  Black  sea,  the  sea  of  Mat' 
mora,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago  lie  on  the  boundary  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  Mediterranean  washes  the  western  coast 
of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Straits  and  hthmus.]  The  strait  of  Bahelmandel  connects  the 
Ked  sea  with  the  Indian  ocean.  The  strait  ofOrrnvs  connects  the 
Persian  gulf  with  the  Indian  ocean.  The  straits  oC Malacca  sepa- 
rate the  island  of  Sumatra  from  the  peninsula  of  Malaya,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Farther  India.  The  strait  of  JenikaU  con- 
nects the  sea  of  Azoph  with  the  Black  sea.  The  Bosphorus  con- 
nects the  Black  sea  with  the  sea  of  Marmora.  The  strait  ef  the 
Dardanelles  connects  the  sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Archipela^. 
The  isthmus  of  Suez  is  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects 
Asia  and  Africa,  nnd  separates  the  Red  sea  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Lcdces.]  The  Caspian  sea  is  a  large  salt  water  lake,  bounded 
N.  by  Russia ;  E.  by  Independent  Tartary  ;  S.  and  W.  by  Persia ; 
and  N.  W.  by  Russia.  It  is  646  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and 
265  in  its  greatest  breadth,  dnd  though  it  receives  several  large 
rivers,  particularly  the  Volga,  the  longest  river  in  Europe,  it  hai 
no  outlet.  In  several  places  it  is  of  groat  depth,  bat  in  etfaen 
shallows  are  so  frequent  as  to  render  the  navigation  dangerons. 
The  sea  of  Aral,  lying  east  of  the  Caspian,  in  Independent  Tar- 
tary, \s  also  a  salt  water  hike  about  150  miles  long.  Like  the  Cas- 
])ian  it  receives  several  large  streams,  particularly  the  Oxus,  hat 
has  no  outlet. 

Mountains.]  The  Urol  or  Oiiral  chain  of  mountains  is  supposed 
to  commence  on  the  sh-^res  of  the  Xrctic  ocean,  c»pposite  the 
southern  point  of  the  island  of  Nova  Zembia,  and  in  the  first  part 
of  its  coui^e  forms  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  but 
afterwards  continuing  in  a  southerly  direction  it  lies  wholly  in 
Asia,  till  it  terminates  between  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  sea  of 
Aral. 

Th  c  Allay  chain  may  he  regnrdcd  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  ft  commences  a  litile  north  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  and 
under  various  names  passes  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  Asia,  forming  diiring  the  greater  part  of  ita 
course  the  boundary  between  the  Ru!>sian  and  Chinese  empires. 
It  afterwards  turns  to  the  north  and  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  continent  till  it  terminates  at  Be hring^s  straits.  It  is 
the  longest  chain  of  mountains  on  the  globe  except  the  great 
American  range,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent  it  is  eminently 
distinguished  for  the  production  of  metals. 

The  Himmaleh  mountains,  the  highest  on  the  globei  form  the 
boundary  between  Hindoostan  and  Tibet.  The  central  and 
loftiest  part  of  this  astonishing  chain  is  that  which  giTOS  rise  on 
one  side  to  the  Ganges  atvd  its  mighty  tributaries,  and  on  the  other 
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in  (he  Indus,  (he  Bmramnooler,  ami  Hie  Selledfre,  manj  of  the 
penki  retchiag  here  an  plflvaUan  .irw,Ui.)U  feet,  audoiie  nftlicni, 
(he  DhoUffi^r  or  Dhnwalngiri,  rismg  In  ihe  bejgbt  of  27,560^61 
aNovP  (he  level  of  Ihe  ocean.  As  Ibe  chain  proceeds  ea^twirj 
from  thi"  central  point,  although  the  peak*  ocCMuiooally  rise  into 
the  rpg^ion  of  perpGliial  kdow,  Ihe  openings  hecome  wider,  antl  the 
general  character  of  the  barrier  lees  formidable.  Farther  east. 
altboitgh  hi^h  and  rnggcd,  it  \a  no  longer  characleriKed  as  anowy. 
After  I'^avlni;  lliniloo<itaa,  it  iseaid  to  continue  >ta  progress  noder 
TariiiA't  namcD  in  an  easterly  direction  tbroiif;b  the  southern  prov- 
ini:ea  ofChina,  and  to  approach  the  shore  of  Ihe  PuciJic  ocean  in 
about  jat.  ib"  N-  opposite  the  island  oP  FornK)«a,  alter  nhich  it 
turn*  towards  Ihe  nonb  nod  runs  for  some  distunce  parallel  with 
Iha  co:ist.  From  (he  central  point,  near  Ihe  source  of  Ihe  Ganges 
tho  chain  proceeds  in  a  northwesterly  direction  still  preservioj 
Ihe  name  of  the  Himmalch  till  it  reiicliea  llie  northera  enlremil/ 
of  Hindoootan,  where  it  i»  pierced  by  the  Indus.  Beyond  thai 
river  it  turns  (o  Ibe  we^t,  and  is  called  at  lirsl  Hindoo  Cootk  or 
Indian  Caucasus  and  afterwards  ihc  Parapomisan  inounhiuw,  and 
under  these  names  it  separates  Caubu I  from  Independent  Tartaiy, 
after  which  it  p.isses  through  the  northern  proyinces  of  Persia  lo- 
war^ls  Ihe  Caspian  sea.  From  the  Hindoo  Coosh  a  branch  called 
the  Beltir  Tag,  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction,  forming  a  part 
of  Ihe  boundary  between  Independent  Tarlary  nnd  tho  Chinese 
empire,  nnd  conni'ctin^  the  HimmRleh  with  (he  .Mtay  chain. 
From  tho  central  point  of  the  Himmnleh  another  branch  cnlied 
the  Moos  Tag,  proceeds  in  a  N.  VV.  direction  along  Ihe  eaatem 
and  northern  boundaries  of  Little  Tibet,  and  connects  itself  with 
the  Belur  Tag,  thus  encircling  Little  Tibet  on  all  sidee  with  » 
mountain  harrier. 

The  Caucanan  mountains  are  a  vast  chain  between  the  BlaA 
sea  and  the  Caspian,  more  than  400  miles  long  and  from  60  to  200 
broad,  and  covered  in  some  of  its  most  elevated  parts  wiih  per- 
petoal  •now.  It  commences  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  sea  near 
the  strait  of  Jeniicale  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  and  streUhea 
in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  Derbeod  on  the  Caspian.  A  branch  of 
these  mountain.!  winds  along  the  western  and  southern  shores  «f 
(he  Caspian  and  it  is  auppost>d  connects  itsrlfwith  the  ParapomisaD 
mountains,  and  through  ihem  tviih  the  Himmaleh  chain,  bnl  tbe 
couniry  through  which  it  passes  has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectlj 
explored. 

The  Afouni  Taurus  chain  oommeoces  in  the  northeaslern  part 
of  Turkey  in  Asia  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  tbe 
Tigris,  where  the  Ararat  rises  into  tbe  reigo  of  perpetual  snow. 
It  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  southern  shore  of  Asia 
Minor  towards  tbe  Archipelago  and  terminates  at  cape  Kelidoni 
ne»r  tat.  3U°  E-  aficr  sending  off  a  branch  to  the  south,  which 
runs  Along  tbe  coast  of  Ihe  Mediterranean  thioi^h  Syria,  and  di- 
vtd<-s  inlo  (he  parallel  chains  of  Lilianus  and  Autilibanui.  The 
Zagrot,  called  by  the  Turk*  Tag-Aiagha.  is  a  braoch  of  tbe 
tiouDt  Taurus  chain,  which  leaves  it  soon  after  its  departure  Tron 
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Mount  Ararat,  a  little  west  of  lake  Van,  and  running  in  a  S.  E.  di- 
rection, parallel  with  the  I'igris,  passe?  through  the  soQthwestem 
provinces  of  Persia,  and  parallel  with  ihe  coast  of  the  Persian 
gulf  till  it  terminates  near  the  straits  of  Ormus. 

The  Bogdo  is  a  chain  of  mountains  whose  loftiest  snmmits  rise 
near  the  centre  of  Asia  to  the  height  of  more  than  20,000  fett 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  said  to  send  forth  braocbesia 
all  directions,  towards  the  Altay  mountains,  the  Moos  Tag,  the 
Belur  Tiigand  the  mountains  of  China,  hut  all  this  part  of  Asia  is 
as  yet  very  imperfectly  known. 

Rivers.]  The  following  are  the  principal  rivers  which  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  1.  The  06y,  which 
rises  in  the  Chinese  dominions  in  the  centre  of  Asia  and  after 
piercing  the  Altay  mountains,  pursues  a  direction  en  the  whole 
west  of  north,  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Russian  empire 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  of  Oby,  after  a  course  of  more 
than  2,000  miles.  Its  principal  tributary- is  the  Irtish^  which  rises 
also  in  the  centre  of  Asia  near  Mount  Bogdo,  and  after  flowing 
through  the  lake  Nor  Zaizan  enters  the  Russian  territory  and  joins 
the  6bv  in  lat.  Gl^  N.  2.  The  Enicei  or  Jenisey^  which  riaea  also 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Altay  mountains  near  lat.  49^  N.  Ion.  100^ 
£.  runs  in  a  direction  a  little  we!>t  of  north  and  dischargei  itself 
into  the  Arctic  ocean  in  Ion.  80°  £.  after  a  course  of  more  than 
2,000  miles.  3  The  Lena^  which  rises  in  the  mountains  west 
of  lake  Baikal  in  Ion.  107''  E.  lai.  52°  30'  N.  and  running  at  firtt 
in  a  northeasterly  and  afterwards  in  a  northerly  direetion  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Arctic  ocean  after  a  course  of  nearly  2,000 
miles. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Pacific  ocean  are, 
1.  The  ^Imur  or  Saghalicn  0?//a,  which  rises  in  49°  N.  lat.  and 
109°  K.  Ion.  and  flowing  on  the  whole  in  a  direction  N.  of  £.  falls 
into  a  bay  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  opposite  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  of  Saghalien  in  lat.  63°  N.  2.  The  Iloang-ho  or  Yellov 
river^  which  rises  in  the  unknown  regions  of  central  Asia,  and 
pursuing  at  fir^t  an  easterly  course  enters  China  proper  near  its 
N.  W.  comer,  where  it  turns  and  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  for 
500  miles,  and  then  making  a  complete  bend  proceeds  towards  the 
south  for  about  the  same  distance,  after  which  it  resumes  its  orig- 
inal direction  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  lat.  34°  N.  s>ficr  a  course 
of  nearly  2,000  miles.  3.  I'he  Yang-tst-Kiang  rises  also  in  the 
unknown  regions  of  central  Ana,  and  after  entering  China  pursues 
a  direction  N.  of  E.  through  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  and  falls 
into  the  sea  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Hoang-ho.  4.  The 
Cambodia  (called  also  by  many  other  names,)  is  a  largre_  river 
which  discharges  itself  int<i  the  China  sea  near  lat.  \(f  N.  Ion. 
106°  E.  It  is  supposed  that  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Tibet, 
but  the  countries  which  it  traverses  are  almost  wholly  unknown. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Indian  ocean  arc, 
1.  The  Ganges^  which  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  central  and 
loftiest  part  of  the  Himmaleh  mountains  between  31°  and  32°  N 
lat.  and  78°  and  79°  £.  loo.  and  running  on  the  whole  in  a  S.  E. 
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tlireclioD  dlscburges  itself  into  the  buy  of  Bengal  tbrougb  m&njr 
mouths  afler  a  course  of  l,50U  miles,  during  which  it  receivoa  nu- 
merous (ribulurtes.  The  BurrampnbUr  or  Brahmaputra,  its  prin- 
cipal Iributiry,  ri^es  on  tlie  norlh  side  of  ihe  Himmaleh  moan- 
tiins  not  far  from  the  source)  of  (he  Giinges,  nod  after  (lowing  f«r 
more  than  half  ilH  course  in  un  ruslerly  direction,  breaks  through 
tbe  monntains,  and  turning  ti>  the  wcbl  uud  aflerwardB  to  the  south 
joins  Ihe  Gangex  near  its  mouih-  i.  The  /n</iu  is  formed  by  two 
■treams,  both  of  which  rine  in  Littip  J'''><^'  between  tbe  Him- 
maieh  and  Moos  Tag  mouiitjins.  Afior  ihelr  union  tbe  river 
takes  B  south  wester  I  J'  direction  and  breaking  tbrouj^h  tbe  moun- 
taios,  runs  along  ibe  western  boundsry  of  IlinduoMan,  nud  dii- 
cbargeBil-<elf  throu|{b  ninny  muuths  into  tbe  aea  after  a  course  of 
1,300  miles.  3.  Thf  Kvphrata  is  formed  by  two  stteains,  which 
rise  in  the  mouolnins  of  Armenia,  and  unite  near  Ut.  39°  N.  sad 
Ipa.  39°  E.  AHer  their  union  the  river  runs  on  the  whole  in  a 
coulheasterly  direction  nnd  fdlls  intn  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf- 
its  whole  length  la  more  (had  I,£iOU  miles,  and  its  principal  trib- 

. alary  is  the  Tigrit,  which  joins  ii  I  jU  miles  from  it^  mouih. 

The  principal  rivers  which  fnll  into  tbe  Caspian  sea  iind  tbe 
•ea  of  Aral  are,  1.  The  Volga,  which  digcliHtges  itself  iolo  Ibt 
iwrlhen)  part  of  tbe  Caspmn  through  70  mouih*.     S.  The  tixut 

fW  AmuL,  which  rises  in  the  southeastern  part  of  lnd«pcTid<'nt  Tar- 
.  ^ry  on  Ihe  western  declivity  of  ihe  Belur  Tag  monnlnins,  nml 
receivine;  the  water?  from  ihr-  northern  face  of  ihe  Hindoo  Ciiosh 
chain,  Hows  in  a  N.  \V.  direction  and  di^cb<irges  itieif  into  the  sea 
of  ^al  oD  its  southern  side,  afier  a  course  of  more  than  I,'iOO 
miles.  3.  The  Sir  or  Sihon,  which  rises  also  on  ihe  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Belur  Tag  mountains,  and  after  a  N.  W.  course  of 
nearly  COO  miles  falls  into  the  sea  of  Aral  on  its  eabtem  side. 

Fact  of  iht  Covniry.]  Next  to  the  great  mountain  chains  which 
traverse  this  continent,  the  mo.sl  remarkahle  feiilure  in  tbe  face 
of  Ihe  country  is  (be  high  table  land  which  occupies  nearly  th« 
whole  of  central  Asia,  and  is  supposed  lo  be  the  most  elevtt- 
ed  and  extensive  tract  of  table  land  on  ilie  iflnbc.  It  com- 
mences on  tbe  northern  side  of  the  Himm^Uib  r\u\\n.  and  is  said 
to  extend  to  the  .'Lllay  mountains  on  the  ni>iili  ;iiiil  bt'vund  China 
proper  on  the  N.  E.  The  western  part  i?  liiMT'eJ  by  range* 
of  lofiy  mountains;  but  Ibe  cn'tern  is  o.r:u;ii'd  by  the  desert 
iif  Cobi  or  Sliamo,  which  is  an  immense  plain.  i\trnding  from  88° 
lo  112°  K.  Ion.  nearly  2,000  miles  long  an.l  Li'fi  broad,  and  cov- 
ering an  areaof  »bout  l,(KiO,000  square  milt^.  It  contains  nume- 
rous sail  bikes,  and  is  destitute  of  vcgelaliun,  •  \c<:|il  on  the  icatr 
Icrerl  oases  or  ferlile  spots,  where  a  few  witnileriufi  savages, yb; 
lain  a  scanlj  subsistence. 
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Situation  and  Extent]  Turkey  in  Asia  is  bonnded  N.  bj  tbt 
sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  sea  and  Russia  ;  £.  by  Persia  ;  S.  b/ 
Arabia  and  W.  by  the  HRediterranean  and  the  Archipelago.  It 
extends  from  30°  to  42?  N.  Jat.  and  from  26°  to  49°  E.  Ion.  The 
area  is  ei^timated  at  about  500,000  square  miles,  wit  boat  iBclod- 
inj»  the  Syrian  de'*ert. 

Divisions.]  Asiatic  Turkey  is  divided  into  17  pacLalics,  most 
of  which  d<*rive  their  names  from  their  principal  towns;  bat  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  still  best  known  by  other  nameSi 
and  both  are  therefore  given  in  the  following  table. 


Asia  Minor  also 
Anatolia, 


Syria,  (includ- 
ing Palestine,) 

Mesopotamia 
also  Algeziras 


Turkish  Ar- 
menia, 

Irak  Arabi, 


(11. 

'"^^'  (  13. 
J  14. 
{15. 
(16. 


Pachalici. 

Anatolia, 

Siwas, 

Trebisond, 

Konieh, 

Mcrasche, 

Adana, 

Aleppo, 

Tripoli, 

Acre, 

Damascus. 

Diarhekir, 

Orfa, 

Mo«ul, 

Kars, 

Van, 

Erzernm, 

Bagdad, 


Square  milei. 


2B0fiQ% 


PopabtaoB. 


6,000^ 


60,000 


37,000 


140,000 


1,800^000 


800,000 


3,400,000 


B**sides  the  pachalics  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  proTince 
composed  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  of  a  smali  district  on  the 
continent  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north.  All  the  islands  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago belong  to  the  government  of  the  Captain  pacha  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey. 

Mountains  ]  Armenia  is  throughout  its  whole  extent  a  moan* 
tainoiis  country.  Mount  Ararat  is  the  highest  summit  and  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Armenians  to  be  the  place  on  which  Noah^s  ark 
re'itcd  after  the  flood  had  subsided.  Its  summit  is  9,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  mount  Taurus  chain,  called  l»y  the  Turks  A'l/mii,  proceeds  in 
a  westerly  Hirectmn  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  t<  wards  Asia 
IMinor.  and  divi<?es  into  two  hranche!«,  the  principal  of  which,  sftill 
bt-anng  ihe  name  ot  Tjhi'm-?,  runs  parallel  wiih  the  southern  coasi 
of  Asia  Minor,  at  no  great  distance,  and  terminates  it  cape  Keli- 
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ed  by  <?eyeral  branches  which  unite  in  the  mountains  oF  Armenia, 
and  runniii?  a  little  east  of  south,  passes  hy  Mosul  and  Bagiiad, 
a.id  joii)^  the  Kuplinites  at  Koniu  near  lat.  31^  N.  after  a  course 
ot*  J!) »  niilrs.  :>.  The  Kir  il  Jnnac^  the  ancient  /fa/2/5,  the  prin- 
cip;il  rivnr  in  Asia  Minor,  di*chanres  itself  into  the  Black  sea 
in  Ion  M')°  1  7'  K.  4.  Tlie  Jordan  rises  in  the  northern  part  of 
Paiostiiie  near  mount  Flonnon,  and  proceeding  in  a  soulherlj 
dlrfction  pas^e^  throii=^h  the  lake  of  Genesareth  and  dischai^i 
it.s»ir:nl!i  I  he  Poad  s«»a. 

Facr  '/the  Cnvntrif.]  Armenia  i«  monntainou?,  and  Asia  Minor 
i-  also  iiijiTsectod  in  almost  ev*»ry  direction  by  mountain  ranges. 
The  wistorh  part  of  Svriii,  IvMvjf  alonsr  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranoan.  an'l  exlcnilinof  oO  or  fJO  miles  inLind,  is  traversed  bv  the 
i  jhann«i  and  Antilil»aniis  jmuI  varion?  short  branches  ])ro€eedinif 
iVoin  lliem.  Tlu^  ro't  of  the  counlr>,  ext^-ndin^  from  these 
nioririti'ins  to  the  l*(M*sinn  border,  and  including  the  tracts  watered 
by  th'  Ki:;)hrult.V'j  :ind  Tijrris  iu  the  lower  part  of  their  course  is 
aliMo^l  wholly  a  level  country ;  and  the  part  between  the  En- 
jdiriUi»s  and  the  Syrian  mountains  is  a  sandy  desert,  which  ei- 
tends  south  into  Aribia^  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Syrian,  and 
sometimes  the  Arabian  d»*sert. 

Soil  and  ProHuctions.]  In  Armenia,  owing  to  its  monntainoos 
and  elevated  situation^  the  ciimate  is  colder  than  might  be  expect* 
ed  from  its  latitude,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  countrj 
is  described  as  delightful,  and  the  lower  parts  especially  are 
diversified  with  extensive  plains  and  beautiful  vallies  of  great 
fertility.  Asia  Minor  is  niturally  a  very  fertile  country,  but  its 
line  plains  and  vnllios  in  many  part:;  lie  uncultivated,  or  are 
merely  us^ed  for  pasture,  but  districts,  formerly  the  loveliest  and 
most  healthy,  are  now  covered  with  swamps,  which  corrupt  the 
air,  and  where  in  ancient  time*  there  was  a  crowded  population, 
you  may  now  travel  for  miles  without  meeting  a  human  being; 
yet  wherever  it  is  attempted  the  soil  still  produces  luxuriantly 
the  vine,  the  olive,  the  muM»erry,  cotton,  tobacco  and  Tarioas 
delicious  fruits.  The  same  description  applies  to  the  western 
part  of  Syria,  particularly  to  Palestine,  which  according' to  the 
best  informed  travellers  displays  a  truly  luxuriant  fertility,  and 
corresponds  entirely  to  the  description  of  the  promised  laiid.  Id 
I^Iesopotamia,  or  the  country  included  between  the  Euphratei 
and  the  Tigri<t,  the  lanrls  immediately  on  the  lianks  of  the  Ln* 
phratcs  and  along  the  mountains  which  skirt  its  northern  border, 
are  fertile,  but  ll»e  whole  interior  is  a  barren  waste. 

(Viirf  To'jcus.]  Dnina^cus  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains  of  Syria,  in  a  fertile  |)lain,  amidst  extensive  and  beau- 
tit'ul  gardens  watered  i)y  the  branches  of  the  river  Barradvt 
which  soon  after  terminates  it^  course  in  a  morass  on  the  S.  E. 
side  ot  the  city.  It  h  is  e\;en>ive  manufactures  of  silks  and 
cotton  goods,  and  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  best  swordi 
and  sabres  in  the  world,  which  were  made  of  steel  and  iron  of 
so  line  a  (pialily  that  they  would  bend  to  tho  hilt  without  break- 
inir,  hut  the  art  is  now  ioet.     The  silk  cloth  called  damask  take* 
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iU  name  from  (his  city,  aa  also  the  apeciei  of  plomb  culled  damton, 
which  is  a  coDtraclion  of  IJatnatcent.  The  city  ha*  200,UU0  in- 
habitanU,  and  a  verjr  eiteosive  commerce  by  means  ofciiraTniie. 

^Uppo  is  sttunled  2;14  miles  N.  of  Dtima'cus.  in  a  I'eriile  anil 
beaulit'ul  coiiniry.  It  hni  nourishing  raanufactures  of  Mik  and 
colloD  ^oda,  and  cariies  on  ao  exleaiive  coQiDierce  ivjih  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  Caravans  loaded  with  goods  travel  belweeo 
thia  |>lace  and  Bagdad,  Ba^sora,  Mocha  on  the  Red  sea,  CKiwlan- 
linople  and  various  places  in  I'eroia  and  India.  Some  of  the  priii- 
cfpal  European  aatioos  have  couxuls  here,  and  aa  nhere  in  <he 
Oltomao  empire  are  Europesn  merchants  treated  with  greater 
respect.  The  population  is  rahoualy  estimated  from  I&0,OUU 
to  ?50,UOO. 

Bagdad,  once  the  seal  of  the  caliphs,  and  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  splendid  cities  in  the  world,  is  on  llie  Tigris  io  lat.  33° 
•a/  N.  Though  it  retains  Utile  of  its  ancient  splendor,  it  it  still 
u  city  of  great  trade,  and  ■  noted  emporium  for  the  products  of 
Arabia,  India  and  Persia,  which  from  this  place  are  carried  to 
Syria,  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople.  The  popalalion  is  esti- 
mated at  80,000. 

.Stni/rna'ua  lai^e  commercial  city  of  Asia  Minor^  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  long  and  winding  gnlf  of  the  Grecian  Arcbipels^o.  It 
was  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  ancient  cities  of  ,\*iH,  and  iil 
modern  times  has  been  particularly  distinguished  for  its  trade,  it 
being  considered  the  emporium  of  the  Levant,  a  term  applied 
commonly  to  all  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  partici- 
larly  tho^e  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Coasuts  from  all  the  com- 
mercial countries  in  Kuropc  reside  here.  The  population  ia  es- 
timated at  more  than  100,000.  The  city  is  visited  almost  every 
year  with  the  plague. 

Diarbekir,  in  a  fine  fertile  plain  on  the  Tigris,  in  lat.  3T  55'  N. 
has  extensive  manufactures  and  100.000  inhabitants.  Motvil,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  lat.  39'  SI'  N.  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  cotton  good^  which  froni 
(he  name  of  the  town  are  called  muslins,  li  contains  at  present 
?5,000  inhnbitanis.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  little  dis- 
tance to  the  north,  is  a  village  wliich  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  Baisora  ii  situated  on  Ihe  western 
bank  of  the  Shai-ulArah,  about  70  mile*  from  the  mnulh  of  (bat 
stream,  which  is  navigable  hither  by  vessels  of  !jOO  tons  burdeni 
The  commerce  is  extensive,  all  the  Indian  produce  which  is  sent 
into  the  Turkish  empire  passing  through  the  city.  The  popula- 
tion is  eslimatcd'at  &0,000  and  it  composed  of  a  great  variety  of 
fiation^  such  as  Arabs,  Turks,  Armenians,  Persians  and  some 
I^utppeans. 

.Ingora,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  in  ton  S'i'  IS'  E.  lat.  40*  N.  is 
celebrated  for  the  goals  reared  in  it*  vicinity.  Their  line  long 
hair  is  of  a  silken  teitiir«,  the  shawls  made  of  it  rivalling  those  of 
Cashmere.  The  papulation  is  bQ,OM.  Scutnri,  a  large  city  on 
the  Dosphonis  immediately  opposite  Constantinople,  and  some' 
limes  considered  ai  aoe    of  its  suburbs,  fans  30,000  inhabitant'. 
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Tocat,  260  miles  £.  of  ConstantiQople,  has  extensive  trade  aiMf 
iQanufactiires  and  50,000  iniianitants.  Bursa^  75  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Constaulinople,  lias  considcrabie  irade  and  6O,O0O  inbabitants. 
Erzerum^  the  capital  of  Arm^'iiia,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at 
the  foot  of  a  lufty  cham  of  mouutaius  and  contdiDS  25,000  inhab- 
itants. 

Aatioch^  67  miles  W.  of  Alpppo,  on  the  river  Orontes,  which 
di«char^8  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  about  20  miles  below, 
was  formerly  celebrated  as  one  of  th<'  tiist  cities  uf  the  east.  At 
present  it  contains  18,000  inhabitants.  Acre  is  a  strongly  fortined 
town  on  a  bay  (»f  the  Mediterranean  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Car- 
mel,  in  lat.  32^  55'  N.  In  17U9  it  wa*<  besieged  by  Bon)«parte 
with  an  army  of  1 2,000  men  for  two  months  without  success. 
The  population  is  15,0U0. 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  J udasa,  is  situated  110 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Damascus  in  lat.  31^47'  N.  Under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Turks  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  gradual  declioe,  having 
been  exposed  both  to  the  oppression  of  the  Pachas  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  Arabs.  It  :itill  bears  some  marks,  however,  of  its 
ancient  grandeur.  From  a  distance  it  appears  like  a  stately  me- 
tropolis, presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domes,  to  wen, 
palaceii,  churches  and  monasteries.  The  most  splendid  edifice  it 
the  mosque  erected  by  the  caliph  Omar  on  the  site  of  Solomoo'S 
temple.  The  building,  however,  which  excites  the  greatest 
interest  among  the  pilgrims  who  resort  hither,  is  the  church 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  which  is  300  feet  long  and  nearly  200 
broad,  and  professes  to  comprehend  wjthin  these  limits  the  scene 
of  all  the  great  events  of  the  crucifixion,  entombment  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Messiah.  Jerusalem  has  long  been  the  abode  of 
numerous  monks  of  various  nations  and  professions,  particularly 
Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  I'he  manufactures  of  the  city 
are  almost  exclusively  beads,  crosses,  shells,  and  other  article! 
supposed  to  derive  sanctity  from  their  local  origin.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  20  or  30,000.  Bethlehem^  remarkable  aa  the 
birth-place  of  our  Saviour,  is  a  village  6  miles  S.  of  Jeruiaaieni, 
and  contains  a  monastery  and  about  2,000  inhabitants.  J^azannk 
is  a  village  50  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  family,  during  the  first  30  years  of  bii 
life.  Here  also  is  a  mona^io/y,  and  the  monks  pretend  to 
show  the  kitch«^n  and  fire-place  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  work^ 
shop  of  Joseph,  and  the  precipice  where  Christ  saved  hinsself 
from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  Tyrt^  whose  merchants  were 
once  princes,  is  now  a  small  village  called  Sur  or  5otir.  It  is 
about  20  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Acre,  on  a  peninsula  which  projects 
from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  a  mallet  with  an  oval  head.  A  few 
remains  are  still  to  be  seen  of  ihe  old  walls,  and  of  a  stridbgly 
fortified  harbor.  Sidon^  now  Soitie^  is  on  the  coast,  about  20 
miles  N.  N.  C.  of  Tyre,  and  ha!>  7,0(Ki  inhabitants  and  considera- 
ble trade,  it  being  the  port  of  Damascus,  from  which  it  is  55  miles 
distant.  Jaffa^  the  ancient  Joppa^  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 40  miles  VV.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  the  port  at  which  the 
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pilgrim*  to  lh»  Holy  iRnd  <i3ually  first  nrrive.  The  pnpulnlion  h 
■  abonl  7,000.  Ephuiu,  Bocrenlly  one  of  the  mo't  «|itendJilciliM  of 
Asia  Minor,  n  now  a  mtiontble  Ttllng«,  called  .^itwofuA,  on  a  tiny  of 
the  Archipplaeo  80  milei  S.  of  Smyrna.  Considerable  remains  of 
some  of  the  public  buildings  are  atitl  to  be  seen,  but  the  temple  of 
Diana,  the  pride  of  Epbesus  and  of  Aiia,  has  not  left  the  sU^hlest 
trace  of  its  eiislence.  A  few  wrt^tcheil  Greeks  now  seek  stiellt-r 
berp  in  the  vault)!  and  sepulchres- 

Ruini.]  Babylon,  ibe  ^leat  city,  mi\h  it«ir»)ls60  miles  in  cir- 
•umtereiice,  87  feet  broad,  and  350  feet  high,  and  its  100  gntes 
of  solid  brau,  aloud  on  the  Euphrates  aboat  60  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Baicrl^d  and  in  thp  immediate  vicinity  nf  Hillah.  The  place  of 
thi'-  proud  capital  of  the  ancient  wurlit  is  nmrked  only  hy  four  or 
five  tnntaeg  or  rather  mountains  of  brickii,  eiirth,  and  rubbish  piled 
over  each  other.  Balbec,  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  celebrated  par- 
licularly  for  its  magniBccnt  temple  d^dicaied  lo  (he  9un.  is  now  a 
small  village  of  Syria.  j<itu»led  tn  a  fertile  valley  at  the  foot  of 
AniilihaniTS.  40  miles  N.  N.  '-V.  of  Dnm.iancs.  The  enormons  li/.e 
of  the  sloneit  composing  the  whII!'  of  [he  temple  have  etcited  a»- 
lonishment,  nor  could  any  of  the  mechanical  eipedienta  with 
which  the  moderns  are  acquninTod.  hnvc  put  them  in  (heir  pres- 
ent  position.  The  stones  forming  the  serond  Inyer  are  from  SS 
to  36  feet  long  and  9  deep.  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor  in  the  Wilder- 
ness is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Syrian  desert  l30  miles  N.  E. 
of  Damaacu".  Its  ruins  e.ahibii  the  art  of  Greece  ami  the  opulence 
of  -Viin  united,  and  iinliquity  has  left  notbine  I*  be  compared  wilb 
them  in  magniticence.  The  principal  and  mo«l  entire  mio  n  that 
of  the  .temple  of  the  nm.  Tbia  once  splendid  city  i"  now  inhab* 
ited  by  about  30  Arab  fcmiUes,  who  bave  built  their  huta  in  ths 
court  of  the  great  temple. 

Population,  Religinn  and  Language.]  The  popolation  is  esti- 
mated by  Hasset  at  12,000,000,  of  which  number  one.half  ara 
Tarkt,  and  the  rest  Greeks,  Armenians,  Arabs,  Jews,  Cards, 
Dtvses,  &C.  The  religions  are  more  virions  than  in  European 
Turkey ;  th«  Turks,  Arabs  and  Curds  are  Maboroetons,  tbeOrseka 
aod  Armenians  are  Christians  ;  bui  both  Hahomet«ns  and  Cbris- 
tians  are  subdivided  into  several  distinct  sects.  The  languages 
are  numerous,  but  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  are  almost  miiveraally 
mderstood. 

Jlmtitiaat.]  The  Armenians  are  n  distinct  race  j)f  people  in- 
hvMting  the  N.  E.  pan  of  Turkey  in  Asia  and  the  acliacent  dts^ 
trietB  in  Persia.  They  seldom'iDtermarry  with  other  tribes,  and  - 
profess  a  peculiar  religion,  the  basis  of  which  is  Christianity.  In 
tbeir  habits  of  industry,  and  in  their  dispoMtion  to  migrate  to 
fitreign  countries,  they  are  not  unlike  the  Jews.  They  form  the 
chief  class  of  traders  in  the  Persian  empire,  and  they  are  found 
scattered  in  almost  all  the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  engaged  in  the 
moat  extensive  commercial  nndertaklngs,  and  bearing  a'  high 
character  fur  integrity  in  their  dealings. 

'  DniMi.\  The  Druses  are  a  wdHikn  race  of  people  in  Syria 
inhabiting*tfae  mowilains  of  Libanos  and  AntilftwnoS'tirf  alllka 
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coast  from  the  parallel  of  34^  N.  lat.  to  Saide  \m  lat.  33'  25'.  They 
frequent  I J  rebel  against  the  Turkish  goveroment,  end  though 
they  now  acknowledee  the  sovereignty  of  the  Grand  Seignor, 
they  pay  only  a  small  tribute  and  are  almost  in  every  respect  ui- 
cjependent  under  their  own  chiefs.  Their  religion  appears  te  be 
a  mixture  of  Christianity  and  Mahometanism.  The  extent  of 
their  territory  is  estimated  at  1,200  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation at  160,000,  of  whom  40,000  are  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Kurds.]  The  Kurds  are  a  barbarous  race  of  men  inhabiting 
the  country  called  from  them  Kurdistan,  which  embraces  the 
eastern  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia  and  the  adjacent  districts  in  Pep 
sia.  They  are  bold  and  daring  robbers,  and  are  divided  into  nu- 
merous tribes,  under  separate  chiefs,  some  of  wfiom  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Grand  SeigAor,  and  some  are  subject  to  the 
Persians,  while  others  are  wholly  independent.  They  are  about 
100,000  in  number,  and  live  a  wandering  life,  deriving  their  sub- 
sistence principally  from  their  flocks  and  herds.  In  respect  to 
religion  they  are  partly  Mahometans,  and  partly  Nestorian 
Christians. 

Govemtnenti  The  whole  of  this  country  is  nominally  included 
within  ihe  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  yet  there  are  exten- 
sive districts  in  almost  every  part  of  if  where  the  inhabitants  re* 
fuse  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  Syrian  desert  is  now 
completely  in  ihe  possession  of  the  Wahahees,  a  tribe  of  Arabs 
who  carry  their  incursions  even  to  the  g^tes  of  Damascus ;  and 
besides  the  Druses,  the  Kurds  and  some  other  wild  and  wander- 
ing tribes,  there  are  several  pachas  in  A-sia  Minor  and  Syria  who 
are  almost  entirely  independent,  and  some  of  them  are  very  pow- 
erful. 

Isliinds,]  The  island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean  near  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  contains  8,600  square  miles  and  is 
traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  high  chain  of  mountains.  It  was 
much  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  and 
the  soil  still  produces  corn,  excellent  grapes,  tine  fruits,  cptton  &c. 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  but  under  the  cruel  oppression  of  the 
Turks,  the  island  has  been  reduced  from  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  spots  in  the  world  almost  to  a  desert,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  only  60,000. 

Rhodes^  Ijing  off  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  contains  450 
square  miles  and  20,000  inhabitants.  It  was  anciently  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  distingruished  above 
all  others  by  its  wealth,  coipmetce  and  naval  power.  The  cli- 
mate is  still  delightful  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  watered,  but 
as  in  Cyprus,  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  its  governors  have  reduced 
it  to  a  state  of  the  most  wretched  poverty.  Rhodes,  the  capital, 
has  two  good  harbors,  separated  by  a  mole  and  well  fo|tified. 

Satnos^  in  the  Archipelago,  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from 
the  continent,  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  fruits,  and  it  still  produces  grapes,  wine  and  raisins 
in  abundance  for  exportation.  The  population  is  Tariously  esti- 
mated frum  1 2  to  60,000. 
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I  s       Scio,  lying  dae  wesl  from  Smyrna  and  eeparaled  from  the  const 
*■     by  3  narrow  Mrait,  cootains  &0U  square  miles  and  1 15,000  inhabi- 
.    tanls,  almost  all  of  nhom  ara  Greeks.     It  is  Lhc  best  cultivated 
and  most  flouriihiDg;  island  in   the    Archipelag;o.     PaimM,  cele- 
braled  as  the  spot  where  St.  John  tvrote  the  Apocalypse,  lies  a 
I   little  S.  W.  of  Ssmos  and  coatains  at  present  3,000  inhnhitanti. 
,   'Ttnedo»  is  a  small  island  20  miles  in  circumference  near  the  en- 
trance into  the  Ijellespont. 
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Sitvalion  and  Extent.^  IldSlia  in  Asia  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Frozen  ucean ;  E.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  S.  by  the  Chine.se  em- 
pire, Independent  Tartary,  Persia  and  Turkey  ;  and  W.  by  Eu- 
rope. The  bonndary  on  the  side  ofthe  Chinese  empire  is  formed 
principally  by  the  Al'ay  mountain^,  but  in  one  place  it  runs  on 
the  south  side  of  that  chain,  leaving  several  of  the  head  alreami 
of  the  river  Amour  within  the  Russian  territory.  The  boundary 
on  the  side  of  Persia  and  Turkey  was  formerly  the  Caucasian 
mountains,  but  within  a  few  years  the  Russians  have  conquered 
■everal  provinces  south  of  that  chain,  and  the  line  now  com- 
mences on  the  Black  sea  in  about  lat-  42°  N.  and  proceeding  in 
an  E-  S.  E-  direction  terminates  on  ibe  Caspian  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kur  near  lat.  39°  30'  N.  Rnssia,  llierefore,  now  embraces 
the  provinces  of  Georgia,  Dagheslan  am)  Shirvan,  taken  from  Per- 
■ia,  and  Mingrelia  and  Imiretta,  taken  from  Asiatic  Turkey.  It 
ejtendi  from  39°  30'  to  76*  N.  lal.  and  from  37"  to  192°  E.  Ion. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  nearly  5,000,000  oqnare  miles. 
■ '.  Divisiont.]  This  part  of  the  Russian  empire  is  divided  into  six 
governments,  the  eslimaled  extent  and  population  of  which  are 
given  in  the  following  table. 

Squarr  milit.         Tni'DTaiinn.        Fop.  ona  tq.  ni. 


Aslrachan, 

Caucasus, 

Georgia, 

Orenburg, 

Tobolsk, 

Irkutsk, 

G9,000 
57,000 
19,000 
153,000 
1,070.000 
2.(100,000 

4,946,000 

383,000 
119,000 
300,001) 
645,000 
000,000 
450,000 

Total, 

2,697,00* 
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The  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk,  embracing  tbe  whole 
country  east  of  ihe  Urnl  mountains,  ar^  usually  chIIm)  Siberia.  It 
covers  a  greater  extent  of  territory  ihan  the  whole  of  Europe, 
while  the  population  hardly  exceeds  1,000,000. 

Mountains  and  Litke.]  The  principal  mountains  are  the  May 
chain  on  the  southern  boundary,  the  Urai  mountains  in  the  west, 
and  the  Caucasian  mountains  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
sea.  The  principal  lake  'vi  lake  Baikal  in  the  government  of 
Irkutsk.  It  is  360  miles  lung,  from  20  to  50  bro<id,  and  after  re^ 
ceiving  the  waters  of  the  8e1inea  and  several  other  rivers  which 
rise  in  the  Chinese  territory,  discharges  itself  through  the  Lower 
Angara  into  tbe  river  Knicei  or  Jenisey. 

Rivers.]  The  three  largest  rivers  are  the  Oby^  the  Enicei  or 
Yenisey  and  the  Lena^  ail  of  nbich  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Arctic  ocean,  after  having  traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  Siberia, 
from  south  to  north.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Otiy  i«  the 
yr/tV^^which  joins  it  nearlat.  HP  N.  after  having  received  the  Issim 
and  the  TohoL  The  Kovima  is  a  large  river,  which  fails  into  the 
Frozen  ocean  near  Ion.  163°  E. 

The  other  considerable  rivers  are,  1.  The  Kuban^  which  rises 
on  tbe  north  side  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  discharges  it- 
self tbiough  many  mouths  partly  into  the  sea  of  Azoph  and  partly 
into  tbe  Black  sea.  2.  The  A'lir,  which  rises  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian 
after  forming  for  some  distance  tbe  boundary  between  Russia  and 
Persia.  3.  The  Volga.  4.  The  Chtral  or  Ural^  which  rises  in 
the  Ural  mountains  in  about  54°  N.  lat  and  falls  into  the  Caspian 
east  of  tbe  Volga. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  The  feature  which  is  most  strikingly 
chardcterisiic  of  this  region  is  the  steppes  or  vast  level  plains, 
which  cover  the  principal  portion  of  its  surface.  In  their  extent 
and  the  dead  uniformity  of  their  aspect,  they  resemble  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  bdt  differ  entirely  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  which  is  marshy,  covered  with  long  rank  grass  and  aquatic 
shrubs,  and  filled  with  innumerable  saline  lakes.  The  steppe  of 
Issim,  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Siberia,  extends  across  the  heaids  of 
tbe  Tobol,  the  Issim  and  the  Irtish,  along  the  foot  of  the  Altay 
mountains.  Connected  with  this,  and  reaching  from  the  Irtish  to 
the  Ycnisey,  is  another  vast  steppe  of  a  very  dreary  aspect.  It  is 
almost  enrirfly  covered  with  marshes,  and  tenanted  only  by  a  few 
wretched  natives,  who  reside  in  houses  halt*  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  employ  themselves  in  hunting.  Still  more  dreary  is  the  vast 
northern  steppe,  which  extends  between  tbe  Ix)wer  Ohy  and  the 
Lower  Yenisey.  Its  mnr-thy  plains  consist  of  mud,  almost  con- 
stantly frozen.  Tbe  countries  from  the  Yenisey  to  the  Lf;na  and 
from  the  Lena  to  the  Kovima  are  also  considered  as  steppes  al- 
tboiigb  tbe  level  is  interrupted  by  some  ineqnalities  in  the  sur- 
fucp.  The  governmentji  of  A^^tracban  and  Orenbui'g,  on  the  west 
of  tbo  Ural  mountains,  consist  also  principally  of  vast  plains  or 
:itcpp(.>s,  aboun'lin|>;  with  salt  lakes,  from  which  large  quantities 
of  Fait  are  manufaciured. 
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Climati  and  SoiL}  The  Dorlhem  part  o[  Siberia  lies  in  the 
frigid  zune,  the  southern  frontier  is  skirled  by  lofly  mouotaina, 
wtirle  the  inlermeJiate  district  lies  sloping:  loivHrda  the  north-  A» 
mtrhl  bo  expected,  Iherefore,  (be  cold  n  intenKe  ;  eternal  nin- 
ter  banishes  all  *egeiation  from  the  northern  half  of  the  countrj, 
fixcepi  a  fc'tt  dtvdrlidh  oaks,  and  ptanU  of  the  mosthardj)  charaC' 
ler;  and  the  southern  half  is  also  a  barren  and  inhospitable  region, 
except  n  few  favored  districts,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains- 
An  estensive  tract  around  lake  Baikal  for  example,  and  for  sume 
dixiiince  to  the  west,  has  a  luxuriant  soil,  favomhio  to  the  gruivth 
•foals,  birlpy  and  rye,  but  it  is  firincipally  devoted  to  pailur^ige. 
The  countries  on  ihe  head  waters  of  the  Tobol  anifuf  th<^  lasjm 
are  rery  fertile  and  form  the  gmuAry  of  the  governments  of  To- 
bolsk, Perm  and  Orentiui^.  The  environ"  ofs^'reml  ol  the  lat^e 
towns  are  aUo  favoralilc  to  pasturage,  and  to  the  inferior  species 
of  grain 

MiiicraU.]  Siberia  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  The  Ural  moun-. 
tains  contain  extensive  mines  of  iron  and  copper  uilh  siiiiie  of 
gold,  for  the  working  of  which  considerable  cMablishmeiils  h-.v^ 
been  formed.  Katharinenburg,  in  the  ^i>vernment  of  Penn  lo 
European  Kossia,  forms  the  c«Dlre  ol  all  the  toundrie*  wid  far||>%B 
>  U  these  tnuunlaina.  The  great  sc«ne  of  mining  operations  in  the 
Allsv  chain  is  the  Schldn^cnberg  or  Ser|)i>nt  mountain,  Miaated 
about  «0  miks  from  the  Irtish  and  tOD  from  the  Oby.  It  may  be 
considered  as  an  enormous  mineral  mass;  wherever  its  covering 
of  slale  rock  Is  taken  off,  all  the  suFistances  bpncnlb  are  found  lo 
yield-gold,  silver,  copper  ami  |dumb«E;o.  Zinc,  arsnnic  and  sul- 
phur are  also  abundnnt.  Between  1-749  and  1771  it  produced 
13,348  pounds  of  gold,  nnd  more  than  .^!4,000  poundit  of  silver. 
I(  still  yields  annually  36,000,000  pounds  of  minf  ml  of  erer^  de- 
scription ;  and  the  veins  already  discovered  will  supply  the  same 
qaantity  for  20  years.  The  mines  of  Nerlschink,  on  the  south 
■Jde  of  the  Altay  chain,  yield  lead  mixed  with  silver.      ^ 

Jlnimak-]  This  bleak  country,  almost  deserted  by  man,  is  cov- 
ered with  the  elk,  the  martin,  the  lahU.  the  beoi-tr  and  the  trinine. 
animals  prnleeled  from  the  cold  with  »  cvf  rinj  of  rich  and 
beautiful  fur,  which  is  eagerly  siinjtht  after  fiir  purposes  oFcoto- 
fort  and  luiury,  and  hence  these  frozen  regions  have  become 
the  Stat  of  an  eitensive  fur  trade.  The  rein-dccr  is  also  fonnd 
in  most  parts  of  Siberia,  and  supplies  its  wild  inhabitants  with 
food,  milk  and  clothing,  and  conveys  them  with  rapidity  ia 
•ledges  over  the  snow,  I'he  most  formidable  tenant  of  this  part 
sf  the  world  is  the  bear,  and  many  ingenious  melhoda  are  usedio 
destroy  him-  .'iometimes  they  lay  a  rope  in  his  path,  with  a 
heavy  block  at  one  end  and  a  noose  at  the  other,  contrived  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bCar  becomes  entangled,  and  then  is  ellh'er 
eihausted  in  dragging  so  great  a  weight,  or  attacking  the  block 
with  fury,  he  throws  it  down  some  precipice,  where  it  seldom 
bits  to  drag  him  after  it  to  destruction. 

Curiosit\j.\  One  of  the  most  remarkable  curnsilies  ia  the  re- 
Mains  of  huge  animals,  none  of  wbich  are  now  foond  allre  in  Si- 
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berla.  The  bones  of  the  e1e[)hant  and  rhinoceros  occur  in  Taat 
quantities,  not  only  in  the  southern  regions  but  in  the  isles  of  the 
Frozen  ocean.  Several  entire  carcasses  have  also  been  found  of 
Che  mammoth,  that  extraordinary  animal,  no  longer  found  alive 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  which  surpasses  in  bulk  everj  other 
species  of  land  animal. 

Chief  Towns.]  Astrachan^  the  largest  town,  is  situated  on  an 
island  in  the  Volga,  52  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  and  has  extensive  manufactories.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  sturgeon  and  other  fish  are  also  caught  in  the  vicinity. 
The  population,  consisting  of  Russians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Tar- 
tars, Persians,  Jews,  Hindoos,  English,  French,  &c.  is  variooalj 
estimated  from  30  io  70,000. 

Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  is  on  the  Kur,  in  lat.  41*  43'  N. 
Ion.  45^  E.  It  carries  on  considerable  trade  with  Persia,  and  has 
18,000  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Armenians. 

Baku^  in  the  province  of  Shirvan,  is  on  a  promontory  which 
juts  out  into  the  Caspian,  and  its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  that 
flea.  The  country  around  Baku  yields  large  qaantities  of  naphtha^ 
which  is  collected  in  wells  by  the  natives  and  used  as  a  8ul»titute 
for  lamp  oil.  The  earth  seems  here  to  be  deeply  impregnated 
with  inflammable  matter,  and  the  city  was  formerly  much  resort* 
ed  to  by  the  Guebres  or  fire  worshippers  of  Persia,  who  built 
various  temples  of  stone,  in  one  of  which  a  blue  lambent  flame 
issued  from  a  lai^e  hollow  cane  near  the  altar,  and  this  the  de- 
votees of  that  sect  believed  would  last  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

Orenburg^  on  the  river  Ural,  250  miles  N.  £.  of  Astracban,  is 
the  great  throughfare  from  Siberia  to  European  Russia  and  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  The  country  around  is  inhabited  by 
numerous  Tartar  tribes.     Population  21,000. 

Tobolsk^  siiunicd  at  the  junction  of  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish,  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Here  is  the  general  magazine  for 
the  fu^  paid  by  Ihe  various  tribes  of  Siberia  as  a  tribute  to  the 
llussinri  government.     The  population  is  16,000. 

Irkutsk^  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Irkut  and  the  Angara,  in 
Ion.  \03°  30'  E.  lat.  52""  16'  N.  is  a  place  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance, being  the  residence  of  many  merchants  engaged  in  the 
trade  between  Russia  and  China,  which  is  carried  on  at  Kiachto. 
It  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

Kiackta^  the  centre  of  all  the  trade  carried  on  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  empires,  is  situated  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Siberia,  330  miles  S  of  Irkutsk,  and  within  a  atone-east  of  the 
Chinese  city  of  Mnimatshln.  The  great  fair  is  held  in  December, 
when  merchants  dock  hither  from  every  part  of  (he  Russian  em- 
pire. They  bring  cloth*',  furs,  Russia  and  morocco  leather,  am! 
receive  in  exchange  nankeen:^,  silk  stuf!^,  tea,  rhubarb,  &c.  The 
town  contains  150  hou!*es. 

Okhotsk^  t!ie  centre  of  the  trade  with  ICamtschatka  and  Russian 
AuH^rica,  is  Jiituated  on  a  Ion?  nrrrow  peninsiila  included  be- 
tween the  river  Okhotu  an«.l  the  s-^a  of  Okhotsk.  It  contain* 
';?.0<K)  inhiibitauls. 
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i'lmiki  an  the  Oby,  at  the  Junction  uf  the  Ton,  has  consid- 
erable trade  and  11,000  inhabilaots.  Barnaul,  a  mining  I onn, 
and  the  centre  of  all  the  foixes  »fiil  fonmliics  in  ihe  Altaian  moun- 
tain*, is  stloalrd  near  the  junction  of  iIip  Darnaul  and  Ihe  Ohj-, 
100  mile*  S.  E.  of  Kolhyvane.  Yrnhiuk,  on  Ihe  Yeniseyi  has 
S,000  inhabitants,  and  n  famotit  fnir  which  t4  freqiienled  by  mer* 
chiinis  from  cverjr  purl  of  Sibtria.  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  hai 
3,01X1  inbibitant*  nnd  a  flonmbing  fur  trade- 

Populatioa.]  The  number  of  inhiibilanis  is  eMilnitcd  it  about 
2,700,000.  The  inns."  of  the  population  in  Siberia  consists  of  Ihe 
naliTe  Irihes,  wtio  are  subject  I«  the  Itiitsian  grovernment,  bul  on 
whom  the  yoke  jires'en  very  ltg:bll_v,  ihey  heing  meret;  obliged 
to  pay  a  cerli)in  tribute  annually.  These  tribei  are  ntimerona 
and  wholly  dissimilar  to  each  olhcr.  Tite  tracts  in  Ihe  south  and 
east  are  occupied  fay  Ihe  Moog^ols,  and  by  the  Burnt^  a  nation  of 
the  same  race.  They  exhibit  the  same  featuren  and  follow  ihe 
lame  pursuits  ivilh  (he  rest  of  their  natioo  who  tnhabJl  lli^  vast 
regions  of  Central  Asia.  These  irihe;  inhabit  the  hinks  of  the 
SclenKH,  of  Ihe  lake  Baikal,  and  of  the  Upper  Teni«ev.  The 
southern  part:*  of  the  gnvemment  ofTolinlsh  nre  filled  by  van«ii9 
tribe  of  Tartars  who  subsist  principntiy  bv  pasturage,  partieu- 
Jarly  by  Ihe  rearing  of  horSf.  The  northern  district*  »re  pos- 
sessed by  hunting  tribes,  peculiar  to  itsetf,  not  found  in  any  other 
panol  A-ia.  The  [irinripal  sTPlhe  Tnn^oKses  upon  ihe  VeniSHy, 
Ihp  0-ii:ik'  1111. 'n  ''"=  **''>'•  ^''e  Yakini(<-8  upon  the  Lena,  the 
Samoieda  upon  the  whole  nurthrrn  coast  ea«tnsrd  to  the  Lena, 
the  Tchoulchis  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Asia.  The  European 
inhabitants  of  Siberia  consist  almost  eicluoively  of  the  troops  oc- 
cupying a  «eries  of  fortified  piial8,scai[ered  at  wide  iDlervals  over 
this  vast  dominion,  and  the  descendania  ol  those  unhappy  peraoni 
irho  were  doomed,  by  the  government,  lo  exile  in  these  dmrj 
ECgiona. 

ittUgion.]  The  religion  generally  diff'used  throngbwit  (fait 
territory  consists  of  that  widely  extended  systeiu  of  Boo^  or  of 
the  Lamas,  which  has  its  central  seat  in  Tibet,  but  is  geiieraM/ 
professed  over  all  the  east  and  centre  or  Asia,  h  is  here  called 
Shamanism.  On  the  Upper  Selinga.  to  the  sooth  of  lake  Baikal, 
is  the  residence  of  the  Bandida  Lama,  the  pope  or  head  of  Ihe 
religion  in  Ibis  part  of  Asia.  Christianity  has  hitherto  made  very 
little  progress  among  the  natives  of  Asiatic  Russia ;  ihot^  cM- 
ndfrable  efforts  have  recently  been  made,  and  with  some  succeaij 
both  by  the  Russian  government  and  tbe  British  mitsiouiy  in. 
ciaties. 

Cooimtree.}  The  commerce  of  Siberia  consists  chiefly  of  two 
branches.  The  Gist  is  formed  hy  the  exportation  of  il»  raelala 
and  furs  ;  the  second  is  a  mere  transit  trade,  consisting  id  the 
overiand  intercourse  of  Russia  with  Ihe  Chinese  empire.  The 
iarmeris  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  govemmetit, 
who  have  miiiopolized  the  most  valuable  mines,  and  to  whooi 
the  tribute  of  all  the  wandering  trib«s  is  paid  in  fun. 
63 
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Inland  Navigation,]  NotVvithstandingf  the  course  of  lire  grett 
rivers  is  from  ijouth  to  north,  the  merchants  carry  on  a  navigable 
intercourse  from  west  to  east,  with  very  few  interruptions,  acrost 
the  whole  of  Siberia.  Soon  after  crossing  the  Ural  moantaii» 
they  descend  the  Tobol  to  Tobolsk ;  then  descend  the  Irtish  to 
its  junction  with  the  Ohy,  and  then  by  ascending  that  river  and 
one  of  its  tributaries,  they  come  almost  to  Yeniseisk.  After  • 
.^hort  land  carriapfe  they  embark  on  the  Yenisey,  and  bj  the 
T^^nefouska  and  An<^ara  are  conveyed  to  Irkutsk.  A  short  land 
cnrriaf^fe  then  places^  them  upon  the  Lena,  which  thej  desceDd^ 
till  a  little  below  Yakutsk  they  find  a  tributary  which  conveys 
them  to  the  foot  of  the  Stanovoy  mountains ;  after  the  laborioos 
passage  of  which,  they  find  a  small  river,  which  transports  them 
to  OkhoUtk,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  the  same  name.  The 
merchants  trading  to  China  follow  the  same  route,  as  far  as 
Irkutsk  :  thence  they  cross  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  ascend  the 
Selenga  to  Kiachta,  the  theatre  of  this  commerce. 

Kamtsckatka,]  Kamtschatka  is  a  large  peninsula  forming  part 
of  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  and  lying  between  the  Pacific 
ocean  on  the  ea<>t  and  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  on  the  west,  it  is  trav- 
ersed through  its  whole  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  l^e  number  of  inhabitants  by  the  last  census  was 
only  2,843.  They  live  almost  exclusively  by  fishing  and  hunting. 
Instead  of  rein-deer  they  use  dogs  to  draw  their  sledges  over  the 
snow  and  ice. 

Islands.]  The  Aleutian  islands  are  about  40  in  number,  and  ex- 
tend in  the  form  of  a  bow  from  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  to 
that  of  Alaska  in  North  Anoerica.  The  inhabitants  are  few  in 
number  and  subsist  principally  by  fishing  and  hnnting.  The 
Kurile  islands  extend  in  a  S.  W.  direction  from  the  soathem  point 
of  Kamtschatka  to  the  isle  of  Jesso,  which  belongs  to  Japan.  Sev- 
eral of  the  islands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  group  are  sub- 
ject to  theJapaneso.  The  population  of  the  whole  is  said  not 
to  exceed  1|400. 
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Situation  and  ExtenU]  Arabia  is  bounded  N.  by  the  pachalics 
of  Bagdad  and  Damascus  in  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  £.  by  the  Persian 
gulf;  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  W.  by  the  Red  sea.  It  ei- 
tends  from  12''  to  34®  N.  lat.  and  from  33®  to  69*  E.  Ion.  The 
area,  according  to  Arrowsmith's  chart,  is  1,090,000  square  miles 
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DivUions.]  Arabia  was  divided  by  the  OBClcDts  inio  lhrp« 
parta  ;  Arabia  Felix,  nr  Happy  Arabiii,  comfrUing  ihe  eoiiltiivesi- 
em  pari  of  Che  country,  bordering^  on  thf  Iniliao  oceaa,  and  oii  the 
soulhera  pnrt  of  the  Rid  sea ;  Ambia  Petrom,  lying  ou  Ihe  Red 
sea  north  of  Arabia  Felix ;  aod  Arabia  Daena,  much  ibe  birgesi 
diTbioD,  embracing  all  the  eastern  acid  northern  part  ol' (he  cooii' 
try.  These  names  are  elill  in  comtnon  use  nintin^  Europeaui ; 
the  naiivef,  hotvcver,  tlivide  Ihe  country  into  Are  parts,  ui  fol- 
loma,  1-  Yetnen.  2.  Heibjai.  3.  Oman.  4.  Lachfa.  6.  A'ti/*- 
jed.  The  tirst  of  these  t>eems  to  correepood  with  Arnbia  Felii  ( 
(he  second  with  Arabia  Petroea,  and  the  Ibree  last  ivtlb  Arabia 
Dftserla. 

Fact  of  the  Cnintrif.]  Arabia  is  3D  arid  desert  inlerspcnted 
with  a  feiv  fertile  spots,  wlticb  itppear  like  islands  in  a  desolate 
ocean.  Stony  monntains  and  saody  plaiua  form  the  prominent 
features  in  the  surlace  of  this  vnst  peninsula.  To  the  north  i( 
shoots  out  into  a  very  extensive  desert,  lying  between  Syria  and 
the  countries  on  the  Euphrates.  The  whole  const  of  Arabia, 
from  Suez  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  is  formed  of  b  pisin 
called  the  Tebama,  which  presents  a  picture  of  Ihe  most  coiti- 
plete  desolatisn.  The  interior  is  diversified  by  exierjsive  ranges 
of  mountnins,  but  (here  is  no  river  of  any  consequence  in  iill 
Arabia,  almost  every  stream  either  losing  itself  iQ  the  sandy  pluios 
or  espnniling  into  moors  and  fens. 

Climate.}  In  the  mountainous  parls  the  climate  is  (eroperalc, 
but  in  the  plains  inlolernble  heat  prevRils.  A  hot  and  pestiferous 
wind,  called  Ihe  Simoom,  irequently  blows  over  Ihe  desert  and 
instantly  suAbcates  the  unwary  traveller ;  and  whole  caravans  are 
sometimes  buried  by  moving  clouds  of  sand  raiset)  by  the  wind. 
In  almost  every  part  of  Ihe  country  they  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Soil  and  Production!.]  The  soil,  wherever  it  is  well  watered, 
exhibits  an  uocommon  fertility,  but  where  ibis  la  not  Ihe  case  it 
degeneratei>  into  a  WHSIe,  affording  barely  a  scanty  support  to  a 
few  wild  animals  and  the  camels  of  Ihe  wandering  Arabs.  The 
most  fertile  district  is  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  which  in  many 
parts  is  cultivated  like  a  garden.  The  principal  productions  are 
coffee,  myrrh,  aloes,  fraokincense,  pepper,  and  tropical  fruits. 

Animalr]  The  camel  and  Ihe  hor^e  are  produced  in  greater 
perfpction  in  Arabia  than  in  any  other  couulry.  The  camel  is 
wonderfully  iitted  by  Providence  for  traversing  the  hoi  nod 
parched  desert.  His  stomach  is  formed  for  the  retention  of  a 
targe  supply  of  water,  and  be  is  thus  enabled  to  travel  for  six  or 
eight  days  without  drinking.  His  feet  are  made  of  a  hard  fle«hy 
gubatance,  well  fitted  to  resist  Ihe  tieatof  the  sand.  Tbe  ordinary 
pace  of  the  camel  employed  in  caravans  is  slow  ;  being  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  for  seven  or  eight  hours  in  a 
day.  He  usually  carries  600  pounds  on  his  back,  which  is  not 
taken  ofT  during  the  journey  :  when  weary  be  kneels  down  t9 
rest,  and  sleeps  with  his  load  upon  his  back. 

The  Arabian  horses  have  been  celebrated  lo  all  ages.  They 
are  remarkable  fur  speed,  admirably  adapted  for  battle,  very 
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sprifi^htly,  full  of  fire,  and  they  never  appear  fafij^ed  ;  thej  are 
be9i(lc<t' extremely  docile.  N'othingf  can  exceed  the  care  taken 
by  the  Arabs  in  traininfl^  their  hursea.  and  very  parricul:ir  atten- 
tion 18  paid  to  the  {nirity  of  the  breed.  Their  pedigree  is  coaot- 
ed  a«<  carefully  as  that  of  their  ma-ter^,  being*  often  traced  a*  far 
back  as  2.000  yean.  A  horse  of  hi^h  hirth  will  sell  for  a  thous- 
and crowns. 

Chief  Towns.]  Meeea^  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Ma- 
homet, i^  situated  in  a  dry,  barren,  and  rocky  country  40  miles  in- 
land from  the  Red  sea,  in  lat.  21^  18'  N.  It  is  entirely  supported 
by  ihe  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  Mahomeiai 
world.  The  chief  ornament  of  Mecca  is  the  famous  temple,  la 
the  interior  of  which  is  the  Kaaha  or  house  of  the  prophet,  a 
plain  square  building  built  of  stone.  The  most  sacred  relic  in  the 
Kaaba  is  the  stone  said  to  have  been  brou§^ht  by  the  an^l  Ga^ 
briel  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  edifice.  The  grand  ceremooj 
through  which  pilgrims  pass  is  that  of  going  seven  times  rowid 
the  Kaaba,  reciting  verse«  and  p«alms  in  honor  of  God  and  the 
prophet,  and  kissing  each  time  the  sarrcd  stone.  They  are  then 
conducted  to  the  well  of  Zemzem,  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the 
temple,  where  they  take  large  draughts,  and  Undergo  a  thoroogh 
ablution  in  its  holy  waters.  Another  ceremony,  considered  as  of 
equal  virtue,  is  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat,  situated  about 
30  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city.  The  population  of  Mecca  waf 
formerly  estimated  at  100.000,  bnt  is  now  reduced  to  16,000  or 
18,000,  the  resort  of  pilgrms  within  a  few  years  having  greatly 
diminished.     Jidda  on  the  Red  sea  serves  as  the  port  of  Mecca. 

Medina^  176  miles  N  of  Mecca,  i«  celebrated  as  containing  the 
tomb  of  Mahomet,  around  which  :^H)  silver  lamps  are  kept  coo- 
tinually  burning  The  population  is  6,000.  Jambo  on  the  Re4 
sea  is  the  port  of  Medina. 

Mifcha^  situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Arabia,  is  the 
principal  port  on  the  Red  «en,  and  the  channel  through  which  al- 
most all  the  intercourse  of  Europe  with  this  part  of  the  world  i« 
carried  on.  The  great  article  of  export  is  coffee,  which  is  cele- 
brated as  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  population  b  estimated 
at  5,000. 

.Sana,  the  rapit»l  of  Yemen,  is  a  handsome  city  situated  )2% 
mile?-  N.  N.  E.  of  Mocha. 

Alasrat^  the  prinripal  port  on  the  eastern  coa«t,  carrier  en  an 
extensive  trade  iviib  the  Briti*ib  settlements  in  India,  the  M^hy 
peniu'iul'*,  the  Red  s(>n,  anil  the  ea«item  coast  of  .\frira.  It  i« 
under  the  government  of  an  Independent  chief  The  An^s  of 
M:i<rat  are  considered  fine  sailors,  and  their  power  at  sea  wa«  nt 
one  time  so  formidable,  and  exercised  in  «o  piratical  a  manner, 
as  to  give  serious  alarm  to  the  English.  Of  late,  however,  Ihry 
liiive  become  quite  civili/ed  and  orderly,  and  Europeans  are  now 
tre:ited  here  with  more  re«pect  than  i»  any  other  part  of  Arab:? 

Curinsiti^r.]  Near  the  head  of  the  Red  sea,  \bO  mile*  S.  E  el" 
Suez,  is  Mnunt  Sinai^  where  Gondelivereil  to  Moses  Ihe  ten  con- 
arsandmcntfr,  and  immediately  west  of  it  is  Afoaai  Hortk^  whera  the 


'  ingel  appeared  in  the  burniog;  bush.  Theae  mountains  areooir 
bilmkitPil  by  manka,  who  pretend  lo  sliow  ihe  verj  spot  whare 
the  miracles  liappened, 

Populalion.]  The  number  of  inbabilanU  la  commonly  eati- 
'  naled  al  10  nr  12,000,OUU.  Tbey  are  almusi  exclusively  Ambs, 
a  pari  of  whgm  dwell  in  towns  and  villages,  but  tbf>  greater  num- 
ber are  migraiBrv- 

litdauin).]     The    wandering  Arabs   of  the  dpsert  are  called 

-  Bedouins,  They  all  live  under  tents,  and  migiale  niih  their 
•  familiea  and  property  from  place  to  place  in  queal  of  subsistence. 
I  Hitn<  Ipilies  are  notoriooi  robbers,  and  without  a  sufficient  force, 
f  cr  a  pBssport  from  one  of  their  chiefs,  it  i»  danperoua  to  pas) 
(  through  nny  territory  occupied  bv  them.     The  rights  of  bospi- 

-  tMJity,  hotvever,  ire  held  in  sacred  observance,    and    an    asylum 

-  OBcc  graatfd  proves  a  security  to  the  moat   defenceless.     These 

.  predntory  tribes  are  dispersed  through  the  deserts  in  vsrious 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,   and  are  dreaded   by  all   the  civilized 

-   people  around  them- 

Lang^ge.]  The  prevailing  language  ii  the  Arabic,  which  i( 
.  one  of  the  moat  eiten«ively  diffused  languages  in  the  world.  It 
is  spoken  not  only  in  Arabia,  but  in  Syria,  Peasia,  Tartary,  part 
of  India  and  of  China,  half  of  Africa,  and  on  all  the  coast  of  tha 
Mediterranean. 

Mahomttanum.]  Arabia  was  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet  and 
is  still  the  centre  of  his  religion.  Every  true  Miihometan  be- 
lieves that  Ibere  is  one  God,  and  but  one,  and  that  Mahomet  is 
his  prophet.  He  says  bis  prayers  live  times  every  day  ;  al  day 
break,  at  noon,  middle  of  the  afternoon,  at  sun-set  ond  at  twilight ; 

.  he  nbMnins  from  pork  and  spirilous  liquors  ;  at  one  season  of  the 
year  he  neit her eals,  drinks  nor  smokes  between  sun-rise  and  sun- 
set, for  30  days  in  fluccession  ;  and  once  in  his  life  he  perfonni  a 
piljCrimage  to  Mecca. 

Wahabett.]  The  Wahabecs  are  a  new  sect  of  Mahometans, 
who  originated  ahoul  themi<!'lle  of  the  last  cenlurj',  and  acknowl- 
edge Abdoul  Wabab  as  their  founder.  They  believe  in  the  unity 
of  the  Deity  and  the  genuineness  of  the  koran,  but  reject  all  the 
traditions  and  all  the  worship  paid  to  saints  and  the  successors  of 
Mahomet  The  moat  memorable  era  in  their  history  was  in 
1803,  when  they  entered  Mecca  and  destroyed  80  apleadiil  tombs, 
erected  in  honour  ofthe  descendants  of  Mahomet.  In  lli04  they 
took  Medina,  and  these  two  holy  cities  continued  for  a  long  time 
in  their  possession.  They  arc  now  masters  of  uH  the  interior  of 
Arabia  and  of  parts  of  the  sea  const,  and  are  supposed  able  to 
mmleran  army  of  120,000  men.  Within  a  few  years,  however, 
tbe  Turkish  pucha  of  Egypt  hnssucceedcd  in  expelling  them  rroin 
Mecca  and  Medina. 

Qntmtitenl.]  Arabia  is  divided  among  a  number  of  indepeod- 
en(  tribes  or  clans,  each  governed  by  its  own  chief,  called  imacn, 
emir  or  sheich,  and  cooredemciea  are  itClea  formed  among  these 
for  mutual  defence.  The  city  of  Mecca  and  its  dependencies, 
hewever,  acknoivledge  at  present  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  Grand 
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Seignor,  and  the  late  rise  of  the  Wahabees  has  united  the  whole 
interior  of  Arabia  under  one  religious  and  military  head,  though 
it  has  probably  (eft  unaltered  the  division  into  clans  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  separate  chiefs. 

Art»  pnd  Sciences.]  The  arts  are  universally  in  the  lowesl 
stage.  A  modem  traveller  declares  that  in  Mecca,  which  may 
be  considered  the  capital  city,  ne  person  could  be  found  capable 
of  making  a  lock  or  a  key.  Even  the  slippers  and  sandals  used 
there,  are  brought  from  Egypt  and  Constantinople.  There  is  not 
a  flingle  man  who  knows  how  to  engrave  an  inscription  or  any 
kind  of  design  on  hewn  stone.  The  sciences  also  are  eotirely 
neglected.  Education  is  limited  to  reading  and  writing  and  even 
these  acquirements  extend  only  to  a  few. 

Caravans.]  The  inland  trade  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Turkey^  Tar- 
tary  and  Africa  is  carried  on  principally  by  caravans,  consisiiog 
of  large  companies  of  merchants,  travellers  and  pilerinis,  who 
march  with  their  camels  over  the  sandy  deserts,  carrying  their 
water  and  provisions  with  them.  They  go  armed,  and  travel  in 
company  to  defend  themselves  from  the  wandering  Arabs.  This 
xniy\e  of  travelling  and  trading  has  subsisted  from  the  earliest 
antiquity,  for  it  was  to  a  caravan  that  Joseph  was  sold  b^  his 
brethren. 

Islands.]  The  Bahrein  inlands  in  the  Persian  galf.  near  the 
coajit  of  Anibia,  in  lat.  27^  N.  are  famous  on  account  of  the  exten- 
sive pearl  fishery,  carried  on  upon  their  shores. 
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Situation  and  Kxtent.]  Indopcndent  Tartary  is  a  part  of  cea- 
cral  Asia,  citending  from  the  Kelur  Tag  mountains  Co  the  Cas- 
piiiii  sen,  and  hounded  INT.  by  Hu«sia  ;  E.  by  the  Chinese  empire ; 
find  S.  by  Cabul  and  Persia.  Very  little  is  known  uliout  this 
country,  it  having  been  sioldom  visited  by  Europeans  in  inod«*m 
f  inies.  The  area  is  variously  estimated  from  GUO,0(X)  to  1,01X>,UU0 
?qii.ire  miles. 

f'\icc  of  the  Country.]  The  northern  part  of  the  country  it  an 
in)mcnsu  desert  extending  into  Ru'^sin  :  the  western  part,  l.ving 
between  tlie  Oxus  ami  the  Caspian,  is  also  a  desert  called  the  dc- 
.<eri  of  ka^il^m.  The  district  in  the  S.  E.  extending  froni  tbe 
fSeiur  Tag  nirMintain^  to  the  >ca  of  Aral  and  u  ate  red  by  I  he  Oios, 
the  Sibun  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  was  well  known  to  Iht 
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aocienls  for  itti  deti^htful  climale,  iN  ferlTle  soil,  and  dense  pop- 
ulation. The  ArnMan  geogrnphers  describe  it  m  the  paradise  of 
Asia,  and  are  never  nearv  of  eipBtiHdng  in  its  praise.  It  is  re- 
presented as  filled  i*ith  splendid  cities,  and  the  popiilousness  is 
said  to  be  sucti,  that  an  army  of  300,000  horse  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  foot  cnuld  be  drawn  from  it,  nilhout  the  coiintrj'  atiffering 
by  their  absence.  This  tract  is  now  called  Great  Bukharia.  It 
has  been  touched  by  modern  travellen  only  at  a  fen  points,  and 
eren  the  names  of  mosl  of  the  cities  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  ge- 
ographers are  nholly  unknown  to  the  moderns. 

Rivera.]  The  Oxus  or  .Imu  rises  In  the  S.  E.  part  of  Great 
Bukharia,  and  fliiiving'  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  receives  nameroas 
tributaries  and  fulls  into  the  sea  of  Aral  af^er  a  course  of  1,300 
miles.  Il  has  been  generally  believed  that  this  river  fell  ancient- 
ly into  the  Caspian  sea,  and  was  turned  artificially  into  its  present 
receptacle,  but  this  opinion  seem>  now  to  he  abandoned  by  the 
best  geographers.  The|  Sihon  or  Sir,  the  ancient  Jnxarie*,  fatit 
inlo  the  sea  of  Aral  on  its  eaplero  side  aAer  a  N.  W.  course  of 
600mile»,  during  which  it  receives  nnmerou*  Iribularies. 

CMif  Tawnt.]  Samarcand,  an  ancient  and  celebr.iled  city, 
ODCe  Ihe  recideni^e  of  the  famoos  Tamerlane,  is  on  the  3(^,'n 
branch  of  the  Oius.  It  is  famous  among  the  Mahometans  aa  r 
seal  of  learning,  and  is  reported  to  from  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Il  lia"  maniifaciures  of  leather,  cntlons  and  silks,  »ni)  car- 
rie«  on  an  eslensive  commerce  wiih  Persia,  Hindoostan  and  the 
Chinese  dominions. 

Bokhara,  also  on  the  St^d,  50  miles  from  it<  month  and  100 
TV.  of  Samarcand,  ha,=  a  celebrated  school  for  llie  study  of  Ma- 
hometan theology  and  law.  It  is  said  to  contain  l(JO,0(K>  inhab- 
itants. 

Inhaiitantj.]  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  variously  estimated 
from  2,000,000  ro  5,000,000.  They  consist  principally  of  two 
nations  of  Tartars,  the  Kirffees  or  Kii^hises  in  the  north,  and  the 
Ushecks  in  the  soulh.  The  Kirghisr^  are  divided  into  three 
bonJes,  called  the  Little,  Ihe  Middle  and  the  Great  Horde.  The 
Kirghiaes  of  the  Little  Horde  occupy  the  most  westerly  position, 
and  wander  over  the  plains  east  of  the  river  Ural,  and  bettveea 
the  Caspian  and  the  sea  of  Aral-  They  bring  their  flocks  in  nm- 
ner  to  Ihe  Steppes  between  the  Ural  and  the  Volg.i.  The  Mid- 
dle Horde  live  farther  to  Ihe  east,  in  vast  plains  to  the  north  of 
the  Aral.  These  two  hordes  subsiit  entirely  on  their  flccfisi 
The  Kirghizes  of  Ihe  Great  Florde  are  established  m  the  CooDtrf 
cast  of  the  Aral,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sihon  and  its  Iribtitarles. 
Some  of  ihom  are  pastoral,  bnl  the  greater  nnmber,  inhabiting 
fertile,  mild  and  well  watcre  countries,  devote  themselves  to  ^ri' 
cnllure.  The  Little  and  Middle  Hordes  acknowledge  themseltCB 
Ribjecls  of  Ihe  emperor  of  Russia.  The  Russians,  however,  dv 
not  eiact  from  them  even  the  smallest  Irifoote ;  on  the  contrary' 
(hey  pay  regular  pensions  to  all  the  principal  chiefs,  to  prevent 
them  from  plundering  on  the  Russian  frrmtier.  This,  trawever, 
hasnot  proved  tufhcieot,  and  Rwsia  hat  b«e&  obliged  te  tvnstmcl' 
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a  chain  of  fortressea/romthe  Ural  along  the  Tobol  and  the  iMim 
afl  far  as  the  Irtish.  TheKirghiaes  of  the  Great  Hurde  have  few 
eonnectioDS  with  the  Russians. 

The  U»beck9  are  the  ruling  people  in  Great  Bukharia  and  all 
the  southern  part  of  Tartary.  They  are  reputed  the  most  civi- 
lized of  the  Mahometan  Tartars.  Still,  however,  they  are  devoted 
to  a  pastoral  life,  and  are  generally  more  addicted  to  warlare  and 
predatory  habits  than  to  agriculture  and  the  arts. 


PERSIA. 


Situation  and  Extent.  ]  The  name  of  Persia  has  been  cotnmoolj 
applied  to  the  whole  country  included  between  the  Tigris  on  the 
west  and  the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  extending  from  the  Persian 
gulf  to  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Caucasian  mountains ;  but  the 
eastern  part  of  this  territory  has  for  some  time  been  included  in 
the  new  kingdom  of  Cabul  and  the  independent  state  of  fieloochis- 
tan,  while  Rnssia  has  conquered  several  of  the  Persian  provinces 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  ihe  Turks  and 
Curds  occupy  a  narrow  tract  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris.  Penia, 
therefore,  is  now  hounded  N.  by  the  Russian  provinces  in  the 
Caucasus,  the  Caspian  sea  and  Independent  Tartary ;  E.  by  Cabul 
and  Beloochistan  ;  S.  by  the  Persian  gulf  and  W.  by  Turkey  in 
Asia.  It  extends  from  fiG^  to  41^  N.  lat.  and  from  41^  to  61®  40* 
£.  Ion.  The  area  is  estimated  by  Hasscl  at  about  480,000  square 
miles. 

Divisions.]  Persia  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  ; 
I.  Azerbijnn,  2.  Erivan  or  Pcrsicin  Armenia.  3.  Ghilaa. 
4.  Mazanderan.  5.  Irak.  6.  Khuzistao.  7.  Fara.  8.  Laristan. 
9.  Kcrman.     10.  Khorasan. 

AJountainS']  A  range  of  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients 
Zagfos  and  by  the  Turk<(  Tag  Aiagha^  leaves  the  Mount  Taurus 
chain  a  little  west  of  lake  Van,  and  running  in  a  S.  E.  direction 
through  the  western  provinces  of  Persia,  terminates  on  the  Per* 
sian  gulf  near  the  straits  of  Ormus.  Another  range  connected 
with  the  Caucasian  and  Mount  Taurus  chains,  proceeds^  under  the 
name  of  Elwind  or  Elbruz  alon^  the  western  and  southern  ahervs 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  then  taking  an  easterly  direction  coniiec!S 
itseir,  it  is  suppo9ed,with  the  Parapomisan  mountains,  and  throus:h 
them  ivith  the  Hindoo  Coosh  and  Himmalch.  Both  these  rangei 
are  very  lofty  ;  Mount  Dcmnvend*  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  El- 
bruz chain,  rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  lOfOOO  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sra. 
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Face  of  At  Counlry.]  The  northera  hdJ  western  fronlien 
are  nkirteil  by  lofly  cfaaini  of  mnonUin^,  aa  alreaily  menlioned, 
but  the  inrerior  con^iils  ol'  an  iromrase,  dr}',  tail  plain-  Persia 
tuJen  lor  wanl  of  vrnler.  There  U  do  considerable  ri»er  io  Ibe 
whule  counlry;  ibe  etreams  which  rife  in  ihe  monDlain",  afier  a 
abort  course,  either  falling  directly  into  the  sea  or  loaing  tbem- 
9elve«  in  lhede»erl- 

.SoU  and  Pnduclions-]  The  mountain  strenms  produce  all  the 
fcrliliiy  of  which  the  empire  can  boast,  and  render  (lie  plains  and 
Tallies  Ihroagh  which  they  dovr  beaulilul  and  luxuriant  in  an  ei- 
traordinitry  degree.  The  plain  of  ^hiniz  Is  the  pride  of  Persia 
and  almost  of  (he  east :  that  of  Ispahan  is  also  celebrated.  Tb« 
provinces  on  the  Caspian,  watered  from  the  i;real  chitios  ofCaa- 
casus  and  Elbruz,  are  of  very  remarkable  fertility.  The  princi- 
pal productions  are  the  vine,  Ihe  mulberry,  the  aagar  cane  anU 
fruits  and  grains  of  various  kiud*.  The  wine  ofShiraz  it  coniii<K 
ered  superior  to  any  oilier  io  Asia,  and  that  produced  on  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Caucasian  mountains  i»  also  highly  esleemcd.  A 
large  portion  of  Ihe  empire,  however,  n  abandoned  to  pasture, 
and  tenanted  hy  wandering  shepherds,  like  those  of  Tarinry  and 
Arabia.  Territories  which  were  formerly  disiingnished  for  fer> 
tilily,  Are  now  rendered  wholly  unlit  for  culture,  in  con*eijueace 
of  those  artilicial  cannis  which  supplied  them  wilh  the  necesoarr 
moittufe  having  been  »TilTerrd  to  dry  up.  The  salt  wilh  which 
the  soil  iind  wjlers  Hrc  overyivhere  inipregn>iled,  h.is  ol'len  ac- 
cumulated and  formed  a  species  of  crust  on  the  surface  of  Iba 
ground,  ao  as  to  render  it  capable  of  producing  only  soda  and 
other  saline  plants.  The  province  of  Khuzistan,  ift  Ihe  8.  Vf. 
which  was  formiirly  the  seat  of  powerful  dynjisties,  is  now  scarcely 
dititiDguishable  from  the  desert  tracts  by  which  it  is  Furrounded. 
The  centre  and  soiilh  of  Persia  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  a 
defect  arising  from  its  aridity,  and  having  a  constant  ttndency  io 
increase  il. 

CHmate]  The  climate  is  very  varinus.  In  the  monntaiBoos 
districts  the  wintm  are  very  severe,  while  the  inhabitanla  of 
the  southern  plains  suffer  in  summer  from  eicestlve  heat.  The 
mildett  districts  are  Ihe  provinces  on  the  Caspian  where  the 
•oolhern  fruil«  (;row  in  perfection,  which  are  rare  in  other  parts 
of  Persia.  The  mosi  unhealthy  districts  are  along  Ihe  shore  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  where  the  simoom  blows  over  the  parched 
tielda. 

Chief  TawJif.]  Ispahan,  the  largest  cily  and  long  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  ihe  easi,  is  lituated  on  the  rifer 
Zcndcrond  in  lal.  33"  'i'S  N.  Ion.  bi"  50'  E.  When  irisiled  by 
Chardin  at  the  be^^inning  of  the  ta,'<t  century  it  was  estimated  to 
contain  600,000  inhabitant!-,  and  there  were  nnmerons  superh 
edifices,  particularly  the  royal  palnce,  whirh  was  five  miles  in 
circuit  including  the  gardens,  and  is  snid  tt>  have  stirpassed  ererr 
thing  of  the  kind  which  is  to  lie  found  in  Kurope  ;  but  the  cily  n 
now  merely  llie  wrpch  of  what  it  formerly  was,  and  a  perMD 
may   ride  fur  miles  amid  its  raiot.     It  i*  still,  howerer,  ■  fnat 
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and  ma?niiicent  city.  Kinneir  estimates  the  popalatioD  ai 
SvKi^O'JU,  anil  ii  is  the  greaterst  emporium  of  inland  commerce  in 
the  Persian  empire,  being  the  chief  medium  of  comrounicalion 
with  India  and  Cahul  on  one  side  and  Turkey  on  the  other. 

Ttheran^  the  present  capital  of  Fenia  and  residence  of  ibe 
kin^,  is  situaied  300  miles  N.  of  Ispahan  and  65  S.  of  the  Cat- 
plan  «c^.  It  w:is  selected  for  the  capital  from  political  considera- 
tions, the  situation  being  convenient  in  carry iu<r  on  war  with  the 
K  i^iiaos.  now  the  most  formidable  fies  of  Persia.  It  still  wean 
tiic  aspect  of  a  new  city^  and  does  not  contain  a  permanent  pop- 
oiation  of  more  than  10,000  or  15,000,  though  the  troops, 
when  present,  raise  it  to  60,000. 

Tauru,  400  miles  N.  N.  W  of  Ispahan,  in  Ion.  46*  31'  £.  laf. 
38°  20'  N.  is  a  large  city,  which  contained  according-  to  Cbardio, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  550,000  inhabitants,  but  it  is  now  great- 
ly reduced  from  its  former  grandeur,  and  Mr.  Mmer  estimated 
the  population  in  1808  at  250,000. 

Shirasy  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fars,  and  at  8e?e  ral|>eri- 
ods  of  the  whole  empire,  is  160  miles  S.  of  Ispahan,  in  a  plain  be- 
tween the  mountains.  The  environs  of  Shiras  are  almost  nnrivsl- 
led  in  point  of  beauty  and  fertility.  They  are  laid  out  to  a  great 
extent  in  magnificent  gardens,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  which  form 
a  favorite  theme  of  eastern  poetry.  The  city  contains  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce. 

Bmhirty  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  kingdom,  is  on  a  penin- 
sula which  projects  into  the  Persian  gulf,  100  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Shiras.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  the  export  of 
Persian  commodities  and  the  import  of  India  and  English  goods. 
The  population  is  about  5,000.  Gombroon^  on  the  gulf  of  Oimo^ 
in  Ion.  56°  £.  was  famous  during  the  last  century  as  the  port  of 
Shiras  and  of  all  the  south  of  Persia,  bnt  its  trade  and  popula- 
tion have  now  y^ry  much  declined.  OrmuM^  situated  on  a  small 
barren  island  in  the  straits  of  the  same  name,  a  little  to  the  tait 
of  Gombroon,  was  formerly  one  of  the  main  seats  of  Portuguese 
power,  and  the  most  splendid  and  celebrated  city  in  Asia^  being 
the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  India  with  Persia,  and  even  with 
Europe,  its  commodities  being  carried  op  the  Euphrates  and 
across  the  Syrian  desert ;  but  it  is  bow  in  ruins  and  contains  only 
500  inhabitants. 

K%rman.i  150  miles  E.  of  Shiras,  was  formerly  one  of  the  proud- 
est cities  of  Persia,  and  celebrated  for  trade  and  manufactures, 
hut  the  population  is  now  reduced  to  20,000.  Coi6m,  240  miles 
N.  of  Ispahan,  has  considerable  trade  and  manufactures  ami  60,000 
inhabitants.  Meschid^  the  capital  ot  Khorassan,  1,000  miles  N.  E. 
of  Ispahan,  carries  on  considerable  trade  with  Cabul  and  Indepen- 
dent Tartary  and  has  50,000  inhabitants.  Reshd^  the  capital  of 
Ghilan,  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  is  engaged  in  com- 
merce with  Astrachan.  Erivan^  the  capital  of  the  proTince  of 
Erivan  or  Persian  Armenia,  is  a  very  strong  town  in  Ion-  44°  Sa' 
K.  lat.  40""  20  N.  It  has  been  repeatedly  besieged  b/  the  Rot- 
si  ans  and  Turks. 
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ftrtiM-l  The  Ti'iatof  Prnepntin,  the  ancl^otfapilnl  ofP^r*^ 
«rR  •'TinHl-^d  in  a  tiiip  fertile  plniti  encircled  tiv  moiiritaiin  in  ibe 
ibrm  of  3n  am|>hitbPHtre,  30  miles  fi.  N.  £.  of  Shin.:  Tb<w« 
m-ije-iiif  rijiii»  npppar  to  l>e  sulely  IliMo  of  tlie  presl  (mfjtr*'  of 
Darius,  whicb  whs  Immt  by  Alpxnnder  in  an  iiilnviil  of  freny.y. 
This  superb  t-ditice  hns  ibe  walla  nf  three  of  hx  aittei!  still  slnnH- 
ing.  Tbe  front  eJiIeD(l»t>(*0  paces  from  N.  to  S.  while  IbR  Mtl* 
reachiog  from  E.  lo  W.  exlendu  390  paces.  Tbe  colninnfi,  a\iAT- 
cafics,  iuiag'es  and  relie*of>Rre  eiceedJnfly  magnificent. 

There  is  r  large  mRos  of  mtDii,  Mipi'osed  lo  be  Iboie  of  Ihe  nn: 
eient  Swa,  170  roilefi  W.  S.  W.  of  l«[»aban.  They  occop.yiin  "im. 
mense  space,  eitendtn^  in  one  diroction  about  12  railcfi,  nnH  ctm- 
sisting  like  tbe  ruins  of  Babylon  of  hillochs  of  earth  and  rnbblfti, 
(covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick  and  colored  ttle.  One  ni 
the^e  moanil^  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  ncRrty  n  htmilred 
feet  high  ;  and  another,  though  not  (juile  go  high,  has  double  tbe 
circumference. 

Population.]  Tbe  population  ia  estimated  by  Ilai-'el  ai 
18,000,000.  It  consiMs  partly  of  Persian!  settled  in  towns  and 
villages,  and  partly  of  Iliats,  a  race  of  warlike  and  wandering 
shepherds,  whose  habiltt  resemble  those  of  the  Tartnrs.  Mnny 
tracts  bearing  (races  of  former  extensive  culture,  are  now  cov- 
ered by  these  Nomadic  hordes  ;  the  husbanctman,  ruined  by  war 
;ind  oppression,  hatinp^  'te'ierled  his  field*,  while  the  Iliats  hnv« 
descended  from  tbe  mountains  lo  occupy  bis  place. 

Rdigioa  )  The  Persians  are  IMnboraetaDs  of  the  sect  of 
Schiites  or  of  the  followen  of  Ali,  and  are  on  IbTiI  account  »»ew- 
ed  by  the  Turks  with  still  greater  abhorrence  than  even  Chis- 
tians.  They  are  not  intolemnt,  eicept  towards  the  Gnebrea  or 
worshippers  of  lire,  who  are  probably  rendered  odiotn  to  the 
■modem  rulers  of  Persia  by  coanecting  with  their  faith  an  attach- 
ment to  ill  ancieAt  lawsand  political  system.  This  unfortuoale 
«ace  is  now  almost  entirely  extirpated.  The  Persians  have 
many  superstitious  notions,  having;' joined  those  peculiar  lo  the 
Mahometan  faith  with  lhe<e  of  the  ancient  worshippers  of  fire. 
They  bare  the  utmost  conSdence  in  charms,  Talismans,  luckjand 
Onlucky  days,  and  sentences  of  Ali  written  upon  parchment. 

Ch*raeter.]  The  Persians  are  gay,  polished,  decertfu),  pro- 
fuse and  skilful  in  the  use  of  flattery,  fond  of  show  jmd  oVnameot, 
eager  in  acquiring  property  and  lavish  in  expendiojT  H.  The 
English  call  them  tbe  French  of  the  east  Olivier,  who  resided 
long  both  among  the  Persians  and  Turks,  remnrfcs  a  slrtkrngcoa- 
irast  between  the  two  nations.  Tbe  former  are  polite,  active, 
and  industrious,  while  the  latter  are  brutal  and  slothful'  He  al- 
lows to  tbe  Turk,  however,  magnanimity,  self-esreem,  steadi- 
ness in  friendship  and  gmtitud«  ;  all  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Persian. 

Littralurt.]  The  Persians  are  the  most  learned  peopleof  the 
east;  the  love  of  poetry  and  the  sciences  may  even  be  conatd- 
ercd  as  tbcir  ruling  passion.  In  the  former  their  fame  is  decii^ 
eilly  superior  to  that  of  any  eastern  nation,  the  namei  of  Hafiz, 
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Ferda^i  and  Sadi^beiDflT  classic  even  in  Europe.  The  late  dis- 
tractions of  the  kingdom  have  diminished  the  nnmber  of  students 
at  the  colleges,  but  poetry  is  still  cultivated  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm as  ever. 

Gavemineni.]  The  government  is  an  absolute  despotism. 
The  shah  or  king  has  always  been  considered  the  viceg'erent  of 
the  prophet,  and  entitled  to  the  most  implicit  obedience.  He  is 
absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects;  and  the 
first  man  in  the  kingdom  may  at  his  command  be  instantly  stript 
of  his  dignities  and  publicly  bastinadoed.  The  wandering  tribes, 
however,  are  ruled  by  their  own  khans,  who  are  independent  ia 
the  management  of  their  internal  concerns,  and  merely  pay  mill* 
tary  service  when  required. 

Army.]  Persia  has  scarcely  any  thing  which  can  be  called  a 
standing  army.  The  most  efficient  force  consists  of  the  royal 
slaves,  3,000  in  number,  a  considerable  part  of  whom  have  re- 
cently been  disciplined  after  the  European  manner.  The  royal 
guards,  10,000  in  number,  are  merely  a  body  of  militia,  who  have 
lands  assigned  them  around  the  capital,  and  are  ready  to  be  called 
out  at  a  moments  warning.  The  Shah^s  main  dependence,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  khans  of  the  wandering  tribes,  who  can  furnish 
by  a  great  e£fort  an  army  of  1 50,000  or  200,000  men.  It  consisti 
entirely  of  cavalry  and  receives  no  regular  pay,  but  in  return  hai 
ample  license  to  plunder. 

Manufacturei,]  The  Persians  excel  in  many  mannfactares, 
particularly  in  works  of  ornament  and  splendor.  Those  rich 
carpets  which  we  call  Turkey,  from  the  channel  by  which  we 
receive  them,  are  manufactured  by  the  lliats  or  wandering  tribes 
in  the  plains  of  Persia.  The  Persians  excel  particularly  in  bro- 
cade and  embroidery.  Porcelain,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  China, 
and  shawls,  similar  though  inferior  to  those  of  Cashmere,  are  also 
enumerated  among  the  manufactureiii  of  Persia.' 

Cotntnerce,]  Trade  in  this  empire  is  at  a  very  low  ebh.  H 
has  no  port  on  the  Persian  gulf  except  Bushire,  and  the  aniall  ma> 
rine  which  it  once  maintained  there  is  entirely  annihilated.  The 
Caspian  never  was,  and  never  can  be  the  seat  of  any  exten<(ive 
trade  ;  since,  besides  its  difficult  navigation,  the  only  country  with 
which  it  affords  a  communication  is  Russia.  Even  this  channel  is 
nearly  closed  by  the  altitude  of  habitual  hostility  in  which  the 
two  powers  are  now  placed  towards  each  other.  The  principal 
commerce  of  Persia,  therefore,  is  carried  on  by  caravans  with 
Turkey  on  one  side,  and  Tartary  and  Jndia  on  the  other. 


CABUL. 


Simation  end  Extent.]  Cabul  or  Cabitlislan  ]*  biunded  N.  by 
Independent  Tartary,  from  which  H  il  »epsr.i(ed  t  v  tlie  tlin<k>o 
Coosh  nnd  Psrapomissn  moontaiiis ;  E.  by  Hind<>ust<«).  from  which 
ii  i>  separated  by  the  Indua;  S.  by  beloechiatftn  ;  ond  W,  by  t'er- 
tia.  Bftiidea  the  connlsy  included  within  theae  hoondan^*,  (he 
province  of  Balk  in  Tartary,  Cathmere  and  cevf  ral  Mher  coon- 
trieii  on  ihe  cast  of  the  Indu^,  and  a  part  of  BeloocbiMan  nre  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  depended  dd  Ihe  kinf>  nf  Cnbiil.  In  iU 
greatest  extent  the  kingrlooi  stretches  from  2J°  in  SI'  N.  Int. 
and  from  60*  lo  77"  E.  Ion.  and  conlaias according  to  llacsel  more 
than  800,000  square  miles- 

Faee  of  Ihe  Coitntn/.]  The  Hindoo  Coosh  snd  I'nrapr^miKiQ 
motinUins  run  along  the  whole  nnnhern  frnntier.  'I'l>'  llindflo 
Coosh  is  a  very  lofty  range,  many  of  ils  summits  bpinfr  covered 
with  perpeitial  snnw,  and  some  of  them  are  scarcely  inf<-rior  in 
height  to  ihose  of  Ihe  Mimmnleh  range.  A  braocb  of  Ihe  Hindoo 
Coosh,  called  the  ridge  of  Solimann,  proceeds  in  a  southerly  dtrec- 
lioii  an<l  slnk^  ^rd.lu.^My  into  Ihe  plain'  of  ?indc,  at  Ihe  mmtlh  of 
(he  Indus.  These  two  ranges,  with  branches  striking  off  from 
ihem,  traverse  nearly  the  whole  kingdom,  except  Ihe  tracts  near 
the  ioulbem  and  western  fronliera  which  are  occupied  by  rut 
plains  and  sandy  deserts. 

Rivtn.]  I'he  /ndus  is  the  principal  river  and  forms  Ihe  nat- 
ural boundary  on  the  side  of  Hinduoslan.  Il  receives  very  few 
iqtpnrtanl  trihutanes  from  this  country.  The  largest  is  the  Ca- 
buli  which  rises  in  Ihe  mounlains  of  Hindoo  Coosh  ant)  passing  by 
the  city  of  Cahul  Joins  the  Indus  nt  Atlock.  The  lUUondwalen 
the  western  pari  of  Ihe  kingdom,  a>)d  falls,  beyond  its  frontier,  into 
Ihe  Uke  nf  Zernih  or  Durra. 

C'tirnate.]  Tbp  climate  cihihits  the  most  ptriking  varieties,  in 
ronscquencr  of  Ihe  abraplness  with  which  the  tnountain  nir^go 
often  rise  from  the  deep  plains  beneslb.  A  few  hours  journey 
Charlies  llie  Iravelter  from  a  place  where  snow  never  fatU  .to 
another  where  i(  never  meils.  Insome  of  the  pliiins  personsare 
often  killed  bv  the  inlcnsiiy  of  Ihe  hoi  wind,  while  tegioos  of 
eternal  ire  are  lowering  above. 

Soil  ami  I'rniliiaiout.]  The  Foil  is  nearly  ns  various  as  the 
cllmnle.  In  well  watered  plains  of  modente  eWvHiinn,  as  Ihose 
of  Pcfhawcr  xml  Candahar,  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  produces 
Iwo  crop?  in  (he  T<^ar.  The  loltier  part  of  the  mountuin  chaiiw 
is  of  C'lur'e  condemned  to  pcrpelual  ruggedness  and  sterility, 
while  in  Ihe  Irvcl  di^lrich>  of  Ihe  south  and  west  exiensive  de- 
seri"  ari"  produced  by  ih''  absence  of  wnler,  Agricullure  is  foh 
lo'vpd  vvilh  n>ii(liiily.  The  [rriind  process  upon  which  its  success 
depi'iids  if  Ihul  i-C  irrig.ilion,  which  is  practised  ia  every  part  «f 
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the  kingdom.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  Staple  produclioor. 
Fruit!!  and  vegetables  of  vahoui  kiods  are  ali>o  abundant. 

Chitf  Toirnf.]  Cofiul,  the  capiUI  find  reoidence  of  the  Shah, 
is  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  iti«  a  place  of  great  trade,  be- 
ing: resorted  lo  by  the  Hindoos,  Tartar*,  and  even  the  Cbineae. 
The  population  i«  estimated  :il  300,000. 

Pci^wui,  150  miles  E.  of  Cabul,  is  Hrtuated  on  several  small 
■treama  which  fall  into  Cabul  river  a  few  miles  north  uf  the  cily. 
It  is  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  king  and  court,  and  im  inhab- 
ited by  persons  from  all  parts  of  Ihe  east.  The  population  ii  e>- 
timnteU  at  100,000. 

CandalMT,  situated  on  the  Hctmond,  io  lat.  33°  N.  lun.  65°  30* 
Tj.  is  a  lai^e  (own,  well  fortified,  and  stftoding'  on  the  great  road 
between  Persia  und  India,  has  a  flourishing  trade. 

Herat  is  situated  also  on  the  high-road  from  Persia  and  Tartary 
to  llindoostuD,  and  the  route  of  all  the  caravans  from  time  ioi- 
mcinnrial  hn*  passed  through  it ;  but  it  has  also  been  on  the  route 
of  ull  the  invading  armies,  and  has  been  often  plundered  and 
burnt.  The  king  uf  Persia  has  recently  sent  an  army  against  it. 
GhUni,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire  eKtending  from 
the  river  Ganges  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  has  now  a  small  popu- 
lation andscarcely  retains.a  vestige  of  its  former  grandeur.  Balk, 
»  very  ancient  town  on  a  branch  of  tile  Onus,  S50  milea  H.  E.  of 
Herat,  baa  ti.OQO  iBhaliilHnls. 

Papulatiou.]  The  population  of  the  kingdom  and  its  depend' 
ent  territories,  according  to  Elphjn'-lone,  is  14,000,000,  of  which 
number  4.300.000  are  Afghans,  1.400,000  Beloocbes,  1,200,000 
Tartars,  1,600,000  Tsdschiks  and  Pa rsees,  and  5,700,000  Hin- 
doos. The  Tadscbiks  are  a  mixture  of  Persians  and  Arabs,  and 
constitute  the  settled  population  of  Persiaand  of  a  great  part  of 
Caliulistan.  The  Parsees  or  Giiebres  are  fire-worahqipers,  who 
in  Ih"  seventh  century  were  expelled  from  Persia,  their  original 
CDunlrv,  by  Ihe  Mahometans,  and  found  refuge  in  Cabulislan  anil 
Uindooslan,  where  they  live  in  a  very  quiet,  inoffensive  mnnaer, 
and  have  become  quite  wealthy  by  the  industry  aod  sagacity  witk 
which  Ibey  prosacuto  commercint  coDCeme. 

ReligioTi.]  The  Hindoos  remain  true  to  the  rel^oa  of 
their  native  country.  The  Pareees  have  a  religion  of  their  om. 
They  worship  one  supreme  being,  but  reverence  the  bob,  ttan 
and  tire  as  symbolical  of  him.  Zoroaster  is  their  Imr-^ver  and 
the  Zendavesta  their  law-book.  All  the  other  classes  of  the  pop- 
nlaliou  are  Mahometans;  Ihe  Afghans  and  Beloochei  are  of'tbe 
iioonny  sect,  but  the  Tudschiks  are  Schiites. 

Guvernment  and  Jtriny-]  The  Afghons  are  the  ruling  people, 
and  the  khan  of  their  priocipal  tribe  is  the  king  of  the  whole 
country.  The  goverrunent,  however,  is  by  no  meant  of  that 
simple  structure  which  is  usual  in  Asiatic  monarchies.  Oreriha 
^rcat  to'ins,  indeed,  and  the  country  in  their  immediate  Ticinity, 
Ml'  'iiiihority  of  the  t^iiverelgn  is  direct  and  almost  supreme,  but 
•l-.'  r(£t  of  the  nation  is  divided  into  tribes,  each  under  iti  own 
'.  u^,   ivlio  is  nearly   independctit.    Alliances   are  fanaad  and 
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war§  carried  on  by  the  different  Iribeg  between  themselreB,  with- 
out any  concern  or  interrerence  of  the  sovereign.  This  form  of 
governmeni  keeps  every  part  of  Ihe  country  in  a  stale  ol  conlin- 
tial  lumuh  and  ferment.  Tbe  army  of  the  king  19  eglimsldil  at 
IS'i.oUD  or  21.HJ,000  men,  priDCJ|)ully  cavalry,  liul  his  Qbilily  to 
Rii!i['  tbi!)  number  depends  en  tbe  co-opernlion  of  the  difiereol 
Iribps. 

Chiiraettr.]  The  Afghans  are  in  general  n  stoul,  well  made 
people,  of  a  swarthy  compleiioo,  brave,  generous  and  «n«ere. 
HD^I>itality  is  a  virtue  for  which  tbe  nation  i.' eminenll)  diitin- 
^i-'heil.  Not  only  a  stranger,  but  Ihe  bitterest  enemy,  beneath 
the  roof  of  an  Afghan,  in  in  |>erfect  security.  Yel  fvtih  this 
courtesy  ami  humanity,  are  combined  almust  universally  babita 
of  plunder  and  robbery.  The  eitent  of  lbe>e  practices  varies 
amnne  diHerent  tribes,  and  in  those  placed  under  the  ifnrnediule 
eye  of  the  sovereign  they  are  m^fh  restrained;  but  in  the 
heights  of  Ihe  Solimaun  ridge  of  mwuntaim  Ihe  tribes  nre  all 
robber*,  and  some  of  them  little  belter  than  snvages.  The 
Tadscbiks  are  tbe  most  culliraled  part  of  the  popalatinn,  and 
pay  ta  mncb  attention  lo  literature  as  the  snme  race  In  Persia. 


BELOOCHISTAN. 


Stuation  and  Extent.]  Beloochistan  is  bounded  If .  by  CabuV 
E.  by  Hindoostan ,-  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  W.  by  Persia. 
The  arei  is  estimated  at  »76,CXK)  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Counlrij.]  Untit  tbe  late  visit  of  Mr.  Pollinger 
Ibis  country  had  not  been  Ir^iverspd  by  Europeans  since  tbe  rash 
and  perilous  return  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  appears  to  be  cov- 
ered with  numerous  rugged  cbaius  of  mountains,  f^cparuted  from 
each  other  by  sam-'y  deserts.  The  mountains  nre  very  lofty,  but 
^o  not  bestow  on  ibe  countrv  their  usual  gift  of  fertilizing  mois- 
ture. In  a  journey  through  the  whole  length  of  the  country 
from  east  to  west  Mr.  Fottinger  never  metaetreuni  which  would 
take  a  hor<e  above  the  knee.  The  bed*  of  mountaio  torrentf 
are  usually  dry  ;  hut  they  are  subject  to  the  danger  experi- 
enced by  Alexander,  of  the  water  roshing^  down  so  suddenly  and 
rapidly  as  to  render  escape  difficult. 

Jnhabitani$.]  Tbe  Dumber  of  the  inhabitants  is  estimale<l  at 
3,O0O,0O<>.  They  consist  principally  of  two  tribes,  the  Belooches 
and  Ihe  Grahooes  ;  bnt  there  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
flindoos  and  farsees  in  tltp  Ini'ge  towns.  The  Relooches  are 
honorable  robbers :  plunder,  on  a  small  scale,  being  held  by  ibem 
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in  the  atmoat  contempt ;  bat  thej  freqoentljr  make  incunioM  into 
ibe  neighboring  countries,  and  rushing  out  at  midnight  upon  de- 
voted fillHges,  net  them  on  fire,  and  kill  or  carry  off  men,  wo- 
men, children  and  flocks.  The  Brahooes  are  a  peacable,  mild, 
honest  and  industrious  race,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  di«- 
tricls,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  their  flocks.  Both  these  nations 
are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  under  separate  chiefs,  most  of 
whom  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  a  khan  or  king,  who  re- 
sides at  Kelat.  Some  of  the  tnbes,  however,  are  8ui»ject  to  the 
king  of  Cabul. 

Chief  Towns.]  Kelat^  the  capital,  is  a  well  built  towof  in  lat 
id""  &  N.  Ion.  67^  bt  E.  It  contains  the  royal  palace  and  siKNit 
4,000  houses  and  has  a  lively  trade. 


HINDOOSTAN. 


Situation  and  Extent]  Hindoostan  is  bounded  N.  by  Tibet ; 
E.  by  Farther  India;  S.  E.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal;  S.  W.  by  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  N.  W.  by  the  kingilom  of  Cabul.  It  has  natural 
boundaries  on  all  sideii,  vi%.  the  Indus,  the  Himmaleh  mountains, 
the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  ocean.  It  eitends  from  8^  to 
30^*  N.  lat.  and  from  68''  to  92'^  E.  Ion.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  1,020,000  geographical  square  miles. 

Divisions.]  Hindoostan  is  divided  by  Major  Rennel  into  four 
parts.  1.  Gangetic  HlndoostHO,  or  the  part  watered  by  Ibe  Gan- 
ges and  its  tributaries,  lying  in  the  N.  E.  2.  Sindetic  Hindoostan, 
or  the   part  watered  by  the  Sinde  or  Indus,  lying  in  the  N.  W. 

3.  Southern  Hindoostan,  or  the  part  south  of  the   river   Kistna. 

4.  Central  Hindoostan  including  all  the  country  l>etween  the 
three  first  divisions.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided  into 
several  provinces,  which  are  given  in  the  following  table,  to- 
gether  with  the  state  or  sovereign  to  whom  they  belong. 


Ganiretic 
Hindoos*  < 
tan. 


Provinc«f. 
"  Nepaul, 

Bengal, 

Bahnr, 

Allahabad, 

Oiide, 

Agra, 
I.  Delhi, 


To  whom  belong;!  ns^. 
The  British  and  the  rajah  of  NepauK 
The  British, 
The  British. 

The  British,  Mahrattas  and  several  Hindoo  chiefs. 
The  British  and  tlie  nabob  efOude.  [doo  chief?. 
The  British,  Mahrattas  Jauti^  severaiTotbfrHio- 
The  British  and  a  number  of  Hindoo  U  Seik  chief*. 


HINDOOSTAIT. 


Nrratinui.  la  nnom  uiionging. 

,^  rCBihmere,      The  Afghana. 

Sibdetlc        Lahore  of    }  t- .  -^-t, 
Hindoo.,      the  PuDJ.bJ^*^"^- 

Ian.       I  Moultsii,        The  Afghans  andeeTerBl  Hrndoo  ami  9»lt  cbieri. 
Lsincle.  Several  Mahon.ttun  d.ieft. 

Ajmeer,  The  rsjaha  of  Oilejpare,  Jjpore,  Jondpore,  anil 

leveral  other  Hiodoo  cbieli,  tatot  of  whom  are 
MbbrnttBt. 
Oujerat  inotu-  >  The  Britiih,  Mahrallaa,   and  a  number  of  in- 

ding  Cutcb,    $       dependent  petl;  chief). 
Malwah,         Tbc  Mahraltai,  and  Kieral  other  Hindoo  cbtefe. 
Khanile!<h,       The  MabnitTa-'. 
Bcrar,  The  Mahraltas  and  Niiam. 

GuodwaDB,    The  Mahrsllas  and  leveri]  otber  Hindoo  chicfi. 
Aurungabad,  The  Mahcallai  aud  Nizum. 
Hj'derabad,    Nizatn. 
Nandere,         Niiain. 
OrUta,  The  British  and  Mabrattas. 

Circan.  The  British. 

The  Mahrattas  and  Niiam. 
The  rajah  of  Mysore. 
The  rajar  of  Cochin. 

ITmrancore,  The  rajah  of  Tiaraacore. 
Canara,         J 
Slio        [    ■^'^  '^^■ 
TraiBDcore,  J  • 


Bejapore, 

Mysore, 
Cocbin, 


The  follDwing  is  givcD  by  Mr.  Hainillon  &s  an  estimate  ot  the 
cxirnl  and  population  of  the  territoriea  belonging  to  each  of  tbe 
sovereign  slates  or  princes  occupying  Ibis  vast  region. 

British  Possessions.  Gei^raphical  tquan  milti.  PopaUtioa. 

Under  Bengal  Presidency,  222,000  39,000,000 

—  Madras  Presidency,  126,000  12,000,000 

—  fiomba/  Presidency,  10,000  2,000,000 


ToIbI, 


357,000 


The  Nizam, 
The  Peishwa, 
Nabob  of  Oude, 
The  rajah  of  Mysore, 
The  rajahs  of  T 


76,000 
63,000 
13,000 
92,U00 
Si  Cochin,    6,000 


Total, 


169,000 


Independent  Principalities. 

Under  Scindia,  Holkar  and  other  i     -.  nnn 
Mahratla  chiefs,  \     ^^'""^ 

—  Nagpoor  rajah,  68.000 

—  rijah  of  Nepaul,  63,000 

—  rajuh  of  Lahore  and  tbe  Seiks,  64,U00 


53,600,000 

8,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 
500,0W 

17,600,000 


6,000,000 
3,000,000 
£,000,000 
4,000,000 
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Under  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  king  of\  • 

petty  native  chiefs,  j 

Total,  494,000  30,000,000 


Graml  total,  1,020,000  101,000,000 

.\Ltuntains*]  1.  The  lofty  chain  of  the  IlimmaUh  moimfatiu 
stretches  alongc  the  whole  northern  honndary,  separating  Hin- 
(iooi«tan  from  Tibet.  %.  The  western  Ghavts  commence  at  Cape 
Comorin,  the  southern  extremity  of  Hindoostan,  and  nm  alonfr 
the  western  const  of  the  peninsula  to  the  rif  cr  Tuptee  in  lat  21^ 
N.  They  are  g^enerally  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  hi^h,aBd 
present  towards  the  sea  an  abrupt  and  steep  decJivity.  3.  The 
eastern  Ghauts  are  a  shorter  range,  commencing  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  Cavery,  smd  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern 
or  Coromandel  coast  to  the  river  Kistna.  They  are  in  aonw 
places  3,000  feet  high,  and  divide  the  province  of  the  Camalie 
into  two  parts,  called  the  Carnatic  Bala-ghaut  (or  above  the 
Ghauts)  and  the  Carnatic  Payeen-ghaut  (or  below  the  Ghauts.) 
4.  The  Vindhya  mountains  commence  in  the  province  of  Bahar 
and  run  from  east  to  west  throug^h  the  provinces  of  Allahabad 
and  Malwah,  separating  the  waters  which  run  north  into  the 
Ganges  from  those  which  run  south  into  the  Nerbuddab. 

Face  of  the  Country.}  The  northern  part  of  Hindoostan,  iO' 
eluded  bet^veen  the  Himraaleh  and  Vindhya  mountains,  forms  an- 
Immense  plain,  such  as,  under  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  is  too 
often  exposed  to  extensive  aridity  and  desolation.  It  is  preserved, 
however,  from  these  evils  by  that  mighty  storehouse  of  wateiv 
contained  in  its  great  northern  barrier  of  mountains.  From 
every  part  of  this  chain  vast  floods  arc  poured  down,.wbich-spread 
their  innumerable  channels  over  the  plains  beneath.  These 
streams,  however,  descending  from  the  north,  direct  themselTes 
either  eastward  to  the  Ganges,  or  westward  to  the  Indus,  and* 
leave  between  the  two  rivers  an  extensive  unwateied  legioa, 
which  forms  a  great  sandy  desert,  approaching  in  its  aspect  to 
the  most  dreary  parts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  Central  Hindoostan 
is  intersected  by  the  Vindhya  mountains,  the  western  Gkaalaand* 
several  inferior  ranges  proceeding  from  them.  The  counbj 
south  of  the  Kistna,  included  between  the  western  and  eastein 
Ghauts,  consists  of  a  high  table  land,  elevated  2,000  or  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

/?iTcr5.]  The  Ganges  is  the  principal  river.  The  aobrae  of 
this  celebrated  stream  was  for  a  long  period  involved  in  obacority. 
A  survey  has,  however,  been  recently  made  by  order  of  the 
British  Indian  government,  and  it  ha§  been  found  to  issue  in  a 
small  stream,  under  the  name  of  Bhagirathi,  from  under  a  mm 
of  perpetual  snow,  accumulated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Hin- 
maleb  monoti        i     iveen  31^  and  32^  N.  lat.  and  78°  and  79°  B. 
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■Ion.  In  lal.  30°  9'  N.  it  receives  the  AlciinRntia,  Eind  (he  '  unitPil 
fllream,  taking  Ibe  name  of  the  Oang'es,  pursuca  ii  Hdulhwesleily 
•curse  for  30  or  40  raileii,  lill  it  i^ues  from  the  moitnlains  hi 
llurdwar,  where  it  tiirn»  lo  the  S.  £.  and  after  receiving  ii'inie- 
raua  triliulanca,  diviile»  al  Sooty,  io  Int.  34°  2ti'  N-  the  imallcr 
xrtn  here  again  takes  the  name  of  Ihe  Bbagiralhi,  which  the  Hin- 
doos are  taugbt  to  believe  haa  run  inimincd  from  iu  source  with 
(he  lesa  ucred  rivers,  and  passing  by  Calcatia,  tliKhtirges  ittelf 
inlo  the  bajF  ol  Bengal;  while  the  larger  siren  m  conlinuea  its 
coune  under  Ihe  name  of  Puddah,  and  afler  (hrowing  oK  sevcnt! 
branches  receives  the  mighty  6fahma|iulra  near  the  point  whert 
it  dischnt^es  itself  lalo  the  ocean.  The  loner  part  of  the  DclU 
of  the  Ganges,  called  Ihe  Sunderbunda,  is  an  uninhabited  country, 
overgruwQ  with  forests,  and  infeMeil  by  tigers.  The  Ganges  ix 
somputed  to  be  IbOO  miles  in  length,  and  nt  QUO  miles  ffutAitf 
tnoulh  is,  during  the  rainy  season,  4  miles  broad  and  GO  feet  deej). 
lis  principal  tributarien  are,  1.  The  Jumna,  which  rises  in  the 
Flimmnleh  mountains  a  liltic  west  of  the  sonrccs  of  the  Ganges, 
and  alter  passing  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  receives  (he  Chum- 
ball,  a  great  river,  from  the  south,  and  fulls  into  the-  Ganges  a< 
Allahabad.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  7ttO  miles-  'J.  The 
Gogra,  nhich  rises  in  the  Ilimmaleh  mountains,  and  joins  the 
Ganges  near  lal.  26"  N.  :i.  The  Brahmaputra  or  Burrampooltr, 
which  rises  in  Tibpl  on  ihe  north  side  of  ihe  llimmat-jh  moun- 
tains, near  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  and  after  a  longconne  In 
the  east,  turns  to  the  west  and  afterwards  to  the  sooth  and  joins 
Ihe  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges  near  its  month. 

The  Jndut  or  £ctntJ  isYormed  by  two  streams,  one^f  which, 
called  Ihe  Lek,  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Himmaleh  ntotrntaini, 
not  far  from  the  sonrces  of  the  Ganges,  and  running  In  a  N.  W. 
direction  meeta  the  other  branch  near  Leh  or  Laddack  in  lal.  36° 
14'.  The  sntted  stream  takings  S.  W.  direction  breaks  through 
the  mountains,  and  forming  the  western  boundary  of  Hindoostan 
discharges  itself  by  sevenU  mouths  into  (he  sea  after  a  course  of 
1,300  miles.  In  lat.  SB'-20'  14.  it  is  joined  by  (he  five  rivers  of 
the  Punjab,  united  into  one  stream,  called  the  Pu»jnud.  The 
longest  of  the  live  rivers  is  the  SelUdgt,  which  rises  on  (h«  N. 
side  of  ibe  Himmaleh  mountains  near  the  aourcea  of  the  Gangea 
and  Brahmaputra. 

The  JVtrbaddah  rises  in  the  province  of  Gundwaneb,  and  nm- 
oing  in  a  westerly  direction  for  750  miles  falls  into  (h«  golf  of 
Cauibay.  The  Tupite  or  TapUe  runs  parallel  wilh  the  N*r- 
baddnh,  and  passing  by  Sural  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay  IS 
miles  below. 

The  MaJtaauJily  rises  near  Ibeaaource  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and 
ranniug  in  a  S.  E.  direction  dischargea  itself  into  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal thron^h  several  mouths  in  about  lat.  80°  N.  The  Gorfowry 
rises  in  the  Western  Ghants  about  70  miles  N.  E.  of  Bombay,  and 
running  in  a  S.  E.  direction  for  SUO  miles,  discfaarres  itself  bv 
several  mouths  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  between  16*^  and  17°  N. 
'(at.    The  Kiitna  or  Krithna  rises  in  the  Western  Ghauts  and  aAer 
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a  circuilom  coune  to  the  eastward  of  650  miles  empties  itteli 
inlo  the  bay  of  Bsnf^l  bj  several  moulhi  near  lat.  16"  N.  The 
Cavrry  rises  also  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  pasoing  b;  Serine- 
palnm,  Trichinopoly,  and  Tanjore  dischaT^s  itself  by  aeTeral 
mouths  into  the  bay  of  fienfral- 

Clitiuxte  and  Seatotu.]  The  climate  varies  conaiderablj  ac- 
cording to  ihe  difference  of  l.-ititude  and  elevation.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  northern  frontier  are  covered  with  peqietual  snow, 
while  in  the  plains  beneath  and  in  the  low  counlr;  oa  the  coaUi 
of  Southern  HindooBtan,  the  heat  ii  intense.  The  table  land  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts  enjoys  a  more  tompente 
and  healthy  climate  than  any  other  tract  of  similar  extent  withio 
the  tropics. 

In  Bengal,  the  hot  or  dry  season  begiuf  with  March  aod  contin- 
ae^lo  the  end  of  Vtay.  From  June  to  September  is  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  country  is  then  delugpd,  the  water  descending 
like  cataracts  from  the  clouds :  by  the  latter  end  of  Jaly,  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  hare  risen  32  feet,  and  all  the  lower 
part«  of  Bengal,  contiguous  to  these  two  great  ri*ers,  are  over- 
dowfd  toanexlent  of  above  ItXI  miles  in  width.  The  three  la>t 
months  of  the  year  are  generally  pleasant;  but  excessive  f(^ 
prevail  in  January  and  February.  The  periodical  rains  are  alio 
felt  in  Sindetic  Hindoosfnn,  except  in  Cashmere,  wfaenu  they 
seem  to  be  excluded  by  the  surroundinR;  mountains.  Id  the  bobiI^ 
em  part  of  the  peninsula  the  chains  of  the  Ghaula,  supporting  the 
high  table  land  in  the  centre,  intercept  the  great  mKSS  of  tbe 
clouda,  and  (he  monsoons,  which  blow  alternately  from  the  N.  £- 
and  S.W.  for  six  months  in  succeMion,  occasion  a  rainy  season  on 
the  winilwarH  side  of  the  mountain!)  only.  The  moD>oon  is  from 
the  5.  W.  from  May  to  October,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  yeai 
in  the  oppo'ite  direction. 

Soil  and  Produetiant.]  An  extensive  Iraot  on  the  cut  of  the 
Initus  has  heen  already  described  as  a  sandy  desert,  and  thereare 
some  marshy  districts  on  the  sea-shore,  which  are  rendered  unljt 
forculiure  from  the  excessive  supply  of  water;  hut  aotwitb- 
slsnditjg  thi'Si- deductions,  llinclooslan  contains,  perhaps,  withia 
its  vast  limits,  a  irreater  proportion  of  land  capable  of  cultivatioo 
than,  China  excepted,  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  The 
slaiilc  article  of  food  and  culture  throughout  the  whole  ol 
l?i.lii  is  rice,  which  is  combined,  however,  with  palse  and  millet. 
Two  cropo  are  commonly  raised  in  the  year,  one  of  rice,  and  the 
oilier  of  millet  or  pulse,  liice,  depending  entirely  upon  mvit- 
<;i<-<^.  is  the  most  precarious  of  all  crops.  It  is  not  reckoned  i 
"in-ilv  when   it  rises  to  four  times  the  price  of  a  cheap  yesr 

•■  -I  the  rains  fail  entirely,  famine  ensues,  and  brings  with  it  a 
'  -lit  ol  calamiiies,  of  which  Rurope  happily  is  unable  to  form  an 
■  !■■>*.     Ain'>nqr  the  other  productions  are  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco, 

Ik,  iiKlieo,  i!;'ium.  and  saltpetre.  The  table  land  of  Mysore 
jT.i'iiinrs  A*ti  th(-  fruits  and  vogetables  of  Europe. 

.ii^rif.liure.]  Agriculture  has  been  honored  r.nd  pncUaedfrom 
the  earliest  ages.    The  methods  empleyed,  hMrerer,  are  in- 
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perfect  in  Ihe  citreme.  The  plougb  merely  scralches  tbe 
fTonoA  ;  no  idva  is  entertained  of  the  iidvanlEig^s  of  u  scteotiGc 
t«lHtion  of  crop" ;  and  manure  is  nlmu^t  enlirelj  neglucted. 
The  oulj  part  of  Indian  hubsacdry  which  can  eJify  an  European 
obi><>rver,  is  irrigation,  in  effecring  which  conBiilernbtn  akill  as 
well  as  iaduttry  i»  displayed.  Ponits.  Unks  and  reservoirs  are 
formed  on  a  larg?  scale  for  retaining  mater,  which  is  raised  from 
Ibe  toner  grounds  into  Ihe  higher,  and  small  canals  are  dug  ior 
dbtribming:  it  over  the  fields. 

^anu/iicturci.]  India  haa  long  been  celebrated  for  her  mann- 
fecttires,  particulurly  for  cotton  goode,  which  arc  distinguished 
into  muslins  and  calicoes.  Bath  nre  manufactured  jn  almost  ull 
Jntlia,  but  particularly  in  Bengal  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
poasl  of  Coromaodel.  These  superb  fiibrics,  the  pride  of  Ihe 
£aBl,  have  by  British  skill  and  capital  been  produced  more  cheap- 
ly and  Bbuodanlly,  but  by  no  means  of  equal  richness  beauty  and 
dursbdity.  Yet  the  Hindoos  know  nolhiog  of  thnt  *plendlij  mtt- 
chinery  on  which  the  science  of  Garope  has  been  eshitusted. 
The  nreaver  is  a  mere  insulated  individual.  His  Instnitnent*  are 
simple,  and  all  made  by  himselt-  With  his  own  hands  ho  carries 
the  cotton  thtODgh  all  the  processes  preparatory  to  it«  Wing  put 
,  into  the  loom.  He  had  no  sure  vent  fur  his  commodity,  hut  mere- 
ly makes  n  web,  as  the  tailor  a  coat,  or  the  shoc-makcr  a  ptir  of 
■hoes,  when  a  customer  orders  it. 

Chiff  Towm.]  The  ciiie-  of  Hindooslan  are  in  tjcnenl  built 
on  one  plan,  with  very  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  a  great  num- 
ber of  reservoirs  for  water,  and  numerous  gardens  interpersed. 
The  hooses  are  variously  built,  some  of  brick,  others  of  ln^d, 
and  still  more  of  bamboos  anil  mats. 

The  following  nre  the  principal  towns  inCangctic  Hindoostnn. 
1.  Calcutta,  the  caplinl  of  nil  the  British  possessions  in  India,  and 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  is  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Bbagirathi  or  lioogly  river,  about  100  miles  from  Ihe  sea.  It  it 
a  place  of  immense  commerce  in  su^ar,  salt,  silks,  muslins,  cali- 
coes, opium,  kc.  and  ia  inhabited  by  merchants  from  every  part 
of  Asia  and  Curope.  The  houses  of  Ihe  natives  are  generally 
mud  collages,  but  those  of  the  English  are  splendid  brick  palaces. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  more  than  .'>00,OUO.  2.  Mnonhaici' 
bad,  formerly  the  capital  of  Itengnl,  is  oti  the  E.  bank  of  tb« 
Sbagiralhi  river,  about  1 20  miles  above  Calcutta.  3.  Palnii  is  a 
celebrated  city  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ganges  2b0  miles  N.  W.  of 
Calrulta.  Tlie  population  is  estimated  al  dOO^UOO.  4  Benartt, 
the  ancient  seal  >if  Crahininical  learning,  is  on  the  N.  bank  of  lh« 
Ganges  I'.'O  miles  W.  of  Patna.  It  is  denominated  "  tbe  Holy 
city,"  and  the  Hindoos  conceive  that  a  person  dyii^  here  is  cer- 
tain of  paradise,  a  notion  which  contributes  to  the  increase  gf  its 
population.  The  number  of  inhnbitanl|  is  estimated  al  58U,000, 
nnd  during  the  festivals  tbe  concourse  is  great  heyoni!  calculation. 
b.  .■tllahtihuit,  situated  at  Ihe  Junction  of  the  Jumoa  nilh  tbe  Gati- 
ges,  it  re^iorted  to  every  summer  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  India,     li.  .igra,  on  tbe  .Jumna,  81)0  miles  N.  W.  of  pal- 
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XQtta,  was  atone  time  the  capital  of  India  and  contained  800,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  still  a  populous  city.  7.  Delhi^  on  the  Jumna,  150 
miles  N.  W.  of  Agra,  is  the  residence  of  the  great  Mogul,  who  is 
still  nominally  the  emperor  of  Hindoostan,  but  in  fact  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  the  most  humilating  dependence,  his  family  and  es- 
tablishment being  supported  entirely  by  revenues  allotted  to  him 
for  ihsit  purpose  by  the  British.  8.  Uurdvcar  or  Haruhoar^  sito^ 
ated  86  miles  N.  of  Delhi,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  near 
the  place  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains,  is  celebrated  for  its 
annual  festival  and  fair,  at  which  pilgrims  are  collected  from  all 
parts  of  India  and  the  neighboring  countries.  Every  twelfth  year 
Ihe  number  is  much  greater  than  usual  and  has  been  estimated  at 
2,000,000.  9.  Dacca^  180  miles  N.  E.  of  Calcutta,  is  the  most  cel- 
ebrated place  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  muslins. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  in  Siodetic  Hindoostan. 
1.  Alouhan  is  a  large  town  situated  near  the  Chunab^  one  of  the 
five  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  in  lat.  30°  20'  N.  2.  Lahore^  on  the 
river  Ravee,  in  lat.  SI"*  50'  N.  Ion.  73**  48'  £.  was  formerly  the 
.caf)ital  of  Hindoostan,  and  the  great  Moguls  expended  large  sums 
))cre  in  (he  erection  of  palaces  and  gardens.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  150,000.  3.  Cashtnere  or  Serinagur  stands  in  a  heao- 
tiful  country  ort  the  river  Jhylum,  in  lat.  34°  20'  N.  Ion.  73*  44' 
L.  The  population  is  .estimated  at  J  50,000  or  200,000.  4.  J9^ 
tock^  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus,  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  Alexander  the  Great,  Tamerlane  and  Nadir  Shah,  crossed 
that  river  in  their  invasions  of  India. 

Central  Hindoostan  contains  .the  following  large  towns,  1.  Cam- 
bay^  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  2.  Surai^  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Taptce,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  place  of  great 
trade,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  port  where  the  Mahometaiw  of 
india  embark  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  population  ii 
estimated  at  500,000  and  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  na- 
tions. 3.  Bombay^  170  miles  south  of  Surat,  is  on  a  small  island, 
separated  from  .the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  connected 
with  the  large  island  of  Salsette  by  a  causeway.  It  is  the  capital 
of  all  the  British  settlements  in  this  part  of  India,  and  carries  oft 
an  extensive  commerce  with  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Ship  building  has  also  been  recently  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  city  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
■naval  arsenals  of  the  British.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
2i>0,000,  of  whom  about  three-fourths  are  Hmdoos,  Q,000  Par^ 
M>es,  8,000  Mahometans,  and  3,000  or  4,000  Jews.  The  Ameri- 
c:in  Hoard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  have  employed 
several  missionaries  in  this  city  and  its  neighborhood  since  1814. 
in  1819  they  had  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Old,  into  the  Mahratta  language, 
which  is  spoken  not  only  in  Bombay  but  by  many  millions  on  the 
neighboring  continent.  The  schools  established  by  the  miMiona- 
aries contained  in  1819  more  than  1000  pupils.  4.  Juggemami^ihe 
seat  of  a  famous  Hindoo  idol  is  on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  in  lat  19° 
•19' N.    More  tlian  1,000,000  Hindoos  annually  visit  the  temple 
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tt  (h'li  pl.-ice.  Multitudes  perish  on  Iheir  joaniey,  and  th& 
eounlry  fot  hO  miles  rounil  i»  strewed  with  human  bonea  and 
ikulfs. 

The  rolltivhi^  towns  are  in  Southern  HiniJuoshin.  1.  Mniimi, 
th«  cnpiliil  of  nil  the  Briiish  posflcsfrion^  in  the  south  of  Inilid,  1» 
silaarcil  in  a  low  sandy  plnin  on  the  coast  of  CoroniBtxlel  in  lal. 
13°  5'  N.  Itcnrries  on  an  e<tenai?e  Irade  wiih  different  parln  of 
Asia  and  Atfica  ;  but  suffers  for  want  of  a  good  harbor.  The 
population  \i  estimated  at  300,00(1.  8.  Areot,  the  capital  oC  Ihe 
Camalic,  is  on  the  Palar,  73  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Madras.  3.  5(r- 
ingapatam  \i  On  an  island  in  the  river  Cavery,  290  miles  west  of 
Madras.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Mysorp,  and  strongly 
fortiricd.  The  British  took  it  hy  slorm  in  1799  after  a  ?hort  but 
celebrated  siege.  4.  Gon,  the  capital  of  all  Ihe  I'orluguexe  set- 
tlements in  India,  and  once  Ihe  seat  of  a  noted  lD<{uisiIion,  is  on 
the  western  eoastia  lal.  la""  30' N.  5.  I'lsraaacum,  the  capital 
of  Ihe  country  ofthe  ^ame  name,  is  near  the  soulhero  extreuity 
of  Hindootftin.  6-  Tanjort  is  situated  in  n  plain  between  two 
anna  of  the  Cavery  t36  mileB  S.  S.  W.  of  Madras.  7.  Pondi- 
ehtrry,  on  the  conal  ofthe  Camatic,  in  lat.  1 1°  bH'  N.  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  French  estahlishments  in  India.  8.  Cochin  is  on  an  isl- 
aod  on  Ihe  western  cons!  in  lat.  9°&8'  N. 

Rtligion.}  The  Hindoos  generally  believe  in  the  existence 
of  one  Supreme  God,  whose  nitributca  arp  described  in  the  most 
sublime  and  lofty  terms;  ihey  consider  him,  however,  as  takii^, 
no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Ihe  universe,  but  tixed  in  perpetual 
repoae.  The  government  ofthe  world  devolves  on  the  Triad. 
consisting  of  Brahma,  the  creator ;  Vishnu,  the  preserver;  and' 
Siva,  the  destroyer.  Vishnu  te  the  mo!<t  active  member  of  the 
Triad,  and  has  gone  through  a  series  of  incarnaiions  for  the  de- 
liveratiEe  of  Ihe  human  race  from  various  dreadful  evils  lo  which 
they  have  been  exposed.  Besides  these,  there  arc  an  innume- 
rable host  of  lesser  deities,  some  of  whom  are  personiticalions 
«f  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  and  soroe  are  -^  rebel  race  who  cor- 
respond nearly  to  the  Giants  and  Titans  of  the  Grecian  mytholo- 
gy, and  have  ofien  obtained  a  temporary  possession  of  benrcn- 
The  cow  is  the  object  of  the  profoundesl  reverence,  and  most 
devout  worship  throughout  all  Hindoostau,  and  the  monkey 
is  much  honored.  The  Ganges  also  is  adored  as  a  Deiiy  ; 
the  sight  of  its  waters  purifies  from  the  most  heinoua  tuts, 
and  to  die  on  its  banks  is  a  sure  passport  to  heaven,  [a  regard 
to  a  future  state,  the  Hindoos  believe  that  those  rigid  aaeetirs, 
who  withdraw  from  the  world  and  spend  their  lives  in  self-torture 
will  attain  Ihe  supreme  felicity  of  being  absorbed  into  the  divine 
essence  ;  white  the  souls  ofthe  less  holy  will  traosmignite  intfr 
the  bodies  of  men  and  brutes. 

Heligioui  Custom].]  Suicide  and  self-torture  ate  regarded  b^ 
(he  Hindooss  as  meritorious  actions.  They  believe  that  whoever 
drowns  himself  in  the  Ganges  or  buries  himself  alive  will  be  hap- 
py for  ever.  Formerly  they  sawed  themselves  lo  death  ;  the  saw 
beiof  so  constructed  that  the  person  nishiug  to  sacrilicG  bimself^ 
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woald  ae^  it  in  motion  with  his  feet,  and  instantly  tear  him^lf  (6 
pieces.  Infanticide  i?  verj  common,  and  in  the  west  of  India 
there  is  a  race  of  Rajpoots,  who  put  all  their  female  children  to 
death.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ward  that  about  5,000  widows 
every  year  burn  themselves  to  death  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands.  Self-torture  is  also  practised  in  various  ways.  Some- 
times the  man  stretches  himself  on  a  bed  of  spikes  or  of  banung 
coals  ;  sometimes  he  hanj^  in  the  air  suspended  on  an  iron  hwik^ 
plunged  through  (he  flesh  of  his  back,  and  sometimes  he  lies  oo 
the  ground  for  years  together^  with  his  eyes  open,  gazing  at  the 
sun. 

Casts.]  The  Hindoos  are  divided  into  four  casts  or  classes. 
1.  Bramins  or  priests.  2.  Ksh&tryas  or  soldiers.  3.  Vaisyas  or 
merchants.  4.  Sudras  or  labcrrrs.  These  casts  are  all  kept 
distinct  and  are  not  permited  to  intermarry,  or  even  to  eat  and 
drink  with  each  other.  Each  class  is  obliged  to  adhere  rigidly 
to  a  scries  of  minute  and  painfal  observances,  otherwise  a  loss 
of  cast  would  be  incurred,  which  is  much  dreaded  by  the  Hin- 
doos, as  it  involvrs  an  exclusion  from  all  the  heneiits  and  chari- 
ties of  life  ;  the  sufferers  being  viewed  by  their  nearest  friends 
as  things  utterly  odious  and  abominable.  The^e  outcasti*  are 
called  Pariahs,  and  are  supposed  now  to  constitute  one  fifth  of 
the  population  of  India. 

Literature.]  The  literature  vf  the  Hindoos  is  founded  entirely 
on  their  religion.  The  design  of  their  serious  works  is  to  ex- 
pound the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  while  their  gay*  com- 
positions narrate  the  exploits  of  their  gods,  goddesses  and  deified 
heroes.  The  sacred  books  are  called  Vcdas;  the  Shastras  are  a 
commentary  on  the  Vcdas  ;  and  the  Puranas  contain  the  history 
of  the  gods.  All  these  writings  and  all  their  poems  are  puerile 
and  extravagant  to  the  last  degree.  None  of  the  sciences  de- 
pendent on  fad  have  any  existence.  History  and  geography 
are  entirely  unknown^  and  in  astronomy  the  calculations  are  car- 
ried on  by  mechanical  rules,  without  any  idea  of  the  principles 
upon  which  they  depend. 

Domestic  Life,]  The  Hindoos  universally  marry.  A  man  at 
25,  and  a  female  at  15,  unmarried,  would  be  considered  as  ex- 
traordinary phenomena.  Women,  however,are  held  in  contempt ; 
the  idea  of  their  being  comf^^-mions  to  the  husband  is  out  of  the 
rpiestion.  The  husband  who  enters  into  familiar  conversatioa 
with  his  wife,  is  despised  even  by  herself  She  is  not  even  per- 
mitted to  cat  with  him.  In  the  event  of  the  husband^s  death,  the 
Wiflow  must  for  ever  remain  unmarried.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  wife  dies,  the  husband  loses  not  a  moment  in  chosing 
a  second  partner. 

Character,]  The  first  impression  made  upon  European*,  by 
the  Hindoos,  was  very  favourable.  The  delicacy  of  their  form. 
Iti^ir  polished  and  flattering  address,  the  absence  of  all  bustle 
anl  tiirbtilence,  joined  to  the  di<^play  of  pomp  and  wealth  in  their 
conr:'«,  gave  the  idea  of  a  relined  and  elegant  people.  A  more 
intimate  acq'iainlance,  however,  has  jimved  that  notwithi^ landing 
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thii  apparcoi  pnliteoan,  entire  e^MsliDew  formftttie  biuMof  4lieir 
eheracter.  The  love  of  oKMiey  h  the  euprei^te  idol  ol'the  Hio* 
d(>o,  aDd  to  obtain  it  be  is  Ufiicrt||»ijloi»  to  a  degree  ofHhich  up 
ideA  cao  be  formed  by  ao  £aibpean.  Thrtiughoui  utl  lodia 
there  b^  said  to  be  scarcely  suoli  a  thing  as  commoa  honesty. 
Lying  and  deliberate  perjofy  are  atoo  universal. 

Popuhaion,]  The  popniation  of  Hiodoostftn  ia  estimated  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  at  ]Ot,QOO,ubO;  inclnding,  boirever,  the  Hindoos 
subject  to  the  king  of  Cubul|  as  well  as  ttie  inhabitants  of  iiootan 
and  Assam,  who  are  tribniary  to  tbeCbinete.  The  grant  nasscrf' 
the  populiition  consists  of  Hindoos,  but  nb<Mil  one  eighth  part  are 
Mahometans  descended  from  the  Ambs,  A^h^s  and  Tartars,  who 
have  at  various  periods  conquered  fairge  portions  of  the  country. 

MahraiioM,]  Th^  Mahratiaalre  a  warlike  race  of  Hindoea, 
whose  original  seat  was  the  country  in  the  N.  W.  ef  the  pepinnula 
between  the  rivers  Nerhuddah  and  Oudaveryi  iarluding^  the 
province  of  Khandeish  with  part  of  Berar.and  Aurungubad.  This 
territory  is  of  very  uncommon  natural  strength,  being  everywhere 
interspersed  with  mountains  and  defiles,  which  are  defendei^.-by 
forts,  and  cannot  be  p(«netrated  Without  eilreme  difficulty  by  an 
invading  army.  The  Mabrattaa  first  l>egnn  to  make  a  fi^re  in 
Indrnn  history  about  l&O  years  since,  and  In  the  height  ei  ibeir 
power,  their  dominions  extended  as  far  south  -m  the  Ktstna  aadi 
north  to  the  Ganges.  They  were  recently  divided  into  several 
tribes  under  independent  chiefs^  the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
were  Scindia,  flolkar  and  the  Pcishwa,  ail  of  whom  have  t>een 
subdued  in  their  recent  contests  wiih  the  British,  and  reduced  to  a 
tributary  and  dependent  condition.  They  sail  conliuue,  how  ever, 
to  bite  liie  curb,  nnd  are  ever  pre(>iired,  should  occasion  offer,  to 
erect  anew  the  standard  of  independence.  Their  troops  consist 
entirelv  of  horsemen. 

PinJarccs  |  The  Pindarees  are  another  warlike  race  occupy- 
ing the  nionniciinouM  region  along  the  north  side  of  the  Nerbuddnb. 
They  are  iutimately  connected  wilh  the  Mahraiias,  but  differ 
from  them  in  their  faith,  which  is  that  of  zealous  Mahometans. 
Plunder  Unn  always  been  extensively  practised  by  the  Mahrattas, 
bui  the  Pindarees  are  robbers  on  a  great  scale. 

iS#;iA'^.J  The  Seiks  are  a  new  religious  sect,  who  originated  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  now  occupy  the  province  of  Lahore  in 
the  N.  VV.  oflnilia,  toc^ether  wiih  the  western  lialf  of  Delhi  and 
a  part  of  Moultan.  Their  religfion  is  pure  Deism,  the  founder  of 
the  sect  intending  to  unite  the  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  by  dwell- 
ing on  tho^e  poiots  in  which  they  both  agreed.  They  are  war- 
like and^  it  is  said^  can  bring  100,000  horsemen* into  the  field. 

Si/riitc  Christians.]  The  province  of  Travancore,  at  the  soudi- 
ern  extremity  of  llindooptan.  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  Ibe  resi- 
dence of  tho  Syriac  Christians,  who  it  is  t^upposed,  were  convert- 
ed by  the  apostle  :St.  Thomas.  They  have  preserved  the  institu- 
tions of  Christianity  m  a  considerable  degree  of  purity,  although 
snrroiinrled  tor  aij^t*^  hy  the  darkest  idolatry  and  wickedlness.  Thev 
were  discovered  by  £>r.  Buchanan  in  180G,  and  the  English  have 

6<; 
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since  senf  missLonAries  among  (hem,  and  a  college  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  their  priests.     The  number  of  churdi 
cs  was  at  one  time  upwards  of  100. 

Je-^vx.]  Ill  the  vicinity  of  Cochin  there  is  a  colony  of  Jew»,  di- 
Tided  into  the  white  and  black  Jews.  The  white  Jews  report 
themselves  to  have  come  hither  not  long  aller  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  black  Jews  are  evidently  of  much  higher  aiv- 
tiquity  and  probably  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  tirst  dispersion. 

Portuguese  and  French  Possessiotis.]  The  Portuguese  own  the 
city  of  Goa,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  a  small  ter- 
ritory around  it  containing  in  all  about  f^,000  square  miles  and 
1(X),000  inhabitants.  The  French  also  have  small  territories  on 
the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  and  in  Bengal,  containing  in 
all  about  200,000  inhabitants.  Their  principal  towns  are  Pondi' 
cherry  on  the  const  of  the  Carnatic,  south  of  Madras,  and  Chandtf 
nagore  on  the  Hoogly,  21  miles  above  Calcutta. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

Ilistortf.]  This  vast  country  has  been  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  British  East  India  company  almost  entirely  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Before  that  time  the  British  posses- 
sions were  principally  contincd  to  a  few  small  territories  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Madras,  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  while  the  rest  of 
the  country  was  chiefly  subject  to  the  great  Mogul.  This  vast 
empire,  however,  was  now  beginning  to  sink  under  its  own  weight 
and  became  divided  by  rebellion  into  a  number  of  separate' frag- 
ments. The  English  lent  their  aid  in  supporting  for  a  moment 
the  sinking  throne  of  the  Mogul,  and  as  their  reward  obtained  in 
1765  the  government  of  Bengal,  Bahar  and  part  of  Orissa.  Since 
that  time,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  between  different 
chiefs,  they  have  extended  their  dominions  over  nearly  the  whole 
country. 

KuropeansS]  In  1805  the  whole  number  of  Europeans  residing 
in  India  amounted  to  31,000.  Of  these  22,000  belonged  to  the 
army  ;  2,000  were  employed  in  the  civil  service  ;  5,000  were 
free  merchants  and  mariners ;  300  lawyers,  and  the  remaining 
1,700,  adventurers  of  various  descriptions. 

Tenure  of  Empire.]  To  a  superficial  observer,  the  tenure  on 
which  the  British  Indian  empire  is  now  held,  appears  quite  inse- 
cure. That  a  hundred  millions  of  men  should  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  20,000  or  30,000  natives  of  a  country  separated  from  them  by 
half  the  globe,  and  whose  religion  and  manners  are  in  their  eye* 
utterly  odious  and  contemptible,  seems  impossible.  The  Hindoos, 
however,  have  been  accustomed  for  so  many  ages  to  the  sway  ot' 
a  foreign  and  absolute  master,  that  they  have  on  conception  ot  na- 
tional independence,  and  would  never  dream  of  joining  in  an  at- 
tempt  to  alter  the  government 
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Sepaya.]  To  itipply  the  wnnt  orF.uropejnnumberK,  Ihc  En^lifh 
bave  had  recourse  to  u  nvstem  which  at  lir^l  li^ht  appears  perit- 
ous.  Native  Iroopo,  caliei)  Sepoys,  are  employed  to  »id  in  Ihe  euh- 
jugation  of  (heir  own  countn  meu.  Tlie  Huccess  of  the  plan  cl<^ 
peoda  on  that  profounil  apathy  wilh  regard  lo  Ihe  condition  and 
furtune  of  tbeir  country,  which  per  vades  every  pari  ollhe  Indian 
population.  These  icoops,  led  by  British  officers,  have  displayed 
great  courage,  and  are  generally  aa  manageatjle,  and  not  much 
less  elGcienI  than  an  equal  number  of  Hrilish  troops. 

CadeU  and  ifrilert.]  India  appears  to  Brilain  in  an  intereHing 
point  olvieiv,  as  aflbrding  employment  la  >  number  of  yt>ung  m«n 
in  llie  middling  and  even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society.  Accord- 
ing to  the  (no  lines  of  service,  the  Indian  adventurers  are  divided 
into  cadtu  and  ieriter$.  The  cadets  or  military  eipecianli  are 
much  the  most  numerous ;  Iml  their  eiDuliiinents  are  less  consider- 
able, and  except  in  cases  of  peculiar  good  fortune,  they  caDnoi  re- 
turn lo  t^ugland  with  ninch  more  than  a  genteel  competence.  The 
mosl  eligible  situation  is  thai  of-wriier,  and  Ihe  very  highest  in- 
terest is  required  to  obtain  an  appoinlment.  The  young  expecl- 
anliunst  not  be  nnder  Iti  nor  above  SO;  he  is  required  lo  pans  a, 
certain  period  in  Hertford  college  in  £ns;land,  where  he  i»  io- 
etructed  in  science  and  general  lileralure,  and  is  then  nent  lo  the 
college  of  Calcultato  learn  the  native  languages.  There  are  4 
depxrtmenls  in  nhich  ivriler'7  may  be  placed,  the  diplomatic,  Ihe 
judicial,  ihi:  ci>mmercial,  and  the'colleclion  of  the  revenue.  The 
.  emolumenU  of  Ibese  different  civil  olficera  vat;  eilremely,  but 
those  who  have  passed  Ihe  rank  of  assistaDls,  may  be  staled,  gen- 
erally, as  enjojiog  from  £2,000  to£4,(X>0  ayeHr^aDdsomelimM 
slill  more. 

Rntnue.]  In  1809,  the  entire  rerenoe  draita  from  British 
India  amounted  to  about  £l  5,600,000  ;  the  expeme  of  the  mili- 
Ury  establishment  was  £8,404.298,  and  that  of  Ihe  civil  aerrice 
£4,189,373.  At  the  same  period  the  debt  of  the  Compuijr  was 
about  £30,000,000  and  their  assets  £20,127,707. 

ContmerM']  The  commerce  of  Britain  wilh  India  was  till  very 
recently  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany. From  1702  to  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter  is  18)3, 
the  exclosive  rights  of  the  company  were  rigidly  rnaintaioed. 
Tbey  comprehended  all  the  oaats  of  eastern  and  soulheni  Asia, 
and  of  eastern  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  to  Asiatic 
Hustia.  N«t  a  British  vessel,  unless  under  their  colors,  could 
sail  through  the  Indian  seas.  When  British  capital,  however, 
excluded  from  many  of  its  wonted  channels,  was  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  remotest  eitremitiei  of  the  world,  a  claraoa  arose 
against  the  system  by  which  it  was  shut  out  from  territories  of 
such  vast  extent.  As  the  Company  also,  when  their  bcgoudIS 
were  called  for,  were  obliged  lo  own,  that  every  branch  of  their 
trade,  except  tbut  wilh  China,  was  productive  of  loss,  there  r»- 
maioed  no  reason  Tor  excluding  their  fellow  subjects  from  reap- 
ing benetit  by  that  from  which  they  Ihenwelves  reaped  none, 
tn  the  renewal  of  the  charter  every  real  advantage  was  secured 
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to  thorn,  s:nre  it  continue*!  not  only  Iheir  territorinl  (lominion  in 
Hindoostan,  ht:t  thoir  OKrhi«*ivc  trailp  »o  ChinH.  M  he  wide 
co^af^^  hi>u'nvpr,  of  Indin  and  ils  islands,  of  Persia,  Arabia  xnd 
enstovn  Arpirii.  wore  thrown  open  to  the  commprcial  enterprise 
ot'  Briii'»h  siihjects  in  jj^-nonil.  Tni»  n^w  opening  has  been  em- 
bracpd  by  tli"  Brilisli  m»»rrhants  with  ch-ir^cteristic  Tiger  and  en- 
terprise. 'I'ho  (iist  returns  were  fotmd  highly  advantafrencn, 
yielding'  in  many  instances  »  profit  ofn  hundred  per  cent-  Goods 
that  had  been  sent  ontchielly  in  dcs|>air  of  finding  another  mir- 
ket,  proved  sometimes  the  most  acceptable  of  any,  and  even  the 
cottons  of  Paisley  and  Manche*t«*r  from  their  superior  cheapness 
w^re  found  lo  cope  successfully  with  the  staple  fabrics  of  Jndia. 
This  unexpected  result  immedia:ely  occasioned  a  great  exten- 
tion  of  the  trade,  and  India  was  soon  as  completely  glutted  with 
British  produ/e,  as  the  oth^r  markets  of  the  world.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  imported  into  India,  previous  to  1813,  may  be 
ranki'd  as  follows ;  bullion,  woollen  goods,  naval  stores,  copper, 
lend  and  inm  :  the  principal  exports  were  cotton  goods,  sugar, 
indiffo  and  saltpetre. 

J\1isslons  and  Transhtions.]  Within  the  last  20  year*,  many 
missioinries  have  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the  ditfe rent  de- 
nominations of  Ghristians  in  iiritain  and  America.  A  few  years 
sinof'  th^y  were  150  in  number,  and  scattered  through  all  the 
principal  towns  of  British  India  The  most  important  station  if 
that  of  the  Baptists,  at  Serampore,  a  Danish  settlement  on  the 
Hoo^fly,  15  miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  The  missionaries  arrived  there 
in  1790,  and  have  ever  since  been  engiged  in  preaching  to  the 
natives  and  m  transit! insr  <i^<^  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  la 
1818  the  wJiole  Bible  had  bef^n  translated  and  printed  in  five  of 
the  languages  of  India,  and  the  New  Testament  in  eight  more. 
At  the  same  time  12  other  versions  of  the  New  Testament  were 
in  the  press.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  people  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Piicitic  ocean  who  may  not  read  in  their  own  language, 
the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  printing  otfice  is  aa 
extensive  establishment,  and  10  pres^jes  are  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed. The  schools  established  l»y  the  missionaries  contained 
in  1819  nearly  10,0'H>  sjcbolars.  A  college  for  the  education  af 
native  preachers  ha<  been  recently  established,  and  contained  in 
1819.  37  pupils.  A  mission  college  has  a Isa  recently  been  establish- 
ed at  Calcutta  by  members  of  the  English  church,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  )treparing  the  nati\es  and  others,  to  become  preucner^, 
catecbistb  and  schoolmasters. 


CASIIMEftE. 


ShnaUon.]  The  province  of  Cashmere  is  a  beautiful  vatley, 
of  ai.  oval  form,  about  90  miles  lonj^f,  situated  chietiv  between 
:W  nn.l  :>5**  N.  lat.  and  beti\een  7:^''  and  70°  E.  ion/  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  ail  sides  by  lofty  mountains,   which  rise  into    the  re- 
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gions  of  perpetual  snotv,  and  prevent  all  communication  irith  the 
neighl'ouringcouDlriee,  except  through  at-veo  pusses,  at  each  of 
nrhich  guards  aro  italioned,  nho  e(i>mine  all  strangers  and  bI- 
low  nr>  person  lo  quit  (he  country  without  a  passport.  The  onlj 
mode  of  tranoporliiig  good*  through  thcie  pasfes  in  on  men'i 
elioulden,  the  road^  being  impracticable  either  for  horsei   or 

Jiivtr,,  Sail,  Ciimale,  i-c]  Innumerable  rivuletg  descend  oo  all 
sides  Trom  the  mountains,  and  after  spreading  verdure  and  fertil- 
ity o»er  e»erj  part  of  the  valley,  fall  into  the  river  Jhelum  ' 
which  breaks  through  the  mountaini  on  the  »outhwc8lem  fron, 
tier,  and  pursuing  a  long  courae  to  the  S.  VV.  at  length  falls  into 
the  Indus.  From  its  elevated  situation  the  climate  of  Cashmere 
is  delightful,  aod  the  fruits  niid  floivers  of  both  xones  are  found 
in  the  grealeiit  abundance.  This  beautiful  valley  was  for  a  long 
time  the  favorite  retreat  of  the  emperors  of  Hindoostae  during 
the  ho[  months  of  the  year,  and  the  oriental  poets  vie  ivilb  each 
other  in  celebrating  its  praises. 

.Manufaclarts.]     The  principal  aoorce  of  the  tveallb  of  Cssb- 
mere  is  its  delicate  and  unrivalled  manufacture  of  $ha»ls.     The 
wool  or  hair  of  which  the  shawl   is  made  is  produced  by  a  gnat, 
which  is  found  only  in  Tibet,  from  whence  the  Cashmere  roer-  ■ 
chants  are   supplied  wilb  the  wool,  sad  have  a  monopoly  of  the 

Hutory.]  ']'he  inhabitants  of  Cashmere  afpear  (o  be  Hindoo*, 
and  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  they  have  for  many  ages 
been  subjected  lo  the  yoke  either  of  the  Mahometans  or  the  Tar- 
tars. Abont  the  middle  of  the  last  century  they  were  conqtiered 
by  the  Afghans,  whose  dominion  has  been  very  oppressive,  and 
the  populutioD  in  consequence  has  very  seriously  diminished. 
According  to  the  latest  accounts  the  governor  had  revolteil  and 
had  defeated  the  forces  sent  against  him  from  Cabul. 


NEPAUL. 

Situation.']  Nepaul  is  ii  long  bnt  Darronr  kingdom  occupying 
the  northern  frontier  of  Hindoostan,  and  bounded  N.  by  Ute 
Himmaleh  mountains ;  £.  by  Bootan ;  S.  by  the  proTlnces  of 
Bahar  and  Dude ;  and  since  the  late  war  wilb  the  Brilisb,  it  is 
limited  on  the  W.  fay  theGogra,  a  branch  of  the  Gaoges^boagh  ' 
it  formerly  extended  to  the  Selledge. 

Face  tif  the  Country.]  Nepaul  consista  of  a  series  of  moonlain 
chains,  with  deep  valliea  inierposed,  descending,  as  il  were  by 
sieps,  from  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Himmaleh  monnlnina  to  the 
levpl  plains  of  Hindoostan.  The  tract  which  immediafefy  bonlers 
on  the  provinces  of  Uahar  end  Oude  is  called  the  Tarysni  and 
consi-tsofan  extent  of  level  lerrilon',  at>oat  80  mile*  br«ad, 
skirting  the  whole  southern  frontier  of  Nepaul.  The  soil  of  tins 
tract  h  extremely  fertile,  but  for  political  reasons  has  been  left  in 
a  stale  of  nature,  and  is  covered  with  Ibresia,  which  abonwl  with 
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wild  animaU,  particulaily  elephants.  The  air  is  here  at  certain 
seasons  almost  pestilential,  which  forms  as  it  were  a  barrier 
round  the  country,  no  army  having  attempted  to  act  in  it  without 
the  most  severe  loss. 

Soil  and  Productions,]  The  soil  of  the  Tallies  is  well  watered 
ADd  fertile,  and  as  they  are  generally  elevated  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  they  enjoy  nearly  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  yield,  with  proper  cultivation, 
large  crops  of  grain.  Among  the  most  valuable  productions  is 
the  tree,  from  the  juice  of  which  catechu  or  India  rubber  is  man* 
ufactured.  The  mountains  produce  copper,  iron  and  lead  in 
abundance. 

Population.]  The  population  is  estimated  at  2,000,000.  The 
most  populous  district  is  the  valley  of  Nepaul  proper,  which  is 
only  12  miles  long  and  nine  broad,  but  contains  Catamandoo,  the 
capital,  and  is  tilled  with  villages.  The  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tant* are  the  Newars,  a  peaceable  and  industrious  race,  much  ad- 
dicted to  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Chi- 
nese or  Tibetian  origin.  The  mountainous  districts  are  inhab- 
ited by  various  warlike  tribes.  Besides  these  there  .are  large 
bodies  of  Bramins,  who  emigrated  many  ages  ago  from  the  low 
country,  and  having  converted  the  natives  to  their  system  of  re- 
ligion, have  established  themselves  as  the  first  cast  here  as  to 
Nindoostan,  and  all  the  offices  of  honor  aod  dignity  are  now  Id 
their  hands. 

History.]  For  a  long  period  this  territory  was  divided  among 
a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  and  being  occupied  with  its  own  internal 
dissen9ions,actcd  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  general  affairs  of  India. 
Bf-tween  the  years  1765  and  1769,  however,  the  king  of  Gorkha, 
one  of  the  northwestern  province.*,  succeeded  in  becoming  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  country,  and  afterwards  invaded  Tibet  and 
plundered  several  of  its  most  important  shrines.  The  Chinese 
government  now  interfered,  and  sending  an  army  of  70,000  men* 
not  onlv  repelled  the  invasion,  but  pursued  the  enemy  into  their 
own  territory  and  dictated  terms  of  peace.  In  1814  a  dbpate 
arose  with  the  British,  in  consequence  of  which  the  British  in- 
vaded the  country,  and  conquered  the  province  of  Kemaoo  be- 
tween 79°  and  81^  E.  Ion.  and  required  the  king  or  rajah  to  re- 
store all  the  countries  west  of  that  province  to  the  dispossessed 
chieftains.  In  1816  the  war  wns  renewed  with  still  greater  sue- 
Cf^-^s,  and  the  rajah  was  required  to  stipulate  that  a  British  envoy 
SMould  con^itantly  reside  at  Catamandoo.  A  commercial  treaty 
has  since  been  formed  with  the  Nepaalese  government,  and  as 
thf^  Hritish  territory  now  extends  to  Tibet,  it  is  expected  that  a 
commercial  intercourse  will  be  opened  with  that  country. 


CEYLON. 

Silualioit.]  CejfloD  is  an  Uland  In  Hie  InJinr  nccnn  sejiarHled 
from  Ihe  coast  of  Coroniitudel  by  Palk's  i^tniili^,  anil  t lie  gulf  of 
Mnnniir.  Il  liei  between  &'  53  and  9°  5T  N.  lal.  Tlie  lenglti 
fratn  N.  1o  S.  is  S80  miles,  and  the  number  of  square  mile^  is  «»- 
liaiHled  at  38,000.  Ua  ^hape  ia  that  ofu  [>C!>r. 
/'aw  (i/lAe  Counl'g  and  ClliniU€.'\  The  geuEi-al  adpect  oflhe coon- 
try  somenhat  rpsemblcs  ihut  of  Southern  Htndooslnn  :  a  liigb  table 
lanil  inlersecled  ivllh  mounlHin  chniiu  ocrupying  iho  nliok'  inlc- 
or,  while  the  shores,  for  the  breaiJth  of  0  or  C  )eiigtie»,ii<'6  e»eiy 
irlierc  IoivxikI  Hat.  The  climate  on  the  cotiit  U  more  leiujit!- 
mte  and  healthy  than  on  the  continent  of  India,  but  the  intfrior  of 
(he  island  is  Fery  unhealthy,  «nd  h>ia  prored  extremely  liital  I* 
the  European  nrmies  which  have  occasionally  been  sent  thither. 
Proilactinm.^  Ceylon  \a  hi^'hly  (li^tlDguiihcd  for  itt  producilons 
in  the  mineril,  vegetable  and  Btiiianl  liing<l«ms.  Tin,  Iciti 
nnd  iron  in  abunifance,  are  foiinil  here  ;  ^nd  pi'tci'iiis  Rlnne*  are 
prohably  more  numerous  and  diverfilied  Ih.-in  in  any  olhor  psrt 
of  the  world.  The  most  extensive  pearl  lishitry  on  the  elnltn  n 
carried  on  in  the  gtilf  ofManaar ;  the  bed;  commonce  about  \b 
miles  from  ihu  Ceylone^e  sliorp,  sini!  o''ciipy  a  sjnice  ulwiH  30 
miles  longliy  24  broad.  Amoncf  Hie  iiifinik;  Jiversily  of  vegetables 
nnd  line  liui's  are  oranges,  lemons,  cocoii-outs,  pcper  and  codee; 
but  the  mos  tvdliuble  of  all  the  Ceylnnese  plants  is  the  cinnumoa 
tree,  the  principal  plantations  of  which  are  on  ihe  iveatern  coa«t 
near  Colombo.  The  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  highly  celebratej 
for  strength  and  aag.iclty,  and  the  great  suake  callcdlbe  ham 
constrictor  attains  here  a  length  of  '6i)  feet. 

Chit/TowM-]  Colombo^  the  capital  and  (he  ie^it  of  the  Cii'i^lt 
gOTernmenl,  is  on  the  western  coast  in  lat.  7°  4'  N.  It  lias  « 
poor  harbor  and  5Q,UU0  inhabitants.  Candy,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  ofCandy,  is  ^ilualcil  near  the  centre  ot'tlii:  island  aboni 
100  miles  tl  N.  R.  of  Colombo.  Trineomaiet  is  oi>  the  eit^lerit 
coast,  in  lat.  6°  33*  N.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  nbich  is  of  great 
consequence  to  the  British  because  there  is  none  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  IlindooslaD.  Point  de  Guile,  at  the  S.  W.  ciiremily  of 
the  island,  i-  a  fortitied  town  and  ranlis  next  lo  Colombo  in  te- 
■pect  to  trade. 

Population.]  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000.  The 
prevailing  religion  is  Boodhism,  but  the  number  of  native  Pro- 
testants is  aI,out  1 50,000,  and  of  Roman  Catholics  5U,000.  For- 
merly Ihe  number  was  much  greater,  but  of  late  multitudca  Jmve 
relapsed  into  idolatry. 

Jliisnoiis.]  There  are  about  30  mifsioniines  in  the  isIntHl  teat 
out  from  Kii^lanil  and  America  by  different  ruligjous  denoiRiQii- 
tions.  In  Kilt)  the  American  Board  of  CommissioDTfl  com* 
menced  an  establishment  in  the  district  of  JnfTnn,  in  iho  northern 
part  of  the  i^iliind.     In  1830  it  consisted  »f  i'>  cird^iined  miniil<-i* 
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and  a  physician,  who  occupied  two  principal  stations,  Tillipallji 
and  Batticotta,  and  had  under  their  charge  15  fiee  schools*  io 
which  about  7(K)  children  were  instructed  in  thecoimnon  branch- 
es of  education,  and  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

History.]  The  coasts  of  this  island  were  occupied  by  ihe  Por- 
tuguese in  1505,  who  maintained  thfir  superiority  here  diirii^ 
153  year?,  when  they  were  expelled  Uy  the  Dutch,  i*ho  io 
their  turn  were  conquered  by  the  British  in  1796.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  island,  however,  was  in  possession  of  the  king  of 
of  Candy,  a  despotic  monarch,  whose  territories  reached  on  all 
Bides  nearly  to  the  coa!>t,  till  the  year  1815,  when  a  British  army 
of  3,000  men  took  the  capital,  and  annexed  the  whole  kiogdoin 
to  the  British  dominions. 

Islands.]  The  Maldites  are  a  cluster  of  islands  formed  from 
coral,  lying  a  considerable  distance  west  of  Ceylon,  between  Ihe 
equator  and  8®  N.  lat.  and  between  72®  and  74°  E-.  Ion.  They  pro- 
duce cocoa  nuts  and  the  shelU  called  cowrie,but  are  now  little  fre- 
quented on  account  of  the  daigerous  navigation.  The  Laccadixti 
are  cluster  of  low  islands  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Hindoostaa 
between  8**  and  13**  N.  lat. 


FARTHER  INDIA. 

Situation.']  Farther  India  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges  inclndei 
all  the  countries  between  llindooMan  and  China.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Tibet  and  China  ;  E.  by  the  China  sea  ;  S.  by  the  straits 
of  Malacca,  which  separate  it  from  the  island  of  Sumatra ;  and 
VV.  by  the   bay  of  Bengal  and  llindoostan. 

Divisions.]  Farther  India  is  divided  into  1.  the  Birman  empire. 
2.  A<sam.  3.  Malacca.  -1.  ^>iRm.  5.  Cambodia.  6.  Cochin 
China.  7.  Tonquin.  8.  Lao<.  This  part  of  Asia  is  but  imperfectly 
known  to  Europeans,  and  other  names  sometimes  appear  on  the 
maps.  Its  political  condition  is  very  Ouctualing,  and  the  four 
last  countries  are  said  now  to  be  united  in  one  kingdom  called 
the  kingdom  of  Ana  m. 


1.  THE  BIRMAN  EMPIRE. 

Situation.]  The  Birman  empire,  sometimes  called  Ava,  if 
composed  of  the  tour  ancient  kin^^doms  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Aracan 
and  Cas«ay.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Assam,  Tibet  and  China ;  £. 
and  S.  by  Siam  ;  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  Hindoostan. 

Fact  of  the  Country.]  The  northern  part  of  the  country  i^ 
mountainous,  and  the  southern  level.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Irawaddy  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and    running- 
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•outti   tlivittea   info  nDmerous  slreama,  all  of  which   Jifcbarge 
IhetnselveR  Inlo  the  bay  of  Ueugal. 

CtiiiiaU,  Soil  und  ProdaeUoni  |  7'he  rljmato  i«  fnoro  Knluhri 
ods  than  (liMt  of  ItinilooslHii.  Thp  sonthrin  province*  ere  tinrly 
wiilereJ  ao<)  protltKe  luxuriant  cro[Hi  of  rice,  hdU  in  Ihe  ncrlhcrn 
districts  ivhcHl  of  UD  excellent  quality  i^  riiiseit-  All  the  tr(>|il)- 
icnl  fruits  aUo  gruw  here  «ponlaneDU«ly  ;  bat  ihc  moat  fnlujhle 
production  tor  »ii|icirlHiic>n  is  Ihecelcliratprf  l«ak  liml'cr  or  InHittn 
oak,  wliich  is  said  to  be  more  durable,  itml  lo  rebiat  ilie  worms 
hcllertban  any  woo<l  thnt  is  ktiomi,  and  is  noiv  much  used  by 
the  lirilhh  in  Hhip  building. 

Chitf  'foawiJ.)  Vininrrapnora,  Hie  Capitol,  U  on  the  Irawnddy, 
Wil  miles  from  its  motilh.  Il  Was  foimdttd  iti  17R:t,  ami  iu  ISo'o 
the  popalatiou  was  CBlimnted  at  175,000-  .Jpo,  the  former  c»p. 
ilal,  id  four  miles  from  UmmempoorM,  nnd  is  noiv  almost  desi-rl' 
et\.  Ptga,  on  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Inwaddy,  was  formerly 
3  :>plendid  city  and  capital  of  ihe  ancient  kingdom  of  fegv,  but 
Wil*  dpstroyeii  by  the  Jtirmnns,  when  ihcy  cooifuered  thiscomilrj' 
in  1757.  Ratigoou,  the  principal  port  ut  the  Birmim  empire,  and 
liie  only  place  where  Kuropcana  art  allowed  lo  trade,  w  on  uoe 
of  Ihe  outlets  of  Ihe  Irawaddy,  30mile«  from  Hm  mouth.  The  pop- 
ulation M  about  30,000,  and  U  composed  of  persons  from  many 
dilTfrnnl  nations,  -^rriicon,  formerly  ihe  capital  of  a  kingiliim  of 
■  tlie  snme  nume,  which  wo«  ronijupred  hv  Hip  iJirmans  in  178;!,  is 
sidiati'd  near  Ihe  mouth  of  a  river  which  di^char^es  itself  into  the 
b:iy  of  lieneral  in  uliout  30°  N.  lat.  It  hns  a  fine  harbor,  hut  no 
fillips  are  allowed  to  enter  il.  Mergui  is  a  sea|.orl  in  Int.  12^  ]t 
N.  It  ffivea  name  to  a  large  cluster  of  islands  in  the  adjacent  sea, 
called  Ihe  Mergtii  aichipeliigo. 

Population  and  CharaeUr]  The  population  is  estimated  Bt 
17.000,600.  The  birmans  are  entirely  different  in  their  charjic- 
ter  from  the  Oinitoos.  They  are  bold,  active,  fiery,  enterpris- 
ing and  full  of  curiosity.  The  fair  sex  in  this  country  are  ex 
empted  from  that  restraint  and  confinement  which  they  suffer 
generally  in  the  E<i?l.  Yet  ihey  nre  not  respected,  but  are  t<ub- 
jected  to  severe  labor,  and  often  bought  and  sold  almost  as  slaves. 

Relip.on]  The  religion,  as  in  all  the  countries  of  Farther 
India,  is  that  of  Boodh  or  Buddha,  who  is  universally  the  ohject  of 
worship.  He  h  represented  as  a  young;  man  with  a  placid  coun- 
tenance, and  u*.uit!ly  siltin!»  cross-legged  on  a  tbi^3ne.  The  im- 
ages are  in  some  cases  of  the  moat  gigantic  magnitude.  Mona»- 
teri?^.  Ihe  inmates  of  which  devote  themselves  to  celibacy  and 
seclusion  from  the  world,  are  characteristic  of  this  religion. 
The  literature  of  the  Birmans.  like  that  of  the  Hindoos,  is  found- 
ad  almost  entirely  on  their  religion. 

Punii/iinriiit,]  The  mode  of  punishing  crimes  among  (he  Bit- 
nr.w  it  ot'  III,'  mo*t  horrid  kind.  Among  the  modes  of  inAlctiog 
r:i|>ttiil  puuinliniont  are,  beheading,  crucifying,  starving  to  death, 
lippius;  '  jicn  tlie  body,  rawing  it  in  two,  pourii^  red  hot  lead 
dnwu  tlic   l.'iroat,  plunging  into  boiling  oil,  and  roasting  to  death 
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by  a  slow  fire.  The  milder  punishmcnU  are  patting  oat  the 
cyos,  cutting  off  the  longiic,  the  hands,  feet,  ears,  no^e,  &c. 

Government.]  The  government  is  entirely  despotic  ;  the  will 
«r  the  sovercig^n  is  Ihe  supremo  law,  and  is  subject  to  no  check 
ritiicr  iVom  the  aristocracy  or  the  people.  The  admin  is  tratioo, 
Iio\vever,apiio:»r*»  to  be  mild,  and  property  is  respected.  There 
'.ire  a  con^i4lorable  numl)cr  of  conquered  princes,  who  are  ftlloired 
lo  H'tain  the  ititernal  government  oftheir  own  states,  upon  paying 
niililary  service  and  tribute,  anil  residing  a  certain  portion  of  the 
year  al  Um^n erapoora. 

.Inny.]  The  Birmans  are  a  nation  of  soldiers,  yet  no  regular 
army  is  maintained,  except  about  4^000  royal  guardfi,  but  on  an 
emergency  every  village  is  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number 
of^^oldlors.  The  principal  dependence,  however,  is  on  the  war 
bouts,  which  are  built  very  long  and  narrow,  and  each  carriet 
from  50  to  80  armed  men.  Of  these,  the  king,  on  a  short  notice, 
can  command  about  500.  The  Ilirmans  are  frequently  at  war 
with  the  Siamese,  and  have  sometimes  almost  conquered  them. 
The  two  nations  cherish  an  inveterate  enmity  towards  etch 
other. 

2.  ASSAM. 

A<sam  is  a  country  lying  between  Bengal,  Bootan,  Tibet  and 
the  Birman  empire,  and  intersected  by  the  river  Brahmaputra. 
It  is  a  very  fertile  country,  and  produces  gold,  ivory,  pepper, 
silk  and  cotton,  but  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  jealous  of  foreigners,  and  the  country  has  seldom  been 
visited  by  Europeans,  although  some  commerce  is  carried  on  with 
Bengal  by  means  of  the  great  river  Brahmaputra.  Ghergong 
is  the  capital.     The  population  has  been  estimated  at  1,600,000. 


3.  MALACCA. 

Situation.]  Malacca  consists  of  a  large  peninsula,  extending 
from  1°  to  11°  N.  lat.  and  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
on  the  north  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  gulf  of 
Sinm,  S.  by  the  straits  of  Malacca,  which  separate  it  from  the  isl- 
and of  Sumatra  ;  and  VV.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal 

Face  of  the  Country.]  The  country  is  traversed  by  a  chain 
of  very  lofty  mountains,  and  is  covered  with  extensive  forests  and 
marshes,  so  that  it  is  very  diilicult  to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 

Political  Condition.]  Malacca  is  divided  into  10  or  ISsepa- 
nitc  states,  all  of  "which  were  formerly  subject  to  the  king  of 
>Siam,  but  since  the  wars  between  the  Siamese  and  the  Birmans, 
all  the  suutbern  part  of  the  peninsula  has  shaken  off  the  yoke, 
while  the  northern  states  pay  only  a  moderate  tribute. 

Inhabitants]  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  of  the  race  call- 
ed Malays,  who  are  well  known  and  widely  diffused  throughout 
aU  the  Eastern  seas.     They  are  of  a  ferocious  and  restless  dis- 
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poiitioo,  strongly  altached  to  a  seafaring  life,  ami  fonJ  of  wiir, 
plunder  and  denjiernte  enterprises-  The  love  of  piracy  is  Jecply 
rooled  in  their  nalarej  Ihey  often  attack  Enrniiean  ahip«,  an^i 
murder  all  the  cretv.  The  infaabitantfl  of  the  inlirior  nrp  n  tuca 
of  negro  itarageg,  who  subaist  entirety  by  hunling,  anti  are  fi-c- 
quently  cng;af|>ed  in  war  nilli  ench  other. 

Rynniag  amok.]  The  Malays  carry  the  point  of  bonnr  to  the 
mnnt  romnntic  excess:  evpry  thini;  which  they  can  cotislnie  inlo 
an  in^iill  drives  tbena  lo  a  fnry  bordpring  on  di'^pcralioD.  An  nc- 
cumulation  of  siicli  treatmenl  im)iel8  (hem  al  Insi  t<i  tlio<!e  dpede 
of  frenzy,  nbicb  are  knuwo  by  the  name  of  rmming  amok.  Tbi- 
Malay  who  has  rewlved  upoo  this  step,  begins  by  talking  a  large 
dose  of  his  favoritf^  opium,  till  he  is  half  intoxicated  ;  he  thi'n 
thron-s  loose  his  long  black  hair,  draivs  bis  dcHclly  cme,  urtd 
rushes  into  tbe  streets,  cryiog  "kill,  kiU;^'  and  io  fact  kills  every 
one  tbat  encounters  him  in  his  furious  career. 

Language]  The  Malay  language  i»  dislingiiisbed  above  nil 
others  in  the  east  for  itc  smoothness  and  soflnff's,  iu  wbicb  re- 
spect it  has  been  compared  to  the  Italian,  tt  bas  become  a  sort 
of  current  and  univer«Bl  lann^age  over  all  the  ^ea  coasts  of  East- 
ern Asia.  This  diatinclion  it  has  attained  in  ceoscquence  of  the 
ertensive  traffic  which  the  Malays  carry  on  throughout  all  these 
countries. 

Chirf  Totans]  Malacca,  situated  on  the  straits  of  the  same 
name,  formerly  belonged  (u  the  Portuguese,  and  was  the  cenli* 
of  their  trade  in  these  seas.  In  IG40  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  in  1795  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  F.aglish.  Since  the  forma- 
tionof  the  settlement  at  Pulo  Penang  or  Prince  of  Wales^  island, 
however,  Malacca  has  been  almost  deserted.  Pulo  Pentmg  is  an 
island  btflonging  to  the  BritiEh,  in  lat.  5°  25'  N.  lying  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malay  peniasula  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  a  nar- 
row strait  about  two  miles  broad,  which  forms  the  harbor,  and 
affords  excellent  anchorage  for  (he  largest  ships.  A  settlement 
was  begun  in  1786,  and  has  since  rapidly  increased.  The  com- 
merce is  now  extensive,  and  the  population  is  composed  of  a  great 
Tariety  of  nations. 

4.  SUM. 

Situation.']  Siam  is  bounded  N.  by  China ;  E.  by  Laos,  Cochio- 
China,  and  Cambodia;  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Siam  and  the  peniniala 
of  Malacca  ;  and  W.  by  the  Birmao  empire. 

Face  of  the  Cauntry]  Siam  consis[salmr>.st  exclu-ivdy  of  the 
valley  of  the  Menam,  a  great  river  which  ri'cs  in  Tibet  and  run- 
ning south  tbrnufrh  the  whole  length  of  the  kinL^Hum,  discharges 
itselfinto  the  gulf  of  Slam.  The  land  on  the  bunks  of  (he  river 
is  perfectly  level  and  fertile,  but  at  a  little  di'^t.-ince  on  each  side 
it  rises  into  mountains,  which  separate  Siam  from  the  Cirman  em- 
pire on  the  west,  and  the  countries  composing  the  new  kingdom 
of  Anam  on  the  east- 
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Snil  anil  Productions,]  A  lar^e  portion  of  the  valley  ia  inun- 
dated during  a  part  of  the  year  b}-  the  overnowini^of  the  MeDam, 
which  everytvhore  fertilizei*  the  soil  and  en.ibles  it  to  produce 
ample  crops  of  rice,  the  only  strain  of  the  country  and  the  princi- 
pal food  of  the  inhabitiints.  The  sus^ar  cane,  the  cocoa-nut,  the 
pine-apple,  the  tamarind  and  the  b.anana  are  al«o  very  plentiful 
in  Siam.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  which  abound 
with  wild  animals,  particularly  the  elephant.  This  animal  al- 
ways accompanies  the  armv  and  the  king  on  public  occasions, 
and  to  ride  it  with  skill  is  considered  one  of  the  higfhest  accom- 
plishments of  the  prince  or  noble  The  forests  and  marshes  are 
also  frequented  by  the  rhinocerus,  a  dangerous  animal  when  en- 
raged and  difficult  to  overcome,  his  skin  being  so  hard  that  amu»- 
ket  biiM  cannot  penetrate  it.  The  most  numerous  and  dangerous, 
however,  of  all  wild  animals  is  the  tiger,  particularly  the  royal 
tiger,  the  very  fierceness  of  whose  a^tpect  is  sufficient  to  appal 
the  most  courageous. 

Chi"/  Town.]  5zam,  the  capital,  is  on  a  low  island  in  the  river 
Monam  about  50  or  60  miles  trom  its  mouth.  The  surrounding 
country  is  very  flat  and  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals  through 
which  the  people  are  continually  passing  in  boats.  Some  of  the 
boats  are  covered  like  houses,  and  the  families  which  inhabit  them 
continually  reside  on  the  water,  as  in  China. 

Population^  (S*c.]  The  population  is  estimated  at  4,000,000.  In 
their  religion,  literature,  gnvprnment,  state  of  the  armj',  cmelty 
of  punishments,  and  general  character,  the  Siamese  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Birmans. 

Customs.]  Among  the  customs  of  the  Siamese  is  the  decision 
of  nil  difficult  casps  in  their  courts  of  justice  by  ordeal.  The 
usu;il  trial  is  by  causing  the  accused  to  walk  over  red  hot  iron  or 
burning  coals,  tvhich  operation  it  is  supposed  the  innocent  will 
be  able  to  perform  perfectly  unhurt.  Another  ordeal  is  by  water, 
in  which  '^oth  parties  are  immersed,  and  he  who  remains  longest 
beneath  is  declared  innocent.  Pills  that  provoke  vomiting  are 
also  employed  :  they  are  administered  to  both  parties,  and  be  on 
whom  they  first  take  efTcct  is  adjudged  guilty.  The  most  peril- 
0M4  test  of  all  is  that  of  throwing  the  accused  to  tigers,  which  an- 
imal-', it  is  supposed,  will  make  the  proper  distinction  between 
the  innocent  and  guilty. 


6.  CAMBODIA. 

Cambodia  is  bounded  N.  by  Laos  and  Cochin-China  ;  E.  and  S. 
E.  by  the  China  sea  ;  S.  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  W.  by  the 
kingdon^  of  Siam.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cambodia  river,  which 
runs  from  north  to  south  through  the  whole  length  of  the  coun- 
try, and  discharges  itself  by  many  mouths  into  the  sea.  The  soil 
on  the  river  is  fertile,  producing  rice  in  abundance.  The  moun- 
tains, which  rise  on  each  side  of  the  river  at  a  short  distance  from 
its  banks,  yield  gold  and  many  precious  stones ;  the  forests  abound 
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-  w!th  wiM  nnimala,  nmon^  which  are  flephants,  lioti'i  nml  tiger*. 

l^e  inhnhitanu,  eslimnte'Jal  1,000,000  in  nuinber,bave  very  lUlle 

intercoime  wilh  other  nntions,  nnd  there  are  few  eastern  coun- 

-    "tries  nrilh  which  Guropcan*  are  less  acqusinleil.     II  |>robabty  has 

~-  twen  conqiirretl  hy  tfic  king  of  CoRbiD-Chinn,  and  forma  pari  of 

k  the  new  kinfilom  of  Annm.     Camboilia,  the  cajiilal,  is  an  incoD- 

*    tiilerabte   place    on  the    river  Cnmbixlia,  about    150  milei  from 

the  sea. 

6.  COCHIN-CHmA. 

Situation.]  Cochin-Cbina  is  bouaded  Ff.  by  Tonqnio  ;  E.  by 
the  China  sea  ;  S.  by  Cnmliodia  ;  and  W.  by  Laos.  It  exteads 
opnards  of  400  miles  alonfr  the  coast. 

Face  i>f  the  Countri/.]  Cochin-China  consists  of  a  long  narroiT 
plain,  included  between  the  xea-coasl  and  a  chain  of  moiintaint 
Tunning  parallel  to,  and  often  approacbin}:  within  a  short  distance 
of  it.  This  plain  is  of  most  cTuberanl  fertility,  yielding  abun- 
dantly all  the  tropical  (>roductions,  but  more  particularly  rice 
and  sugar. 

Ilisionj.]  Within  the  last  50  years,  extensive  revolution*  hSTe 
lahen  place  in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  king  of  Cocbiu-China  n 
*  '  laii]  to  have  conquered  Cnmhodia,  Laos  and  Tonquin,  and  hia  do- 
minions are  now  known  liy  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Anam. 
All  ihcsp  lerrilones  were  once  included  in  Ibe  Chinese  empire, 
from  which  they  were  severed  towards  the  end  of  the  I4th  cen- 
tury. 

Population  and  Character.']  The  population  of  the  kingdom 
of  Anatn  is  estimated  at  18,000,000.  In  their  extennil  forms  ot" 
behavior  the  inhabitants  rcfemble  the  Chinese,  hut  in  other  re- 
■pects  they  are  a  very  different  people-  They  are  open,  famil- 
iar, always  gay  and  talkative,  while  the  Chinp^f  are  giave,  and 
reserved.  They  are  the  most  courteous  and  affable  of  all  ifie 
Eastern  nation",  and  treat  Europeans  with  the  greatest  kindoeBS, 
while  the  Chinese,  naturally  abhor  them. 

Govemmeni.]  The  government  is  despotic.  The  late  sove- 
reign, who  died  in  18Z0,  is  described  as  nlmo^I  a  second  Peter  the 
Great.  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  he  raised  his  navy  from  u 
single  vessel  to  1,200  of  various  descriptions.  He  was  equally 
active  in  improving  the  army,  which  amounts  now  to  113,000 
men,  of  whom  upwards  of  40,000  arc  disciplined  after  the  Enro- 
pean  sisteni-  He  did  much  also  in  bniMing  bridges,  facilitating 
all  kinds  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  promoting  agriculture. 
His  successor  appears  to  be  of  the  same  spirit. 

Ciiinmcrce.]  The  coast  abounds  with  tino  harbors,  the  iwu 
nrincipal  of  which  are  in  the  hay  of  Turon  aniier  bit.  16°  T  y. 
The  trade  is  principally  wilh  China,  to  which  are  exported  a  Vatl 
quantity  of  sugar  and  several  other  articles.  Amont;  Europtian 
nations  the  favor  of  government  is  principally  confined  to  the 
French,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  m>»iQDari«i- 
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7.  LAOS. 


Laos  is  bounded  N.  by  China ;  E.  by  Tonquin  ;  S.  by  Cambodia  i 
and  W.  by  Siam  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ikr^e  river  Cambodia, 
^vhich  is  here  called  the  Mecon  or  Menan-kong.  There  are  few 
•countrios  in  the  world  respecting  which  we  have  so  little  accD- 
ra^o  i'y'brnoation.  The  accounts  which  have  been  published  con- 
tradict each  other  even  in  the  most  important  particulars,  some 
vcccnt  writers  denying  th^t  there  .is  any  large  river  in  the  coontrj 
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Tonquin  is  bounded  N.  by  China ;  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Tonquin ; 
S.  '^v  Cochin-China  ;  and  W.  by  Laos ;  It  is  separated  from 
China  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  mountains,  w  hich  are  covered 
u'ith  vast  forests,  and  filled  with  elephants,  tigers  and  other  wild 
animals,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  is  beautifully  variegated 
with  fertile  hills  and  valleys,  and  intersected  by  a  great  number  of 
rivers.  It  forms  now  an  integral  part  of  the  nejv  kingdom  of 
Anam. 


CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

Situation  and  Extent]  The  Chinese  empire  is  that  immense 
triangular  country  lying  between  the  Altay  mountains  on  the 
jnorth,  and  the  Himmaleh  mountains  on  the  south  ;  and  between 
Independent  Tartary  on  the  west,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  and  sea 
of  Japan  on  the  east.  It  is  bounded  by  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  N. 
iind  by  Hindoostan  and  Farther  India  on  the  S.  In  extent  of  ter- 
ritory it  is  the  second,  and  in  population  the  first  empire  on  the 
globe.  The  number  of  square  miles  is  estimated  by  Hassel  at 
il,320,0(J0. 

Divisions.]  This  empire  consists  of  China  proper,  Tibet, 
Corea,  and  several  other  countries  which  go  under  the  general 
name  of  Chinese  Tarlary. 

CHINA  PROPER. 

Situation  and  Extent.]  China  is  bounded  N.  by  Chinese  Tar* 
.ary,  from  which  it  is  Acparatcd  by  a  great  artificial  wallranning 
«>Iung  the  whole  frontier,  a  distance  of  K500  miles;  £.  by  the 
Yellow  sea  and  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  S.  E.  by  the  China  lea :  S.  by 
Farther  India;  and  \V.  by  Tibet.  It  extends  from  20**  to  41* 
N.  hit.  and  irom  98°  to  122°  E.  Ion.  The  area  is  vaguely  com- 
FUted  at  1.3'J0,OtK)  square  miles. 
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D'lii'ioni.]  Chini)  is  diviiied  into  15  proviocefi,  as  follona - 
i.  Pccliele.  2.  lihnntung.  3.  Kianf^iiHu.  4.  Tchekiang.  b- 
Foclien.  G.  Cnnioo.  7.  Kiangsee.  8.  Iloniin.  9.  Shan*ee 
10.  Sbensee-  II.  Sechueo.  IS.  Mouquang.  13.  Koeiichoo. 
14.  QuaDg«ee.     15.  Yunnan. 

Fact  of  the  Coowry.]  The  sarrace  apfiears  lo  be  agre«nbly 
fferailied  with  hills  ami  vallies,  pinins  and  mountains.  Otip 
chniti  of  tDDuntain!!,  Funiriag  from  ivesl  to  east,  tliroi^b  tbc 
southern  provinces,  ^eenn  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  Himinalelt 
range.  In  npproHcliing  the  Ma,  il  turns  lo  the  north-east,  and 
lerniinatej  on  the  eoast  a  tittle  lo  the  sonlh  ef  the  great  rifcr 
Yang-tse-kiang.  The  north  of  China  is  also  intenected  by  sev- 
eral cbftins  of  mountains,  but  their  directiOH  is  unknown,  as  that 
part  of  Ibe  country  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans. 

Riven']  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hoang-ho  qt  ¥eUo» 
river  and  the  Yang-ise-kiang,  iiath  of  which  rise  in  the  unknown 
regions  of  central  Asia,  and  aAer  pursuing  an  easterly  coume 
through  tb4>  whole  breadth  af  China  discharge  tbenMelres  into 
the  sen  between  the  parallels  «f  32°  and  34"  N.  InK  lA  onfi 
part  ofit?  course  the  Haung-bo  mnlces  a  great  bend  to  the  north 
and  passes  beyond  Ibe  great  wait,  but  nflcrwards  retunia  to  ttK^ 
■outh  and  then  resumes  its  original  easterly  direction.  'Tlic 
Yang-lse-kiang  makes  ii  similar  bend  lo  the  smiih.  Beside* 
these  rivers  and  their  tributaries  there  are  two  other  coQsJdcra' 
ble  streams  ;  the  Peiho  in  the  north,  which  ri^es  in  Tarfary  and 
after  passing  by  Pekin,  falls  into  the  Yellow  xea  ;  and  the  Can- 
ton river  in  the  south,  which,  after  a  course  of  nearly  700  milei, 
falls  into  the  China  sea  near  Canton. 

Clinuilt-]  The  cliroale  is  very  different  in  ditfcrent  parts  of 
the  country.  The  beat  in  the  southern  provinceB  is  greater 
than  in  Bengal,  while  in  Pekio,  near  the  northern  frontier,  snow 
lies  on  the  ground  for  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the  climate 
ii  colder  than  nnder  the  same  latitude  in  Europe. 

Produetiont]  Oiving  to  the  variety  of  climale,  Cbioa,  in  its 
different  part^,  is  capably  of  producing  all  the  fruits  both  of  the 
torrid  and  temperate  zones.  The  principal  cultivated  produc- 
tion is  rice,  which  is  the  general  food  of  the  people.  In  Ibe 
BOrthem  provinces,  however,  where  the  severity  of  the  climate 
prevents  the  cultivation  office,  its  place  is  supplied  by  wfaeni, 
barley,  and  other  European  grdins.  Next  in  hnportance  lo 
rice  is  the  tea-plant,  of  which  vast  plantations  are  found  in  the 
provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  In  the  eoulhem 
provinces  also  large  tracts  are  covered  with  ihe  while  mulberry, 
for  the  productions  of  silk,  which  has  long  been  one  of  Ihe  sta- 
ples of  the  empire.  The  forests  produce  the  camphor  tree, 
from  the  roots  of  which  camphor  is  obtained  by  distillation;  the 
tallow  tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which  a  green  wat  is  procared 
and  made  into  candles ;  and  the  paper  mulberry  tree,  from 
the  bark  of  which  a  species  of  paper  and  cloth  is  made. 

JJgrieuiture.]  Agriculture  is  prosecuted  with  moch  care,  yel 
ib  point  of  science  and  skill,  it  can  bear  no  companion  Mith  lh« 
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highly  improved  husbandry  of  Europe.  There  are  no  large 
farms,  few  families  cultivating  more  than  is  necessary  for  their 
own  subsistence  ;  there  is  no  rotation  of  crops ;  the  plough  is  a 
wretched  instrument ;  and  in  many  places  the  spade  and  the  hoe 
are  the  chief  means  of  cultivation.  The  most  remarkable  cir* 
curostancc  in  Chinese  agriculture  is  the  care  taken  to  bri»g  ere- 
ry  spot  under  cultivation  ;  even  steep  hills  and  mountains  being 
converted  into  terraces,  one  above  another,  each  supported  by 
a  mound  of  stone,  while  reservoirs  are  made  at  the  top,  in  whicli 
rain  is  collected,  and  conveyed  down  the  sides  to  water  the 
plants.  Great  pains  are  also  taken  to  collect  manure  ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  old  men,  women  and  children  are  con- 
stantly seen,  with  a  basket  in  one  hand  and  a  small  rake  in  the 
other,  collecting  from  the  roads  and  canals  every  particle  of 
dlth. 

Minerals.]  The  larpre  peninsula  which  juts  into  the  Yellow 
sea  in  the  province  of  IShantung  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation,  which  supply  the  greater  part  of 
China  with  fuel.  Copper  abounds  in  the  southwestern  provinces. 
The  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  be  copious,  but  these 
metals  have  for  centurios  been  continually  imported  from  Eu- 
rope. 

Chief  Towns.]  Ftkin^  the  capital,  and  residence  of  the  em- 
peror, is  situated  near  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  kingdom,  within 
50  miles  of  the  great  wall.  Like  most  other  Chinese  cities  it  if 
regularly  laid  out.  A  street  four  miles  long  and  120  feet  broad 
reaches  from  one  gate  to  the  other,  and  is  crossed  by  another  of 
similar  length  and  breadth.  The  other  streets  are  narrow,  and 
many  of  them  can  only  be  considered  as  lanes.  They  are  all 
unpaved,  and  covered  with  sand  and  dust ;  but  they  are  kept 
very  clean  and  frequently  watered.  The  principal  streets  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  rows  of  shops,  which  are  painted,  gilded, 
und  adorned  with  much  m:ii:;'nificence.  Blue  and  green  miied 
with  gold  are  the  prevailing  colors  upon  the  walls.  The  reg- 
ular form  of  the  streets,  the  tlat  roofs  and  the  various  signs  with 
which  they  are  decorated,  give  Pekin  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  cncani|>ment.  The  streets  are  peculiarly  crowd- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  number  of  trades  that  are  carried  on 
in  the  open  air.  The  nunierou<»  moveable  workshops  of  tinken 
ami  barbers,  cobblers  and  blacksmiths ;  the  tents  and  booths 
where  tea,  fruit,  rice  and  other  eatabled  arc  exposed  to  sale; 
the  troops  of  dromedaries  laden  with  coals  from  Tartary,  and 
the  hand-carts  stuffed  with  vegetables  leave  only  a  small  space 
unoccupied. 

Pekin,  according  fo  Chinese  ideas,  is  strongly  fortified.  It  is 
surrounded  with  walU  about  ?^0  feet  high  and  26  feet  thick  nt 
their  base,  wiili  square  towers  pl.iced  at  every  interval  of  70 
yards.  The  imperial  palace  is  an  ioclosure  within  the  citv 
tormed  by  what  is  called  the  Yellow  wall.  The  space  incloded 
within  it,  al>out  a  mile  long  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  is 
Urti!i:'ial!y  Ibrriied  into  an  imitntion  of  rudo  and  romantic  nalnr** 
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The  palace  without  tbe  ctl;  presents  ihe  saine^cene  on  a  mach 
Inore  i^irtendcd  acaIu,  (he  grounili  here  covering'  an  area  of  tUO 
kqunre  milct.  The  pofjulatloii  ol  Pekiu  la  eslimiited  al  3,(>00,OU0. 
Lon.  1  Iti'  28'  E.  Ut-  3a"  65'  N. 

Aonfait  is  advantageou'ly  slluiited  for  trade  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  greal  nver  Yanf-lse-kiaDg  near  its  mouth.  It  wa?  formerly 
the  capital  of  Ihe  empire,  butsince  (he  removal  of  the  seal  of 
j;overnment  to  Pekin  it  ha»  much  dcclineil.  The  city  is  stitl 
diaiii^unhed,  however^  for  its  maaufMCtures  and  commerce.  Its 
principal  nrnnmenls  are  the  gateway?,  which  are  very  lofiy  and 
aptenilid  ;  and  the  porcelain  lower,  ivhich  ii  of  un  oclagttnal  form, 

9  stories  high,  nn't  mounted  hy  884  stepi.  Tbe  poputaiioa  b 
Citimated  at  betiteeo  I  and  2,(XX),CHX). 

Camon  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  empire, 
near  the  mouth  nf  a  river  of  the  same  name,  The  river  for 
four  or  five  miles  if  coveted  with  inniimeralde  boats,  containing 
whole  families  that  have  no  other  residence  and  seltlom  visit  tbe 
land.  They  are  ranged  in  parallel  raws,  ivilh  a  narrow  interral 
between  each  tioe  to  admit  the  passage  of  otlipr  vesselc.  The 
eily  19  a  place  of  Yery  great  irade,  and  the  only  port  of  Ihe 
tohale  Chinete  dominions  which  ia  open  lo  Ciiropeam.  Vast 
quantitiei)  of  merchandize  are  conliniiallv  exported  and  imported 
by  the  Chinese  themselfes,  in  the  traffic  with  rarions  enstera 
nations,  and  ii  ttv  exien'ive  commTcial  intercourse  is  now  cnr- 
rietl  on  by  Buropeans,  especially  the  British.  The  population  ia 
variously  estimated  from  1,500,000  to  3.000,000. 

Canali  and  Roadi.]  No  nation  can  produce  a  pnmllel  to  the 
great  canal,  which  runs  ia  a  continuous  line  from  Pekin  for  BOO 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  meet)  the  Vang-tse-kjang' 
a  little  below  Nankin.  By  means  of  the  Yang-l<e-kiang  nnS 
one  of  its  triliularies  frntn  the  ^toulh,  the  narigitinn  is  contin- 
ued to  the  Ironlier  of  (he  province  of  Canton.  It  is  here  inter- 
rupted by  a  range  of  mountains  which  runs  across  China,  and 
trhich  must  be  passed  by  laml,  but  on  the  opposite  tide  of 
the  range  travellers  embark  on  anotfaer  river,  nhich  falls  into 
the  sea  near  Canton  :  so  that  between  (hat  ctly  and  Pekin,  a  dis* 
tmce  of  l,(nX)  miles,  Ihe  water  communicalion  is  uninterrupted^ 
except  by  a  lanrf  journey  of  n  single  day.  Smaller  canals,  con- 
nectintr  ihe  rivers  and  lari^er  canals  with  each  other  arc  said  lobe 
almost  innumerable.  Ttii' great  roads  and  bridges  of  China  ar* 
likewise  very  utagiiiliccnL 

GnatTinU.]'  'I'he  most  stupendous  of  nil  the  public  works  of 
the  Chinese  is  the  great  whII.  This  mighty  rampart  runs  along 
the  whole  norlhem  and  part  of  Ihe  western  frontier,  and  is  cap* 
ried  over  rivers  upon  arches,  over  plains,  Tallies  and  mountains, 
through  a  •li^tancc  of  1,000  miles,  tl  is  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
usuilly  26  feel  high  and  so  thick  ihal  G  horsemen  can  ride  abreast 
on  the  top.  It  is  provided  with  towers  at  ever]'  little  interval, 
and  was  designed  as  a  burner  against  (he  incursions  of  the 
Tarr.irs.     The  period  uf  i(s  erection  is  variomty  atated  from  600 

10  SOUO  years  ago,  - 
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Fofiuljtioii.]  Tliu  iropulalion  of  Oiiim  htm  been  a  subject  C\ 
much  fipcciiliilinn.  The  number  of  333,00U,0UO,  which  naM 
H'wea  by  R  tiiHDdnrin  to  Lor<l  Mac»rtn«y,  an  founded  on  official 
iliitii,  Accim  nbiinilnncil  on  nil  hanils  as  iia  einply  vannl.  Geoj- 
ri|iher<i  now  )^iierally  place  it  somcwhi-rc  alioiit  1  i>0,000,OUO. 
This  umonnl,  compared  with  the  ilimcnsjona  ofC'hiuii,  does  oot 
mucli  exceed  the  proportion  of  lOO  to  the  ?<{i]:ire  mile,  no  Teiy 
ciintonlinHry  d<?nsit_Vi  nhen  compared  lo  districia  and  even 
kinj^rlnms  iu  Europe  ;  yet  prabably  no  olh«r  continuous  extent  of 
land  throti^hoTtt  the  ^lobe  contain!)  so  great  a  population.  Cer- 
tainly no  number  nearly  so  great  ia  any  where  united  under  one 
government. 

Gntermnrnt.}  'I'tic  goremment  is  an  absolute  dsspotisot,  but 
is  ndaiini'tlered  ivitb  much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit.  Tlie  em- 
peror regards  himself  as  the  futher  of  bis  people,  and  watches 
over  their  welfare  with  unremilljii)r  caro  and   anxiety.      AH  the 

f'Ublic  proclamnljons  and  reports  are  tilled  wilh  this  BeHtimenl. 
le  is  represented  as  inccisanlly  employed  in  deTi^ing  the  means 
of  promoting'  Ibe  huiipincss  of  tlic  people,  and  in  times  of  sufier- 
ing,  as  mourning  over  them  with  the  dcepc»t  sorrow.  That  Ibis 
is  the  real  spirit  of  the  government,  appears  fr«m  the  vast  and 
useful  public  works  which  bare  been  exccnted,  and  the  immense 
population  which  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity! 
Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  China  may  be  eiven  as  the  example  of 
a  despotism  administered  in  the  best  po^^ible  manner. 

.'hmy  and  Rtvenat.]  The  army  is  estimated  at  810,000  men, 
uf  whom  3I0,UUO  are  cavalry  and  600,0U<>  infaHtiy.  The  reve- 
nue is  reckoned  by  Barrow  at  £00,000,000. 

Mandarint-]  The  officers  of  government  are  called  Maiulfr 
rins,  and  are  divided  into  nine  orders,  the  lowest  of  which  arc 
entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  others  are  gover- 
noni  of  cities,  and  the  highest  cla.s^  are  gnvernon  of  provinces 
or  viceroys.  Each  mandarin  exercises  over  those  placed  under 
him  an  absolute  amhorily.  Great  precaution  is  taken  against 
the  abuse  «f  power.  No  mandarin  can  hold  on  office  in  hii 
native  city  or  province.  Care  is  taken  thai  do  one  be  connected 
in  office  with  his  father,  brother,  or  other  near  relation,  and  that 
he  do  not  remain  lor^  in  any  one  place.  From  time  In  time 
also  a  species  of  official  spies  proceed  incognito  through  tbe 
provinces  to  collect  the  reports  of  tbe   people   respecting   their 

Liierature  and  Kdueation-I  The  Chinese  are  a  reading  people, 
and  novels,  tales,  books  of  proverbs  and  other  light  publicalioni 
are  daily  issuing  from  the  pre.><K.  Standard  works  on  history, 
law  and  philosophy  are  al:<o  compiled  under  tbe  directioa  of  the 
.sovereign.  Education  rs  earcfully  attended  to,  ever;  town  ami 
village  having  its  school.'  The  highest  rewards  and  honor*  u« 
bestowed  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  proRciency  in  letra- 
ing  being  made  the  sole  lest  of  admissioo  to  all  offices  in  the 
itute  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.     An  annual  ezuaioatioa  v 
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-held  wheD  every  cnmlidnle,  accoriiing  lo  Ihc  measure  of  learn- 
ing which  he  has  dUplajed,  \a  prumoled  lo  ■  corrcsp Dueling  pluci- 
in  the  ^oremmenl. 

Language]  The  itrillea  languagie  of  the  Chinese  is  in  xoine 
measure  hieroglypbical,  iind  lo  xUain  n  knowledge  of  it  nm 
formerly  deemed  th«  labor  of  life.  Travellers  represenW  [hat 
each  word  had  a  Keparaie  character,  and  that  ihese  cliiractera 
had  no  connexion  with  each  other.  Recent  investigation,  how- 
e?er,  has  proved-thnt  the  Iangiiiip;e  is  of  a  regular  and  sysleniBtijR 
formulion,  and  scarcely  more  difficult  of  acquiailioo  tiinii  Ibe 
Greek  or  even  the  Latin.  It  has  been  discovered  ihal  llie  lyim- 
ber  of  elemenlary  chamcters  is  only  214,  by  llie  varioia  combi- 
nntioD  of  which  all  th*"  word*  in  the  langUHge  are  formed. 
.  Each  clement  has  n  dittinci  meaning  by  itself,  and  when  livo  ur 
more  are  imiled.  Ihe  meaning  of  the  compound  partakes  of  that 
of  the  several  elements  of  which  il  is  composed.  Thus  the  two 
elemenlary  characters  signify ing_/£rt  and  wood  wlieo  united  form 
the  Chinese  word  for  turn,  nnd  the  repetition  of  the  cfaaracicr 
for  wood  forms  a  compound  denoling/or«/.  A  dirtlMniry  of  the 
language  has  recently  been  formed  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  which 
lhei>e  characters  areiHed  like  letters,  as  heads,  under  which  lh« 
different  ^ords  are  Arranged.  With  respect  to  Ihe  pronunciiv 
tion,  the  first  thing  which  «trikes  us  ia  that  all  the  words  are 
moTio-^Tllahlp!!,  that  Ihe  inilml  sounds  ure  all  con^ouanls,  and 
the  final  all  vowels,  liquids  or  nasals. 

Prijaing.\  The  art  of  printing  whs  known  and  practised  in 
China  for  a  long  period  prior  to  its  discovery  in  Europe.  It  is 
not  performed,  however,  with  moveable  types,  but  with  Mocks 
of  wood,  to  which  the  impression  is  transfered  from  the  writings 
and  the  word  then  cut  out.  They  are  not  unacquainted,  how.r 
ever,  wllh  the  use  of  moveable  types,  which  are  lometimea 
used  for  the  purpose  of  altering  their  compositions,  and  Mr, 
Morrison  has  employed  them  ezcltisively  in  printing  his  dk* 
tionary- 

Sn<nc«.]  In  most  of  the  sciences  the  Chinese  seem  t 
hind  even  the  Hindoos.  Medicine  remains  still  in  a  t 
empirical  slate.  Surgery  is  in  the  bands  of  the  bat 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  they  possess  merely  what  is 
for  the  common  business  of  life.  Astronomy  is  collivaled  M 
good  deal  of  attention,  as  the  keeping  of  the  calendar,  and  the 
calculation  of  eclipses  are  made  important  afiairs  of  stsle.  This 
department,  however,  has  never  been  managed  by  native  Chi- 
nese, and  for  several  centuries  has  been  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  Ihe  Jesuists  who  have  been  allowed  to  reside  at  Pekin. 

Fine  .Irii.]  The  fine  arts  cannot  be  considered  as  in  a  flour- 
ishiug  stale.  The  public  buildings  throughout  the  empire  trt 
constructed  almost  colely  with  a  view  to  utility.  The  only 
editiccs  in  which  ornament  is  studied  are  Ihe  pagodas,  which  are 
found  in  almost  every  village,  but  are  not  remarkable  forcorreot 
taste.  The  porcelain  tower  at  Nankin  holds  an  undisputed  pre- 
i^mineace ;  but  this,  polished  ov*r  like  cbiaa  ware,  utd  witb 
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bells  at  every  corner,  which  jin<|;1e  with  the  wind,  can  tcarcelj 
be  considered  as  any  things  bnt  a  huge  toy.  The  paintings  of 
the  Chinese  are  distinguished  for  rich  coloring  and  close  imita- 
tion of  nature,  but  the  design  is  poor,  and  they  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  perspective.  The  drama  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment, and  Pekin  alone  is  supposed  to  contain  a  hundred  compan- 
ies of  players.  These,  however,  do  not  perform  on  pubhc 
theatres,  but  are  hired  by  individuals  to  enliven  the  scene  of 
domestic  festivity,  and  their  exhibitions  are  of  the  most  gio« 
tesque  and  ridiculous  nature. 

Heligion.]  There  is  no  established  religion  connected  with  the 
stale.  The  rulers  have  even  been  accused  of  atheism,  but  with- 
out foundation.  China  has  no  congregational  worship,  the  gor- 
ernment  •'tudiou.slv  avoiding  and  prohibiting  every  thing  by  which 
men  can  be  assembled  together.  The  system  ainiost  exclusively 
professed  is  that  of  Fo,  a  modification  of  the  religion  of  Boodh, 
which  is  almost  universally  prevalent  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  i»  dis- 
tinguished here,  as  el:<e where,  by  numerous  images  of  departed 
worthies,  some  of  gigantic  size  ;  by  prucessions,  bells,  beads,  and 
tapers,  forming  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Catholic  rites.  The 
Christian  religion  has  been  introduced  by  the  Jesuists,  who  at 
one  time  l>oasted  of  300,000  converts,  but  their  career  has  been 
stopped  by  that  hostility  to  change  which  is  so  deeply  fixed  in 
the  ruling  powers. 

Manners  and  Customs.]  The  excessive  populousness  of  this 
country  has  given  rise  to  the  cruel  custom  of  exposing  infants 
Every  morning  persons  are  employed  to  go  through  the  streets 
of  Pe.kin  to  collect  the  infants  thus  abandoned  by  their  parent!, 
and  the  number  exposed  in  that  city  alone  is  supposed  to  amouai 
to  9,000  annually.  In  the  provinces  the  practice  is  less  common- 
I'he  childrtio  exposed  are  chiefiv  females. — A  custom  pvevaib  of 
binding  the  feet  of  female  children  in  tight  bandages  till  they 
cease  to  grow,  a  small  foot  being  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  a 
Chinese  beaut}'.  The  foot  of  a  full  sized  woman  is  not  more  than 
SIX  inches  long.  Various  stories  are  related  concerning  the  de- 
sign of  this  singular  custom,  but  whatever  may  have  been  its 
ori;j:in,  it  i>  certain  that  the  Chinese  ladies  experience  very  con- 
si  lerable  inconvenience  fiom  it  in  moving  from  place  to  place. 
The  most  prudent  observe  the  caution  of  keeping  close  to  the 
w:tli,  anil  re^i.ng  against  it.  Where  this  prop  lails,  they  can  walk 
oiiiy  uith  a  timid  an<l  tottering  step,  and  with  the  hazard  of  bein^ 
frequt^nily  overturned,  when  the  replacing  themselves  in  ao 
vr  -ct  position  is  no  easy  task;  nor  do  their  lords  ever  deigo  to 
aO'oid  the  smallest  assi!>t.uice. 

It  i^  not  allowed  to  bnr>  the  dead  in  towns,  bnt  the  sepulchrrs 
are  commonly  on  barren  hills  and  mountains.  Mourners  clothe 
thfm<-lves  in  white.  The  condition  of  the  female  sex  is  ver? 
do^ria'led.  Tht^y  are  excluded  fiom  society  and  seem  generally 
tu  i>c  held  in  very  low  estimation.  Traveller^  have  occasionaiiv 
ob''erved  them  yoked  in  the  { lough  along  with  an  asS|  a|id  bev- 
ing  tUe  chief  part  of  the  labor. 
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Characttr.}  Tbe  Cbin'>«e  h»ve  »  smpoth  and  polUhed  ester- 
ior,  and  are  of  a  mild,  aOable  and  quiet  disposilion-  Oibcr  good 
qualities  are  steady  and  unreiuitting  induMry  ;  unexaoipled  \>er- 
severanee  in  all  iheir  parsuils ;  eiaclneM  and  punctuality  Id  basi> 
nesa  ;  uobounded  Teneration  fur  parents  and  anceslorB,  and  a 
general  good  hutnorand  courtesy  ormuiiners.  To  Ijalancc  Ihesie 
virtues,  they  are  renarkatily  vain,  timid,  jcaloui  and  deceitruL 
From  the  emfierur  to  tiie  mcaaeil  lubjecl  tlte  moii  entire  digre- 
gard  of  Iruib  preraiU.  l>i«lioD«»ty  in  traffic  ia  universal  ;  and 
their  uaparalleled  skill  in  the  art  of  cheating  has  been  reuurked 
with  QBloniihtnenl  by  all  Ibeir  mercantile  vlNitorA.  They  are 
also  wanting  in  humanity.  If  a  Chincte  drop  from  a  veHcl  into 
the  sea,  he  i-i  suffered  la  sink,  without  the  saiullest  attempt  beiug 
made  to  cave  bin). 

Manfifaciufi  ]  The  Chinese  display  great  ingenuiiy  in  their 
m^umfaclures.  Their  porcelain,  in  the  whileneKs.  hardneo  and 
Iransparencv  of  the  lubslance,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  colon 
laid  upon  il,  surpaueN  any  imitation  thai  has  been  made  uf  it. 
Silks  and  alias  are  anotlicr  staple  manufacture,  and  cottons  are 
made  lu  a  coniiderable  extent.  There  are  a  variety  of  little  ur- 
pamenled  articles  in  wbith  Europeans  cannot  rival  tbrm  i  such 
.  u  Iheir  lacquered  vmret  which  are  only  inferior  lo  those  of  Jiip- 
SD,  and  their  ivory  fan«,  baskets  and  toys.  Their  paper  and  ink 
are  al-o  of  a  very  supt^rior  quality. 

Coiniturce.]  The  inlernal  commerce  of  China  is  unrivalled  in 
extent.  The  innumeralite  rivers  and  canals  with  which  il  is  in- 
tersected, are  covered  wiih  baiges  of  every  I'orm  and  dimension, 
interchxDging  the  productions  of  the  difTerent  provinces.  Con- 
siderable commerce  i*  aleo  carried  on  with  the  Indian  island:!  by 
the  Chinese  in  their~omn  jiink?,  no  vessel  trom  these  qnarters  be- 
ing allowed  in  return  lo  enter  her  ports.  Foreif;n  coDHnerce  it 
viened  with  a  jealous  eye.  Kuropeans  have  only  two  iioiais  at 
which  tbey  are  allowed  lo  trade,  one  nt  Kiachia,  the  emporinm 
for  Ihe  overland  trade  of  Hussia,  xnd  the  other  at  Canton.  Tha 
management  of  Ihe  trade  at  CnntoD  is  vested  in  10  or  IS  pereona, 
called  the  hong  merchants,  who  are  generally  men  of  great  wealth, 
and  receive  Ihe  imperial  license  to  trade  with  EuTopean*.  All 
foreign  canines  pass  through  ihcir  hands,  and  tbey  aim  prOTid« 
Ihe  cargoes  to  be  exported  ;  but  Ihongh  tbey  thus  enjoy  a  mon- 
opoly, yet  as  they  are  men  of  extensive  dealings,  they  do  not  af- 
ford much  reason  to  Complain  of  their  conduct.  The  principal 
eiports  are  tea,  silks,  cottons,  and  china-ware.  AmoDg  the  pri^* 
cipal  imports  are  woollen  cloths,  furs,  collon,  opium,  and  watcbes. 
The  Chinese  prelepd  that  11  is  enlirely  from  favor  to  foreio^^' 
Ibat  they  permit  any  traOic  with  their  emj>ire.  ^'    T  ' 

Hiitorn.]  The  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  Chines|PHi^oi| 
are  involved  in  consiilcrnbte  obscurity.  Il  is  siijfpiised  that  ib^ 
attained  to  a  cunf^derable  degree  of  civilization  earlier  than  any 
other  nation.  They  were  noi,  however,  exempted  from  thai  lot 
by  which  the  southern  empires  of  Asia  bate  been  overwhelmed 
by  successive  inroads  of  the  bardy  nomudic  Iribei  who  wander  | 
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over  the  central  table  hnd  of  this  coDtinent.  But  these  conquei;^ 
ore  have  always  yielded  in  their  turn  to  the  arts  and  institutions 
of  the  country  which  they  subdued,  and  the  machine  of  Chinese 
polity,  after  a  temporary  disorder,  has  resumed  its  accustomed  ac- 
tion. The  most  memorable  modern  conquest  was  that  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  who,  in  the  11th  century  spread  his  desolating  hordet 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
Tartars  continued  to  hold  the  throne  from  the  period  of  this  con- 
quest till  1357,  when  a  rebellion  was  excited,  which  terminated 
in  their  expulsion,  and  the  Chinese,  for  276  years,  obeyed  their 
native  princes.  In  lt)41  the  Tartare,  taking  advantage  of  an  insur- 
rection, again  conquered  the  country  and  have  ever  since  cootim 
ucd  to  hold  the  sovereignty. 

Islands.]  The  Loochoo  islands^  called  also  Lieou  Kieou^  art 
situated  in  the  Pacific  ocean  about  400  or  500  miles  east  of  China, 
near  Ion.  ise*"  E.  and  lat  26°  N.  They  consist  of  36  islands,  all 
of  which  are  small  except  the  Great  Loochoo,  which  is  50  miles 
long,  and  from  12  to  15  broad.  It  was  very  imperfectly  known 
to  Europeans,  till  visited  by  captains  Maxwell  and  Hall,  in  their 
return  from  the  late  embassy  to  China.  The  climate  and  soil 
seem  to  be  among  the  happiest  on  the  globe.  The  whole  coast 
is  surrounded  with  coral  reefs,  but  there  are  several  excellent 
harbors.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  diminutive  stature,  the  ave- 
rasrc  height  of  the  men  not  exceeding  five  feet  and  two  inches. 
They  are,  however,  strong,  well  made  and  athletic  Their  linea- 
ments and  appearance  indicate  a  descent  from  the  Japanese  or 
Coreans.  In  complexion  they  are  quite  as  fair  as  the  natives  of 
S])ain  or  Portugal.  Their  disposition  appears  to  be  pecaliarlj 
gay,  gentle,  and  amiable,  and  their  manners  are  remarkably  po- 
lite. During  the  stay  of  the  English  upon  their  coast  they  lav- 
ished upon  them  every  species  of  courtesy  and  hospilalityi  and 
at  their  departure  made  demonstrations  of  deep  grief,  that  were 
quite  affecting.  This  kindness  was  accompanied,  however,  with 
that  strong  avereion  to  receive  strangers  into  their  country,  which 
is  characteristic  of  China,  .Japan  and  all  the  neighboring  regions. 
Although  eager  to  cultivate  the  intimacy  of  the  English  on  board 
■their  ships,  they  carefully  evaded  for  a  fortnight  every  thing 
/^vhich  could  lead  to  their  coming  on  shore.  They  are  remarka- 
h\y  honest,  not  a  single  instance  of  theft  having  occured  daring 
4he  whole  stay  of  the  ships. 

Formosa^  called  by  the  Chinese  Tai-wan,  is  a  large  fertile  isl- 
and, 240  miles  long  and  60  broad,  separated  from  the  coast  of 
China  by  a  strait  60  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part.  It  extends 
jfrom  lat.  22°  5'  to  25°  20'  N,  Hainan'is  an  island  of  an  oval  form, 
JI50  miles  long  and  75  broad.  It  extends  from  lat.  18°  to  20°  N. 
^nd  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  channel  about  8  miles  wide. 
The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  em. 
yvrnr  of  China,  but  the  rest  is  independent.        * 


TIBET. 

Si'hirtiion  and  Exlenl.]  Tibet  is  bonnileH  N,  by  the  desert  of 
€<An  or  Ilie  unknown  rt^gions  of  Central  A^in ;  E.  by  China ;  S. 
hy  fiirlher  Imlia  and  Ihe  Himinaleh  moiinlHinx,  nhich  separnle  it 
from  HiadooMan;  and  W.  by  InJepenilenl  Turlnry.  iDcluding; 
Buotao,  which  is  one  of  its  iribuliry  proTinCes,  it  exteoda  front 
Vi°  to  38'  N.  lat.  and  from  70'  to  100'  F..  Ion.  The  area  ha» 
been  tstitnaied  at  4CW,00i>  square  mik»,  but  ne  are  very  ioiper- 
leclly  acquainted  wilb  tbe  liniiu  of  the  country  :  and  i is  inlerior 
is  almost  wholly  unknotvo,  no  [ravellcra  hiivinp  viailed  it  in  mod- 
em times,  except  liogle  and  Turner,  who  were  sent  by  ths 
British  io  the  character  of  Ambassadors  about  the  year  1783. 

Face  of  Ihe  Coiintrg.]  Tibet  has  been  called  Ihe  St¥itzorlaD(l 
of  Asia,  the  mounlains  of  that  continent  here  allaining  their  great- 
est height,  and  spreading  themselves  as  from  a  centre,  ovci 
China,  India,  Persia  and  Tartery-  Here  :ilso  arc  the  sources  of 
many  of  Ihe  principal  streams,  as  the  Indus,  the  Selledge,  the 
Gurrampooter,  the  IrawadJy,  Ibe  Idenam  and  the  Ynng-Ise-liiBug. 
The  whole  country  is  ru^ed  and  mountainous  in  an  eilnionli- 
nary  degree-  In  Hootiin,  however,  the  tops  of  the  moualains  ate 
overspread  with  eternal  verdure,  and  rich  with  abilnilant  forests 
of  Urge  and  lolly  trees,  while  the  sides  are  cultivated  with  the 
same  care  as  in  China,  and  arc  covered  with  populous  villages 
surrounded  by  orchards  and  oilier  plantation?.  Tibet  proper,  on 
the  other  hand,  strikes  the  traveller  as  one  of  Ihe  least  favored 
countries  under  heaven,  and  appears  Io  be  in  a  greni  measure 
incapable  of  cultiration  :  the  climate,  except  in  ihe  sheltered 
valleys  and  botlow>,  it  cold  and  blrak  in  ihc  extreme,  yet  the  pas- 
tures aliorind  vvitb  ilocks,  anil  the  mountains  are  rich  Iel  mincraU 

Productions-I  The  most  valuable  productions  sre  the  goal, 
from  Ihe  wool  or  bair  of  which  the  fine  shawls  of  Cashmere  nr« 
made  ;  the  yak,  or  ox  of  Tibet  and  Tartary,  distinguished  by  Ihtr' 
profusion  of  soft  hair,  in  some  parts  resembling  wool,  and  by  the 
large  tails  of  glossy  hair,  which  under  the  name  of  chowries,  are 
in  universal  demand  over  India;  gold, silver,  quicksilver,  copper, 
iron  and  many  other  minerals.  Bootan  produces  rice,  wine  and 
a  great  variely  of  fruits. 

Itthabilanli-I  The  number  of  inhabilants  is  estimated  liy  Has- 
sel  at  1 9  or  16  miltioo^i.  Tbey  are  a  strong,  well  built  people,  of 
a  brown  conipleiioD,  and  in  many  of  their  features  Lear  a  slroug- 
resemblance  to  the  Mongols.  A  part  of  the  nation  subsist  hy  ng^ 
ricuUure  and  the  arts,  and  a  pari  are  uomades  or  wandt^riog  shcp- 
berds. 

Government  and  Rttigion.}  The  government  of  the  Tihe- 
Qana  is  a  theocracy.  Tbcir  god  aud  ^ovpreign  is  the  Gritnd  Lama, 
who  is  believed  to  be  immortal  upon  Ihe  earlb.  When  his  body 
dies,  his  soul,  it  is  said,  immediately  transmigrates  and  re-Bppeiir» 
it)  seme  iufunt,  who  havit):;  displayed  all  the  characleriatic  mark* 
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of  identity  to  the  sat»fnction  of  the  priests^  is  received  by  the  na- 
tion as  its  spiritual  head  and  sovereign.  The  emperor  of  China 
is  the  protector  of  the  Lama,  and  maintams^  garrisons  in  all  the 
principal  places.  The  religiMi  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  Buddho,  which  originated  in  Hindoostan^  and  is  now 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Tariary  and  tlastern  Asia.  Tibet, 
hoviever,  may  be  considered  as  the  metropolitan  scat  of  thi^  re- 
ligion, since  it  contains  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Lama,  general- 
ly revered  as  its  head.,  and  is  the  only  country  whe^e  its  ministers 
hold  the  sovereign  sway.  The  ceremonies  of  the  religion  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Chief  Town,\  Lassuj  the  capital,  and  residence  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  is  in  Ion.  91°  25'  E.  lat.  Sd""  30'  N.  The  city  is  frequenlly 
crowded  with  royal  and  noble  personages  from  all  part^  of  Asia, 
who  come  to  present  their  homage,  and  to  offer  splendid  presentf 
to  this  earthly  divinity. 

COREA. 

Corea  is  a  large  country,  situated  immediately  east  of  ChiDa, 
and  consisting  of  a  peninsula,  formed  on  one  side  by  I  he  Yellow 
sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  sea  of  Japan.  It  may  be  about  400 
miles  long  and  150  broad.  The  country  is  known  to  us  only  by 
accounts  received  through  China,  and  by  those  of  a  Datchmaot 
who  was  shipwrecked  there  in  the  middle  of  the  17lb  centaiy. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  as  civilized  as  the  Chinese,  and  to 
rc-^cmble  them  strongly  in  their  literature  and  arts^  They  mani- 
fest also  the  same  jcalousv  of  foreigners.  The  king  of  Corea  pars 
tribute  to  the  emperor  of  China)  and  sends  an  annual  embasiiy  to 
Pekin. 


CHINESE  TARTARY. 

Situation.]  The  name  of  Chinese  Tartary  is  commonly  appli* 
ed  to  all  that  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  not  included  in  China 
proper,  Tibet  or  Corea.  It  extends  from  these  countries  on  the 
south  to  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  north,  and  from  the  sea 
of  Japan  in  the  east  to  Independent  Tartary.  The  whole  of 
this  coimtry  i«  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  bdt  only  the  west- 
ern part  is  occupied  by  the  proper  Tartars,  the  rest  being  in 
the  possession  of  the  Mongols  and  the  Mantchoos,  who  are  ea* 
tiroly  distinct  from  them. 

Divisiujis.]  lliis  country  is  commonly  divided  into  three 
pnrls.  1.  Little  Bitkarta^  in  the  west;  2.  Alongolia^  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  nnJ  3.  the  land  of  the  Alantchoosy  ia  the  east. 

LiTTi.r.  r>rKvRiA.  This  country  appears  to  be  bounded  N.  and 
v..  by  Monjjtilii :  S.  by  Tibet,  and  \V.  by  Independent  Tartary 
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U  is  almott  entirGljr  unknown  to  Eiiropcnns,  nad  all  ibe  materials 
on  wbich  iti  descriplioa  is  tbiinJed  are  imperfect  and  obscnre- 
The  InhaliitanU  are  Tartars  an.)  iMaiiometans,  and  since  ITSS 
have  beeu  tributary  to  the  Chinese.  The  priDci|ial  Iuwds  are 
Yarkand  and  Cashgar. 

MoKcoLw.  Mongolia  is  an  extensive  eoiinlrj-  liotinitcil  N.  lij 
Asiatic  Russia  ;  K- by  Ihe  Irto.I  of  the  MnnfchooB;  S,  t,y  China 
nnil  Tibet  and  W.  by  Lilllc  ft>ikaria  and  Independent  Tartai^- 
It  includca  a  great  part  of  Ihe  drvert  of  Shamo  or  Gobi,  and  ia 
liaveraed  by  the  wMndering  hordes  of  that  uooiadic  race  which, 
uodcr  the  name  of  Honguts  or  MoguU,  have  been  so  celebrated 
in  the  annala  of  Asia.  I'nder  Genghis  Khan  they  eilcnded 
their  dominion  not  only  over  the  Anest  regions  of  ihis  coiitineot, 
but  over  a  great  part  of  norlhem  Europe.  At  present  they  are 
split  into  «  number  of  peliy  elates,  dependent  on  (he  emperor  of 
China.  The  Monguls  compose  a  rare  by  themselTes,  diBtinguish- 
crl  by  a  physical  form  and  aspect  entirely  diflerent  from  that  of 
the  Turk*  and  Tartars.  They  are  of  the  middle  size,  but  mus- 
ciibir  and  strongly  built;  their  faces  broad,  square  and  flat; 
their  eyes  small,  oblique,  black  and  keen.  Their  herds  conust 
of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goals  and  a  fen  camels.  Their  food 
consists  entirely  offlesh^f  ivhich  horse  flesh  is  considered  as 
by  much  the  most  delicara.  Their  favorile  liquor  is  fermented 
marea'  milk,  or  Koumist,  in  which  they  often  indulge  to  excess. 
Besides  the  Monguls  proper,  there  is  a  Dambcr  of  other  nations 
ivho  are  considered  as  included  in  the  same  race,  particularly 
the  Kalkas,  and  the  Elulhs. 

CoVflTBT  Of  TTiH  M*NTcHoos.  This  country  is  hounded  N.  hv 
Siberia,  from  nhich  it  is  separated  by  the  Altay  moantains  ;  E.  by 
the  sea  of  Japan  ;  S.  hy  Corea  and  China  proper  ;  and  W.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  vrhich  seprtrates  it  from  Uongolia.  It  is 
watered  by  the  great  river  Amour,  and  is  almost  as  citensivc  as 
China  proper,  but  ia  as  little  known  to  Europeans  as  central 
Asia.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  nomades,  but  since  they 
conquered  China  in  )GJ4  their  union  with  a  civilized  people  has 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  a  part 
of  the  nation  now  inhabit  towns  and  villages.  The  race  who  at 
j>reseBt  occupy  the  throne  in  Cl«na  originated  in  this  country. 

Iitond.]  Saghalien  is  a  large  island,  450  miles  long,  from  40 
to  130  broad,  and  separated  from  the  coolineni  by  a  narrow 
channel  called  the  chanuel  of  Tartary.  It  appears  to  he  thinly 
inhnbiled.  The  ndrthem  part  is  occupied  by  a  colony  of 
.Mautchoo'4;  nt  i he  soothe m  extremity  the  Jftpaneso  Ibrmed  k 
jK^tllement  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Itussians,  who,  it  is 
■upposed,  intend  lo  form  an  CBtablishmcnt  there  thtmselvei, 
6!) 
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Sit'/ation  and  M.ctent.]  Japan  is  an  rxU^nsiip  ompirc,  conflicting 
ofsf'Vt»r;il  island**,  lyinjjf  beturen  :»l*  and  v^^  S.  lat-  and  separ- 
ratr^d  from  llio  eastern  coast  of  Asia  bv  the  fen  of  Japan.  The 
priiiripal  of  (hc«e  islands  is  Niphon,  which  i?*  iipfvard'  of  700 
mil««  loni^and  on  an  averaj^e  8*)  broad.  The  two  next  are  Sikoke 
and  KiiKsin.  The  lar<i;c  island  of  Jesso,  imnnediatelj  north  of 
Niphon,  ha?  been  colonised  and  governed  by  Japan,  though  it 
is  scarcely  reckoned  an  integ^ral  part  of  the  empire.  Several  of 
the  Knriie  islands  are  also  dependent  on  Japan-  The  extent  of 
the  three  original  islands  may  be  computed  at  90,000  square 
miles. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  The  coasts  are  rocky  and  precipitoof, 
and  the  sea  which  surrounds  them  is  full  of  shallows  and  whirl- 
pools ;  so  that  there  arc  few  parts  of  the  shore  which  can  be  ap- 
proached with  safely.  The  treneral  aspect  of  the  country  ii 
rugged  and  mountainous.  Considerable  plains  indeed  occur  io 
some  parts  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  fertile  territory  con- 
sists only  of  narrow  vallics;  while  extensive  tracts  are  naturally 
barren,  and  arc  made  to  yield  the  me%pis  of  subsistence  only  by 
the  most  unremitting  industry. 

Clitnate.  In  consequence  of  the  variety  of  surface,  the  cli- 
mate is  liable  to  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold.  The  ther- 
mometer in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire  varies  from  98^  to 
35°,  and  the  ground  is  occasionally  covered  with  snow.  All  the 
islands  are  exposed  to  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  which  are 
often  very  destructive.  In  1703  a  part  of  Jedo,  the  capital,  was 
swallowed  up,  and  100,000  persons  perished. 

Pro'htctioHx.]  The  mineral  productions  are  copper,  which  if 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  the  principal  article  of  export; 
coal,  in  sufhcient  qnantities  to  su[iply  all  the  islan<7s  with  fuel, 
and  i^old  and  sulphur  in  abundance.  Pearls  are  al«o  found  in 
almost  the  whole  circuit  of  the  island  of  Sikoke.  The  princi- 
pal vegetable  products  are  the  rhvs  vernix  or  varnish  tree. 
affording  a  milky  juice,  with  which  the  natives  varnish,  or  as 
we  call  it  japan^  all  their  hnn-ehold  furniture,  dishes  and  plates- 
The  mulberry  tree,  the  tea  «lirub  and  the  camphor  tree  are 
very  common  ;  and  oranges,  lemons,  fi^,  apricots  and  peaches  are 
abundant.  Among  cultivated  vegetable^*  rice  takes  the  load. 
and  forms  the  mam  article  of  subsistence  throughout  the  em- 
pire. 

Agriculture.]  Agriculture  is  conducted  with  the  same  care  a« 
in  China.  A  great  part  of  the  .^oil  indeed  is  hilly  and  irregular; 
but  even  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  formed  by  stone  walls  into 
terraces,  many  of  whic  h  ri^e  ono  above  another,  and  are  watered 
from  reservoir^  on  the  lop. 

.\funnfactnrts.\     The  principal  manufactures  are  silk  and  rot 
*nn  goods:  but  iu  the  former  they  are  excelled  by  the  Chinese 
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nod  io  ihe  ladcr  by  the  llindoot.  They  excel  liolti,  liowevor, 
inVorking  metaU,  parlicuUrl;  copper  and  slcel ;  aat\  in  bccjuer- 
tog  had  varnishing  wood,  culled  liy  us  JDpnnucd  irure,  tticy  utv 
no!  equalled  by  any  nation  m  the  trorU- 

Govtrnmenl]  The  guTernmenl  presf nls  a  sinking  ;moir:ih' 
in  the  combined  domioion  of  a  (pirilual  and  leiupornl  ruler.  1'hc 
former,  called  lb«  Dairi,  wae  ori^innlly  itie  sij1«  sovereigti  and 
nas  regT'irded  by  bi>  subjects  almosl  as  a  divinity.  Tht«  lacred 
characler,  honerer,  obli^d  bim  to  entrust  ibe  command  of  llie 
army  to  otbers,  tind  nl  Ihe  end  of  the  l6lb  ceolufyga  diatingiiUb- 
cd  general  seized  the  wbule  lecular  power,  and  left  to  tli«  I>3iri 
only  a  shadow  of  domiiiiun.  The  Pairi  rasidcs  in  tin  imperinl 
city  of  RTcacQ,  and  baa  Ihe  rercnoe  cflhe  surroiindini;  district  al- 
lotled  fo  him  for  Ibe  iupporl  of  bis  establiibment.  The  secular 
emperor  is  culled  Cubo  Sama,  and  reiidea  in  pomp  at  Jedo.  Ilia 
poirer  is  absolute.  The  provinces  are  (Governed  by  princes  who 
are  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  whoiie  power  is  also  absolute. 

Rtsenve  and  Army.]  The  revenue  has  been  estimated  nt 
£t2G,000,000.  The  army  mitintained  hy  the  eni|>eror  is  stated  at 
100.000  fool  and  W,QO0  horse,  while  nearly  triple  IhnI  amount  I* 
kept  on  foot  by  the  various  princes  and  govemora.  Japan,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  engaged  in  foreign  war,  being  separated  from  its 
Deighbora  by  seas  which  neither  parly  is  in  the  habit  of  navi- 
gating. 

Popjilalioa  and  Religinn.]  The  population  is  varioiKly  eatir 
raaled  from  15  to  3U  millions.  They  are  of  Mongol  origin,  and 
in  their  religion  and  many  of  their  customs  Ibey  bear  a  strong  re- 
aemblance  to  Ihe  Chinese. 

Chrulianity  ]  Chriatianity  was  introduced  into  Japan  by  tho 
Portagaese  missionaries,  about  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  at  one  time  they  counted  n  lai^e  number  of  coiiTerts, 
but  ibe  jealoaiy  of  thegovemmeni  being  at  length  excited,  orderi 
were  given  that  every  miiiiiiuoary  should  leave  the  island,  and  at 
the  lame  time  a  system  of  Ihe  most  cruel  petseculion  was  com- 
meoced  against  their  converts  which  lasted  from  IbW  to  1631), 
when  the  Portuguese  and  their  religion  were  finally  rooted  out 
of  Japan.     This  event  is  now  annually  celebrated  in  all  the  »e»- 

f>orts,  by  publicly  trampling  under  loot  the  cross  and  all  the  Cath- 
ie imaged. 

Cki^  To-aitis.]  JfjJo,  the  capital,  in  situated  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  island  of  Niphon,  at  the  be:id  of  a  great  bay,  in  lat.  iJtj"  fj.  It 
ia  the  residence  of  the  secular  emperor,  and  is  scarcely  surpoaacd 
in  magniticence  by  any  city  in  Asia.  All  lite  princes  and  greitt 
men  are  obliged  tu  miike  it  their  T'^ndence  for  halt'  the  year.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  ext«}nsive  commerce,  and  contains  ni.-iny  ttourisb. 
ing  manufactures.     The  populwlioo  is  eititnated  at  1,0(X),UI>0. 

Meaeoy  the  ecclesiitslical  cnpitnl,  is  situated  about  2U0  miles  U  . 
S.W.  of  Jedo,  in  a  spacious  plain,  which  is  surrounded  by  inouti 
tains  and  almost  entirely  formed  into  Ijne  gunkn^  itileripetwcd 
with  temples,  monasteries,  and  mausoleunif.  Mc-uco  is  tliie  cen- 
tre of  all  Ihe  IJlnrntnrc  and  science  of  Jiiimn.     .A  number  of  tbt 
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finer  manufuctures,  particularly  jnpan-work,  painting,  carving-,  Lr. 
are  carried  on  here  in  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  pari 
of  the  empire.  The  population  i»  said  to  be  530,000,  of  whom 
52,000  are  monks  and  nuns. 

jVangasaki  is  a  large  sea^port,  situated  at  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  tho  island  of  Kiu-siu,  and  is  the  only  point  of  the  empire  at 
which  Europeans  are  permitted  to  carry  on  any  trade.  This  per- 
mifision  is  now  entirely  confined  to  the  Dutch,  who  are  allowed 
moreover  to  traffic  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  under  the  mo9t  rig- 
orous restrictions.  They  are  confined  to  a  small  island,  ooly  Guo 
feet  long  and  120  broad,  immediately  adjoining  the  town  of  Nan- 
gasaki.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  has  two  gates,  one  of* 
which,  looking  to  the  town,  is  always  well  guarded  by  the  Japn- 
cse,  and  locked  at  night ;  the  other  looks  to  the  harbor,  and  i* 
open  only  when  vessels  are  taking  or  discharging  their  cargoes. 

Literature-]  The  Japanese  are  an  intelligent  and  inqiiisilire 
people  and  acquire  knowledge  with  great  facility.  They  poftieji* 
the  art  of  printing  ;  and  engraving  is  also  practised,  though  in  a 
gtylo  inferior  to  that  of  Europe.  The  history  of  their  own  coun- 
try is  written  with  great  care.  Poetry  is  a  favorite  pursuit  aihi 
they  are  passionately  fond  of  music.  They  have  extensive 
works  on  botany  and  zoology  illustnited  by  plates.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  the  neighboring  countries,  awl 
have  accurate  maps  of  Japan.  They  have  also  translated  several 
European  geographical  work^  into  their  own  language. 

Cftaractei'.]  The  people  of  Japan  strongly  resemble  the  Chi- 
pese  in  their  external  appearance,  but  in  their  moral  qualities  and 
dispositions  they  form  a  striking  contrast.  Energy,  pride  and  a 
lofty  sense  of  honor  are  prominent  features.  A  general  tone  o! 
frankness  and  good  faith  reigns  in  their  deportment.  Theft  aai 
fraud  are  said  to  be  more  rare  than  among  almost  any  other  na- 
tion. A  disdain  of  mercantile  occupations  is  a  feature  which  th^y 
share  with  the  nobility  of  Europe.  The  obligations  of  friends&hip 
and  of  social  attachment  are  carriod  even  to  a  rumantic  heighr 
There  is  scarcely  any  peril  to  which  a  Japanei^e  will  not  export* 
himself  to  serve  or  defend  his  friend.  They  are  naturally  f)f  j 
kind  and  friendly  disposition,  and  remarkably  easy  and  courtet.  u-^ 
in  their  manners,  but  they  cannot  brook  an  insult,  and  many  di' 
by  their  own  hands  to  avoid  living  in  disgrace. 

Planners  ami  Custom*.]  The  Japanese  manners  and  cu^loir- 
arc  in  many  ritspects  directly  the  reverse  of  those  of  Europvjn^ 
When  wc  take  otTour  hat,  they  take  oA'  (heir  shoes ;  wc  rise  up  t* 
icceivc  a  vis^itor,  they  i>it  down ;  we  dislike  to  see  a  man's  htM*! 
b:ilH,  nhile  they  are  at  ihe  gi eatest  pains  to  extirpate  the  hair. 
J(!;i\  iiig  only  a  small  tuft  on  the  crown.  They  eat  on  the  i^iuo'^. 
iii'on  m  )ts  of  palm  leave«,  without  either  cloth,  towel,  knife  i>r 
i.»rk,  hill  with  two  pieco«  of  wood  or  ivory,  which  they  u«e  *<• 
.^kiit'iillv  that  not  a  crumb  fali«to  the  ground.  The  dress  con«i*-^ 
oi'  Uto->v  lulics  of  silk  or  cotton,  and  this  fashion  has  couliuucMi 
witlj"'jt  .'iMt'inlion  tor  two  thousand  yean?. 
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Coiataeree.\  The  p^aple  of  Japnn  are  even  more  averae  to 
ioreigti  intercourse  (hnn  the  ChiDese.  The  empire  was  discovered 
ID  1512.  and  the  Foriuguese  immeiliately  sent  ahi)is  unil  formed  a 
commercial  connection  (vilh  it,  nhile  their  mi£!>ionaries  at  itio 
same  time  came  hither  with  (he  view  of  converting  the  natives. 
Thi^  iiiicrcourse  coDlinued  till  [he  goTemment,  Eu«[>eclin^  the 
miMiontirieswerecarrt'ing;  oii  a  plan  fur  ihe subversion  oriheein- 
jiirr,  commeiicetl  »  ]it;r«eciiliiin  tthich  ended  in  the  eilcrmination 
or  cipulsion  from  the  island  of  oil  the  Poriiigueie.  They  were 
succeeded,  however,  by  the  Uutch,  who  engaged,  if  they  were 
ulloweil  to  lriide,to  inti^Ncre  in  no  shape  with  the  religion  or  gov- 
erumi^nl  of  the  state.  They  iit  lirst  carried  on  busmess  to  a  great 
extent,  and  mode  very  large  profits,  but  reslricliuns  have  aince 
been  conlinuRlly  multiplying,  till  the  annual  prolila  are  dow  less 
that!  i;3U,000,  and  if  we  deduct  the  losses  at  seu  on  ibis  tempes- 
tuous cnHEl,  the  expences  of  the  establishment  at  Nsngasaki,  nnd 
those  uf  an  anntiitl  mission  to  the  emperor,  they  will  be  reduced 
below  £20,000.  iu  n«5  [be  merchants  had  determined  to  rep- 
resent to  lire  emt>eTO*lh:it  it  was  no  longer  an  object  lor  them 
(o  continue  the  Intercourie,  and  that  unless  u  free  Irnde  wcr£  al- 
lowed, lliey  would  immediately  withdraw  them^clvet-  Begin- 
ning tu  consider,  however,  that  they  would  infallibly  be  taken  at 
their  word,  and  would  Inse  nil  the  little  pro6t  they  made,  they 
Judged  it  most  adviaable  to  remain  qiiiel.  The  Kus^iuns  have 
made  repealed  attempts  lo  oj)en  an  interciiurse  with  Japan,  but 
their  applications  have  always  been  rejected,  the  Jnpaneae  beinj 
peculiarly  jealous  of  the  Kussians  and  the  English.  The  imports 
into  Japan  con^iet  of  sugar,  colVee,  spicee,  gla*F,  iron- ware,  lead, 
lin,  and  India  goo<ls.  Of  the  returns,  nine  tenths  are  mtidc  iu  cop- 
per ;  to  which  is  added  lacquerad  ware  ind  some  other  trilles. 
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M'amr.  and  Situation-]  The  term  Aiialic  islands  is  applied  by  wnt 
of  distinction  to  those  islands  which  lie  belireen  New  Holland  and 
New  Guinea  on  the  S.  E.  and  Asia  on  the  N.  W.  Th*y  incAide 
a  groaps,  viz.  1.  The  isles  of  Siinda,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Sumatra,  Java,  Bancn  and  Timor.  3.  Borneo,  ami  the  ikmII  tsl' 
ands  adjiicenl.  3.  The  Philippine  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
are  l.uron  and  Magindanan.  4.  Celebes.  5.  The  Spice  ishnds 
or  Mnlnccnn,  the  principal  of  which  is  Gilob. 

Skaalion  of  ilie  Oroupt.)  llorneo  and  Celebes  are  in  the  Cen- 
tre ;  the  Piiilippine  i^Unds  in  the  north  ;  the  Spice  islanda  in  the 
east,  between  Celebes  ami  New  Guinea  ;  nnd  the  isles  of  Smin 
in  the  sonth.     The  China  sen  separate*   these  islands  fnm  \h^ 
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I.  THE  ISLES  OF  SUNDA 

Sumatra,  the  mosl  westerly  of  t]ie  Siinda  isles,  is  about  "iH^ 
miles  long  from  N.  VV.  to  S  E.  and  the  area  is  comnoonly  c!»liiiiat« 
ed  at  180,000  square  miles.  The  equinoxial  fine  pa^ie^  nearly 
through  the  centre.  It  is  separated  from  the  pea  insula  of  Malaja 
by  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  the  island  of  Java,  by  the 
straits  of  Sunda.  A  rid^e  of  mountains  extendi  thrniigh  the 
whule  length  of  the  iKJaud,  the  highest  summit  of  which,  called 
Mount  Ophir,  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  island  to  ihe  height  of 
•3,482  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  not  «o 
hot  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  thermometer  seldom  ris- 
ing above  85°.  The  soil  i<i  fertile  and  produces  in  abundance  all 
ihc  richest  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  productions  of  most 
value  for  exportation  are  pepper,  gold  du^t  and  camphor. 

The  population  has  been  cslimated  at  4.yO:),000.  The  in- 
habitants on  the  coast  are  Malays  :  but  those  in  the  interior  are 
cannibals,  and  it  is  s;iid  devour  their  friends  as  well  as  their  en^* 
inies.  When  a  man  becomes  aged  and  iiitirm,  he  invites  his 
children  and  friends  to  cume  and  eat  him.  He  ascends  a  tree, 
round  which  his  friends  assemble,  and  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the 
import  of  which  is  ^^  The  season  is  come,  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and 
must  descend.*'  After  this  the  old  man  descends,  and  is  eaten  by 
his  children. 

The  principal  places  on  the  island  in  the  possession  of  Europe- 
ans are  Ihncoolen^  a  liritish  settlement  on  the  western  coast,  in 
lat  3®  50'  S. ;  Padantr^  a  Dutch  settlement,  in  lat.  0°  48'  S.:^aDd 
Palemban^^  also  a  Dutch  settlement,  and  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom of  the  same  name,  lying  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island,  along 
the  straits  which  separate  Sumatra  from  Hanca. 

Java  is  a  large  island  King  .S.  W.  of  i^umatra,  between  6*  and 
9®  S.  lat.  It  is  0  I?  miles  long  from  E.  to  \V.  and  Ihe  area  is  esti- 
mated at  52,000  square  milc'*.  The  inland  is  divided  nearly  in 
its  whole  lenofih  by  a  raitge  of  mountains  running  E.  and  \V.  and 
rising  to  its  greatest  heiirht  near  the  centre.  The  northern  coast 
is  low  and  swampy,  siiid  intersected  by  a  number  of  rivers  and 
tine  bays  ;  but  the  «>nuth  coast,  as  tar  as  It  has  been  explored. 
ris^>s  into  high  and  ruirircd  hills  and  i«  almoM  inaccessible.  Tlu 
climate  along  the  nui\!icr(i  coast  is  hot  and  sultry,  the  thermome- 
ter at  Butavia  '-cliloni  falling  below  7(;^  of  Kahrenheit,  bni  in  tbf 
high  country  of  ilie  interior  it  frequently  descends  to  t'^O^and  alt 
the  common  productions  of  Eurt)pH  mav  here  be  cultivated  with 
-iiccess.  .lava  po^s^essps  a  soil  (»f  extrannlinarv  fertility,  and  iti 
no  part  of  the  w«»rl«l  is  Vi*i:"el:ition  more  luxuriant.  The  "faplc 
])iViliirti(iM  i^  r\Ci\  uhich  is  ruUivatcil  al«>ug  (he  nhole  nnriNrrn 
roavt,  :iiul  it  iM')U.;iit  to  liitavia,  and  expnrl»'d  in  frroat  qiinnlitie^ 
^nu'ar.  \o  liic  ii'otxiMt  i«f  10  million  pDUiid^  atinually,  i«»  made  n« 
>v*'ll  1  »r  Ii'mh"  niM^iirripiiiiri  as  lur  oxpor'ation.  IMosi  of  the  ?ngar 
.nili-  MiJ'  m-.v!i»mI  U\  \\\t'  (.'lnn«*-e.  PrppiT.  iu-licT"* ''oltonand  o*!- 
'-■  •  ;"i'  :i!^o  r.«l^t'J  in  iiri.Ml  a^uiuliinci-  mul  peiieclion. 
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The  popnialion  is  eetimatei]  at  4,?30,000,  nm)  conjisls  prinr.i- 
nnlty  ofJaTanese,  p.-trticalarly  in  ihe  inlerior ;  liu(  then*  are  nitm- 
bt'TS  of  Chinese,  M)ll^y^  Arabs,  Hindoos,  tipgroea,  ant)  Earopeiins 
in  Ihe  districli  oa  the  cousi.  Thttcammrirc  of  ihe  island  is 
chiell;  in  Ihe  hands  ofthe  Dutch,  who  bnve  under  their  (tominton 
more  than  half  tlie  popuUtion.  Javh  was  tnhen  by  (be  Engilish 
in  1811,  but  has  sinee  bpcn  rpMnred  to  Ihe  Dutch. 

Hoiaritt,  on  the  i\.  W.  roa*t,  li  the  cnpilul  of  the  i»hinii  and  of 
all  the  Dutch  or,  as  ihfy  are  now  calkd,  Neltierland  Eajt-lndia 
po-t>ossions.  It  was  tortiierlv  a  place  of  iRimcnsc  trade,  anil  con- 
tained IGO.OOO  inhabitants,  but  (be  climate  if  extremely  iinbeallby, 
andlbe  population  h  now  reduced  to  -17,01X1. 

Banca  is  a  Ui^c  island  IjingE.  of  Sumatra  and  aeparnted  from 
it  by  Ihe  straits  of  Banca.  It  belongs  to  the  Dittcb,  anil  is  cbieUy 
celebrated  for  its  miDca  of  tin,  which  yiclil  atiuut  fuur  million 
po units  sQDuat)}'. 

SiTjuBAWit,  lying'  east  of  Jari),  is  celebrnt«'il  for  the  Irem^ndoiii 
TOlcano  of  Tomboro.  The  eruption  in  \liih  is  lb«  must  terrible 
00  record.  The  explosions  were  beard  ni  Ibu  di*luiice  of  more 
than  900  miles,  and  the  ashes  fell  in  such  qiiantitici  as  to  prodace 
total  darknes:  at  the  disUnce  of  £00  miles. 

Ttscon,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Sumla  isl«,  is  about  200  miles 
long  and  30  or  4ti  bioiid,  wl  i^  rich  in  ntl  the  clioicesi  produc- 
tions of  tropical  cliinatca.  The  Dulcb  and  Purtugue^c  have  set- 
ttenwnls  here. 

II.  BORNEO. 

Borneo,  the  largest  islnnd  in  the  world,  except  New  Hntland,  rs 
in  the  centre  of  the  Asiatic  islnnds,  and  is  intersected  by  the  equa- 
tor. It  is  600  miles  long,  and  is  supposed  to  conliiin  more  than 
300,000  square  miles.  The  ciasta  are  low  .-ind  swampy.  The  Inte- 
rior is  almost  wholly  unknoivn  to  Europeans.  The  commerce  of 
the  island  is  principally  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Chinese,  wbo  export 
^oli],  diamonds,  pepper,  camphor,aDd  edible  bird's  nests  wbicli  are 
regarded  in  China  as  a  great  delicacy.  Borneo  produces  also  Ihe 
ourang-outang,  a  singular  animal  bearing'  a  striking  resemblaDce 
to  the  human  species.  It  is  of  abort  stature,  scarcely  exceedini; 
three  feet  in  height,  tvitb  slender  limi>s  and  a  broad  and  Dakad 
face,  (hough  tbe  rest  of  Ihe  body  is  profusely  covered  wi(b  hair. 
When  taken  young  it  becomes  extremely  gentle  and  docile,  Nod 
much  Httached  to  those  around  it.  Il  sheds  (ears  wbeo  displeaaed, 
rolls  on  the  floor,  and  beats  its  bead  against  it  with  all  tbe  gesture* 
of  a  passionate  cbilJ.  The  population  of  the  island  is  eatimated 
at  3,000,000. 

Eomfv,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  ofthe  same  name,  in  the  N'. 
W.  part  of  (be  island,  is  on  a  rirer  10  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
houses  are  built  over  (he  water  and  supported  on  posts,  and  thfi 
inhabitants  communicnie  with  each  othpr  entirely  by  lt<ui».  AUi- 
j^tors  lurk  below  to  prey  on  the  oials  droppii^  through  th' 
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lattice  ivork  of  the  floor.     This  mode  of  buildiiig  cities  is  do! 
UDCommon  in  this  part  of  Asia. 


III.  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

These  islands  lie  N.  E.  of  Borneo,  and  stretch  from  5''  to  20^ 
N.  lat.  They  are  more  than  t,200  in  number,  and  belongs 
chiotly  to  the  Spaniards,  \f  ho  have  small  settlements  on  man)'  of 
them.  The  prodiirtions  arc  rico,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee  and 
many  other  tropical  fruits.  Gold,  iron,  copper,  lead  and  other 
minerals  are  also  found  in  the  mountains.  The  population  is 
patimated  at  3,000,000,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  subject  to  the 
.^^paniardg. 

LrcoN  the  largest  i.sland,  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremily 
of  the  jQ^roup,  and  conta  ins  about  70,OuO  square  miles.  Afanilla^ 
the  capital  of  the  h^land  and  of  all  the  Philippines,  is  on  tb«  S. 
W.  coa:it  and  has  a  fine  harbor  and  considerable  commerce. 

Maoindanao,  the  next  largest  island  and  the  most  southerly  of 
the  group,  contains  about  30,i.MKJ  square  miles.  The  Spaniards 
h^ivc  settlements  along^  the  northern  coast  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
iMnntl  is  under  independent  chiefs.  The  inhabitants  arc  ranch 
given  to  piracy,  and  ewen  depend  on  it  as  a  resource  for  f^ubsist- 
ence.  Tiiey  crul?e  amonc:  the  Philippines,  where  Ihey  attack 
merchant  vessels  and  tVe(|uontiy  extend  their  depredations  td 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Celebes. 

The  SooLfX)  IsLM  are  a  clii«*ter  ol  small  islands,  about  GO  in 
«nm!ier,  lyingf  between  Maii^indanaa  and  Borneo,  and  deriving 
tlieir  name  from  Sooloo,  the  principal  island  in  the  group.  They 
su'o  not  commonly  reckonoil  aniongf  I  he  Philippine  islands.  The 
inhal>ilants  are  pirates  and  carry  on  an  unceasing  warfare  with 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  Philippines. 

IV.  CELEBES. 

Celebes,  sometimes  called  Macassar,  is  a  large  island  inter- 
sected by  the  equator,  and  lying  east  of  Borneo,  from  w-hich  it  i^ 
separated  by  a  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  jitniittf  o\ 
IMacasjiar.  It  i«  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  consisting  of  four  lonj 
narrow  penin-^ula^,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  bay*. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  00,OoO  "qiiare  miles.  Among  its  pro- 
ductions are  ^old,  beautiful  timber,  rice,  cotton  and  most  of  thf 
.staple  products  of  the  Last  Indies.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Mn- 
lay  origin,  strongly  attached  to  a  sea  faring  life  and  much  addict- 
ed to  piracy.  The  Dutch  have  many  forD*  along  ihe  coasU 
and  the  island  1'=?  re;jarded  as  the  key  to  the  Moluccas;  mMacas*ar, 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  is  on  the  S.  W.  coast.  Ii 
i'  a  rto'irij^lii:)^  Fv^tMcMn'i.nt.  and  carries  on  a  direct  tr.Tde  w'*'' 
China. 
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V.  SPICE  ISLANDS  OR  MOLUCCAg. 

The  Moluccas  include  all  tlie  islands  between  Nenr  Guinea 
and  Celebes.  They  belong  (o  ihe  Dutch,  and  are  celebrated,  as 
their  name  indicate;*^  for  the  richest  splices.  Cloves  and  nut- 
megs grow  here  in  perfection,  and  the  rareness  and  great  value 
of  this  produce  have  given  rise  to  much  contention  among  the 
principal  European  nations  for  the  possession  of  these  islands. 
The  Portuguese  first  visited  tbem  in  1510,and  held  them  till  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  1607.  During  the  late  Euro^ 
pean  war  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  ar^  now 
restored  to  the  Dutch.     Tlie  following  are  the  principal  islands  : 

1.  Ambtwna^  situated  near  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Ceram,  in  Ion. 
1 28°  5'  E.  lat.  3^  40'  S.  is  a  small  island  containing  only  450  square 
miles,  but  it  is  the  chief  of  the  Moluccas,  being  the  residence  iof 
the  governor,  and  contains  45,000  inhabitants.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  4ilove  treea>  #hich  yield  650^000  pounds  annually. 
The  dis|te8  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  clova  arie 
strictly  M0bd  by  thi^  government,  and  the  sovereigns  of  8oiii%  of 
the  neighboring  islands  Imve  been  compelled  to  destroy  theur 
plantations  that  the  Dutch  might  enjoy  a  moiH^poly. 

2.  CeYam^  ly^ng  under  the  parallel  of  3°  S.  lat.  contains 
4000  square  miles. 

3.  Gi7o/c,  the  largest  of  the  group^  is  of  a  very  irregular 
figure,  and  is  intersected  near  its  southern  extremity  by  the 
equator. 

4.  The  Banda  islandsy  ten  in  number,  lie  about  130  miles  E.  S. 
E.  of  Amboyna.  Their  chief  produce  is  nutmegs,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  four  of  the  islands  are  laid  out  in  plantations.  The 
cultivation  is  allowed  only  in  these  foiir  islands.  In  all  the 
others  care  is  taken  lo  extirpate  tlie  tree. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Situation.]  Australasia,  the  fifth  great  division  of  th^  globe, 
consists  of  numerous  islands  lying  southeast  of  the  Asiatic  islands. 
The  largest  is  New  Holland,  which  by  some  geographers  is 
termed  a  continent.  The  other  islands  are  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  Solomon^s  islands,  New  Hebrides.  New 
Caledonia,  New  Zealand  and  Van  Diemen's  land,  together  with 
a  multitude  of  small  isles  surrounding  them  in  all  directions* 
New  Guinea  is  separated  from  the  northern  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land by  Torres'  strait^,  and  Van  Diemen's  land  iVom  the  southern 
cTiast  by  ]h\9^'s  strait.  The  rest  of  the  islands  lie  east  of  these 
.11).!  ofS'ew  Uolhmd. 
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NEW  HOLLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent,]  New  Holland,  the  lai^est  ifflaod  in  the 
woria,  exIcniU  from  10**  to  39*  S.  lat.  and  from  1 13**  to  J  53**  E. 
Ion.  It  is  2600  mites  lon^  from  E.  to  W.  between  Sandj  cape 
'rind  the  entrance  of  Shark's  bay,  and  the  uroti  is  estimated  tt 
3,000,000  square  mile.-. 

Coait.]  Our  knowledge  of  New  Holland  is  almost  coofined 
to  the  coast.  The  Dutch  discovered  the  island  in  1606,  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  50  years  that  any  serious  attempt*  hare  been 
made  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  country.  In  1770  CapL 
Cook  explored  the  eastern  coast;  and  by  Tarious  expeditions, 
fitted  out  by  the  British  government  between  1795  and  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  complete  survey  hat^  been  made  of  the  whole  coast, 
except  8  or  9  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  N.  W.  The  position  of 
every  important  point  has  been  ascertained,  and  all  the  inleto 
and  bays  have  been  traced  to  their  conclusion.  The  meat  re-^ 
markahle  result  of  this  survey  is,  that  the  mouth  jifcio  lar^e 
riv^r  has  been  discovered  in  the  whole  circuit  dl^(jlk  island. 
Off  the  east  coast  there  is  a  singular  barrier  of  coTel  reeft, 
extending  in  a  N.  VV.  -direction,  parallel  with  the  shore  at  the 
distance  of  20  or  30  leagues,  from  about  93^  S.  lat  to  Torres* 
straits  in  lat.  10°  S.  a  distance  of  840  miles. 

Acw  Soifth  IVales,]  The  country  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  islao')  for  an  indefinite  extent  is  claimed  by  the  British,  and 
is  called  by  them  New  Sotfth  Wales.  All  the  settlements  yet 
made  are  in  the  S.  E.  on  a  narrow  belt  of  land  included  between 
the  coast  and  a  lofty  rangef  of  hills,  called  by  the  colonists  the 
iiiuo  mountains.  Sydney^  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  on  Port 
Jackson  hay  in  lat.  32°  53'  &  end  contains  7,000  inhabitants.  AH 
the  other  towns  are  within  60  miles  of  Sydney.  The  climate  is 
healthy  and  pleasant,  and  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  barley,  as  well  as  oranges,  lemons  and  other  tropical 
fruits. 

The  colonists  are  principally  convicts,  banished  from  Great 
Britain  for  their  crimes  ;  but  within  a  few  years  voluntary  emi- 
grants of  industrious  habits  have  resorted  hither  inconsiderable 
numbers ;  and  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  colony  are  now 
increasing  with  astonishing  rapidity.  According  to  an  official 
return  in  1818,  the  inhabitants  were  25,050  in  number,  aad 
owned  more  than  200,000  sheep,  55^00  homed  cattle,  3,600 
horses  and  34,000  hogs.  The  increase  of  the  population  dariaf 
the  single  year  1818  was  nearly  5«000,  or  one  fifth  of  the  whole. 

Interior.]  No  attempts  were  made  to  cross  the  Blae  BMraa 
tains  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior  of  the  Island  until 
the  year  1813.  Since  that  time  several  expeditions  have  bees 
undertaken  by  the  British,  particularly  two,  in  1817  and  1818, 
under  lieut.  Oxiey.  He  ascertained  that  several  lavge  rivers 
rise  on  the  west  s>ide  of  the  Blue  mountains,  and  succeeded  in 
turiug  their  course  for  many   hundred  miles.    They    appear 
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to  termioalc,  however,  in  immense  BwampB  cr  iiilnnd  lake?. 
From  Ihe  result  of  theie  expediliDOs,  onil  from  tlie  fuel  ibai  no 
river  of  magriiiuile  enters  llie  ecean  from  aii_v  fUTl  of  the  conet, 
it  appears  highly  probiiblelhut  the  Burface  of  this  vast  country 
resembles  n  shullniv  b»sin,  whose  mnrgiii  is  ibe  sea  const,  from 
which  the  waiei^,  de^ceniling  totvanls  Ihe  interior,  forin  n  mc- 
eession  ofiwampa  anil  morasses,  or  perhaps  a  vast  mediterraneuii 
tea. 

Inhabilanti]  The  Datives  of  New  Holland,  so  far  as  they  aie 
known,  are  >imi>ng  the  most  degraded  of  Ibe  human  S]iecies. 
They  are  ujfly  and  dirty.  Their  noses  are  tint,  their  lii'S  thick, 
their  mouths  stretch  from  car  lo  ear;  they  eat  worms  and  cater- 
jiillHrf,  und  rub  their  bodies  all  over  with  fish  uil,  which  in  hot 
weather  make*  them  intolereblj  oSiBulve.  Tliey  have  na  r«g- 
ular  religion,  but  «re  a  poor  Bupenthious  race,  believing  To 
ghosiB  tad  witches. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

Van  Diemeo.'!  land  is  a  fertile  island,  about  170  miles  long  and 
150  broad,  separated  from  Ihe  soath  coast  of  New  Holland  by 
Bass's  alraits.  The  British  planted  a  colooy  here  io  1803  which 
is  now  rery  flourishing-  In  1818  it  contained  3,557  persons,  of 
whom  about  one  haH'  were  convicts  from  England  and  New 
South  Wales. 

NEW  GUINEA. 

New  Guinea,  sometimes  called  Papua,  lies  north  of  New 
Holland,  from  which  it  is  ^epiiraled  by  Torres'  strait)i.  It  is 
about  as  large  as  Borneo,  but  much  longer,  being  more  than  1200 
miks  in  extent  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  The  coast  has  been  very 
little  explored,  and  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  it  is  not  a 
•ingle  island,  but  a  great  number  of  islands  divided  by  nar- 
row straits.  The  chores  abound  with  cocoa  trees,  and  in  some 
larts  with  nutmeg  trees,  and  as  far  as  it  is  knoivn  it  appears  to 
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a  beaoliful  country, 
age  and  hideous  appi 
upon  the  island. 


NEW  BRITAIN,  NEW  IRELAND  AND  SOLOMON'S  IKLAND^. 

These  islands  lie  east  of  New  Guincn,  and  appear  to  have  » 
fertile  soil,  rich  in  all  the  products  of  tropical  clitnnies.  'I'he 
inhabiliinls  are  negroes,  of  ibf  same  general  appt^aruiice  and 
character  with  those  of  New  Guinea.  The  Europeans  have  no 
setllemcnls  heic 
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NEW  HEBRIDES  AND  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

These  islands  lie  S.  E.  of  New  Guinea.  New  CaledoDia  is  a 
large  hut  harren  inland  extending  from  20''  to  22?  20'  S.  lat.  The 
inhabitants  are  negroes  resembling  those  of  New  Guinea  ;  thej 
go  almost  naked  and  are  cannibals.  The  New  Hebrides  couist 
of  numerous  clusters  of  islands  extending  from  13^  to  21^  S.  lav 
Many  of  them  have  a  fertile  soil  and  are  covered  with  a  floornb- 
ing  vegetation.    The  Europeans  have  no  settlements  here. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  two  large  islands,  extending  from  34? 
fo  4^""  S.  lat.  and  from  ICG""  to  179''  E.  Ion.  and  separated  frofli 
each  other  by  a  strait  12  or  15  miles  broad.  The  area  is  esti- 
liiatcd  at  90,000  square  miles.  The  most  valuable  production  is 
a  species  of  Rax  which  has  a  beautiful  silky  appearance^  an^ 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  this  island.  The  natives  are  a  oohle  race 
of  men.  They  are  as  tall  as  i\ui  tallest  Europeans,  with  perfectly 
regular  features;  they  have  also  uncommon  sagacity  and  strength 
of  mind.  Their  principal  fHults  arise  from  a  fierce  and  warhke 
disposition.  War  is  their  glory  and  the  prhicipal  topic  of  COD- 
versation ;  (hey  believe  that  the  s->ul,  as  soon  as  it  is  parted 
from  the  body,  is  engaged  in  war.  They  are  cannibals,  and  whea 
provoked  are  very  ferocious;  but  their  natural  disposition  is 
kiiid,  afiectionate  and  generous.  Two  English  settlements  have 
recently  been  made  here  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  tbe 
blessings  of  civilization  and  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  A 
seminary  has  also  been  established  at  Parramatta,  in  the  fi^tish 
colony  of  'New  South  Wales,  for  the  instruction  of  the  New 
Zealanders  in  spinning,  weaving,  reaping  and  the  other  slmpla 
arts  of  life.  In  I8S0  it  contained  25  pupils.  They  enter  with 
much  spirit  iutb  the  views  oi  their  benefactors  and  manifest  a 
strong  desire  for  improvemoot. 


POLYNESIA. 

A'umr.  and  Situaiion-]  Polynesia  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  signifying  many  islands.  It  embraces  the  numerous  islanits 
In  the  Pacific  ocean  lying  east  of  the  Philippine  islands  and 
Aiistr:ila->ia.  The  principal  groups  are  the  Pelew  islands,  the 
Caroline  islands,  the  Ladroncs,  and  the  h)andwich  islands,  lj^i<^ 
north  of  the  equator ;  and  the  Friendly  islands, Navigator^  islands, 
fho  Society  ishtnds,  and  the  Marquesas,  south  of  the  equator. 
Some  goojrap'KTv  do  not  adopt  tho  terms  Polynesia  and  Aiu- 
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tralasia,  but  ipclad^  all  the  iBlands  of  both  divisloD^  under  the 
n^ore  general  name  of  Apstralia* 

Pelcw  islands.  These  islands^  about  18  in  number,  lie  east  of 
the  Philippines,  near  iat  S''  N.  and  Ion.  134''  £.  In  ^783, 
Capt.  Wilson,  commander  of  the  Antelope  packet,  in  the  senrice 
of  the  East  India  company,  was  shipwrecked  here.  He  describes 
the  natives  as  mild,  and  simple  in  their  manners,  and  hospitable, 
but  they  have  no  religipn,  though  they  appear  to  believe  that 
the  soul  survives  the  body.  None  of  the  islands  which  the  Eng* 
lish  visited  had  any  kind  of  grain  nor  any  quadruped  whatever^ 
except  a^few  rats  and  meagre  cats.  After  the  return  of  Capt. 
Wilson,  the  East  India  company  presented  the  king,  in  return  for 
his  kindness,  a  number  of  cows,  goats,  pigs,  ducks  and  geese,  all 
which  have  greatly  increased, 

Caroline  islands.  The  Carolines  consist  of  several  groups, 
lying  east  of  the  Pelew  islands,  and  stretching  from  138^  to  160^ 
E.  Ion.  and  fropi  l""  40'  to  1 1*  N.  Iat  They  are  claimed  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  mild  and  friendly  people. 

Ladroncs  or  Mariana  islands.  The  Ladrones  are  16  in  num- 
ber, and  lie  north  o^he  Carolines,  between  13^  and  20^  N.  Iat. 
The  inhabitants  are  tnll,  robust,  active  and  very  ingenious. 
Their  vessels,  called  by  English  seamen  flying  prows,  will  sail 
with  a  brisk  wind  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  and  the  skill 
manifested  in  their  construction  is  a  subject  of  admiration  with 
European  architects.  These  islands  are  the  resort  of  pirates 
who  infest  the  mouth  of  Canton  river,  and  have  long  set  the 
whole  naval  power  of  the  Chincbc  at  defiance. 

• 

Sandwich  islands.  This  cluster  consists  of  9  or  10  islands, 
lying  between  18°  ,W  and  ^2^  20  N.  Iat.  and  between  154**  55* 
and  160*^  15'  \V.  Ion.  The  principal  islands  are  Owhyhee, 
Mowee,  VVoahoo,  Atoo^  Morotoi,  Kanai,  and  Oneehow.  The 
number  of  square  miles  in  the  whole  group  is  estimated  at  6,000, 
of  which  Owhyhee  contains  4,000,  ahd  Mowee,  Woahoo  and 
Atooi,  more  than  500  each.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
400,000. 

These  islancN  were  discovered  in  #778  by  Capt.  Cook  and 
Capt.  Kinpr.  The  natives  arc  generally  well  made,  and  above 
the  middle  size.  Durins(  the  short  time  since  they  became 
acquainted  with  Europeans,  they  have  made  very  rapid  advances 
in  civiiizalio;!.  Several  Europeans  have  been  encouraged  to 
reside  in  the  islands  and  have  communicated  a  knowledge  ot  some 
of  the  useful  arls.^  The  worship  of  idols,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  ' 
victims  were  formerly  universally  prevalent,  and  so  deeply  rooted 
were  these  paj^an  custonis,  that  theic  abolition  was  pronounced 
hopeless.  A  most  astonishing chanj^e,  however,has  recently  taken 
place.  In  In  11),  the  gr»vernment  nnd  people  almost  unanimously 
'lelermined  to  abandon  their idols,and  to  c«ramit  them  with  all  tho 
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monuments  of  idolatry  to  the  flames.  This  was  done  at  Owkjbee, 
at  then  Woahoo,  and  then  at  Atooi  without  the  least  opposition. 
Before  the  news  of  this  revolution  reached  America,  the  Americaa 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  missions  had  resolved  to  es- 
tablish a  mission  in  these  islands,  and  the  missionaries  had  already 
embarked  at  Boston.  The  whole  number  of  persons  constitatin; 
the  mission  was  22,  viz.  2  ordained  missionaries,  2  catechista  and 
schoolmasters,  a  farmer,  a  printer,  and  their  wives  and  famiUes  ; 
together  with  three  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  Foreign  mission  school  in  Cornwall,  Con- 
necticut. Accompanying  the  mission  also  was  George  Tamoree, 
son  of  the  king  of  Atooi,  who  likewise  received  his  education  at 
the  Foreign  mission  school.  The  missionaries  on  their  arrival 
were  well  received,  and  their  prospects  of  usefulness  are  very 
encouraging. 

Friendly  islands.  This  cluster  lies  east  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  if  we  include  the  Feejee  islands,  extends  from  195^  to  185' 
£.  Ion.  and  from  IS"*  30'  to  21''  .50'  S.  lat.  The  principal  island 
in  the  group  is  Tongataboo.  The  Feejee  islands,  Annamooka, 
Vavaoo,  and  the  Hapaee  islands  are  also  important.  The  inhab- 
itants were  formerly  represented  as  possessing  many  social 
qualities  and  much  gentleness  of  character,  ^ut  the  accounts  of 
recent  visitors  prove  them  to  be  capable  of  the  greatest  excesses 
of  cruelty  and  revenge. 

• 

NAviGiCToa^s  ISLANDS  He  N.  E.  of  the  Friendly  islands,  be- 
tween 169**  and  172°  30'  W.  Ion.  and  below  lat.  1 1®  26'  S.  They 
are  about  10  in  namber  and  derive  their  name  from  the  babiti  of 
their  inhabitants,  who  live  almost  constantly  in  their  canoet. 

Society  islands.  These  islands,  13  in  number,  lie  east  of  the 
Friendly  islands,  bet  ween  16°  and  18°S.  lat  Otaheite,  the  iargeit 
of  the  group,  i^  120  miles  in  circumference.  Among  the  rest  Ulie- 
tea,Kolabola,  Tubai,  Maitea^  Huaheinea^d  Elimeoare  alto  impor- 
tant. The  climate  of  these  islands  is  mild,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the 
vegetation  so  luxuriafit  that  they  have  been  called  the  garden  of 
Australia.  Among  the  productions  are  bread-frait,  banaDas,  co- 
coa-nuts, yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  all  of  which  grow  spontane- 
ously. • 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  100,000.  They 
are  tall,  strong  and  M'ell  built,  particularly  the  chiefs,  few  of 
whom  are  under  six  feet  in  height.  They  were  formerij  idol- 
aters, and  practised  infanticide,  the  sacrifice  of  human  Tictiim  and 
many  other  cruel  and  degrading  superstitions,  but  daring  the 
last  8  or  10  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  In  the  jean 
1796  and  1800  the  I^ndon  Missionary  Society  sent  oat  a  nnmber 
o{  missionaries  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  Christian  religion. 
For  a  long  period  they  labored  with  very  little  succeaa,  the  nom- 
her  of  converts  in  1814  being  only  about  50.  From  this  time, 
however,  accessions  were  rapidly  made,  until  at  length  all  the 
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ioliabitaali  or  0(ah«ite,  Eimeo,  uai  Kveral  of  lh«  tditcaiit  itlaodi, 
with  very  Tew  ciceptions,  renoiuKed  idolalr;  md  enbrsced 
Chrislianiljr.  They  have  in  canaeqnenc^  relinqniabed  their  for- 
iper  cruel  cusiomf,  and  now  regnlarly  aiMiiible  in  cmgregatiofia 
of  4U0  or  500,  decently  atUred,  for  the  purpo«e  of  ChrialiaD  wor- 
ship- About  6,000  ID  the  feTcnl  iilandshave  learoed  lo  r«ad  in 
the  Taheilean  language,  nhich  the  itiiaBionariefl  bare  yiven  them 
in  a  nritleo  form.  Schools  have  been  ealablished,  maoy  of  tha 
useful  arts  hare  been  iolroUuced,  and  the  deapotiv  power  of  the 
sovereign,  hinuelf  a  baptised  cODTert  of  the  miuionariea,  kM 
been  limited  by  a  code  of  lawa. 

The  MAa«DEs*s  are  n  clusler  of  iimall  ishrnh  lying  N.  E.  of 
the  Society  itiunds.  They  eitend  from  13(i°  4ft'  to  140"  30"  \V. 
Ion-  and  from  8°  30'  to  10°  30'  6.  lal.  Various  .-icci'antg  are  givnn 
of  (he  soil  of  these  islands,  but  all  oavi^tom  a£;ree  that  the 
inhabilaniR  are  remnrkable  for  (he  beautiful  form  nt'tbeir  boJiea 
and  the  regularity  of  llieirfcRlure?.  They  are  alt  eirotig:,  lull 
and  extremely  ocUve-     The  population  U  eBtimatcil  at  6Q,0<ii). 


AFRICA. 

SUaation  and  Krteiil.]  Africa  is  hounded  N.  liy  Ibc  Meditor- 
ranean  sen,  which  <c[>ara(cs  it  from  niirr>|.c  ;  N.  K.  by  the  Ifsil 
sea,  which  separates  il  from  A»>ia :  $.  E.  bv  llie  Inilian  ocean; 
and  W.  by  the  Allanlic.  ll  extend*  from  lal-'31''S.  lo  37°  3'/  N. 
and  from  Ion.  10°  VV.  to  51=  E.  The  area  is  oi-timiiled  l;y  Hassol 
at  11,652,142  square  mik's. 

Divitioni.]  Africa  is  divided  inlva  great  many  petly  kingdoni°. 
but  they  may  be  convenienlly  classi'd  under  5  ditisions.  I. 
-VorlWn  -l/ricn,  or  the  coiinlrieH  on  ihe  coapt  norlh  ot  the  Iropi.- 
of  Cancer;  viz.  Kgvpt,  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tuni-,  Al^'icrs,  and  Mi>- 
rocco.  2.  i,V/ern  jT/Wea,  or  the  counlrieson  ihe  easltm  coa»i 
betiveen  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  tropic  of  Ciipricorn  ;  vi/. 
Kuhin,  Abysiniu,  and  the  small  staler  south  of  Abysinia.  :i. 
Soul/iern  jifrica,  or  the  countries  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
4-  WtiUra  .Ifricn,  or  the  countries  on  the  west  coait  between 
(he  tropica.  5.  CciKroi  ^J/rica,  or  the  countries  in  the  interior 
between  these  four  ilivisiotis. 

Iiikniua  aad  Straiti.]  The  isthmus  of  Siuz  scparjies  Ihe  HpiI 
sea  from  (he  Mediterranean,  and  connects  Asia  with  Africa.  The 
siiailH  of  Git)ral(nr  ciinncc(  the  Mediterranean  with  (he  Atlaniir. 
Th*;  sfrsitd  of  i;ii&dffia>i(/eJ  connect  (he  Red  sea  nilh  the  luMjrv 
ocean. 

Cupcs.]  Cape  frunrJo/t'i  is  the  most  eastern  point  of  Africa  ; 
cape  i>ir,i,  lh.2  mosl  nurllierii;  and  cape  I'tnl',  the  inoM  wctlcri/. 
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The  cape  of  Good  Hope  is  near  the  soathern  extremity,  and  capef 
Blanco  and  Bojador  arc  on  the  western  coast  north  of  cape  VenJe. 

AJountaim.]  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  commence  near  cape 
Guardafiii,  and  running  in  a  westerly  direction  completely 
across  the  continent,  terminate  at  cape  Verde.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  c}iuin  is  called  also  the  Abysinian  Alps^  and  the  west- 
em  part,  the  mountaim  of  Kong.  The  central  part  has  never 
been  explored  by  Europeans,  and  the  continuity  of  the  duuD 
cannot  be  considered  as  fullv  established. 

The  Mount  Atlas  diain  commences  on  the  western  coast  near 
cape  Bojador  in  lat.  26^  IC  N.  and  ninning  at  first  in  a  north- 
easterly and  afterwards  in  an  easterly  direction,  passes  through 
Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli  and  Barca  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  '^^he  highest  and  broadest  part  of  the  range  is  in  tlK 
kingdom  of  Morocco,  where  it  rises  in  some  places  to  the  height 
of  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  it  proceeds  east- 
ward through  Algiers,  it  preserves  its  breadth  but  is  less  elevatect, 
and  in  Tripoli  and  Barca  it  becomes  narrow  and  gives  birth  (o 
fewer  streams. 

Rivers.]  The  A't/e  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  under 
the  name  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or  White  river,  and  after  runniag 
for  some  distance  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  turns  to  the  north  and  receives  its  two  principal  trib- 
utaries, the  Abawi  or  Bahr  el  Azrck  and  the  Tacazze,  after  which 
it  pursues  a  circuitous  course  through  Nubia,  and  near  the  fron* 
tier  of  Egypt  forms  two  cataracts,  the  lowest  of  which  is  at 
Syene.  Below  the  cataracts  it  continues  its  course  in  a  northerly 
direction  for  500  miles,  till  a  little  below  Cairo  it  divides  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Mediterranean  through  two  principal  chan* 
nch,  which  inclose  between  them  what  is  called  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile. 

The  JWgcr,  called  also  the  Joliba^  and  by  the  Moors  the  At&cl 
Abecde^  or  JSfile  of  the  negroes^hes  in  the  mountains  of  Kong,  and 
flowing  in  a  northeasterly  direction  passes  near  Ion.  1^  W. 
through  lake  Dibbie,  beyond  which  the  river  has  never  beeii 
traced  by  a  European.  The  various  and  contradictory  nimort 
relative  to  its  course  and  termination  have  excited  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  interest  in  Europe,  and  many  expeditions  have 
been  recently  fitted  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining  thil 
question.  After  the  discoveries  of  Park,  who  traced  the  river 
through  the  early  parts  of  its  course,  the  opinion  tvhich  hecama 
generally  established,  wus  that  of  Major  Rennell,  coinciding  ia 
5ome  measure  with  the  previous  one  of  D^Anville,  by  which  the 
Niger,  after  issuing  from  lake  Dibbie,  was  supposed  to  flow  east- 
ward through  the  country  of  Iloussa,  and  finally  to  lose  itself  in 
the  lakes  and  marshes  of  VVangarai  A  very  different  hypothesis 
has  been  started  by  travellers  into  Northern  Africa.  Jackson 
and  Ilorncmann  both  state  the  universal  conviction  there  to  be. 
that  the  Niger  flows  eastward  and  joins  the  Nile,  being  in  (act 
the  Nile  iUelf.  The  Moors  express  their  astonishment  when 
they  hcai*  Europeans  doubting  the   identitv  of  the  two  Streams 
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}fo  twilh  Stan  ding  Ihcse  testimonies,  howfrpr,  this  opinion  baa 
Seen  (l^r.idedlf  rcjpclei!  by  the  HbloBt  ^ecigmptK-is.  A  more  re> 
cent  hypotheak,  the  fame  of  which  hn»  iieHrly  alworbril  ciery 
other,  is  thai  by  which  the  Nl^r  ii  9u|>poiie(),  atler  ii  lun^  cuune 
lo  the  south,  to  discharge  itnelt'  into  the  Atlantic  ilirou^li  the 
Congo  or  Znire,  which  empties  in  Int- 6"  v  This  opimon  u 
founded  on  ihe  mot  qn<iTittty  of  water  which  thai  nvcr  puurtlnto 
the  ocean,  Btid  on  (M  Thc!  thai  n  great  rivc  Inkes  pincc  nl  u  peri- 
oit  when  no  mini  hnve  fallen  on  the  south  side  of  tht!  line-  These 
arguments  Imdso  much  weight  with  the  firilishgoternmenl,  that 
theyilelermined,  in  181G,  tolit  out  an  eipeiiilion  on  h  great  rcale, 
lo  settle  Ibis  grand  question  in  modern  Ueo^rupby.  It  was  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  nne  of  which,  of  a  military  character,  was 
commanded  by  major  Pedriie,  nnd  was  dentmed  to  peoelrnte 
across  Ihe  country  to  the  Niger,  and  lo  descend  ita  stream  ;  lh« 
other,  of  a  nav.il  descrjplion,  under  captaiD  Tiickey,  was  to  as- 
cend lh#Cone:o  in  bonis.  The  hopes  which  were  raised  of  the 
success  of  this  eipedJIion  have  been  sadly  disappoitited'  The 
parly  of  captain  Tuckey;  overcome  by  fatigae  and  the  heal  of 
the  climale,  were  seized  with  a  pestilential  disorder,  which 
prored  fatal  to  most  of  them.  All  the  leader*  of  that  of  major 
i'eddie  fell  also  a  'acriGce  to  the  climate,  before  tlicy  had  even 
approached  the  Niger. 

The  Sene^nl  rise*  in  the  moiinlnins  of  Konj.  near  Ihe  ^onrcoa 
of  the  Niger,  and  flowing  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Atlnnlic  ocean  under  lat.  16"  N.  after  a 
course  of  more  than  1,000  miles. 

The  Gnmhin  rises  also  in  the  moiiDtaina  of  Knng,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Atlantic  under  lai.  1 3°  3U' N,  after  a 
course  of  abour  COO  mile«,  for  400  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

Deaerli.]  Africa  is  distingui'hed  from  ihe  olher  quarters  of  Ihe 
world  by  its  immense  sandy  deserts.  The  Sahara  or  Grtat  Dt- 
lert  slrelche!<  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  with  few  inlerrnp- 
tioos,  to  the  Nile  ontheeai>l,  a  distance  of  3,000  mileBj  and  from 
the  Barbary  stales  on  the  north  to  the  countrie«  watered  by  the 
Niger  on  Ihe  south,  a  distance  of  800  or  1,000  miles.  It  is  thua 
by  far  the  most  extensive  desert  in  Ihe  world,  and  presents,  al- 
most ihroughnul,  the  spectacle  of  a  naked,  burning  plain  of  sand, 
destitute  alike  of  water  and  vegetation,  except  in  the  few  fertile 
spots,  called  oa'c*,  which  are  occasioniliy  intenpened,  and 
flcrve  as  resting  ;in<l  watering  places  for  the  caravans  in  tfaeii 
Journies  over  these  dreary  wilds.  When  Ihe  caravaas  are  diaap- 
poinleJ  in  lindinc  water  at  these  places,  in  conaequence  of  a  pe- 
':uliarly  dry  srasnn,  they  frequently  die  from  tbirat.  In  )806  a 
caravan  of  k.OiSO  men  and  1 ,800  caneU  entirely  perished. 
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Situation  and  Extent.']  Kgr^'pt  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediter- 
rnnean  ;  N.  E.  by  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  E.  by  Ihe  Red  sea,  which 
separates  it  from  Arabia  ;  S.  by  Nubia ;  aoJ  W.  by  the  Libjair 
(lesert.  It  lies  between  22*  and  32*^  N  lat. Extending  along  the 
batiks  of  the  Nile  for  about  700  miles,  from  its  mouth  upward. 
It  nominally  comprehends  also  a  breadth  of  200  or  300  milef^ 
from  the  Red  nea  to  an  ill  defined  boundary  in  the  Libyan  desert, 
but  the  only  territory  of  any  value  is  that  lying  immediately  oo 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  area  is  estimated  nt  190,000  sqaare 
miles,  of  which  only  19,000,  or  one  tenth  part  of  the  whole,  is 
capable  of  cultivation. 

Divisions.]  The  cultivated  region  is  divided  by  nature  into 
two  parts;  Lower  Egypt,  composed  of  the  Delta  of  iM  Nile; 
and  Upper  Egypt,  which  extends  more  than  500  miles  along  the 
river  above  its  separation. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  Upper  Egypt  consists  of  a  long,  oar* 
row  belt  of  land,  intersected  by  the  Nile,  and  interposed  be- 
tween two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  which  stretch  aloi^the 
opposite  sides  of  the  river,  usually  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10 
miles  from  the  banks.  As  they  approach  Lower  Egypt  the  two 
chains,  still  following  the  course  of  the  river,  diverge  from  each 
other,  one  branch  running  in  a  N.  W.  and  the  other  in  a  N.  £.  di- 
rection to  the  Mediterranean.  The  country  beyond  the  moon- 
tains,  both  to  the  east  and  west,  is  a  sandy  desert. 

River.]  The  Nile  is  the  only  river  in  Bgypt,  and  its  OTerflow^ 
ings  are  the  source  of  all  its  fertility.  The  rise  of  the  river  be* 
gins  about  the  middle  of  June  and  continues  till  the  beginniitf  of 
September,  when  it  is  at  its  height,  and  all  the  level  parts  ofthe 
country  are  overflowed.  The  waters  then  gradually  retire,  and 
leave  behind  them  a  thick  mud  or  slime  which  U  peculiarly  fer- 
tilizing. It  is  a  clayey  substance,  and  is  capable  of  being  formed 
into  bricks,  and  also  into  pipes  or  vases  of  different  kinds.  I'he  wa- 
ter ofthe  Nile  is  peculiarly  light  and  wholesome,  but  during  the 
inundation  it  becomes  muddy,  and  cannot  be  drunk  without  being 
clarified.  The  cause  of  the  inundation  is  the  periodical  raim, 
which  fall  in  Abyssinia  from  June  to  September.  The  rirer  ii 
navie:ab]e  to  the  borders  of  Nubia  for  vessels  of  60  tons. 

Lake4.]  The  coast  is  lined  by  lakes  or  lagoons,  separated 
from  the  sea  by  long,  narrow  sand  banks.  That  of  Martoti$  or 
Alexandria^  the  most  western,  is  not  more  than  18  inches  deep  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  is  quite  drj.  Lake  Menzaleh,  the  largest 
and  most  eastern,  is  nearly  50  miles  long  and  12  broad.  It  com- 
municates with  the  sea  through  several  narrow  inlets. 

Climate.]  The  climate  is  characterized  by  the  entire  absence 
of  rain ;  when  a  few  drops  fall  they  are  viewed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants almost  as  a  miracle.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  almost 
ec^uallyrare.    The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  north,  but  ii 
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the  spriog,  for  about  fifty  days,  Egypt  is  liable  to  Ihe  simoom,  a 
terrible  wind  from  the  desert,  ivhirb  from  its  iolensc  heat  siid 
dryness,  tbrenlea>i,  nbeo  long'  continued,  almost  the  estinclion  of 
animal  life;  fortunately,  however,  it  seldom  lasLt  above  three 
day«.  The  heat  of  summer  is  more  intense  in  Egypt  than  in 
other  countries  under  (he  same  latitude-  This  circuai stance, 
with  the  iraDt  of  cleaoliness  and  of  all  precaution,  probably  gen- 
erates tbe  plague,  a  malady  which  is  supposed  to  he  indigcDoui 
in  this  country,  and  to  spread  its  ravages  fram  Iheucp  as  from  a 
centre.  Tbe  opihnlmia.  a  severe  disease  iilTtclin^  the  eyes,  is 
also  peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  the  cause  of  it  is  ootyel  sutisfiiclorily 
ascertained- 

Agriculturt.]  The  lands  inundated  by  tbe  Nile  require  scarce- 
ly any  labor;  the  ground,  softened  by  long  moisture,  re<]uires 
only  lo  be  slightly  stirred,  and  the  seed  being  throvin  in,  sinks  bjr 
its  own  weight,  and  produces  abundanlly.  Ureal  attention,  bow- 
ever,  is  everywhere  paid  to  irrigHliuq^  In  Upper  Egypt,  where 
IhB  river  is  confined  vrllhiD  high  banlts,  the  water  does  not  over- 
Saw,  but  b  raised  by  artidciiil  means,  and  distributed  over  the 
landa.  In  Lower  Egypt  ibere  are  numerous  canals,  dug  by  hu< 
man  labor,  which  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction  and 
everywhere  circulate  the  waters  of  the  inundation. 

Prodiictiotii.]  The  soil  produce"  the  frails  both  of  the  torrid 
and  temperate  zone.  Corn  and  rice  grow  in  perfection  in  the 
Delta,  while  wheal  and  barley  lloiirish  m  Upper  Cgypt.  The 
best  fruits  are  the  orange,  the  lemon,  ihe  citron,  the  apricot  and 
the  tamarind. 

Chief  Towns.]  Cairo  or  Grand  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  IB 
near  the  eaft  bank  of  (he  Nile,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
canal,  about  10  miles  above  the  upper  angle  of  Ihe  Delta.  The 
streets  of  this  famous  ci(y  are  narrow,  crooked,  uopaved,  and  in- 
terspersed with  large,  open  sp'Sices,  which  become  lakes  durinf 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  are  gardens  during  tbe  rest  of  (he 
year  It  is  the  most  populous  city  in  Africa  and  carries  on  an  ei- 
teniive  commerce,  by  means  of  caravans,  with  Syria,  Arabia, 
Abyssinia,  the  Barbary  States  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  Tbe 
city  contains  300  mosques,  all  adorned  wKh  lofty  minarets,  and 
300,000  inbabitanta. 

AUxanJria  is  situated  185  miles  N.  W.  of  Cairo,  on  Ihe  long 
and  narrow  neck  of  land  included  between  lake  Mareolis  imd  Ihe 
Mediterranean.  Il  has  two  harbors  and  communicatee  with  Ihe 
western  arm  of  tbe  Nile  by  a  canal,  which  at  once  supplies  tbe  ' 
city  with  water,  and  aCTonls  facilities  to  ila  commerce  with  the  in- 
terior- This  city  was  founded  in  ihe  year  3JI  before  Christ,  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  conceived  Ihe  grand  idea  of  making  it 
the  centre  of  commerce  to  all  ihe  three  contliicnti.  For  many 
centuries  it  engrossed  the  trade  of  India,  ihe  goods  being  brought 
up  the  lied  sea,  and  carried  across  to  the  Nile,  where  ihey  were 
embarked  and  conveyed  down  the  river  and  through  a  canal  to 
tlie  city.  AU'xandria  became,  at  (h*:  Siimc  time,  the  centre  of 
science,  and  was  distinguished  for  its  immense  library,  uidfgrii?- 
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merons  splendid  architectural  monuments^  many  of  which  ttill 
remiin,  particularly  Pompey's  pillar,  the  two  obelisks  called 
Cluopatra's  nee.li<»!»,  I  he  CHlacomlM,  and  the  reser? oir»  for  the 
snp]>ly  of  the  city  with  water.  In  the  height  of  its  spleDdorit  is 
said  to  have  contained  600,000  hihabiiants ;  now,  the  population 
is  estimated  at  only  10  or  15,000. 

HoscUa  in  situated  on  the  great  western  arm  of  the  Nile,  called 
by  the  ancients  the  Bolhitinc,  within  a  few  miles  of  its  mouth.  It 
is  a  liandftome  city  and  contains  12,000  inhabitants.  The  mari- 
time trade  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  principally  from  Alexandria  ; 
but  Ko&etta  forms  the  medium  of  communication  between  that 
city  and  Cairo. 

Damie.tta  is  situated  on  the  great  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  call- 
ed by  tho  ancients  the  Phatnitic,  6  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  but  suffers  for  want  of  a  harbor, 
ves:-els  being  obliged  to  li«  in  the  road  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  they  are  exposed  to  all  winds.  This  arm  of  the  Nile  if 
also  becoming  annually  shallower,  and  it  is  feared  that  in  a  few 
years  it  will  cease  to  be  navigable  for  boats  of  large  burdeo. 
The  country  around  Damielta  is  a  perfect  garden  and  the  rice  is 
tiie  fiiMfst  in  Egypt.     The  population  is  estimated  at  40,000. 

Suf.z  is  on  the  gulf  of  .Suez,  at  tbe  northern  extremity  of  the 
Red  sea.  It  is  in  the  midst  ot^a  desert,  and  from  the  topi  of  the 
h'lijsos  tbe  eye  cannot  discern  a  single  tree  or  the  smallest  spot 
oi'  V  ivl'ire  ;  yet  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  being 
visi!'/!  by  tbe  caravans,  and  several  vessels  beiqg  employed  in 
tbe  ti  ivi>ation  between  tbis  port  and  Jidda  in  Arabia.  The  pop- 
ulaiioii  IS  »'>iiin,ited  at  5,000. 

C.\*s.sr''r  IS  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  300  miles  south  ot* 
Suez,  in  lat.  '2u^  3'  N.  Tbe  harbor  is  inconvenient,  and  tlie 
co'niirY  in  tbe  Vicinity  frigbtt'ully  desolate,  but  the  place  is  ini- 
poi'Miit  :is  lorniing  the  principal  poiut  of  communication  between 
Ej;\ j»t  :uid  AiMliia. 

Kriie  or  A'c/i.'ie,  the  centre  of  tbe  trade  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  on 
the  Nile,  almost  due  west  of  Co.vseir,  from  which  it  is  120  mile* 
distant  Alo^t  of  tbe  goods  destined  for  India  were  formerly 
broil.; Ii.  Mj»  tii'L'  Nile  in  boats  to  Kene,  whence  fhey  were  carrie^l 
over  land  to  Co^seir,  and  embarked  on  the  Red  sea,  but  this  com- 
merce lias  now  pTi'eatly  declined.  The  town  is  now  chiefly  sup- 
porte  I  by  the  threat  caravan  fmm  Western  and  Central  Afr:- 
ca,  unlet)  passes  annually  tbrous^h  it,  bringing  numerous  pil«yrim^ 
destiii»-d  lor  Mecca  anfl  Medina. 

Stitt  or  Sioui,  on  tbe  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  27*  10*  X 
is  th-  roiub'zvous  of  i\w  caravans  which  proceed  from  Esr^ft 
southward  into  (be  interior  of  AlVica.  It  is  also  remarkable  Vor 
th;*  spacious  excavations  made  in  tbe  neighboring  mountain*. 
s\ii»i>c.s.'il  to  be  se.flulcbres.  The  population  is  about  25,t»vK'. 
Girgr,  on  the  Nile,  in  2u^  'JO'  N.  lat.  was  t'jrmerJy  the  capital  ci' 
Upper  Kgypt,  but  is  now  iu  u  slate  of  decline. 
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Luior,  on  the  east  bank  of  Hie  Nile,  In  lal.  25'  30'  N.  occupies 
part  uf  l)i«  site  of  ancient  Thebes.  This  celebrated  citv  extend- 
ed along  both  hanks  of  the  Nile  and  wa«  27  miles  id  circumrer- 
ence.  Its  maifnificent  riiina  are  now  scattered  over  this  irhole 
tpacf,  anil  recent  travellers  represent  it  to  be  impossible  by  any 
description  lo  gire  an  iilea  of  the  gniiideur  uflhe  scene.  The 
nins  considt  of  a  vai^t  us^emblai^e  of  lempleo,  columns,  obeli^iks, 
colossal  statues  and  sphinies,  [laintiDgs,  sculptures,  tooibs  eica- 
yaled  Trom  the  rock,  and  other  astonisbio^  specimens  of  the  |kiw- 
er  and  «kill  of  iU  itncient  iahabiiiinlB.  The  bwl  of  MemnoD, 
Gonsixling  af  a  single  mass  of  stone  weighing  10  or  IS  tons,  has 
been  recently  sent  from  thispkce  to  England  by  Mr.  iJelzoni. 

E»it,  on  the  Nile,  in  lul.  25°  IT  N-  is  chiefly  romarLable  for 
the  ruins  of  ihe  ancient  Latopolis,  ofnhich  it  occupies  (he  site. 
Si/ent  »r  Jltiiian,on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  24°  N.  is  cele- 
bfj'eil  tor  the  well  which  was  sank  by  the  aocieot  Egyptians  to 
nark  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice. 

.Iniiquilita.]  The  ubjecis  which,  above  all  others,  attract  the 
attenlien  of  the  traveller  in  modern  Egypt  are  ihe  stupendous 
BioniimentB  of  ancient  grandeur  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
ruins  of  Babylon,  and  of  other  capitals  which  were  once  Iheirlory 
of  Asia,  are  distinguishable  only  by  enurmoos  piles  of  rubbish  rc- 
cnmulated  otMn  their  Bii«.  The  masterpieces  of  Oreciaa  and 
Roman  arc  hi  lecture  have  rOiichcil  ns  in  ii  very  shattered  and  im- 
perfect cundition  ;  but  the  edifices  of  %ypt,  which  ascend  lo  an 
era  prior  lo  any  record  of  iiulhentic  history,  hear  scarcely  any 
marks  of  ihe  tlioii^iinds  of  yeiirs  that  have  passed  overlhem,  and 
displav  lo  us  entire  the  arts  and  the  power  of  the  first  generations 
of  me'n. 

The  mo't  ffiifnulic  of  Ihpoe  monuments  are  the  pyramids, 
which  commpnce  immedialcli  south  of  Cairo,  hnl  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nile,  and  cxlcml  in  nu  nnintcrroplcd  range  for  many 
miles  in  a  suuthtrly  direction,  parallel  iviih  the  hanks  of  the  riv- 
er They  are  bulk  on  a  hard,  rocky  plain,  which  is  elevated  80 
feet  above  the  terriiory  inundaled  by  the  river-  The  three 
principal  pyramidal  are  siluateii  in  the  nei;;hborhood  of  the  village 
of  Ocexa,  at  the  norlhem  extremity  of  the  range.  The  base  of 
the  liirgest  is  693  feel  si|uare,  covering  an  area  of  a  little  more 
than  elevun  acrtW;  Ihe  iierpendicnlar  height  is  499  feet  The 
external  part  is  chiefly  built  of  great  s(|unre  stones,  compacted 
together  solely  liy  their  own  ivcight,  iviihout  lime,  lead  or  cramps 
of  any  metal.  At  first  view  the  pyriimidf'  present  the  appearance 
of  iiolid  musses;  and  it  seems  to  have  beeit  Ihe  intention  of  the 
founders,  that  the  openings  which  they  coniaio  i^hould  remain 
perpi^lually  rliised.  The  ingenuity  of  successive  ages,  however, 
has  succeeded  in  limJing  the  entrance  of  the  great  pyramid,  and 
in  tr.iciug  several  lung  galk-iles  which  terminate  in  spacious 
ch.iniber^. 

The  sir.ond  pyramid,  whirh  is  CJ5  fret  stjuare  at  the  base  and 
.'i'JG  foet  hitrli.  dHled,  till  bilely,  all  attempis  to  penetri>le  iolo  iU 
interior.     In  the  year  18iG,  however,  .Mr.  Belzonj  succeeded  in 
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discoveriDg  the  true  opening,  and  proceeding  along  a  narrow 
passage,  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  he  reached  the  great 
chamber,  46  lect  long,  16  wide,  and  2 J  high.  The  most  con- 
spicuous object  was  a  large  sarcophagus  of  granite,  containing  a 
•mall  quaniity  of  what  appeared  to  be  human  bones*  Thisseeoi- 
ed  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  these  stupendous  monuments  were 
intended  as  sepulchres  for  the  kings  of  F^ypf ;  but  a  thigh  bone 
which  was  sent  to  England,  being  examined  by  the  royal  college 
of  physicians,  was  pronounced  to  belong  to  a  cow,  whence  il  has 
been  inferred  that  the^e  extraordinary  structures  were  reared  io 
honor  of  that  favohte  object  of  Egyptian  worship. 

About  300  paces  to  the  east  of  the  second  pyramid  appears  the 
celebrated  Sphynx.  or  statue  of  a  huge  monster,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock.  Formerly  nothing  but  the  head,  neck  and  top  of  the  back 
were  visible,  the  rest  being  sunk  in  the  sand.  Mr.  Belzoni,  how- 
ever, has  lately  cleared  away  the  sand  from  this  huge  mass,  and 
discovered  a  temple  of  considerable  dimensions  between  the  legs 
of  the  Sphynx,  and  another  in  one  of  its  paws.  The  length  of 
the  statue  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  to  the  tail  is  125  feet 

Population.]  The  population  is  estimated  at  2,500,000.  It  is 
composed  of  several  distinct  races.  1.  The  Copts,  or  descendants 
of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  They  prove  their  ori- 
gin by  their  striking  resemblance  to  the  paintings  and  sculptures 
of  their  ancient  temples,  and  even  to  Uie  mummies  which  are  still 
preserved-  They  reside  almost  exclusively  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  about  200,000  in  number.  2*  The  Arabs  or 
descendants  of  the  Saracen  conquerors.  They  are  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  the  population,  and  are  divided  into  Bedouins,  or 
wandering  Arabs,  and  Fellahs,  or  those  employed  in  cultivation. 
The  former  occupy  those  vast  deserts  which  everywhere  snr^ 
round  the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt,  and  retain  the  same  rude  and 
predatory  character  which  distinguish  the  Arabian  in  his  native 
wastes.  The  Fellahs,  on  the  contrary,  fixed  to  one  place,  and 
exposed  to  insult  and  oppression  from  the  ruling  powers,  have  lost 
that  independent  and  adventurous  spirit  which  distinguished  the 
original  race.  3.  The  Turks,  who  have  long  been  established 
in  the  great  cities,  and  whose  numbers  and  power  have  of  late 
considerably  increased.  4.  The  Jews,  who  are  also  numerous  in 
the  commercial  cities,  and  are  oppressed  and  nersecuted. 

Mamelukes.]  The  Mamelukes  consisted  of  Georgian  and  Cir- 
cassian slaves,  who  were  brought  into  the  country  by  the  caliphs 
in  the  13th  century,  and  being  intrusted  with  arms,  were  made 
a  part  of  the  military  power  of  the  state.  They  were  thus  ena- 
bled to  rise  against  their  masters,  to  massacre  or  expel  them,  and 
to  assume  the  dominion  of  Egypt.  By  an  unheard  of  caprice^ 
they  transmitted  their  power,  not  to  their  children  whom  they 
despised  and  neglected,  but  to  new  band^  of  slaves  brought  like 
Tlicm««elves  from  the  (Caucasian  countries.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  IClh  century  they  were  conquered  by  the  Turks,  but  the 
chief  power  was  still  loft  in  their  hands,  although  they  nominally 
ickcou  lodged  the  authority  of  the  pacha  or  governor  appointed 
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by  the  Gnai  SrigDor.  In  179S,  hawercr,  when  the  French  in- 
vaded Eg'.vpl.  iHe  strength  of  tlie  Mameiukca  nns  broken  b; 
Slice e^tsiv't^  defeats,  <tnd  considerable  bodies  of  Turks  hnving 
marched  into  the  kinfduin,  the  pacha  conceived  a  plon  for  their 
deslruclioo  ;  Had  having  inrited  tb^ir  chif  fs  to  a  feast,  treach- 
erously maMHcred  the  greater  part  of  them.  Those  who  es- 
ca]icd  lied  at  first  to  Upper  E^ypt  ond  nfternnrds  to  Nubin,  where 
they  are  now  c<>lablished,  and  still  cherish  the  hope  of  regaining 
their  ancient  power,  though  the  vigor  ol  the  pacha's  goTcrnmeot 
seems  to  preclude  any  imniediale  prospect  ofit. 

GoTtmmtnt.]  The  gjvernnneol  is  despoiie  as  in  all  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  Turkey.  The  i>rcs«nt  ptichn,  whose  allegiance 
to  the  Grand  Seignor  is  merely  nominal,  is  represented  as  h  man 
of  very  siiperinr  talents,  and  ambitious  of  improving  the  situation 
of  his  subjecis  and  extending  the  trade  of  Kgypt-  He  guarantees 
the  security  of  person  and  properly  to  all  foreign  merch;iiit!<  who 
establish  themselve<  in  the  cities  or  iraverie  his  dominions ;  and 
furnishes  guarda  for  Uie  protection  of  mcrcbandize  ascending  or 
descending  the  Nile. 

Religion  and  Lanpiagr.]  The  Arabs  and  Tnrks  are  MahoiH' 
etans.  The  Copl*^profcs«  Chrioiianity  and  wercfiirmerly  united 
with  the  Greek  church.  Their  patriarch  resides  at  Alexandria, 
and  clnims  the  aopremacy,  not  only  over  the  churches  of  F-gypt, 
but  over  tlioie  of  Aliy-sinia.  The  Anibic  iangoage  is  generally 
Spoken.  The  Coptic  Inni^iiage  is  that  of  the  ancient  Egypliana 
with  a  miKlure  of  Greek  and  Arabic.  A  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  some  religions  works  are  tvrltteo  in  it  ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  spoken. 

Commtrce.]  No  country  in  the  world  is  so  well  silnated  for 
commerce  as  Egypt,  lyingf  as  it  does  between  three  conttncoir, 
and  bordering  on  seas  which  connect  it  immediately  with  all  the 
most  populous  countries  on  the  glohe.  For  more  than  2,000 
years  the  commerce  of  F.urope  with  India  passed  through  ^-gypt, 
and  the  present  parha  is  desifous  of  restoring  it  to  its  old  channel. 
He  insures  goods  for  a  smnll  premiiitn  from  the  Red  sea  lo  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  number  of  ve-sels  now  annually  arrive  at 
Suez,  laden  with  the  products  of  China,  HindoostBii  and  the  Asia- 
tic islands.  This  country  is  also  the  centre  of  an  extensiTe  com' 
merce  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  with 
Syria  and  Arabia.  Through  it  \>n*s  the  numerous  pilgrim*  who 
come  from  all  the  Mahometan  states  of  Africa  lo  pay  their  devo- 
tions al  the  shrine  of  Mecca ;  and  who  defray  the  expenses  of* 
their  journey  by  the  trade  which  they  carry  on.  The  trade  wilb 
Turkey  is  carried  on  principally  from  Dnmietta,  and  that  ivilfc 
the  other  European  stales  from  Alexandria. 
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6ARBARY  STATES. 

Situation.]  The  Barbarv  states  occupy  that  long,  Darrow 
country,  \y'mt^  ^\opg  the  Meaiterranean  sea  on  the  north,  and  the 
Sahara  or  Great  Desert  on  the  south,  and  extending  from  Egypt 
on  the  east  to  tho  Atlantic  on  the  west. 

DivinonsJ]  The  Barbary  states  are  five  in  number,  riz. 
1.  Barca.     2.  IVipoli.     3.  Tunis.     4.  Algiers.     5.  Morocco. 

Face  of  the  Country.]  The  most  prominent  natural  feature  ot' 
this  region  is  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Atlas  which  run«  com- 
pletely through  it  from  west  to  east.  The  tract  between  this 
chain  and  the  sea  is  from  50  to  200  miles  wide,  and  is  mostly 
level,  well  watered  and  fertile.  The  country  betivecn  the 
mountains  and  the  desert,  particularly  the  part  south  of  Al- 
giers and  Tunis,  is  dry  and  sandy,  but  produces  dates  in  such 
abundance  that  it  is  called  Rilcdulgerkl  or  the  country  of  dates- 
There  is  no  large  river  in  Barbary,  but  the  soil  is  well  water- 
ed by  innumerable  small  streams,  which  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains and  after  a  short  course  discharge  themselve<«  into  the  sea. 
The  country  south  of  the  mountains  is  also  watered  by  some  con- 
siderable streams  which  flow  southward  and  are  lost  in  the  sandi 
of  the  desert. 

Climate]  The  climate  is  temperate  and  pleasant.  The  win- 
ter is  characterised  by  heavy  showers,  but  from  April  to  October 
rain  seldom  falls.  The  pfasfue  occasionally  visits  this  country, 
and  is  awfully  dostructive  in  it^  ravap^es.  The  leprosy  isaUoveiy 
common.  There  are  no  volcanoes  ;  but  various  circumstances 
indicate  the  action  of  subterraneous  heat,  particularly  the  springs 
and  rivulets,  many  of  which  serve  the  purpose  of  warm  baths. 
Earthquakes  arc  common,  but  they  are  never  very  violent. 

Productions.]  The  vegetable  productions  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Fruits  are  abandant 
and  of  excellent  quality;  the  principal  grains  are  wheat  and  bap- 
ley.  The  mountains  yield  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead  an4  anti- 
mony. But  the  most  abundant  mineral  is  salt,  which  exists  in 
immense  quantities.  All  the  lakes  are  nearly  as  salt  as  the  sea  ; 
salt  springs  arc  more  numerous  than  fresh  ;  and  in  the  territory 
of  Tunis  there  is  no  water  tit  lor  drinking  except  what  falU  in 
the  form  of  rain.  Hence  the  immense  labor  bestowed  in  supply- 
ins:  the  cities  with  water  by  a(|ueduct!>,  comhicted  often  ovvr  a 
▼asi  oxtent  of  ronnlry. 

Jui/nols.]  The  mountains  and  desert  tracts  of  Barbary  nourish 
m'lliitiiiirs  of  tho  tierror  tribos  of  animals.  The  lion  appear* 
nou-JHTo  armod  with  i^roater  strength  and  ferocity  ;  and  hi^  at* 
taclv^  ;irt»  fr(Mjih»nl  and  formidable.  Serpents  of  an  enormous  *i/e 
an-  .li-d  roninioit.  The  bu.^ka  is  a  black,  venomous  serpont,  7  or 
i)  ('■••(  lurii^,  which  cniU  i(«elf  up  :iiid  darts  to  a  very  great  distance* . 
t^-'  ^\t)iii(l  iiitiictoil  14  <m;ill,  hut  ill  a  fpw  minute's  after  the  bile. 
'^c  suifiTcr  tuni-i  ld.«ck  and  expiri:^.     The  borders  of  the  Sabari 
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liroiluce  also  (he  boa  coaalriclor,  the  most  enormous  of  the  ser- 
pen! species,  and  at  lh«  night  of  nhich,  according  to  aocient  ru- 
pon,  ivhule  armies  have  fled.  It  is  often  GO  feet  long,  and  aa 
ihjck  as  n  man's  body,  but  is  not  venomous-  It  has  immense 
strength,  however,  anj  moves  vrittt  ^nch  sfril'lneM  that  it  is  tm- 
pos>ilile  lo  escape  from  it.  It  will  twisi  itself  round  an  ox  or  a 
ti^'T,  anrt  ader  crushing  their  bones  to  a  jell^,  will  swallow  them 
wlii>le,  HHil  iKcti  lie  supinely  on  the  ground,  for  two  or  three  dajs, 
un.'ihle  to  move.  In  this  torpid  stale  il  may  be  killed  or  taken 
alive  without  danger-  Scorpions  are  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance in  this  country,  and  in  snmmer  frequently  enter  the  houses 
anil  even  the  beds,  but,  in  general,  their  bile  is  not  mortal. 

The  locust  is  a  plague  of  a  very  destraclive  nature.  It  is  brei) 
in  the  desitrl  trnos,  whence,  at  periotis  which  cannot  be  foreseen, 
it«  !^warm«  pour  down  in  vast  bodies  upon  the  fertile  regions. 
TItrv  move  in  a  close  and  regular  tnasii  which  bids  defiance  lo 
all  ademcis  lo  arrest  or  retard  their  progfeas.  Every  green 
stibtlance  Is  »oon  entirely  consumed,  and  tracts  covered  with 
kll  the  bloom  of  vfgetstion  are  at  one*'  converted  into  a  liesurt. 

InlirtbilnnU.]  The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  4  classes; 
I.  '['he  Moon,  who  are  the  ruhog  people,  and  consiiiute  the  man 
of  the  population  in  all  thp  cities.  The  term,  Moor,  i*  very 
vaL^itely  applied,  but  is  generally  understood  lo  menn  thai  portion 
of  the  Mahomeian  conquerors  of  northern  Africa,  who  have 
ad'ipied  a  sptlled  mode  nf  life.  2,  The  Jcwi,  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal merchants,  and  are  conlinually  insulted,  and  most  cruelly 
oppressed  by  the  Moors.  3.  The  Jmij.  who  wander  with  tbeir 
Huck*  and  herds  in  the  inlprior  disiricl*,  on  ihc  iiorders  of  the 
great  desert.  They  are  governed  by  theirownchiafsursheirbB, 
and  merely  owe  tribute  and  military  service  to  the  sovereign  in 
whose  territory  they  are  situated;  and  whenever  the  govern- 
ment is  weak  or  disputed,  the  sheichs  refuse  to  submit  to  i(. 
4.  The  Breberi,  who  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  natives,  and 
inhabit  the  mountainous  regions.  They  live  in  li«ed  vilhges 
and  cultivate  the  ground,  but  like  the  Arabs  are  governed  by  their 
•wn  chiefn,  and  pay  very  little  respect  lo  the  regular  govern, 
ment.     All  these  classes,  except  the  Jews,  are  M{ihomeI;ms. 

Piracy  ]  The  Moors  are  pirates,  and  formerly  committed 
great  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  Christian  naBons  In  the 
Mediterranean.  They  carried  on  the  husiaes*  systematically, 
and  their  prisoners  were  condemned  (o  the  most  galling  alarery. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  the  spirited  eieriiont  of  the 
.Amt^ricans  and  the  English  have  given  them  a  check,  aod  it  maj 
he  hoped,  put  a  linat  period  to  thair  depredations. 


Darca  lir^  along  the  coast  of  the  Heditcrrapeaii  between 
Ggyp!  and  Tripoli,  and  extends  lo  far  into  the  interior  aa  to  in- 
clude Ihe  snti[l  stntes  ofSiwab  and  Avgila.     It  U  a  sandf  dietert, 
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cxcopt  a  (evf  oa^es  or  fertile  ^pots  inhabited  by  wandering^  Arab*, 
the  whole  number  of  whom  ij*  estimated  at  300,000.  They  are 
divided  into  four  or  five  tribes,  under  their  own  chiefs,  who  are 
in  n  great  measure  independent,  but  acknowledge  a  species  of 
subjection  to  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli.  Derne,  the  chief  town,  ly- 
ing on  (he  coa^t  m  loo.  22°  10'  E.  was  taken  by  the  American 
general  Eaton  in  1805. 


2.  TRIPOLI. 

Sitvalion  and  Extrnt]  Tripoli  extends  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  gulf  of  Syrtis  or  Sidra  (o  the  gulf  of 
Cabes.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean;  E.  by 
Barca;  S.  by  the  Sahara;  and  W.  by  Tunis.  Including'  Barca, 
the  area  is  estimated  at  210,000  square  miles. 

Government.]  The  gu?emment  is  despotic,  and  the  sovereign  is 
called  pacha  or  bashaw.  The  country  was  formerly  dependent 
on  Turkey,  and  the  pachas  were  appointed  every  three  years  by 
the  Grand  Seignor,  but  a  revolution  took  place  about  a  century 
ago,  which  ended  in  establishing  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
monarch  upon  the  throne,  and  the  office  is  now  considered  he- 
reditary in  his  family.     All  his  sons  take  the  title  of  bej. 

Population^  Jlrmy^  ^c]  The  population  is  estimated  by  AU 
Bey  at  2,000,000.  The  only  troops  maintained  in  time  of  peace 
are  the  body  guard  of  the  pacha,  consisting  of  300  Turks  and  100 
Mamelukes,  but  in  time  of  war  it  is  said  that  the  Arab  tribes  can 
furnish  an  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and  40,000  infantry.  The 
navy  consists  of  1 1  vessels,  mounting  in  all  about  100  g^uns.  The 
revenue  of  the  pacha  is  only  about  j$200,000per  annum. 

Chief  Town,]  Tripoli^  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  coast  io 
Ion.  13^  21'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  a  convenieot 
harbor  defended  by  a  fort  The  population  is  estimated  at  only 
12,000  or  15,000. 

Commerce.]  Considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the 
European  countries  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  olive  oil,  saffron,  wax,  honey,  wool,  salt  and  dates,  all 
of  which  are  productions  of  the  country  ;  together  with  gums, 
ostrich  feathers  and  several  other  articles  brought  by  the  cara- 
vans from  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  great  caravans  from  west- 
ern Barbary  pass  through  Tripoli  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 


3.  TUNIS. 

Situation.]     Tunis  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Me<literrancaD ; 
S.  E.  by  Tripoli ;  S.  by  Biledulgerid,  and  \V.  by  Algiers. 

Government^  Population^  ^c]     At  the  head  of  the  govemmeDt 
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«f  pcacp,  Ihe  army  con*isl«  of  10,000  or  l-V'tW  Irnop",  luii  ou  mi 
emergency  can  be  incrpased  lo  50,000  or  60,0110.  Tlie  oavy  it 
com^ioseiroridor  30  small  yesaeU.  Tunis  is  lecknnpiJ  umonK 
the  piratical  'tales,  but  Ihe  inhnbitunls  arc  more  cirltii.pd,  tnil 
lesj  (lispoae'l  to  robbery  and  violence  ihnn  their  neighbors,  The 
revenue  uHhe  bey  i^  estimated  nl  600.000  dolhrs. 

Chirf  Tasini.]  Tunis,  the  capital,  is  eilualcd  on  the  west  hank 
of  a  gnk'wqlcr  lake,  about  6  miles  frnni  llie  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Tunis,  with  nbich  the  lake  is  connected  by  a  nnrrow  oiillel.  Tbe 
tDun  in  BurrouDded  by  walls  und  contains  a'lout  120,000  inbabitanlr, 
mnn)  of  whom  are  enfa^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  velvet,  tapestry, 
turlinri^,  and  particularly  the  red  caps  ibr  which  TnnM  is  famtiii''. 
All  ext'^Qi'ive  commerce  it  carried  on  partly  with  Kuropenu 
ilali-ti,  and    partly  by  means  of  caravans  with  the  inturior  of 

fluim  of  Citrihagt]  The  remains  of  this  jreftl  citv,  (be  an- 
cieril  emporium  of  northern  Africa  and  emprc"*  nl"  liie  »ea,  are 
eiluated  on  a  promontory  12  mile"  B-  N.  E.  of  Tunis,  Imt  cnn  now 
icnrcely  be  distinguished  by  a  superficial  ubacrver.  The  harbor 
has  bG'U  Glled  by  ibe  action  of  the  winds  and  a  change  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  which  fell  into  il.  There  nre  no  remains  of  ibe  an- 
cient walls,  no  triumphal  arches  orfplendid  pillars.  The  ci^leros, 
however,  still  remain  almost  entire,  and  are  on  a  maguiGccnt 
sc:ilu.  The  great  iiEpieJucI  which  brought  the  water  from  a  dis- 
tance of  50  miles,  may  ^till  be  traced  ilirough  (he  whole  of  ils 
course,  and  the  arcbea  in  many  places  remain  almost  entire. 


4.  ALGIERS, 

Situatum  tmd  Exttnl.^  Algiers  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  E.  by  Tunis  ;  S.  by  the  Atlas  mountains,  which  separate 
it  from  Biledulgerid,  and  W.  by  Morocco.  It  estenda  frotn  about 
8°  30' E.  to  1°  30'  W.  Ion. 

Divisiotia.]  Algiers  is  divided  into  three  provinces.  I.  Mas- 
cara, which  borders  on  Morocco,  and  contains  the  towns  of 
TlemsHO  and  Oran.  2.  Tilterie,  or  Algiers  proper,  which  fonns 
the  central  province  and  contains  the  capitui  and  Boujeiah. 
3.  Constanlina  or  the  eastern  province,  a  very  fertile  region, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Tunis,  but  hus  been  wrested  from 
that  stale  by  the  Algerines.  Ils  principal  towns  are  Conslantlna 
and  Bona. 

Ckief  Ta-jiJu.]  .ilgitn,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Ihe  Mediterranean  in  Ion  3°  30'  E.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  and  the  bouse*,  rising  successively  one  above  another  in 
the  form  of  >in  amphitheatre,  and  being  all  painted  while,  present 
a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea.  The  harbor,  which  is  alwat 
200  feet  long,  300  hrnad  und  15  deep,  is  formed  by  two  moles, 
one  running  directly  north  und  the  other  northeast,  ani( is  strong- 
ly defended  with  forts  und  batteries.  The  cily  was  bombanleil 
by  an  American  fleet  under  Commodora  Decatur  '•<  1816  i  and 
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afterwards,  the  same  year,  by  a  British  fleet  ooder  Lord  Ezmovtb. 
The  population  is  variously  estimated  from  100,000  to200,0oa 

Constaniina  is  on  a  rocky  peninsula  formed  by  the  small  river 
Rummel,  160  miles  E.  of  Algiers.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient CirtH,  celebrated  as  the  bulwark  of  Numidia,  and  is  still  a 
strong  town  both  by  nature  and  art.  The  population,  according 
to  Has8el,is  100,000. 

Oran  is  a  strong  town  170  miles  S.  W.  of  Algiers.  It  was  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards  between  1509  and  1708.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  20,000.  In  1790  the  city  was  almost  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 

Bona  is  a  sea-port  in  Ion.  7°  45'  E.  66  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Con- 
stantina.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  carries  on  considerable  trade. 
The  population  is  al>out  8,000.  Boujeiah  is  a  considerable  Bear 
port  8u  miles  E.  of  Algiers. 

Populutiun  and  Gwernment,]  The  population,  according  to 
Ilas^ui,  is  1,800,000.  The  gofemment  is  a  tumultuous  and  ilJ-reg- 
ulated  despotism.  The  dey  is  elected  by  the  soldiery,  or  rather, 
when  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  boldest  and  most  popular  teixea  the 
sovrreignty,  which  he  is  either  allowed  to  retain,  or  is  strangled 
to  make  way  for  a  more  fortunate  rival.  The  soldiers  are  gene- 
rally Turks  and  are  about  12,000  in  number. 

Aavy,]  Two  centuries  ago  the  fleet  of  the  Algerines  equalled 
that  of  the  first  maritime  states  in  Europe,  and  the  ferocious  and 
lawless  manner  in  which  this  great  power  was  exercised,  render- 
ed them  truly  an  object  of  terror.  They  attacked  the  vessels  of 
all  Christian  nations  indiscriminately,  and  condemned  their  pris- 
oners to  the  most  galling  slavery.  For  some  time  past,  however, 
their  navy  has  been  declining,  and  a  few  jrears  since  contained 
only  8  frigates  of  from  36  to  50  guns  each,  and  10  or  12  smaller 
vessels.  In  1816  it  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  English  and 
Americans,  and  the  dey  was  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  libe- 
rate all  his  prisoners,  and  to  agree  to  the  perpetual  abolition  of 
Chric>tian  slavery  in  his  dominions. 

Commerce.]  The  maritime  commerce,  till  within  the  last  SO 
years,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  French  couipany,  established 
at  Marseilles.  They  had  formed  establishments  at  Bona,  and  sev- 
eral other  places  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Constaotioa,  par- 
ticularly with  a  view  to  the  extensive  coral  fishery,  carried  on 
near  that  shore,  and  which  is  capable  of  employing  annually 
above  100  boats.  They  exported  besides,  wool,  bees-waXi  ship 
timber,  ostriches  feather*,  corn  and  hides,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
<;200,000  annually.  During  the  long  war  between  England  and 
France  the  French  lost  (his  branch  of  their  commerce,  and  in 
480G  the  Briti'^h  government  stipulated  with  the  6ey  of  Algiers 
for  the  possession  of  the  ports  which  (he  French  formerly  occu- 
pied, a.ti^reeing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  ^50,000  annually. 

Bilcdulgerid.]  This  name  is  given  to  an  extensive  region  situ- 
ated immediately  south  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Atlas  mountains.  It  forms  the  transition  from  the 
fertile  plaiiss  of  Barbery  to  that  desert  of  sand  which  coven  lo 
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large  a  portioQ  of  Central  Africa.  The  only  product  is  dates. 
The  iohalijtants  ,-ir«!  wandering  Arabs,  who  ure  uoder  a  DomiDa) 
mbjeclion  to  the  stuiea  of  Algiers  and  'rirnis 


5.  MOROCCO. 

Silualioa  and  Extent.  |  MoriKco  is  bounded  N.  hy  the  straili 
of  Gibraltar  and  (be  Meililerranean ;  ¥..  \>y  Algieni ;  S.  bj  the 
Sahara  and  VV.  \)y  the  McdiierTHDean.  It  niiends  from  S9'  to 
3t>°  N  IhI.  anil  coataios,  according  to  Ilassel,upwardsof  300,000 
iqaarp  mites. 

Divhioas.]  The  empire  of  Morocco  comprehends  the  former 
kingdoms  of  Fez,  Morocco,  and  Tatilet.  Fez  and  Morocco  bor- 
der OD  the  coast  and  are  fertile  and  populous  ;  Tafilet  lies  on  the 
east  aide  of  the  Mount  Atlas  chain,  and  il-t  soil,  though  at  first  fer- 
tile in  dates  and  nool,  passes  gradually  into  the  Sahara- 

Ckief  IWti5.]  Morocco,  the  residence  of  the  K>?ereign,  is  sit- 
uated in  a  pleasant  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  in  lal. 
31*  31'  N.  120  miles  from  the  sen.  It  is  surrounded  hy  a  wsll, 
7  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  formerly 
700,000  inhabitants,  but  the  populslion  has  been  reduced  by  wars 
and  the  plague,  aorl  is  now  «.=limaled  nt  only  30,000.  The  city 
still  retains  numerous  temples,  splendid  mosques,  and  other  vest- 
iges of  its  ancient  grandeur. 

Frz,  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Fez,  and  the  moit 
splendid  and  populous  cily  in  (he  empire,  \i  about  300  miles  N. 
E.  of  Morocco,  in  lat.  34°  6'  N.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  which  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  except  the  north  and  Dorth-ensI,  with  lofty 
hilts,  the  higher  parts  of  which  are  corered  with  orange  grovea 
and  orchards,  forming  a  delightful  amphiibeatre.  A  river  winds 
through  the  lalley,  refreshing  the  tleld^i,  turning  various  ma- 
chinery,  and  supplying  the  city  nith  water.  The  cily  tbrmerly 
contained  lOii  temples  and  mosques,  and  was  held  in  such  vene- 
ration by  the  Mahometans  that  when  the  road  to  Mecca  was  shut 
op,  pilgrimages  tvere  made  to  Fez,  as  a  city  almost  equally  sa- 
cred. It  was  no  less  famous  for  its  literary  institutions,  at  a  time 
when  knowleilge  ivas  almost  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  tbe 
Saracens.  Its  numerous  schools  for  philosophy,  physic  and  as- 
tronomy were  resorted  to  by  Mahometans  from  all  the  neighbor- 
ing countries.  There  are  still  enme  remains  of  these  institutions, 
but  the  studies  are  confined  to  the  Koran,  the  first  principles  of 
grammar,  and  the  antiquated  logic  and  astronomy.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  10«,000. 

Magndor,  the  principal  sea-port,  and  the  centre  of  almost  all 
the  commerce  with  E»rope,  is  ISO  miles  west  of  Morocca  It  ia 
built  on  R  loiv,  sandy  soil,  sn<t  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  for  seve- 
ral mile.",  by  a  diiserl  of  thing  sand  The  population  is  about 
10,000. 
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Tangier  is  a  Fea-porl  on  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  situation 
is  favorable  for  pirates,  who  may  here  casilj  surprise  merchant 
nhips  that  are  incapable  of  defence.  The  nuinl>er  of  inhabitaoti 
is  10.000.     They  supply  Gi!>raltar  with  provisions. 

Sallee  is  a  famous  sea-port,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  almost  due 
west  of  Fez.  It  was  formerly  the  strong  hold  of  the  Moorish  pi- 
rates, and  immense  depredations  were  committed  from  it  upon 
European  commerce,  iierc  are  still  to  be  seen  the  traces  oi  aa 
immense  and  dreary  dung^eon,  formed  under  ground,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  unfortunate  captives.  The  importance  of  the 
place  is  now  much  diminished,  the  harbor  being  injured  bj  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sand. 

Govcrnmeni.]  The  government  is  the  most  absolute  despotifoi 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  check  whatever  apon  the 
will  of  the  sovereign.  Life  and  property  are  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  Some  of  the  monarchs  hare 
even  considered  an  adherence  to  their  engagements  as  an  unlaw- 
ful check  upon  their  power.  ^^  Takest  thou  me  for  an  infidel,^ 
Faid  one  of  them  to  a  foreigner,  ^^  that  I  must  be  the  slaie  of  nj 
word." 

Population^  Army^  j^c]  The  population,  according  to  Jackson^ 
who  refers  to  the  imperial  registers  as  his  authority,  is  1 4,886,000. 
Others  reckon  it  at  only  5,000,000.  The  standing  army  consiats 
of  .36,000  men,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  negro  mercena- 
ries, the  emperor  having  found  them  more  faithful  thaD  the  Moors. 
The  navy  consists  of  10  sloops  of  war,  of  from  16  to  30  guns 
each,  besides  14  small<ir  vessels. 

Manufactures.']  The  most  celebrated  manufacture  is  morocco 
leather.  Silks,  cottons  and  carpets  are  also  made  to  some  extent 
The  exports  consist  of  corn,  wool,  goat  skins,  oil,  wax,  ivoiy, 
gums,  almonds,  &c.  The  value  of  these  articles  annually  exported 
from  Mogodor  is  estimated  at  more  than  500,000  dollars.  Cara- 
vans proceed  regularly  from  Morocco  to  Mecca  and  to  Tarious 
parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 


WEST  AFRICA. 

iSiiuaiion.']  West  Africa  includes  all  the  countries  lying  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  between  the  tropics.  The  oortliem  part  of 
this  tract  is  occupied  by  tlie  Sahara  or  Great  desert,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  coast  for  some  distance  south  of  Morocco.  The 
southern  part  also,  including  all  below  lat  16^  5'  S.  is  uninhabita* 
ble  for  want  of  fresh  water. 

Rivers,]  The  principal  rivers  north  of  the  equator  are,  I.  The 
Senegal^  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Kong  near  lat  1 1°  60 
N.  and  Ion.  7^  W.  and  flowing  in  a  N.  W.  direction  for  aboot 
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1,000  mite%  discharge!  itself  into  the  Allnnlic  through  many 
inoulb»  near  Int  16°  N.  S.  The  Gambia,  which  ri«e«  also  in  the 
moiiul  I  in»  of  Kong  ani)  diichargee  itself  inio  the  Atlantic  under  lal. 
13°  30  N.  after  a  westerly  coiirtc  ofeOO  milei",  for  400  of  which 
it  14  oaTigable  for  Blaop«,  3.  The  Rio  Grande,  which  fallfi  iolo 
the  Atlantic  about  SOO  miles  south  of  the  Gamhia.  after  a  coiine 
of  bOU  milc«.  4.  The  river  Sitrra  Lio«e,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  In  8°  30  N.  lut.  5.  The  MtruraJo,  which  rises  in  the 
mountain!;  of  Kong,  and  running'  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  discharge! 
itself  into  the  ocean  under  int.  6°  S&'  N. 

The  principal  r'lyn  south  of  the  equator  arp,  I .  The  Conj^o 
or  Znir*,  which  falls  into  the  ocean  under  iha  parallel  of  6°  S. 
lat.  lu  sources  are  unknown-  It  has  hccn  siippoved  hy  some 
that  it  was  a  continuulion  of  the  Nig-er,  and  uoilf  r  lhi«  impression 
an  eipediiion  was  sent  iVum  England  in  1616,  under  Capt.  Tuck- 
ey,  to  enplor*  the  ri^r.  He  ascetrtlcd  in  n  sloop  120  miles,  an^ 
on  foot  160  miles  further,  but  mefting  with  insoperjble  diflicul- 
ties  was  then  obliged  to  return.  2.  The  Coania,  a  considerable 
river,  whkh  fnlU  into  the  Atlantic  under  lal.  9°  Sff  S.  Its  sources 
are  unknown. 

Climatf,  Sml  and  Produelinni.]  We't  Africa  ties  wholly  with- 
in the  torrid  zone  ;  and  the  climate,  especially  duriog  the  rainy 
season,  is  in  many  parts  dreadfully  fatal  to  Europeans.  The  soil 
is  generally  ferlilo  ami  yielil?  all  kinds  of  iroj)ical  produce  in 
abundance. 

Slave  Trade.]  The  coast  of  Africa  has  for  three  centuries 
been  the  seat  ol  an  (Extensive  slave  trade.  The  ships  of  Euro- 
pean merchants,  during  that  periud,  have  carried  off  annually 
thousands  of  negroes,  and  sold  them  to  American  planters.  This 
ahominahle  IralBc  has  been  recently,  either  abolished  or  greatly 
restricted  hy  every  civilized  nation.  The  British  have  declared 
il  febny,  and  the  Americans,  piracy  ;  and  both  these  nations  em- 
ploy ships  of  war  to  crui*e  along  the  coa-t  and  enforce  (he  ol)- 
serration  of  their  laws.  'I'he  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese 
have  also  agreed  hy  treaty  to  abolish  the  traHic,bul  such  are  the 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way,  partly  by  ihe  want  of  good  faith 
in  ihe  governments  of  these  nations,  and  partly  liy  the  address  and 
determined  wickedness  of  the  slave  traders,  that  all  the  efTorta- 
of  the  British  and  Americans  have  hitherto  been  unavailing,  and 
Ihe  slave  trade  is  now  carried  on  to  as  great  an  extent  ss  ever. 
The  number  of  slaves  taken  from  Ihe  coast  of  Africa  in  the  year 
1618  is  estimated  on  good  authority  at  60,U0U. 

Divinnnt-l  The  country  is  divided  into  DUinerou9{ietty  king- 
doms, which  are  commonly  classed  in  the  fblbiwiog  manner. 
I.  Stnegamhia,  which  extends  from  the  Sahara  or  northern  limit 
of  West  Africa  to  the  parallel  of  10°  N  Int.  including  within  these 
boundaries  the  country  watered  by  Ihe  Senegal  and  Gambia,  from 
which  rivers  it  derives  its  name.  2.  The  eoait  of  Sierra  Ltont, 
which  extends  fram  the  borders  of  Senegambia  to  the  rirei  Me- 
surado,  and  is  intersi'Cleii  nearly  in  the  middle  by  the  river  fi^ierni 
Leone.     3-  The  coct«f  nf  Guinea,  extending  from  Ucsurado  river 
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to  cape  St:  Catherine  in  lat  2®  20*  S.  4.  The  coa$t  of  Congo, 
sometimes  called  Lower  Guinea  and  sometimes  the  coatt  of  Angola^ 
ivhich  takes  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  as  far  as  cape  Negro 
m  lat.  16°  5'  S.  where  the  uninhabited  shore  commences. 


I.  SENEGAMBIA. 

Productions.]  There  are  many  fertile  and  well  Watered  tracts 
in  this  country  which  would  yield  the  sugar  cane,  cotton,  maize, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  all  the  tropical  fmits  in  abundance.  Oo  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal  grows  the  Baobab,  which  frequently  attainB 
the  circumference  of  60  and  70  feet  and  is  the  largest  tree  of  the 
forest.  But  the  principal  articles  which  attract  Europeans  to 
this  coast  are  its  gum,  gold,  ivory^  and  slaves. 

Inhabitants.]  The  inhabitants  consist  principally  of  4  races  of 
negroes.  1.  The  Mandingoes^  whose  original  abode  was  in  Ceo- 
tral  Africa  near  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  but  they  have  now 
spread  themselves  through  all  the  countries  on  (he  banks  of  the 
Niger,  the  Senegal,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Gambia,  and  have  be- 
come the  most  numerous  of  all  the  races  in  West  Africa.  They 
are  a  very  gentle  race,  cheerful  in  their  dispositions,  inquisitive, 
credulous,  simple  and  fond  of  flattery  Their  language  is  more 
refined  than  that  of  their  neighbors,  and  is  the  language  of  com- 
merce through  a  great  extent  of  country.  All  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, indeed,  are  tni versed  by  troops  of  Mandingo  merchants,  re- 
sembling in  their  habits  and  manners  the  Arabian  caravan  traders. 

2.  The  FoulaJis  are  also  vory  widely  diffused.  Their  original 
seat  was  near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  but  they  now  possess 
populous  and  powerful  kingdoms  on  the  Niger,  the  Gambia,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Senegal,  besides  detached  districts  in  maay 
other  places.  They  are  Mahometans,  but  do  not  observe  the 
rules  of  that  religion  with  strictnnss,  and  are  perfectly  tolerant 
towards  those  of  other  sects.  Their  chief  employment  is  pastor- 
age.  They  are  industrious,  hospitable,  and  humane,  and  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  the  mildness  and  politeness  of  their  behaviour; 
so  that  in  many  places  it  is  considered  infamous  to  injure  a  Foalah. 

3.  The  Feloops  inhabit  an  extensive  country,  situated  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Gambia.  They  are  a  wlld^  unsociable  race, 
and  have  little  direct  intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  trade  with 
them  being  generally  carried  on  by  Mandingo  factors.  4.  The 
Jaloffs  occupy  most  of  the  country  between  the  lower  part  of  the 
Gambia  and  that  i*f  the  Senegal.  They  profess  the  Mahometan 
religion,  but  combine  with  it  many  of  their  ancient  superstitions. 
They  are  the  handsomest  negroes  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  are 
considerably  cultivated.  They  excel  the  Mandingoei  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  cloth. 

European  Settlements.]  St,  Louis^  the  capital  of  all  tbe  French 
settlements  in  Africa,  is  on  a  barren,  sandy  island  in  the  Senegal, 
about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.    The  population  is  estimatea  at 
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3,300,  coDaisting  of  whiles,  ntgrOe*  and  mulalloes.  The  priiici- 
pii I  article  of  (he  traite  of  (his  ^eillcuiL'iil  ii  the  gum.  iiiown 
ill  cofouitirce  by  the  (lame  ofguin  Seii^al,  nhich  ismuchiapanur 
cvun  to  tli.it  of  Arabia,  nnd  in  »ouie  of  the  wl*  no  other  gam  liiD 
bi:  UgtilasBSuhvtilute.  The  foreeiA  uf  acriciu,  from  nhichtbivvab- 
xMiice  emi'les,  grow  in  n  dcsi:rt  (met  \fiug  nurth  uf  the  Si-nn^itl, 
iititl  lurming  ^urt  uf  the  Sahiira-  There  are  Ihr^e  gieui  lure^U,  in 
the  iiuMessJouol'three  iribeaof  Muora,nho  coiled  Hbuiil  5U(J,0U0 
poumU  of  glim  aouuHily,  nnil  bring  it  fur  sale  lu  tlie  hanka  of  the 
!ieiie{,'al,  at  ihR  time  mul  ]>lace  3i>|<oiiitC(l  h^  (he  French. 

Gullaia  is  n  French  lettlemenl  on  the  u))|>er  purl  uf  the  Sece' 
gill,  eatnblished  more  thun  a  centur;  n^o.  with  the  inti'mion  bf 
opening  a  communication  from  it  Mrilh  Tomhuctou,  anii  the  other 
countries  uu  the  Niger  in  Central  Africa ;  hut  nfler  munj  froit- 
le<'9  attempt*  this  object  km  been  abandoned.  During  the  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  slave  trade  Guthim  was  the  rend«zvoiia  for 
all  the  slaves  brought  from  the  interior,  but  its  commerce  has 
Duw  greatly  declined. 

Balkiir$t  ii  H  British  scltlemenl  formed  within  a  few  yean,  on 
the  island  of  51.  Mary's,  at  the  mouih  of  the  Unroliia.  '  The  nb- 
ject  of  the  establishment  b  to  introduce  a  regular  trade  into  the 
ti^imbia,  in  the  place  of  the  slave  trade  ;  and  thus  far  it  has  been 
remarkably  prosperous-  In  1819  the  town  contained  more  iban 
i,\]00  inhabilsnt^,  beiidee  the  garrison  ;  and  the  duties  on  wni, 
ivory,  gum,  gold  an<l  hides  exported  to  Great  Britaia,  during  the 
enmc  year,  amounted  to  more  than  £11,000  sterling.  In  point 
of  commercial  importance,  this  settlement  bids  fair  to  become  the 
lirst  British  estHbhshmenl  in  West  Africa. 

Gorte  is  a  small  island,  or  rather  rock,  a  mile  from  the  sonth 
shore  of  the  promontory  which  forms  rape  Verde.  It  is  important 
principally  as  a  military  station,  the  French  having  made  it  the 
bulwark  of  their  posse^'sions  in  Africa.  A(  the  foot  of  the  rock  is 
the  town  of  Gorec,  containing  about  6,000  inhabitants. 


II.  COAST  OF  SIERRA  LEONE. 

This  coast  is  distinguished  principally  for  the  colony  planted 
there  by  the  6rili-h  in  1791,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
productions  suited  lo  the  climate,  and  opening  a  trade  with  the 
mterior.  The  first  settlers  were  about  600  in  number,  princi 
pally  blacks,  who  were  increased  in  1798  by  1200  free  negroes 
from  Nova  Scotia.  They  suffered  severely  from  sickness,  and  in 
1794,  the  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  French,  hat  it  was  af- 
letwardt  re-established,  and  in  1809  coatained  1,500  persons; 
since  which  it  has  been  very  flourishing,  and  is  now  llie  most  im- 
portant English  colony  in  Africa,  except  that  »l  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  population  in  I S20  was  mote  than  1°,OUO,  and  con- 
aisted  principally  of  .Africans  rescued  from  the  holds  of  slave  ships, 
nnd  who,  when  they  were  introduced  into  thfe  colony,  were  at  the 
lowest  point  of  mental  and  moral  depression.     They  now  eihihit 
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a  very  gratify  ingf  proof  of  Ihe  S'l^coptibilily  of  the  Africnn  chan'- 
tcr  for  improvement  and  dvitizaiion.  From  ravages  am)  groM 
jilolnter^,  many  of  them  ha\e  been  converted  into  enterpiiviiig 
traders',  skilful  mechanic?,  and  industrious  farm^  rs,  $i]|>|'ortir{ 
themselves  and  their  families  incomtort,  and  piMfbrmii-q^  re«pecf- 
ahly  all  the  duties  of  citizens.  They  present  the  sinj^i-iilar  spec- 
tacle of  a  community  of  black  men  living  in  froednm,  i'nii>y:ngthc 
bcnetits  of  the  f^ritish  constitution,  regularly  altendms;^  puLiic  nor- 
ship«  and  gradually  improving,  by  means  of  !:/:heoU  ;»iifl  other  is- 
stitutions,  in  knowledge  and  civilization.  This  hiippy  ''h^inge  baf 
been  effected  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  labors  ot  Vngli^h  oji«- 
sionaries.  The  number  of  mis^ionarirs  in  the  colony  in  12;i£) 
was  17,  and  the  number  of  the  children  in  the  schools  at  ihe  va- 
rious settlements  was  2,104.  Freetoxen^  the  capit^il,  i.<«  on  the 
south  side  of  Sicrri  Leone  river,  near  its  mouth,  and  contained,  ia 
1820,  4,785  inhabitants.  The  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
a  considerable  dii^tance  from  its  mouth  are  very  terliie,  producing 
cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  most  of  thf*  tropical  }ruits. 

The  American  Colonization  «ocif' ty   have  ju9t  commenced  a 
sottlement  on  this  coast  near  cape  Mesurado. 


III.  COAST  OF  GUINEA. 

This  coast  is  subdivided  into  the  Grain  coast,  the  Irory  coaiU 
the  Guld  coast,  the  Slave  coant,  and  {\u*  kingdoms  of  Benin  and 
Biafra.  Besides  these,  the  kingdonis  of  A^ihantee  and  Dahuiney, 
situated  in  the  interior,  beh'url  the  Gold  and  blave  coasUi,  art*  ua- 
ally  included  under  the  head  of  Guinea. 

1.  The  Grain  coast^  called  also  the  Pepper  coojI,  eitenda  froa 
the  river  Mesurado  to  the  village  of  urowa,  10  miles  liejood 
cape  Palmas.  It  yields  a  coarse  species  of  pepper,  but  neither 
gold,  ivory,  slaves,  nor  any  other  valuable  article  of  trade,  and 
has,  therefore,  been  little  frequented  by  European*. 

2.  The  Ivory  coast  extends  from  the  tillage  of  Growa  to  cap« 
Apollonia  in  Ion.  3^  10'  W.  It  abounds  with  ivory,  but  hat  never 
been  much  frequented,  owing  to  the  want  of  harbors.  The  shore 
is  low,  and  runs  in  a  direct  line,  without  bays  or  inlets,  and  the 
svrf  is  so  violent,  that  only  the  natives  can  navigate  through  it 
The  usual  method  ol  carrying  on  trade  is  by  boats,  sent  from  the 
ships  to  meet  the  canoes  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  inhabitants  arc  said  to  be  more  savage  than  any  others  on 
the  African  coast. 

3.  The  Gold  coast  extend^  from  cape  Apollonia  to  the  Rio 
Volta,  which  di^^charges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  under  u^  47'  W. 
European  settlements  and  trade  have  been  carried  here  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  AlVira.  The  principal 
articlei*  of  commerce  are  gold  and  ivory,  which  are  brought  in 
large  quantities  from  the  interior.  The  trade  was  formerly  in 
the  hands  uf  the  Portuguese,  and  afienvards  of  the  Dutcb,  bat 
Britaiu  has  now  a  more  exteniive  footing  oo  this  coast  than   any 
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•thcrnKtion.  Cape  Conil  caslle,  Ihc  C9|<ilnl  of  nil  ber  BcUle- 
menli  in  Guioca,  is  id  laa.  \'Ziy  W.  >iii'l  cotiiains  C,<AKI  mhabi1>ii>U. 
5h«  m^iinlains  rorti  alao  Bl  all  Ihe  other  ini)ior!autf>uiDls  00  the 
coil!!!.  Ctiniaa,  (he  CH|iJlal  i>rtlie  Dutch  seilleaiCDlsin  West  Af- 
rica, and  Ibc  roost  respecUbte  fiirlrew  on  ibe  OuM  owl,  w  biIu- 
atptl  on  a  {>eQin<iuli>,  al  the  muuth  of  a  eronlJ  river,  in  loa-  e°  30' 
^V.  1 1  cabins  I  u.uuu  InhahitatiU.  Ttie  nio^l  nutnuruus  und  [>ovr- 
erful  (teljHe  on  the  Guld  coasl  are  (be  Punlees,  but  tbeir  iiowci, 
since  I81I,  baa  bepo  almust  entirely  broken  l>y  repflalcd  iiuil 
formidable  invasione  o(  tbe  Aehantees  fiom  tbe  interior- 

4.  The  Slare  eouit  eiteuds  fiom  Ibe  Kiu  Volt.i  to  ihe  buy  and 
rivr  of  Li^ns,  tvbicli  leparale  it  from  lieiiiu.  Abuul  "0  yearii 
ago,  ciilti^nti^n  and  tbe  arts  were  carricil  to  grualer  perlcctlon 
on  ihiH  coast  ibun  in  any  other  jiart  ol'  Al'riu.  'i'be  tigrlr.uttural 
in<lu<'ry,  (lie  econotni  of  land,  and  Ihe  deasity  of  tb«  populRlivn 
wtre  scai'celj  sQrposKei)  in  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Cbinn. 
Bill  lliis  prusperily  reueivpd  a  fiiU)  blow,  aboul  the  middle  uf  ibe 
luiit  century,  by  the  invasion  of  Ihe  king  of  Daliuiuey,  tvho  defeat- 
ed ihfT  king*  of  Widah  und  Anira,  tbe  furmur  sovereigns  of  Ibr 
country,  burnt  tht>  principal  cities,  and  inussucreJ  a  Imge  portion 
of  tbe  popalalion.  t'he  coutt  hu«  ever  lince  formed  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Dahomey,  and  is  governed  by  a  viceroy ;  bat  under 
Ihi'  feroctuu!^  and  iniUtary  lyruniiy  it  can  ii{ver  prosper.  The 
only  nbj^f I  for  ivbich  liuropeaus  visi(<>tl  thtJ  'ounliy  wns  slave*, 
nbich  were  procurpd  in  gre^t  numbers,  and  (he  British  iVinneriy 
b;id  cau-nsive  sUve  fnclories  here,  I'ul  since  tbe  abolition  of  th« 
slave  trade  tbey  have  benn  withdrawn. 

5.  Binia  extends  from  the  Kio  Lagos  to  the  Rio  Formosa, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  5°  SU'  E.  The  whole  coast  pre- 
sents a  succession  nf  estuaries,  some  of  them  very  broad,  and  (he 
origin  of  which  has  never  been  explored-  These  streams,  divid- 
ing into  branches  and  interseciiag  Ibe  country,  form  a  great  num- 
ber of  alluvial  islands,  and  this  aspect  of  the  cnaat  has  suggested 
to  u  recent  geographer,  that  these  islands  might  form  the  Delia  of 
the  Niger  or  great  centnl  river  of  Alrica,  the  termination  of 
which  is  involved  in  so  much  mystery.  The  king  of  Benin  is  on 
absolute  monarch.  The  iuhabitaats  are  gentle  in  their  manners, 
and  in  agricultural  industry  are  superior  to  moil  of  Ihe  Africao 
tribes. 

6.  Biafra  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Benin,  and  borders  upoit  it, 
but  is  almost  wholly  unhnown- 

7.  The  names  of  Calbongot,  Gaboti,  Gobbt,  ud  Csnurui  appear 
on  the  maps,  along  the  coast  between  Biafrs  and  cajfe  St.  CMh- 
erine,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  some  o(  Um 
best  geographers. 

8-  Jlikantei  is  an  extensive  (crntoy  situated  immediately  be- 
hind tbe  state:4  which  occupy  the  Gold  cim>l.  Tbu  kinc^om,  the 
name  of  which  lill  very  lateh  bdd  Kcarcely  reachrd  t^uropeans. 
seems  to  be  indisputably  tbe  mo-il  pnwerful,  civiiixeij  and  com- 
mercial of  any  in  West  Africa.  They  were  first  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Eoropeaoa  in  ISUii,  by  their  iovasionof  Ibe  Fiw- 
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tees  and  other  tribes  on  the  Gold  coRst.  Cummazct^  the  capitak 
was  never  visited  by  Europeans  till  the  year  1817,  when  a  mia- 
sion  was  sent  to  it  by  the  British  from  Cape  Coast  castle.  The 
houses  are  small,  but  the  palace  is  a  magnificent  structure,  and 
the  population  is  estimated  at  40,000.  As  this  city  maintaios  a 
constant  commnnipation  with  Tombuctoo,  Houna,  and  other 
places  on  the  Niger,  it  is  supposed  that  it  may  hecooMMii  advao- 
tagoous  channel  for  eiploring  the  interior  of  Africa. 

9.  Dahomey  is  a  cpnaiderable  kingdom  situated  behind  the  coan- 
(ries  on  the  Slave  coast.  It  was  scarcely  known  to  Europeani 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  king  extended  his 
dominion  to  the  sea,  by  the  conquest  of  Widah  and  Ardra.  The 
government  is  an  absolute  despotism  of  a  singular  character,  being 
founded  not  on  force  or  terror,  hut  on  a  blind  and  idolatrous  reae- 
ration  for  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  The  mont  extraordinaiy 
exerci«c  of  this  despoiism  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  female  sci, 
all  of  whom  arc  considered  as  the  property  of  the  king,  and  en- 
tirely at  his  disposal.  A  distribution  of  wives  takes  place  once  a 
year  at  a  grand  festival,  when  each  individual  gives  in  sncfa  a  sum 
as  he  is  able  to  spare  for  the  purchase,  and  receives  ia  return  such 
a  wife  as  the  kin?  chuses  to  bc^^tow.  There  is  no  room  for  dis- 
cussion or  complaint;  be  she  old,  ugly  or  deformed,  she  most  be 
taken.  The  king  himself  hns  about  3.000  wives.  They  are 
trained  to  arms,  and  compose  a  regiment  of  guards  for  the  defence 
of  his  person.  War  is  the  delight  of  the  Dahomans,  and  the  fe- 
rocity which  prevails  among  them  almost  surpasses  belief.  Hu- 
man skulls  form  the  favorite  ornament  in  the  construction  of  the 
palaces  and  temples.  The  king*s  sleeping  chamber  has  the  floor 
paved  with  the  skulls,  and  the  roof  ornamented  with  the  jaw-bones 
of  chiefs  whom  he  has  slain  in  battle.  Every  year  a  grand  feMi- 
val  is  held,  which  lasts  for  several  weeks,  and  during  which  the 
king  waters  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  with  the  blood  of  haman 
victims. 

IV.  COAST  OF  CONGO. 

The  following  are  the  countries  on  this  coast,  arranged  in  gco^ 
graphical  order. 

1 .  LoANGo,  in  its  widest  sense,  extends  from  cape  St  Catherine 
in  lat.  2^  20'  S.  to  the  river  Zaire,  a  distance  of  more  than  lUO 
miles.  The  southern  part,  however,  extending  from  5*5'  S.  laf. 
to  the  river  Zaire  is  also  called  Cacongo.  The  whole  of  this 
coast  has  been  visited  by  the  Portuguese  and  French  almost  ei- 
clusively  for  the  purchase  of  slaves.  The  principal  places  are, 
1-  Mayomba,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  io 
lat.  3^  45'  S.  The  Mayomba  negroes  are  of  an  inferior  quality  ; 
their  breast  isuarrow,  their  tibre  soft,  and  their  teeth  had.  S.  Ijo- 
ans:o  or  Booali^  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  king,  is  sitoated 
about  3  miles  from  the  bay  of  the  same  name  in  lat  4^  40'  S.  It 
has  15,000  inhabitant?  and  carries  on  considerable  trade.    3.  Ma- 
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Irmha.  50  miles  S.  or  Loango,  bai  a  line  harbor,  and  la  much 
frrquented  bj  Etimpeans  The  »lavM  hroutrlil  to  this  port  are 
of  an  excellenl  qunliTv,  stronif,  inured  both  to  ratigne  and  tub- 
origination.  They  are  called  Congo",  and  nre  more  hig-hly  vaU 
ued  in  the  Wc«l  Indie*  than  any  other  slaves.  4.  Cabtnda  it 
dplicrhirulljr  situated  in  the  oeighborhood  of  Malemba.  The 
port  14  free  (o  alt  European  nntions. 

2.  Coxno  is  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Zaire  or  Congo,  which 
Fppnr^lea  ii  rrnm  LoanEfO  ;  R-  by  a  ru^^cd  chain  of  mountaini  ; 
S.  Iiy  Angola,  from  which  it  a  separdted  by  the  river  Dande ; 
and  \V.  Iiv  the  ocean.  The  PnrHignpie  have  sevfrni  forts  and 
factories  for  carryinEon  the  slave  trade.  St.  Salvridor,  the  cap- 
ital, is  in  the  interior  aud  has  not  been  visited  by  the  Europeaas 
for  many  year?. 

3.  AsRoLA  lies  immedialelv  south  of  Coniro,  and  extends  on  the 
coH-it  from  the  mouth  of  (he  Dande  to  that  of  the  Coanza.  The 
Porlngnefie  have  Belllennentshere,the  capital  ofwhich,  and  of  all 
the  Poriii^iieae  •iPttlements  in  this  part  of  Africa,  is  Loando  Si. 
Paul.  This  city  contain*  18,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an 
eslensive  commerce.  The  number  of  slaves  exported  n  esU- 
malcdat  IR,OI)0  animally. 

4.  RENGiTLi  lies  immediately  south  of  Angola,  and  extends 
on  the  coii'si  from  Connza  riter  to  cape  Negro  in  l&°  6'  S.  lat. 
Theclimaic  is  very  iinheajihy.  The  inhahilants  are  mde  anil 
barbarous,  and  have  little  connection  with  Europeans.  The 
Portiipiiese  have  a  few  settlements  here,  the  chief  of  which  n 
railed  Ben^fiiela  or  St.  Philipe  de  Benguela,  liluated  on  the  bay 
of  Vaccas  or  Cow's  bay,  in  lat.  12°  28'  S. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

South  Africa  may  he  divided  into  ).  The  colony  of  the  Capeci' 
Oood  Hope.     2.  Cnflraria. 

!   COLONY  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  OOOD  HOPE- 

Si(}intion  and  Erttnt.]  The  colony  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
now  bt^longin?  lu  the  Briti-ih,  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Caffraria ; 
S  hv  the  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  li  near- 
ly ('O0mil"s  long  from  east  to  west, and  on  aa  average  abonl  800 
tirnad      The  irca  is  estimated  at  1 80,080  sqaare  milee. 

h'.irr  nf  the  Country.]  The  leading  feature  in  the  »pect  of 
th  ~  tr>rn'nrv  consists  of  three  ■occefltire  nt^et  of  ntninliins. 
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running  completelj  across  the  countrj  from  east  to  west,  almoit 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  southern  coast.  The  first 
range  is  at  the  distance  of  from  20  to  CO  miles  from  the  coast 
The  second  range,  called  the  ZwarteBerg,  or  Black  mountain,  is 
considerably  higher  and  more  rugq:ed  than  the  tirst.  The  belt 
interposed  between  the  Zwarte  Berg  and  the  tir^t  range  is  nearly 
of  the  same  avenge  breadth  as  that  bet^^een  the  first  range  and 
the  sea,  but  is  of  consitier.iblv  greater  elevation.  Beyond  the 
Zwarte  Berg,  at  an  interval  of  80  or  100  miles,  hbcs  the  Nieo- 
iveldt  mountains,  the  highest  range  of  southern  Africa,  and  the 
summits  of  which  arc  supposed  to  be  10«00Ufeet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Tbey  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  colony. 
The  belt  or  plain  interposed  between  thei^e  two  last  chains  b 
con«>idc'rably  more  elevated  than  either  of  the  oiher  two,  so  that 
this  coudtry  forms  as  it  were  a  succession  of  terraces,  rising  above 
each  olhor. 

Tlif.'  plain  next  to  the  sea  is  covered  with  a  deep  and  fertile  soil, 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  well  clothed  with  grass,  and  with 
a  l^eautitui  v:irioty  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  second  terrace 
contains  a  cou-^iderable  proportion  of  well  watered  and  fertile 
]and<;  but  these  are  mixed  wilh  large  tracts  of  the  arid  desert, 
called  Karroo.  The  third  belt,  called  the  Great  Karroo,  ii  al- 
most entirely  a  vast  desert. 

Capes  and  Bays,  |  Cape  JlgvUlas^  in  lat.  31^  55'  S.  is  the  most 
soutbpi'iy  point  of  Africa.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  forms  the 
point  of  a  peninsula,  u  hioh  juts  out  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the 
col. my,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  an  islhma*,  in- 
eluded  between  Table  bay  on  the  north  antr  Faise  bay  on  tbesoatb. 
SaUianha  bay^  lying  north  of  Table  bay,  is  the  most  secure  and 
convenient  harbor  in  Southern  Africa.  6'^  Helena  bay  is  on  the 
same  coast  30  miles  further  north.  Al^oa  bay  is  on  the  southeni 
coast,  and  nearly  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  colony. 

Rivers.]  There  are  G  or  7  considerable  rivers,  which  dis- 
charge them-^elves  into  the  ocean  after  watering  extensive 
tracts  of  countr}'.  Among  them  are  the  Great  Fish  river,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony,  dividing  it  from  Caf- 
fraria ;  and  Sunday  river^  which  falls  into  Algoa  bay.  Orauge 
river^  the  largest  river  in  Southern  Africa,  rises  in  the  N.  £.  part 
of  the  colony,  and  after  a  westerly  course  of  600  miles,  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  under  lat.  ^8^30'  S.  The  principal  part  of  its  course 
is  witliout  the  limits  of  the  colony. 

Cliiff  To'jon,]  Cape  torvn^  the  only  place  in  the  colony  de- 
sorvinir  the  name  of  a  town,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  head  of 
Table  buy,  on  a  plain,  slupmg  duwnwaids  from  the  Table  moon- 
tain,  which  rises  immediately  back  of  the  town  to  the  height  of 
.3,^)8:^  fe.ct  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  legularly  laid  out,  and 
contain^  about  16.000  iniiabitants,  of  whom  lU.OUO  are  negroes. 
Tabb'  bay  afLrds  poor  accommodations  tor  shipping,  and  daring 
4  months  of  the  year,  fn^m  May  tu  September,  when  the  winds 
bl  )w  from  the  nortii  and  north- -vest,  vessels  are  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  in  False  bay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula. 
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Prn-!vrtiont  ]  The  frronnd*  in  [hp  vieiuitjF  of  Ciipp  lown,  for 
3))  or  30  mUe»  in  every  direction,  nrn  cn<[)lu7Pil  nimoti  ^nlirelj 
in  rnisin?  >vine  a[>H  traits;  beynnil  Itiii  limit,  T'lr  &0  nr  GU  miles, 
griin  i!"  raispfl  in  lar^e  quHntitirf  nn<1  of  a  vvTy  mptrk-T  qoatliy  j 
the  more  rcmulo  parte  of  the  colnny  ore  ii<-¥olej  to  pastnrnge- 
T(ili:icco  and  mnnj  other  pliinU  thrive  perfectly  Bnd  migtit  be 
ctiltiv;>tP<l  li>  »  ^rctit  eitcnl. 

Pnpulatioit.]  The  pnpulnlinn  in  lltIO  wns  estimnlerf  nt  81,000-, 
of  iviiom  nne  third  were  trhileinnil  (lin  rest  np^roes  or  HotlQD- 
tul^.  The  free  tnti^'iitanls  mny  t>e  Hiviited  into  4  clnHes,  viz. 
thi!  inhiibit^nts  of  the  cagiiiiil,  wine  ^rower^f  earn  farmers,  nad 
gr:\7M-n.  Ttip  wine  hoor*  rcide  lo  the  immedinte  vicinity  of 
Cipe  lown,  and  are  the  most  riviliiied  and  comlurtubly  siiuiiteil 
of  the  paBfanly,  Most  of  them  are  de»cetided  from  French  fiim- 
iliea,  by  whom  the  vine  wm  firsl  tnlroduced'  The  corn  >'0or« 
live  Efopraily  al  the  iJislance  (if  (wo  or  three  Aa\i  joitmey  from 
the  c;ipe.  I'hcir  ng^ncutinre  is  misernhle,  bnl  tlie  'cil  it  fertile, 
and  notwithstanding  their  flovenlv  niniia«;>'rrtrnt,  (bey  are  gin- 
erally  in  good  circuowtances.  The  gra:iicr  ifi  miirh  more  nncal- 
tivntBd  than  the  other  clashes.  M^inr  are  pi'i'frci  IVomndrF,  wiin- 
dering;  from  place  lo  place,  and  living  in  atraiv  hntH  lilte  Itm  Hot> 
tenlot". 

Iloltrnlota.]  The  Hollenlota  are  the  aliorifrine"  of  this  foiitilry. 
Their  icrriiory  extends  eiisiwaril  iilnnp  the  scii-coasl  tn  ihe  lior- 
(lere  of  Ciilfrari:!,  and  norlliivard  to  the  Oninge  river.  Tliey  may 
be  divideil  into  3  classes,  viz-  (he  inhabilHtit*  of  Uip  cdony  ;  the 
Bosjesmans,  or  wild  Holten(ols,  who  inhaliit  Ihe  moimtainous  dis- 
tricts, eitendini;  along  rhe  norlhem  frontier  of  ihe  colony  ;  anil 
the  Natnaqinis,  who  orcupy  Ihe  norlh-wcslern  coast.  Afl  these 
claMe)>  were  found  by  the  E<irop>*ans  in  the  lowest  slate  of  civili- 
zatioo.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  have  been  reduced  to  3 
state  either  of  absolute  slavery,  or  to  a  dependcnct!  not  malerially 
difft'rent.  Their  numbers,  of  late  years,  have  rapidly  diminish- 
ed; and  there  are  not  now  supposed  to  be,  within  the  limits  of 
the  colony,  more  than  15.^0.  Tho  Boj/Mmo»Uolleniol^  cherish 
a  deadly  hostililv  to  the  colonist?,  and  from  their  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible haunts  frequently  make  inroads  upon  the  plantations, car- 
ry  off  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  kill  the  farmers  and  their  domes> 
tics.  The  Hosjpsmans  are  among  the  ugliest  of  the  hnmna  race, 
exhibiting  in  excess  all  the  deformities  observed  in  the  Hotten- 
tots of  the  colony.  They  are  extremely  dimtnative  in  size,  the 
tallest  of  The  men  measuring  only  4  feet  9  inchea  in  height.  Their 
activity,  however,  is  incredibly  great;  and  in  rnnning  on  rongli 
ground,  it  is  said,  horsemen  have  no  chance  with  them.  In  lbi» 
respect  they  .lilTer  entirely  from  the  floltenlols  of  the  colony,  wlio 
are  naturally  the  most  indolent  people  on  earth-  The  ^antaipM 
Hottentots  differ  very  little  in  their  persons  from  the  other  trili«*, 
but  use  Q  language  widely  different.  ' 

Miifionury  nations.]  The  United  Brethren  established  ■  n^ 
sion  among  the  Hottentots  in  1736,  which  vvas  renewed  in  1798, 
and  since  that  time  the  London  Svciety  have  Knt  oat  mnif 
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missionaries.  The  labors  of  both  have  been  atteaded  with  the 
happiest  effects.  The  Hottentots,  at  the  several  settlemeats 
noiv  cultivate  the  fields,  own  large  numbers  of  cattle,  exercise 
various  trades,  and  contribute  liberally  to  the  support  of  religious 
and  charitable  institutions,  exhibiting^  a  wonderful  proof  of  the 
power  of  Christianity  to  elevate  men  from  the  lowest  point  of 
intellectual  and  moral  depression.  Gnadenthal^  the  priocipal 
missionary  settlement  of  the  United  Brethren  in  South  Africa,  is 
1^0  miles  from  Capetown,  in  a  direction  nearly  due  east 
Bcthelsdorp^  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Loudon  Missionary 
Hociety,  is  near  the  shore  of  Algoa  bay,  500  miles  east  of  Cape- 
town. 

Political  importance.^  This  colony  was  originally  planted  by 
the  Dutch,  but  in  180t>  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and 
was  confirmed  (o  them,  in  101  j,  by  the  Congress  of  VienDO^  Its 
princi{)al  importance,  in  a  conmiercial  view,  is  derived  from  its 
convenience,  as  a  place  of  refreshment  to  vessels  sailing  betweea 
Europe  and  the  Cast  Indies.  It  also  consumes  British  manufac- 
tures to  a  lar^e  amount.  The  value  of  merchandize  imported 
into  the  colony  tVoiu  Great  Britain,  in  1300,  was£311,0j6. 
The  principal  exports  are  »vine  and  brandy. 


II.  CAlTRARiA. 

Siiunlinn.^  Caffraria,  Kaffraria,  or  the  countr}'  of  the  KafTcrs, 
is  most  properly  the  torntorv  extending  along  the  coast  of  South 
Africa,  in  a  N.  E.  direction  from  the  Great  Fish  river,  which 
separates  it  from  the  colony  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Key-s 
river,  which  divides  it  from  the  country  of  the  Tambookies. 
The  name,  however,  is  sometimes  applied  to  all  that  part  of 
South  Africa  which  is  not  included  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  tribes  which  inhabit  this  country,  so  far  ii 
Europeans  are  acquainted  with  them,  being  mostly  of  Kafler 
origin. 

InhcibitanU,']  The  principal  tribes  known  to  Europeans  in 
Caffraria,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  are  the  Kairers,Boshuanas. 
Damaras  and  Tambookies.  J.  The  Kaffcrt^  or  inhabitants  of 
Caffraria  proper,  differ  in  every  respect  from  the  bordering  race 
of  Hottentots.  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  world  a  finer  nee 
of  men  as  to  external  figure  ;  they  are  tall,  robust,  muscular  and 
handsome.  Though  black,  or  very  nearly  so,  they  have  not  a 
line  of  the  African  negro,  either  in  their  countenance  or  persom^ 
Th.«y  are  more  addicted  to  agriculture  than  the  Hottentots,  bat 
pasturage  is  the  favorite  and  general  occupation.  Their  reneial 
habits  are  peaceable,  but  with  the  savage  Hofjesmuns  they  are 
frequently  at  war.  They  have  had  occasional  contests  with  the 
colonists,  but  the  blame  is  said  commonly  to  have  been  with  the 
latter  ;  and  when  victors,  they  have  never  been  guilty  of  anj 
cruelty.  European  mariners  shipwrecked  upon  their  cosM 
have  been  trotted  with  the  greatest  humanity. 
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2.  The  Biahuaruu  conaint  of  numerous  Iribes,  inhaSiling  the 
connlry  north  oltlie  Cape  coUmy  and  Kuching  lor  an  iudf  tinile 
csl<>(il  into  ihe  interior  of  Africa.  They  are  evidently  of  the 
sRn.«  original  stock  with  the  Kaffers,  hut  fomewhat  altered; 
Ifllarior  in  bodily  strength  and  stature,  but  luperior  iu  ciTilizalion 
4n<l  llie  art]  of  life.  I'heir  town*  are  of  considerable  maernilmle. 
Lainkoo  containn  7  or  8,000  inhabitaoti.  Nothinft  wh'  known  of 
ih''  BoHhuamis  till  1801,  whea  two  English  tTaveller*  peaelmled 
into  the  country.  Sine-  that  time  Latakoo  hat  been  tiiiited  liy 
Dr.  LilchtertRtein  and  Mr.  Campbi-tl.  It  is  the  cupiial  tt  the 
niatchappin  Irihe,  Ihe  only  on^  anion^  the  Boshuanas  yt^i  (ii^ited 
by  Europeans.  Beyond  them  are  numerous  others  which  ap* 
pear  lo  he  Tarlber  advancer)  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  the 
race  Hcems  to  improve  as  you  progfpia  northward. 

S.  The  Damanu  are  a  Kaffer  r^ice  inhabiting  the  country  be- 
tween Or.in^e  river  ^nd  th"  tropic.  4.  The  Tnmbookiu  livf>  on 
ihe  eaatero  coaft,  immediately  north  of  the  Kaft'ers.  Very  little 
t«  known  about  either  of  these  tribes. 


EAST  AFRICA. 

SitwUion  anii  DtvisionsJ]  East  Africa  incluiles  all  the  conn* 
trie*  lying  on  the  eu"tem  coa«t  of  Africa  between  thf  trnjiici. 
It  mav   be   divided    into  1.  N'ubia.      2.  Seunaar.    3.  AbysunU. 

4.  The  countries  south  of  Abjssiaia. 

1.  NUBIA. 

Situation.}  Nuhia  is  bounded  N.  by  Egypt ;  E.  by  the  Red  saa ; 

5.  Iiy  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  which  is  sdmelinies  considered 
as  a  part  of  Nul.ia ;  and  W.  hy  unknown  r^nions  ol  Central  Afri- 
ca     It  eilrnds  nn  both  sides  of  the  Nile  from  17°  to  M*  N.  let. 

Face 'if  tkc  Counlty.]  With  the  exi:i>ption  of  the  immediats 
banks  of  the  Nile,  Xiibia  consists  almost  entirety  of  sandy  and 
rocky  d<.'(ierls,  extending  on  Ihe  east  to  the  Red  sea,  and  on  the 
west  to  the  Sahara.  The  eastern  bank  of  tfae  Nile  is  much  better 
tilled  for  cultivation  than  the  western,  being  more  easily  and 
aliundnnlly  watered.  This  is  rather  remarkable,  since  all  the 
spl'-ndid  ruin*  for  which  this  region  is  distinguished  are  on  lb* 
opposite  bank.  Tlence  we  mav  suspect  this  lest  to  have  bean 
fnrmerly  mote  fertile  and  populous,  but  reduced  lo  its  present 
stale  by  the  continual  encroachments  of  (hose  immense  moving 
sandK  which  extend  to  the  westward.  As  the  Nile  here  seMttiB 
or  neveroverHoHsilahanks,  the  territory  is  irrigated eiclMiveljr 
1i)'  the  i^\i\cf  or  wheels  cooiiructed  for  the  purpose  of  ramaf 
the  wu'.en  of  the  rjver  to  (he  level  aftbe  adjacent  graow^       ^ 
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Cliinate.]  The  climate  of  (he  disfrictj^  on  the  Nile,  tkoi%h  is 
sttmmer  intensely  hot,  is  said  to  he  remHrkabI}'  hesilfhy ;  bll^ 
the  deserts  are  liable  to  the  simoom  or  poisonoiid  bUst  which 
often  ^lovps  talal  to  those  who  are  overtaken  by  it.  The  only 
resourre  lor  the  traveller^  when  he  sees  it  coming*  is  (o  fal]  llat 
iifion  the  £rrunnd,  with  hif  face  to  the  earthy  till  the  noxious  wind 
has-  isfone  by.  Another  curious  phenomenon  is  the  lofty  pillars  of 
snnd,  which  sometimes  nio\e  across  the  desert  with  such  rapidtty 
that  the  switlest  horse  would  in  vain  attempt  to  escape  them. 
Whevthcy  pass  between  the  traveller  and  the  sun,  they  have 
the  appoarance  of  pillars  of  fire. 

Chief  7owr».«.]  Dongolti^  the  larsfest  town,  is  on  llie  Nile,  in 
}at.  iri^'iO'  N.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Mamelukes  from 
Kfifvpt,  they  have  taken  possession  of  Dons^ola,  and  establii&hed 
here  a  petty  state.  Their  number,  however,  does  not  exceed 
500,  with  3(>00  or  4000  no^ro  slaves.  Suakefti^  on  an  island  in 
the  Hed  sea  near  the  coast,  in  lat.  19°  20^  N.  is  the  rendezvous  of 
the  oaravans  which 'cross  the  desert  on  their  way  lo  Jidtiu  ia 
Arabia,  and  carries  on  considcnible  trade  with  Arabia,  r?>pt 
and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  under  the  government  of  an  Arab  sheich^ 
who  is  nominally  subject  to  the  Grand  Seignor.  Ibrim^  is  a 
small  town  on  the  Nile,  120  miles  S.  of  Syene. 

Inhabitants.]  The  population  is  composed  of  nnmerous  tribes 
of  independent  Arabs,  some  carryinpf  on  trade  in  towns,  o(h<*rt 
cultivating  the  ground,  and  a  still  greater  number  roaming  over 
the  extensive  wastes  which  cover  this  part  of  Africa. 

Govemmetit]  The  country  on  the  Nile  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  snMJl  independent  states,  each  governed  by  iti  owa 
ohief.  The  governors-  of  these  little  districts  are  de&cnbed 
as  very  violent  and  arbitrary  in  their  proceedings,  and  rude  in 
their  treatment  of  strangers ;  yet,  under  the  protection  of  tbt 
paoha  of  Egypt,  Europeans  may  now  travel  in  perfect  safety  as 
far  as  I  brim,  all  the  principal  forts  between  this  place  and  the 
Egyptian  frontier  being  in  possession  of  the  pacha^s  troops;  but 
beyond  Ibriu),  they  must  incur  the  hazards  usual  Id  barbarous 
oountries. 

Antiquities^]  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  re- 
gion consists  in  the  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  with  which  it  is 
covered.  Some  of  these  exceed  in  size  the  colo8«ial  monuments 
of  Thebes.  The  most  ma^^nidcent  i«  the  temple  of  Ipsambul^ 
which  was  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Burckhardt,  and  is  situated 
immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  between  Ibrim  and  Syene. 
It  is  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  and  when  discovered  was 
nearly  two-thirds  buried  under  the  sand,  which  has  probably 
covered  it  for  more  than  2,000  years.  After  great  labor  Mr. 
Kelzoni  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  snnd,  and  arrived  at  the 
door  way  of  the  temple.  On  entering,  he  found  the  interior 
divided  into  numerous  chambers,  and  spacious  halls,  supported 
by  massv  pillar«,  and  adorned  with  colossal  statues.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  beautiftil  paintings  representing  battles,  slorm-' 
iiVg  of  castles,  triumphs  over  the  Ethiopians^  sacrifices,  &c     The 
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-•uhiile  ofthe  temple  !■  117  feet  wi-leanrl  H6  rp*-!  Iiigh.  !n  frpnt 
there  Tir^  4  enunn.ms  «itlJriB  colu'Si,  llie  itir^fl  in  Esypt  or  Su- 
fcin,  eii:t'(»t  the  ^reil  Xjihin*  nt  the  ftjfmmnN,  to  which  *h'_V  '•I'- 
proar.h  in  the  proporlinfi  (iffihfim  iwn  thiH".  On  iHe  tnp  itfthe 
4em;)li!  ihtTu  is  n  row  of  rn'ifili''v<,  2 1  in  niinihpr,  in  a  xiUin^iiDs- 
lure,  :tn.l  >?aeh  B  Inel  hii^h  nrnlC  MRrox  (Tie  "honliler* 

Coinnfret  1  The  ehU-f  trade  of  Nnhia  con^iHl*  in  »l«re»  im, 
port"<i  Irotn  the  interior  of  Africn,  and  cicher  conveyed  nirlh- 
w«rds  info  Rifviil.  or  acr<i««  the  Ked  -pb  by  Buiikcm  io  Arnhia. 
The  .iiiinher  anmiiilly  imported  is  estimated  at  &,W0,  of  whum 
2,500  are  for  Aralii«  and  \,W0  for  Egypt. 


n.  SENNAAR. 

■Slt'ialion-]  Sennaar  1.1  Im.mded  N.  by  F.?vpt  ;  E.  and  S.  Iiy 
AhyM.nii;  and  W.  hy  Kordi.ran.  it  eitend*  (fom  M"  to  tT' N. 
l»t.  A  t^rpal  part  of  Sennaar  beiny  npurly  inclosed  bptween  the. 
Nile  and  the  TiCHKze,  formed  what  WHS  railed  by  the  ancienti 
the  i:ah'id  nf  Meroe,  the  central  *eal  of  the  empire  of  ancjent 
Ethiopiii,  which  repeatedly  conquered  Egypt. 

Soil  and  Prnduetiims.']  The  rouniry  contains  many  de<erl 
tracts,  «vT  which  the  Arabs  wnnder  with  their  flocks;  h>it  there 
i^<  al"0  much  fertile  !and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  nnd  the  Tacaz- 
zp,  where  rice,  grain,  mel'jnR,  tobacco  and  the  sugar  cane  gro» 
lumirianlly- 

Cliirf  Tfanis.]  Smnaar,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  king, 
is  sitnated  on  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  about  two  hundred  mitea  above 
its  junction  with  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  main  branch  of  the  Nile.  It 
i^  a  targe  city  and  in  supposed  to  contain  lOO.OOU  inhabitants,  but 
the  houses  are  in  general  poorly  built  and  only  one  story  high. 

Pryputalion.]  The  population  is  estimated  at  2,0tX(,000.  It 
conHisls  principally  of  three  distinct  classp*.  I.  The  Shillukf,  a 
race  of  negroes  who  originally  inhabited  the  country  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  but  in  ihe  beginning  of  the  sii- 
teenth  century  they  CHUquered  Sennaar,  and  Ihpir  deKendeotft 
have  ever  since  been  the  ruling  people.  8.  The  Nubian*,  or 
original  inhabitant":.  They  are  negroes,  and  make  the  largest 
class  of  the  population.  They  profess  Christianity,  but  havp 
contiecled  with  it  many  Pagan  superstitions.  3.  The  .Arabs,  who 
inhabit  the  desert. 

Government  and  Jlrmy.]  The  government  is  despotic,  tha 
power  of  Ihe  king  being  unlimited;  but  several  of  Ihe  provinces 
are  governed  by  Iribularv  chiefs,  and  the  Arahs  of  the  desert  are 
virtually  inilepcndent.  The  standing  army,  stationed  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  capital,  consists  of  about  16,0U0  men,  of  whom  l,8t)0 
are  cnvalry  and  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

Commerce.]  Considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  at  the  city 
of  Si?nnii:ir,  the  cnravans  passing  through  it  on  their  way  to 
.Abyssinia,  Arabia.  Egypt  and  llif>  interior  of  Afhcn.  The  com- 
modities  draivn  IVoiD  interior  Africa,  for  export  to  Egypt  and 
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Antbia.  are  gold  dust  ivorv,  civet,  but  abore  all,  slaTea.  Tba 
gold  has  the  reputation  o(  being  the  purest  and  best  in  Africa. 
The  foreigD  commodity  chiedy  sought  after  is  blue  cotton  clotk 
from  Surat. 

III.  ABYSSINIA. 

Situation  and  Extent,"]  Abyssinia  is  bounded  N.  \V.  and  N.  by 
Sennaar;  K.  by  the  Krd  sea  ;  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  country  of  the 
Galia.  The  limits  are  not  accurately  knovrn,  but  the  area  is  es- 
timated bv  Hiift"»el  at  ibout  5'^U,000  square  mites. 

Face  of  the  Countnj,]  Abyssinia  is  entirely  a  mountainooi 
conniiv.  A  M\y  ranee,  called  LVroalmon,  bars  the  entrance  fron 
the  Ked  sea.  The  monntaini^  of  Samen,  which  run  along  the 
w»)!»(«rn  bunk  of  the  Tacazzc,  are  still  more  elevated.  The 
m'>iJ!)i:uns  of  Gojam,  wliich  g've  rise  to  the  Bahr-el-Azrek<,  or 
AlM?Mr.I:iu  Nile,  are  not  supposed  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  exceed  baifi 
mile  in  lieit^hf,  and  are  cultivated  to  the  summit.  A  lofty  ranre 
is  said  to  run  ahrng  the  whole  southern  frontier  and  i%  supported 
to  furm  a  part  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The  height  of 
none  of  the^e  mountains  has  ever  l>een  accurately  ascertained,  hat 
some  of  the  summits  in  the  ridge  of  Samen  are  known  to  be  cot- 
erod  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Hiv^r*.]     The  two  principal  rivers  arc  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or 
Blue  river,  and  the  I'acazze.     1.  The  Bahr-<l»^zrek  riaea  near 
Kit.  U®  N.  and  Ion.  37°  E.  and  flows  nlmost  immediately  into  the 
lake  of  Demhea,  through  which  it  passes  without  mixir.gr  it^i  wa- 
ters, so  that  tnc-  rurrent  remains  always  visible.     It  issues  fmoi 
thp  l^rkt*  a(  its  southern  extremity^  and  pursuing  a  semicircular 
course,  Tuni*  cfradtially  to  the  north,  and  flows  in    this   direction 
throusfh  Sonnaar,   till  in  lat.  16°  N.  it  unites  with    the    Bahr-^l- 
Ai  ■a.^  or  principal  branch  of  the  jN'ilc.     In  Abyssiniaf  and  in  Ka- 
rope,  till  tlj<»  mid(!le  of  the  last  century,  this  rii  er  vras  always  con- 
si  I-red  as  the  head  of  the  F.jcyptiau  Nile,  but  thp  superior  mac- 
nit. .de   of  the    Hahr-el-.^biad  seems  now    to  he  clearly  provpil 
Tl:  ■■  principal  tributaries  of  the  Balir-ol-Azrek  are  the  DeuHer 
and  the  rdal'ir.     2.  The  Tacazze  rises  near  ht.   12'  N.  Ion.  T*:^^ 
E.  and  riiniiinpf  in  a  \.  VV.  direction  through    Sennaar,  joins  lli« 
Nile  in  lat  17°  15'  iV. 

lMvisinn».\     Three  centuries  agfo  the  whole  of  Ahysninia  w** 
flrmlv  and    happilv  u;iite((   under  one  sovereign,  but  internal  ui^ 
8'\vi.o'v«  and  the*  inroatU  of  iho  Giilla,  a   harl*arous  people   from    | 
the  8011th.  have   giaduaily  dismembered  the  finest   provinces  ci 
this  once  flourishinqf  empire.     The  rnuntr^^  is  noiv    di\ided  inlu    | 
three  principal   independent  states  :     1.  The /:tfi^Joffi    of  Tigrt,    ' 
comprehend'.ng   the  provinces  between  the  Ked  aea  aud  the  I'a- 
cazz« ,  viz.  Tigre   pro,>er,  Agame,   Enderta,   Wojjerat,   VVofiU 
Lasta.  .\verg»\le.  Samen,  Zemhen,  Sire  and  the  kingdom  of  Batur- 
nesrash.     2    .'?.•*»  r-.i,  (.oJi  pre  bending  the  proviuceti    wesft  oi   lb* 
Tacuzze,  the  ^r.  ni.  .)  «i  of  which  are   Aro^iara  proper,   JiemUa. 
Damut,  Gojam,  and  Begemder.     :$.   Fhc  prmnnces  of  JShoa  an< 
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Mfai,  lyiog  south  of  the  source*  of  the  Tncazjta.  Besides  these 
diviuoDs,  there  an  Mverwl  poi'ts  on  Ihe  Hed  Kca,  unilei  (he  gor 
ernmeDl  of  Irab  princes,  whn  ai: k no iv ledge  (he  sovereignty  of 
(b''  Granil  Seignor:  ami  several  districts  ia  the  imerior  are  ucca- 
pied  hy  independent  i  ibes. 

Climofe.]  Theclimale  ofAbjMinia  is  on  the  whole  fine.  The 
ranges  of  moitnlaitu,  ivilh  irhich  it  is  everywhere  intersKcled, 
preserve  itie  air  cool*  and  aS>>rd  s  snpplji  of  water  sufficient  ta 
maintain  fertility.  Mos'of  (be  towns  and  villages  are  delightfully 
situated  nn  the  derlivitics  of  the  mnumains.  The  deep  vallies, 
from  the  comliineil  inUueace  of  heat  and  moisturt;,  are  somewhat 
unhealthy. 

Soilaail  Praductioiu.]  Id  conaequpnce  ofitsphysicalstructure, 
Abysiiaia  is  eiceerlingly  fertile,  and  is  esempl^'d  in  a  great  meas- 
ure from  the  sand,  which  dooms  so  large  a  portion  of  Africa  la 
sterility.  Wheal  is  raised  in  considerable  quantity  in  (he  bigli 
grounds,  but  the  plant  most  commonly  ciiltivitted  is  tcfi*,  which 
grows  on  almost  every  soil,  and  affords  the  bread  which  is  in  uni- 
versal use.  Among  the  other  vegetable  prodncts  are  the  pnpy- 
ru«,  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients  as  the  original  material  of 
paper ;  balsam,  myrrh  and  other  odoriferous  products,  which  are 
obtained  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea. 

Jlnimalt.]  There  i>  a  grtat  variety  of  wild  animals.  Among; 
ihese  are  the  hyjena-,  which  appear  to  be  the  most  fierce  and  un- 
lacii'atile  of  all  animals.  In  most  pHrt-  of  the  country  liiey  are 
found  in  vast  numbers,  and  travellers  are  in  continual  danger  from 
them.  They  are  not  naturally  gregarious,  yet  sometimes  sMem- 
bie  m  vast  troops,  attracted  hy  the  scent  of  dead  bodies,  which  ac 
corrling  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  rhe  country  are  often  left  un- 
buried.  The  elephant  and  rhinoceros  are  numerous  in  the  low 
grounds.  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  abound  in  all  the  rivers. 
The  domestic  animals  are  generally  the  same  with  Iboie  of  Eu- 
rope. The  mosr  remnrkalile  is  the  Gallaox,  which  has  horns  of 
an  eaormous  magnitude.  Mr.  Salt  saw  one  fonrfeet  long,  andSI 
inchi-s  in  circumference  at  its  root. 

Ckitf  Toviiu.]  Gojuiar,  (he  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Amha- 
ra,  is  situated  about  30  mites  N.  K.  of  the  lake  of  Dembea.  It 
contains  &U,000  iobabitants,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Galla, 
together  with  the  whole  province  in  which  it  is  situated. 

dxam,  the  ancient  capital  of  Abyssinia,  lies  about  150  nil<a  If. 
E.  of  Guodar.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  magnificent  nuns.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  is  a  large  obelisk,  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  principal  square.  It  is  80  feet  high  and  is  composed 
of  a  single  block  of  granite,  curiously  carved.  The  order  of 
architecture  is  •'trictly  Grecian.  Ainm  conlains  at  present  ahuut 
60U  houses.  Jldoti-a,  tS  miles  f'.  of  Aium,  is  the  capital  of  Tigre. 
It  contains  S,IX>U  itihabitanl!>,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  eiteneive 
manufarture  of  cotton  cloths.  It  is  also  the  channel  by  which  the 
communication  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  is  airood  ei- 
rluiiveiy  carried  on.  The  other  considerable  towns  in  Tigre  are 
,9n(u(o  and  Di.ian. 
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Matitah^  the  principal  sea-port  of  Abywinia,  is  situated  in  Itt 
15*'  Si'  N.  OD  a  small  island  in  the  Red  sea,  separated  from  the 
continent  by  a  narrow  channel.  Its  intercourse  Ia  chietly  with 
Mocha  and  Jidda,  and  the  imports  consist  of  cotton,  spices,  piec« 
goodii,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  Europcati  mannfactures.  TKe 
exports  are  rhinoceros'  horn?,  gold,  i?ory,  honev,  slave?  nnd  wax. 
The  governor  of  the  city  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Grand  Seignor.  Arkteko  is  a  sea-port,  at  the  botrom  of  the  bay  of 
Masuah,  and  not  far  from  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

Salt  plain.^  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ti^^re  is  a 
large  plain,  about  4  days  journey  across,  and  covered  with  salt. 
The  salt  i?  perfectly  pure  and  hard  for  about  two  feet  deep;  but 
that  lying  beneath  is  coarser  and  softer  till  purified  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  cut  with  an  adze  into  pieces,  which  not  only 
serve  as  reasoning  to  food,  but  even  circulate  as  monoj  in  Abys- 
sinia. The  digging  of  the  salt  is  at^^nded  with  considerable  dan- 
ger, from  the  vicinity  of  the  Gaila,  who  frequently  attack  (hose 
employed,  as  well  as  the  caravans  which  convey  the  salt  to 
Antalo. 

Population  and  Religion.'\  The  population  is  not  le«s  thas 
4,000,000.  It  consists  partly  of  Abyssinians,  partly  of  AraltSy 
partly  of  the  Galla,  together  with  some  other  negro  tribes.  The 
Abyssinians  were  converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  prior  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  but  their  religion  still  retains 
many  Judaical  observances.  They  abstain  from  the  meats  prohib« 
ited  by  the  Mosaic  law ;  they  practise  circumcision,  and  keep  both 
Saturday  and  Sunday  as  sabbaths.  The  Coptic  patriarch  of  Cairo 
is  the  nominal  bead  of  the  church,  and  from  him  the  Abuna  or  res- 
ident head  receives  his  investiture.  They  have  monasteries,  both 
of  monks  and  nuns.  Their  veneration  for  the  Virgin  i^nbounded, 
their  saints  also  are  extremely  numerous  and  surpass  in  miraculooi 
power  even  those  of  the  Homish  calendar.  This  system  of  Chris- 
tianity does  not  prohibit  polygamy.  The  Galla  were  formerly 
idolaters,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  have  been  recenttj 
converted  to  Mahometanism. 

Political  Condition.]  The  kingdom  of  Tigre,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  three  states  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  is  under 
an  Abyssinian  prince  whose  power  is  unlimited  ;  Amhara,  origin- 
ally the  centre  of  the  Abyssinian  power,  is  now  under  a  chief  of 
the  Galla,  who  is  said  to  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army 
of  20,000  cavalry  ;  the  southern  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Efat  are 
under  an  Abyssinian  prince,  who  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
sovereign  of  Tigre.  These  different  states  are  constantly  at  war 
with  each  other,  while  at  the  same  time  the  governors  of  the 
smaller  provinces  are  almost  continually  rebelling  against  their 
sovereigns.  Abyssinia  thus  presents  a  scene  of  perpetual  blood* 
shed,  from  hostilities  carried  on  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  coun- 
try, nor  is  a  single  district  for  a  moment  secure  from  devastation. 

ATannert  and  Customs.]  The  manners  of  the  Abyssfniaoa  are 
characterized  hy  a  pcculiir  barbarism  and  brutality.  They  «^ea 
10  have  no  more  regard  for  the  life  of  a  man  than  for  that  of  a 
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brate.  They  kill  each  oiber  on  very  Irilirnf  occaoiont,  and  Iht 
dead  bodies  iir(^  lefi  in  Ihe  filrecia  I'l  be  >ii*vourci)  by  <be  I'ojf* 
and  hyxnns  Thev  eal  the  ran  flevh  of  noinials  iniinedinieljr 
aticT  Ihey  arc  ^Inin,  while  tho  biooi)  ia  yetwnrm;  ncid  nhen 
on  3  i'>uroey,  ii  is  u  rrcqni'nl  praciice  to  cul  »leiik»  from  living 
animals  and  then  [o  drive  Ihem  no,  roaring  under  ibe  jiain  of  the 

The  Go/fo-]  The  Galla  are  n  sacagt  )ieo[>1e,  wh»  occupy  Iarg;e 
lemtorieii  King  south  of  Aliy»iiiiii,  uml  tiuve  overniii  >>vine  of 
its  Sneitt  proviucea.  Veryliille  i*  known  sibnot  ibcm  or  the  coun- 
try (rr.m  whfi;h  Ihey  orieinateil,  l'Ht  ihfv  "ppptir  to  htivt  bcpii 
m-ikiiig-couliniiat  progress  (or  at  least  livo ci^iitiiricB  bolh  loHartla 
tlie  north  nnd  Ihe  south.  Thtvy  ure  of  n  liriiwn  ci)tn(>leiiDO, 
hardy,  ond  warlike,  and  parliciilarly  well  fitted  for  trregalur  and 
dp«tillory  warfare.  Nolhinif,  it  1>  Mid,  oin  be  more  uiirnulh  ihuR 
Ihe  Hfjipcl  iif  thw  )>eaple.  ul  lea»l  uftlieso  irilie*  nlio  iiave  made 
no  alleraiion  in  their  nrigiuul  rudfUfW.  TItoy  i)ii«il  Ihelr  bnir 
vvilii  the  entnils  of  otfn,  a;id  wenr  round  tlieir  tvei^ts  the  »Bme 
omnmenU.  They  nnuini  their  heads  utid  Uudies  with  uelird 
greH'c,  and,pscepl  a  ^oat'i  »kin  round  their  shoulder*,  leave  tlie 
rest  of  ih«  body  n»ked.  The  Galln  arcdiiided  into  variolic 
tribes,  which  ore  known  by  distinct  naoici. 
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AnEL.  This  connlry  lies  on  (lie  coast  immedinlelv  to  (he 
south-east  of  Ahyssinia."  The  inhahilnnt*  arc  MHhomeinnB.  They 
are  not  united  under  one  govenimoiil,  bni  divided  inl"  n  number' 
of  tribes  which  carry  on  alinoat  perjittunl  »  ur  with  AlJy^s(nia. 

Beubera  is  the  ni«ne  of  the  dislricl  citendin;^  from  Adel  to  cBpe 
Guardafui.  ll  is  mure  prodiiciJTi'  than  any  other  (lart  of  Ihe 
world  in  gums,  myrrh  and  frunkinconsc  i  and  the  fume  of  Arabin 
for  these  valuable  atomaiici' is  derived  entirely  from  its  Icii^ 
the  channel  by  Mhich  Ihe  produclions  of  this  diiitricl  are  convey- 
ed to  foreign  countries.  Berbera,  Ihe  principal  loivii,  is  the  seat 
of  a  jreat  anikuul  fair,  which  is  rt-sortert  to  by  caravans  from  » 
ffTPal  distance  m  Ihe  interior.  This  country  is  iohiifcilcd  by  va- 
rious tribes  of  llie  Somauli,  many  of  Hrhoni  appear  to  be  very  cir- 
ilized  and  commercial,  and  a  redenl  traveller  of  inlcllig^ence  has 
fciveo  it  as  his  opinion  that  Ibis  would  be  one  of  Ihe  best  router 
for  peneirating  into  the  interior  «!'  .Africa,  particularly  lo  tlie 
Sources  of  llie  Bahr-el-Abiad.  * 

The  coast  of  Ajah  extendi)  from  cape  Guardafui  lo  Ihe  river 
Magadoxa,  or  from  IJ"  lo  1 1°  50'  N.  lal.  A  i;reat  part  of  it  is 
■andy,  flat  and  barren.     According  to  Mr.  Salt,  it  iscliiefly  inhah- 

ilcd  by  ditferciil  tribes  of  the  SomauU. 
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The  C0A9T  of  Zahguebar  extends  from  the  rirer  Mngadoii  1;^ 
eape  Delgatlo,  or  froai  3°  N.  to  10^  S.  lat.  It  it*  iDhHbiicd  hj  ne- 
groes, 'and  is  divided  info  several  kingd«  nri^,  deriving  iheirn<imefl 
from  their  prifjcipal  towns,  which  are  as  lollows.  i.  Magadux^ 
situated  on  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  sitme  name,  jp 
]at.  2°  8'  N.  It  carries  on  r.oni>ideraMe  commerce,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Arabs.  The  interior  of  the  kingdom  is  almost 
wholly  unknown.  The  Port'igoese  were  never  able  to  obtain 
any  footing  here,  owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  all  Europeans  have  uniformly  eiperienr.ed  the  ido»i  in- 
hospitable treatment.  2.  Alelinda^  the  capital  of  the  kinfrdom  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  bay  in  lat.  3^  S.  It  i«  the  4eat  r.i  i 
very  considerable  trade,  being  reported  to  by  vessels  from  the 
Red  sea,  Persia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  India.  The  ezporis 
consist  of  gold,  ivory,  copper,  wax  and  drugs,  in  exchange  for 
silks,  cottons,  linen  cloth«,  and  Kuropean  commodities.  The 
city  was  formerly  tributary  to  the  Portuguese,  but  was  wreMed 
from  them,  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  the  Arabs,  m  %« hoce 
power  it  has  ever  since  remained,  and  it  is  now  st*ldoni  visitf  d  by 
European  vessels.  The  interior  of  th**  country  h'iS  not  been  ei- 
plored  by  Europeans.  3.  Mnmbaca^  the  capital  of  the  kiog.'iom 
of  Mombaca,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  Ui.  4°  40'  S.  li  h^s  f*  r- 
merly  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  but  the}'  werp  expelled  by 
the  natives  in  1631,  and  it  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  vi^it^-d  !•>  En- 
pean  ships.  It  is  much  fi*equented,  ho^vever,  by  the  Arihs!  who 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade.  4.  ^niloa  is  built  on  an  i«lHiiiK  -itu.<ted 
close  to  the  main  land,  at  the  niuuih  of  the  twcr  L'oavo«  in  !aL 
8°  41'  S.  The  Portuguese  found  it,  in  tiie  betfiniiiitif  tA  th«*  ii- 
teenth  century,  the  large-ttown  in  EasJi-in  \tnrji,  \\U'\  -h**  a  '.rre 
of  an  extensive  commerce.  They  e*«ltjlili«ltt*ri  ;f.emMM\cs  h*  re 
in  lo'i9,  but  Mosambique  beinef  made  tli'  '  t  ntre  of  llirir  ^  i'i«- 
mentis,  Quiloa  whs  suffered  to  fail  inlo  '(''cny,  url  .a  |a«t  mas 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Imam  of  M.i<rni  m  Ar  «l'ia,  in  whi^^^e 
possesion  it  still  remains.  It  i.s  now  of  Jiitle  .n.]  orlance.  The 
islands  of  Zanzibar  or  Z.ingnebar,  Monfi:!  iMi!  IVniba,  wriich  lie 
off  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  oi  C^uiloa,  are  also  dept'Dd«iit  on  the 
Imam  of  Mascat. 

The  coast  of  Mo/AMni^vp.  extends  /'-  ni  cnpp  D«'li;»'lo  l-  t?!** 
mouth  of  the  river  Zauilu'se,  or  froin  10=  i.i  is**  -.  i.,i.  'I'f,.-  , ,,  „• 
^lo/.ambiqiie,  situated  on  a  small  i^i  iiiil  in  I  :(■  L'l^  .^  t*  tiu  cj^-  il 
of  all  the  Porliiguose  pudse^siou'*  in  !'.ji*t  Airir.*.  'Vuo^v  pr.**^«- 
sioiH  were  at  one  time  ver>  i'\?»Mj-ive.  enib'iic'nir  all  iJi-  i  ■■.o 
tries  on  tin?  coant  from  tip*  fijiiiidr  w  tin'  -lijt'nr..  Irijii.  •  i\ 
tho'»e  situatO'J  to  tb?  no'-ib  «»:  -.h-  p.nallel  cif  lu''  -.  .ii.  h-«n  \\*\\ 
sur.c'sslvply  \vn'«lei|  I'n'iii  i?i.  .r.  t  i..i  rhoi" 'liiij  r.u.i  is  fi.,w  !  o'lii'! 
ed  l>y  «  ap'*  i>"li',a»^«)  on  t'l-  n  M»f:  an!  rajii*  <.'(«iri»  •!!•  *  .Ti  fSr 
soM'h  The  duj  of  .V''T.;/i''  r  r«  i.-irs  |'»»v  in.  ^  .jj',  ,  •  .j^n.-r 
im  Mrta:jo»v  I'h  ■  ir-i'i-,  w'^  .  <'i«:!<ii«i4  rjiiorlv  n  !'i.'  ex  mr?  c»f 
gi>*  1,  W'^ry  and  sl.'v.  -.  :*. '-  -.i..  li  •!«-(  Imm-  *.  :%(,''.  '«...■  im|«  :atijM  » 
•stimated  by  'Ir.  J?nti  ui  oiiiy  J,U''^,  i-l  uium  j'a;  aie  PoriU£iif«c 
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'S90  Arabs,  and  tSOO Metroes.  Qui/uminf,  a  small  lovrn  nilh  a 
(brt  aud  Portuguese  garruon,  isailnuled  on  the  river  Ziimhese 
hear  its  mouth.  U  is  the  depct  of  tlie  Dierrhiindixr  cnrricil  tip 
Ae  rJTcr,  aD<)  of  ihe  ivory  and  ^old  tirouglit  from  llie  iitlerior. 
The  couDlry  in  the  inlerior,  behind  the  con<<l  of  Mozsmbique, 
t;  inhaliiled  Ijy  Ihe  Makooa,  a  |>oweTfiil  raCe  of  negroc*.  who 
cheriib  the  most  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Portuguese,  nnd  oriCn 
cxlcod  Iheir  rata^es  to  the  coast,  imiDedlately  opposite  the  city 
of  Mozambiqae-  The  iBlands  of  QucrimbH  exlcod  along  the 
coa^t  of  Mozambique,  to  Ihe  south  of  ca|ie  Delgarlo,  and  (lie  part 
pf  Ihe  coast  lyin^  opposite  1o  tb<m  is  sometimes  called  the  coast 
ofQuerimba. 

The  coast  op  Sowaul  eitends  from  the  tnoulh  of  Ihe  Zam- 
bese  to  cape   CorrienleB,  or  from    19°  to  23°  ■IB' S,  lat.     The 

iirincipat  rivers  which  interflcct  this  territory,  are,  the  Zem- 
lue,  a  lat^e  river  which  forms  the  northern  boundary,  and 
aKscbarges  itself  info  the  Indinn  ocean  throug-h  many  motiths  , 
near  lat  19°  S. ;  the  Sofala,  which  falls  into  the  sea  in  laL  W 
I5'S.  1  Ihe  Sabia,  which  empties  lUelf  in  21°  10' S.  lal. ;  and 
the  Inhamhaae,  which  raltf  Into  the  ocean  fn  33"  lb'  S.  lat. 
The  countries  lyin;  immediately  on  the  Sabia  and  Ihe  Inbam- 
fcane  are  sometimes  called  afler  the  names  of  (lie  rivers. 

Thfl  principal  seltletnenls  of  the  Portuguese  in  this  coonlrj'are, 
I.  Sena,  situated  oo  Ihe  river  Zamhesu,  about  2W>  miles  from  its 
month.  It  contains  abotil  S.OOO  inhabitants;  is  protected  by  n 
strong  fort ;  and  forms  the  centre  of  Ihe  trade  carried  on  with  the 
interior,  ivhich  consists  chicHy  in  the  export  of  ivory  and  goM 
(Inst.  i.  Sofuta^  situated  near  tbe  moalh  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance, 
being  the  depot  of  the  gold  and  itory  brought  down  the  great 
river  Zambese,  but  since  tbe  establishment  of  Quiliniane,  at  lh« 
mouth  of  Ibat  river,  Sofala  has  sunk  into  comparative  fnsignifi 
cance.  The  Portuguese  alf^o  maintain  forls  for  the  protectloo 
of  trade  on  the  river  Inharabane  and  at  .cape  Corrientes. 

Moaaranga  and  Botang  are  eitensive  covolriet  in  the  interior 
liehiod  Ihe  const  nf  Sofala.  Very  little,  however,  is  known 
nbout  tbem.  Mncaranga  is  said  to  be  divided  into  a  grenl  nutnber 
af  independent  states.     Zimbao  is  the  capital. 
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General  firmark.]  Very  little  is  knotvn  respecting  Central 
Africa.  South  of  the  mountains  of  tbe  Moon  every  part  of  it  is 
wholly  unknown  ;  and  north  of  those  mounlaiiis,  ibere  arc  very 
few  dislrictf  ivhicb  have  ever  been  visited  by  Europeans.      _^ 
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/^V.-r.*.|  The  (wo  principal  rivers  are  Uie  Ni^er  and  th« 
Wail-ol-Oaznl.  The  .Yiger  rise«,  as  ha?  alroiHl)'  been  meQiioned, 
in  the  mountains  of  Kong,  and  flows  east ;  how  far  it  \s  not 
Known.  The  Wad'd'Gozcl  rises  in  llie  c'ast^^^n  purl  of  Central 
Africa,  and  flows  north  tor  a  considerable  distance,  till  ii  U  lost  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert. 

The  foliowinpr  are  the  principal  countries,  known  to  Europe- 
an??, in  Central  Al'rica. 

B-vMrorK  is  a  kingdom  Ivincr  between  the  sources  of  the  Sene- 
<^nl  and  Gambia.  It  abound;?  with  gfold,  and  appears  to  be  the 
main  source  of  the  lar(r<"  quantity  of  that  ineJal  which  is  on  one 
f^ido  conveypd  dovvn  the  Gambia  and  Senegal,  and  on  the  other 
across  the  desert  to  Harbary.  The  inhal>itants  are  iMandincfO 
negroes.  .lALLorKADoo  is  the  name  of  a  country  lying  around  the 
sources  of  the  .Seiioj^al.  Kovg  is  a  kingdom  ^outh  of  the  Niger 
near  its  source.  Kaap.ta  x^  a  kintrdom  of  considerable  extent 
between  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal.     Kemmoo  is  the  capital. 

Bambarra  v*'  a  populous  and  powenTuI  kingdom,  bounded  west 
by  Kaarta,  and  east  by  Tombucloo.  It  is  traversed  throuj^h  its 
whole  extent  from  west  to  east  by  the  Niger.  This  couotrjr 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Park,  and  he  represents  it  as  in  general  very 
iertile  and  highly  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  consist  oi'a  mix- 
ture of  negroes  and  Moors.  The  ncgroe«»  are  the  ruling  pf^ople, 
and  are  of  a  very  kind  and  gentle  disposition :  the  Mot>rs  nre 
more  intelligent,  .active  and  commercial,  but  they  are  rough  in 
their  manners  and  intolerant.  Scgo,,  the  capital,  is  situated  on 
bolh  sides  of  the  Niger  in  Ion.  2°  30'  W.  and  contains  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  Bammakoo  is  180  miles  S.  W.  ofSego,  on 
the  Niger,  at  the  point  where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
cataracts.     It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  salt. 

ToMDrcTOO,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  civilized  kingdom* 
in  Central  Africa,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Niger,  east  of  Bam- 
barra. Caravans  proceed  annually  from  Tombuctoo  to  Morocco, 
Tunis,  and  the  other  princi|>al  cities  in  Northern  Africa,  carrying 
with  them  gold,  slaves,  ostrich  feathers,  goatskins,  gums,  ivory, 
&:c.  and  bringing  in  return  various  European  and  African  wares. 
This  extensive  commerce  implies  a  numerous  population  and  i 
considerable  degree  of  refinement,  and  Europeans  hare  been 
very  anxious  to  obtain  more  information  respecting  this  interest- 
ing but  unknown  countr}'.  No  white  man  has  ever  yet  beea 
able  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  if  we  except 
Adams,  the  American  sailor,  who  according  to  his  own  account 
was  carried  captive,  in  1811,  to  the  city  of  Tombuctoo,  the  cap- 
ital  of  the  kingdom.  Jiis  account,  however,  has  been  doubted, 
and  all  the  other  information  we  possess  is  derived  from  the  re- 
parts  of  Moorish  merchants.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  in- 
habitants arc  partly  negroes,  aud  partly  Moors,  that  the   tovc- 
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TR^  h  n  DC^ro  and  is  despotic,  Ihul  (he  rGlig^ion  isMnhomelnniam, 
ihat  itchaols  nre  p*tnl)li.''h(iil,  iiid  lh:it  coHiin  anH  liuen  ^oo<it  ore 
eit^nsivply  msniriiiciureil.  The  city  of  Tombuctoo  is  nhoai  2 
mile"  iVcim  (he  b^nka  of  lb«  Ni){er,  uad  tiO  dnys  juui-tiey  rrum 
Morocco. 

Hot'sni  is  an  Mtensire  coimtry  on  the  Niyer,  eMt  of  Tom- 
bucroo.  II  has  never  bren  visiWbj  Enropewo!,  hui  waaiil  bj 
tbp  merchani*  to  be  mnre  civilized  thai]  Tombiictoo,  Tbe  in- 
hubilanti  consist  of  negroes  and  Mopr*.  but  the  neLToe^are  thtj  n- 
liii^  people  and  foim  much  the  liii^est  imriion  of  the  po|>iiliition. 
They  are  the  mo-^t  inlellijent  people  in  the  micfioi'  of  A/ricj. 
They  mnnafacliire  cotton  cloths  in  grent  qunniirie^,  mid  ihcii' 
ajrriciiiiiiriil  sy-iteni  is  a<;  perfect  un  thai  of  the  Kiiripean^.  lliough 
it*  processR»  are  more  laboi'loua.  The  city  of  lloiisx.i,  Miinted 
two  dny^  journey  north  of  the  Niger,  is  said  to  ba  considerably 
larger  thdo  Totnbuctoo. 

BoRsoir  i»  nn  entenrive  country,  lying  on  ihe  Wad-el-Gaael, 
which  traverse^  it  from  eoiith  to  north  and  ia  to«t  in  the  desorl 
ofBilma,  which  tiea  on  the  N.  W,  tide  of  the  kingdom  und  forms 
a  part  of  the  Sahara  or  great  desert.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
produce-!  Indino  corn,  rice,  grapes,  apricoti",  melon?,  ftmon?,  and 
pomegrnDales  in  abondance.  The  limit*  of  Ilornoo  are  very 
unr.ertaio,  but  the  emperor  seem*  to  be  by  much  the  most  pow- 
erful flOTereign  in  the  inlerior  of  Africa  ;  for,  iodepeadenl  of  bia 
own  ?ery  exleDsivc  dominions,  all  the  coun'ries  to  the  south  and 
west  are  his  Iribalaries.  Bomou,  the  capital,  is  situated  uboui  a 
days  journey  from  the  Wad-el-Gazel,  and  is  said  to  be  a  Tcry 
lai^e  city.  Domhoo  is  situated  on  the  nortbero  frontier,  200 
mites  N.  N.  W.  ofBornou,  Near  it  are  the  i>;ilt  lakes  whence 
not  only  this  kingdom,  but  many  of  the  slates  on  the  JTiger  or* 
supplied  wiih  «al(. 

BEOHERHEis  a  country  rery  little  known,  lying  south  ofBor- 
noa  and  dependent  upon  it-  Behooo  it  an  eitensive  territory 
having  Regherme  on  (be  west,  Darfar  on  Ihe  eapt,  and  on  tha 
north  Bornou,  to  which  it  is  tributary.     Wara  is  the  capital. 

DxRFun  is  a  conciHernble  kingdom,  iillin^  up  a  large  portion  of 
the  wide  inlerral  between  Abyp^inia  and  Bornou.  On  the  N.  W. 
it  baa  Begherme  and  Ber^oo,  which  sep:irate  it  from  Bomou,  and 
on  Ihe  E.  Kordofan  xnd  (he  country  of  the  Shdluks,  which  sep- 
arate it  from  Senn^iar  and  Abyssinia.  The  population  is  esli- 
jnated  hy  Mr.  Browne  at  20l',000,  and  consists  partly  of  seiiled 
inhabilanti.  living  in  towns  and  villages,  and  partly  of  waDdpnng 
Arab«.  Cobbt,  the  cnpit^il,  contains  6,UU0  iuhnbitanls,  chiefly 
foreigner:!  from  Egypt,  Sennaar  and  other  eastcm  coantni-e. 
The  government,  ;i?  i»  usnal  in  M>bomeran  cnunlries,  is  despotic. 
Barfur  baa  an  eit<?Dsiv<!  commerce  with  Egypt,  carried  on  by 
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carayans.  There  is  also  considerable  intercourse  with  Meccji, 
%vhich  is  carried  on  sometimes  directly  through  Saakem  inrf 
Jidda,  but  more  frequentlj  circoitously,  by  the  way  of  Egypt. 

KoRDOFAir  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  between 
Darfur  and  Sennaar.  It  is  sometimes  subject  to  Darfur  and 
sometimes  to  Sennaar,  but  according  to  the  latest  information  it 
was  independent.  The  natives  ofKordofan  cherish  an  inTeterate 
haired  against  those  of  Darfur,  and  have  entirely  interrupted 
their  direct  communication  with  Sennaar.     Ibeit  is  the  capitad. 

Wangara  is  a  country  lying  south  of  Bomou,  to  which  it  ii 
subject.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  very  imperfect.  It  is  said  to 
he  traversed  by  the  Niger,  and  according  to  Major  ReDneir« 
theory,  that  river  loses  itself  in  the  lakes  and  marahea  of  thii 
country. 

Kashna  or  Cassika  is  an  extensive  kingdom  situated  to  the  W. 
ofBornou,  and  supposed  to  extend  as  far  south  as  the  Niger. 
Cassina,  the  capital,  is  a  city  of  great  eitent,  but  very  little  it 
known  respecting  it.  It  is  five  days  journey  north  of  the  Niger, 
and  the  caravans  from  the  countries  south  of  that  rlTer  pass 
through  it  on  their  way  to  Egypt  and  Barbary.  Like  most 
other  states  in  this  part  of  Africa,  Cassina  is  now  tributary  to 
Bornou. 

AsREN  is  a  powerful  kingdom  lying  north  of  Kashna  and  west 
of  Bornou.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  a  tribe  of  the  Tuarik, 
a  powerful  but  barbarous  race,  who  wander  over  all  the  adjoin- 
ing part  of  the  Sahara.  Jlgadcf^  the  ca|>i(al,  is  a  place  of  exten- 
sive trade,  and  is  on  the  route  of  the  caravans  which  |»ass  be- 
tween Ca^fina  and  Eastern  Barbary.  The  merchants  ol'Agades 
arc  the  sole  carriers  of  the  nalr,  whirh  is  found  on  llie  banks  oi' 
the  lake  of  Domboo,in  the  desert  of  I»iima,  though  that  territory 
belongs  to  Bornou. 

FrzzAN  lie«  between  Imuhou  iuul  Tiipoli,  and  form*,  as  ii 
worr,  :i  nrroat  island  in  (ho  midst  ofttio  Sahara.  It  consists  of  an 
extensive  valh?y,  bounded  by  an  irregular  circuit  of  mounta:r> 
on  all  sides  except  the  west,  where  it  opens  into  the  Ae*e^' 
The  part  capable  of  cultivation  is  about  lUX)  miles  long  and  2'  '^ 
broad.  The  heat  of  suunner  h  imrnse  and  sometimes  srarri^! 
supportable  even  by  the  uiitive^,  while  the  winter,  on  the  o%iitr 
hand,  i^  accompanied  witli  cold  and  bleak  winds,  %vhich  are  pa.;  - 
ful  even  to  the  natives  of  a  northern  climate.  'J'hc  pupulalioo 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Homcnian  at  70,(I00  or  75.000.  The  kinr. 
who  is  an  hereditary  monarch,  pays  a  «mail  annual  tribate  to  t)>» 
bai^haw  of  Tripoli,  hut  in  other  rospfcts*  is  entirely  indepecdeo!. 
and  rnlcs  hiss  dominions  with  absolute  sway. 

F<'Z/an  deri?o«  its  chiof  importance  fro/n  that  favorable  Mti:- 
piion,  which  rcjulirs  it  a  gniml  <!*»pol  lor   the  immense   inicrit  • 
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Gammerce  carrieO  nn  belnecn  Northern  and  Central  Africn. 
.  The  intercourae  nith  TombuclottlmlGed  bA«  altravs  lieen  carried 
on  chielly  from  Morocco,  tvliile  (he  caravnns  to  Sennnir  nnj 
DBrfur  go  directly  south  from  F.gvpt.  But  the  communication 
of  Egypt  an'l  of  Barbory  with  llie  vast  countries  Bitaaled  to  the 
east  and  louth  of  the  Niger,  centers  almost  entirely  in  Mourzouk, 
the  capital  nf  Fezzan.  A  caravan  sets  out  aDOoall/ from  Cairo, 
and  pasaii^  by  Stwah,  Aagila  and  Zuiia,  reaches  Mourzouk  in 
about  40  days.  The  journey  from  Tripoli  is  usoally  perfoiTned 
in  87  (Jays.  Of  the  caravina  to  the  sopth,  the  principal  it  that  to 
Bornou,  with  which  kingdom  Fezzan  maintains  a  rej^ular  and  ex- 
tensive  iutercourse.  The  rood  i»  attended  with  con«idemble  difli- 
cully  a*  the  travellers  have  fir^t  lo  crou  the  lofty  and  nig'g^ed 
moantains  of  Tibesty,  and  then  the  extennive  desert  of  Pilmo, 
which  appears  to  equal  in  desolation  any  pnrt  of  (be  Sahara.  An 
they  approach  Domboo,  hoiTcver,  life  and  fertility  a^ain  make 
their  appearance;  and  the  rest  of  the  joumev  is  through  the  culli' 

-  Tated  part  of  Bomon,  and  along  the  banks  of  its  ^rent  river  Wad- 

-  el-Gazel.  At  lenglb,  after  a  journey  of  fifty  dayi,  they  reach 
the  capital.  Another  grand  caravan  goes  directly  southwaril 
into  Carina-  It  proceeds  by  Ganat  and  Asiouda  tu  Agade*. 
Some  merchants  stop  at  that  great  commerciat  city  and  proceed 
no  farther;  but  the  greater  nomber  go  on  lo  Cnssina.  The 
route  from  Mo'irzouk  lo  Cawina  occupies  about  60  day*.  A  few 
proceed  still  farther  tonlhnards,  and  directing  their  coarse  neot- 
ward,  cross  the  mountains  of  Kong  to  Ashnntee.  The  goods 
sent  from  Fezzan  to  the  southward  consist  of  fire  arm«.  powdpr. 
nabrcs,  knives,  paper,  tobacco,  India  goods,  red  wonted  caps 
ifrom  Tunis,  glata  nod  toys  of  Various  kinds.  The  imports  are, 
g'oid  dust  from  the  countries  on  the  Kiger,  particnlnrly  Wangara  ; 
copper  from  Bornou  ;  civet,  tiger  skin.<,  dyed  leather,  and  staves 
in  large  numbers.  The  number  of  slaves  brought  to  Mourzouk 
in  IBIA  tras  5,000. 

The  British  gnvernmi^nt  have  recently  appointed  a  consul  to 
reside  at  Mourzouk,  and  another  at  Bornou,  and  are  deleroiiDeJ 
lo  make  vigorous  elTarts  to  penetrate  by  this  route  into  the  io- 
lerior  of  Africa. 

The  parts  of  the  Sahara  both  on  the  east  and  Hip  west  of 
Fczznn  are  inhabited  by  wanderine  lrib<'ii.  The  principal  nee* 
nre  the  Tuarik  and  the"  TlI.oo.  Thf  Tihnn  f<cctipy  thp  traeli  t^ 
the  ea>t  and  soulh-easl  of  Fezznn.  They  beai"  n  '(ronar  re**m- 
btnnce  to  the  negroes,  but  arc  not  so  black.  The  Tunrik  possess 
all  the  north'  rn  pari  of  the  Sahara,  extci)ding  from  Fezsunn  arnj 
the  coonlrv  of  the  Til<no  on  the  ea«l.  In  Morocco  on  the  ifp«t. 
The  irihabilnnls  of  the  kingdom  of  Asliro  nrc  nrthi*  race.  Be- 
sides Fez7.an  there  are  sevenil  considerable  oases  or  ferlile  Bpnla 
interspersed  in  ditrcrent  parts  of  the  Sahnrn  :  the  prineiftnl  of 
which  is  Ti'fit  or  T>.n>,  fxtcndiiig  from  1°  to  6"  F.  Ion.  in  nboul 
lat.  SS^N.  —       .- 
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AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

SocoTRA,  situated  about  ISO  miles  east  of  cape  Giiardnfui^  is  80 
miles  long-  and  iO  hroad.  It  has  a  considerable  population  of  Aiab 
origin,  and  is  subject  to  the  Imum  of  Mascat  in  Arabia.  The  chief 
commoditv  for  which  the  island  i**  resorted  to  is  aloes,  which  are  of 
a  superior  quality  to  those  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  CoMORRO  ISLANDS,  fouf  in  number^  lie  about  mid-way  be- 
tween the  northern  pari  of  Madagascar,  and  the  continent 
of  Africa.  The  inhabitants*  are  harmless  and  gentle,  but  they 
have  l)oen  divadfiilly  harassed  by  a  band  of  desperate  pirates 
who  occupy  the  noithwrst«'.rn  part  of  Madagascar.  Joanna^  the 
lar^p».t  of  the  group,  h  frequented  by  Europeans,  particulary 
the  English,  for  water  and  provisions. 

Madagascar,  the  largest  of  the  Africnn  islands,  i^  separated 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  by  the  channel  of  Mozam- 
bique. It  extends  from  12°  lo  25°  S.  lal.  The  length  is  about 
900  miles,  and  the  area  is  computed  at  230,000  square  miles. 
A  chain  of  very  lofty  mountains  runs  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  The  climate  is  genial  and  the  soil 
is  fertile,  producing  rice,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  the  in- 
ha'utants,  the  sngar-cane,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  lianana,  and  all  the 
common  productions  of  tropical  climates,  besides  several  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
4,000,000,  and  on  the  coast  is  composed  of  various  races,  Malays, 
Arabs  and  Jews  ;  but  the  interior  is  inhabited  by  a  negro  race. 
They  are  considerably  advanced  in  civilization,  practising  agri- 
culture and  several  of  the  useful  arts,  and  carrying  on  commerce 
by  barter.  The  island  is  divided  into  numerous  petty  states*  and 
the  form  of  government  is  usually  aristucratical.  The  French 
formerly  attempted  to  establish  settlements  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  but  wore  ropeatedly  driven  out  in  a  disastrous  man- 
ner owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  Their  most  permanent 
e^itublishment  was  at  fort  Dauphin  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island. 

Bourbon  is  an  island  belonging  to  France,  situated  about  400 
miles  to  the  east  of  Madagascar,and  containing  2,500  square  miles. 
It  is  composed  of  two  mountains,  one  of  which  is  a  volcano,  and 
is  continually  throwing  out  dame,  smoke  and  ashes.  Coffee  has 
long  been  the  principal  cultivated  production.  The  island  yields 
also  corn,  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  the  sugar-cane,  aloes,  ebony 
and  a  variety  of  trees  that  afford  odoriferous  gums  and  resins. 
There  are  no  good  harbors,  and  violent  hurricanes  frequently 
damage  the  shipping,  and  destroy  bouses  and  crops.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1811  was  80,.^lt>,  of  which  number  16,400  were  whites^ 
and  the  rest  free  uegrues  and  slaves. 
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Mavritics,  or  Ihp  letE  or  Fhancc,  is  eiluated  about  600  tnileii  E. 
af  M nil aj^.i scar,  nnd  is  eetimated  to  conlnin  t,3U0  square  inilei.  Il 
irsi  settled  by  the  rrenchin  1712.  Atioul  Ihe  midille  of  the  last 
century  the;  fltrotigty  t'urtifieil  it,  ami  mmle  it  thttir  pnnctpul  navMl 
Ibiliotiin  the  InHinu  !iea«.  It  preserved  it»  importnnce  ev«n  after 
Srilnio  unDibilaltd  lh(!  French  )iuirerau  the  continent  o(  Indiit, 
and  beciimi'  ihen  a  t^raiid  ^rivttleering  stntion  si,'HiMt  llie  BHlitib 
•bippiiig.  It  WHK  efltinti'lvd  iit  C«lcuttH  ib»l,  in  ten  yenn,  prizes 
to  the  value  of  j£ 3,500 ,UUU  hnd  been  tHki<n  and  carried  into  Mati- 
ritiiiit.  in  IK  10  it  <iva§  lahtn  hy  itte  English  and  may  now  be  cori- 
•idered  as  jit-rmaneDtly  belongiufr  to  Ihem.  Oraiif  «■,  pinD-ap|>le* 
and  other  (ro)iir,nl  rriiila  grow  here  in  the  highest  pertieclion- 
ColTee,  Gotinn,  indigo,  sogar  nnd  clores  are  ^Iro  etpoited  lo  a 
great  am  mint,  hut  for  provision*  the  iohabitunls  are  almMt  un- 
tiivly  deprndcot  oa  Honriion.  The  pn^'nlniion  in  1807  waa 
70,000,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  binclu. 

St  Hflkna  is  oo  the  S.  W.  Bide  of  Africa,  in  Ihe  Allnntic  ocettn, 
in  Int.  lb°  5  S.  Ion.  b"  49'  W,  ahout  l,a'JO  n.ili*  from  llw  couat  of 
Africa  and  1,800  fram  South  America.  It  ti  10  mile*  lon|:  and  7 
broMd,  and  presents  lo  (he  oeii,  ihroughoul  Its  Hhole  circuit, iiath- 
Iqcbul  an  immence  wall  of  perpendicular  ri'dcfruiii  tiUOlo  l,¥OU 
feel  high,  like  a  ci.=lle  in  the  midst  of  ihe  OL-ean,  Thi>  iflmid  be- 
longs to  Ihe  Trilish.  and  i^  priiitiintlly  r<' murk  aide  its  the  pmun 
of  Napclcon  Bonaparte  fri>ui  181&  till  his  d.'«lh  in  l!lg|.  It  is 
also  fr<>qi]enlly  resorted  to  us  a  place  of  refreshmeal  bjr  shipa  re- 
turning IroiD  India. 

Ascension  U  a  small  island,  situated  lo  Ihe  N.  W.  of  SI.  Helena, 
ID  lat.  S"  S'  S  Ion.  14°  28'  W.  li  is  entirely  harren  and  uniohah- 
ited;  hut  is  freqoented  by  ihe  homeward  hound  shippios,  on  ac- 
count of  iis  f  xcellcut  hurliur,  nnd  ihe  fish,  ses-foirl  nnd  turtle 
which  it  affords.  Tke  island  of  St.  Mtittlttw  lies  N.  of  Ascension 
island  in  lat.  1°  24'  S. 

GviNt«  ISLANDS.  1.  .9nnobo»  is  a  small  island  in  lat.  1°  32' S. 
about  300  miles  wesi  of  cagie  Lupi-z.  Il  cofltuin«  iiboul  4,UUl>  in- 
hahitanls,  who  are  a  mixture  of  Portiignesx  nnd  negroe*.  The 
jflUnd  was  ceded  to  the  Spaniards  in  1778,  but  ibe  Portugaesc 
appear  to  be  slill  iu  possession  of  it.  2.  Si,  Thoinot  is  ■  KortU' 
f  uese  island,  situated  under  the  equator  io  loo.  a"  £6  E.  Its  soil 
ia  fertile,  producing  maiz"-,  rice  and  tropical  ftuits  in  abundnnce. 
but  Dig  climate  is  ver3'  unhealthy.  The  population.  coiiJisling  ol 
16,000  or  18,000,  is  composed  uf  a  niixlura  uf  PortugueM  mid  nc 
|roes.  Sl  Thomas,  the  capital,  hHi3.UU0in)inl-iUtuls.  3.  /'nnerV 
uUind,  sitnated  in  the  gulf  of  Uenln,  ubuul  100  miles  from  the 
coast,  in  lat.  1°  50' N.  belongs oUo  luthe  Portuguese.  4.  Ftntandn 
Po,  lying  150  miles  itortli  uf  Prince's  itilund.  is  fvttilo  and  beuutt' 
ful,  but  is  ijlile  rrc(|ueutcU  by  EiuvpeiuUt  the  i  '  ' ' 
rude  and  uncivilized. 
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The  Caft  Verdf.  i«-AFfns  1 4  innumbpr,  arc  about  400  miles  we?( 
•f  Cape  Verde,  between  15°  and  18°  N.  Ia(.  The  climate  if  ur' 
wholesome  and  the  soil  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  barren.  The 
principal  exports  are  goat  skins,  tropical  fruits,  salt  an<t  saltpetre. 
The  islands  belong  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  inhabitantfi,  abont 
40,000  in  number,  are  a  mixture  of  Portuguese  and  negrne* 
The  principal  islands  are  Si.  Jago^  which  contains  the  capita!, 
and  St.  Nicholat. 

The  CAWARir.s  are  a  group  of  islands  near  the  west  coa»*t  of  Af- 
rica, between  ^7*"  39'  and  29°  26'  N.  lat.  They  are  \^  in  num- 
ber, of  which  the  most  noted  arc  TencrilTe,  Grand  Canary  and 
Ferro.  This  cproup  was  celebrated  in  antiquity,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Fortunate  islands,  and  was  considered  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  world.  The  island  of  Ferro,  the  mo<t  westerly 
of  the  group,  was  originally  employed  by  all  geographers  a;*  their 
first  meridian.  The  aspect  of  all  these  islands  is  elevated  and 
full  of  mountains,  some  of  which  rank  among  the  loHiest  on  the 
globe,  particularly  the  peak  of  TenorilFo,  which  rises  to  the 
heisrht  of  12,178  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sides  of 
the  mountains  which  incline  towards  the  west  and  north,  make  a 
profuse  display  of  vegetation,  and  exhibit,  rising  above  each 
other,  the  plants  of  the  torrid,  the  temperate  and  even  the  frigid 
zone.  The  most  fertile  and  verdant  islands  are  Grand  Canary 
and  TeneritTe.  The  mo«t  valuable  produciion  of  the  Canaries 
is  wine,  of  which  TenerilTo  yields  from  20,000  to  21.000  pipes 
annually.     Wheat,  m^ii/e  and  potatoes  are  also  culti%'ated. 

The«e  inlands  liclong  to  the  Sp:ini;irds,  and  the  present  inh-ibi- 
tnnts  arc  entirely  of  European  origin,  the  natives  having  lorig 
since  been  exterminated.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated 
at  niO.OvK).  Tbcy  are  of  a  roving  and  enterprising  dif position, 
which  impels  them  to  emigrate.:  and  thoy  have  cstabliJihcd  them- 
selves in  all  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Niew  world,  aod  in  the 
East  indies. 

Madf.ira,  lying  off  the  N.  W.  coa«t  of  Africa,  between  32^  and 
33^  N.  lat.  is  51  miles  long,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  l.l<Kt 
square  miles.  The  island  consists  altogether  of  n  collection  of 
lofty  mountains,  the  highei^t  of  which  rises  upward^  of  3,Uuii  feoC 
above  the  level  of  the  soa.  On  the  declivity  of  these  mountaim 
nil  the  productions  of  the  i^iland  are  raised.  The  lower  Hlo}>e9 
are  covered  with  vines,  the  loftier  summits  with  forosbi  of  pine 
and  che«nu!.  The  ^oil  produces  wheat,  barley  and  oats;  but  tii«> 
third*)  of  I  he  grain  consumed  in  the  Ireland  i<i  derirrwl  from  nbrrj>!. 
'J'hi'  rommpire  of  the  ishind  (:onsi*<ls  almost  entirely  in  the  export 
of  \U  wine  to  the  annual  amount  of  fnmi  l.'i.tHiU  to  I7,(H>>  {iiyc*. 
The  host  i<t  that  called  Ijonchm  particular  Madeira  :  the  tecoad. 
whicli  IS  inferior,  i*(  called  lAtndon  market ;  the  third  ifi  that  «uil- 
cd  to  the  India  market  :  the  fourth  is  Ibr  the  New-\  ork  market. 
Aii-i  \\\v.\?  i>  a  fit\li.  and  MX  interior  kind,  which  it  called  cargo 
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The  principal  Irnile  ii  wiih  the  British  and  Americuu.  Tli« 
islanil  belongs  to  ilie  Pocluguete,  iinit  llii;  itihtibttMnU,  eHlimateil 
ai  yu.O(K),  arc  iiliii..>it  wholly  of  Porluguesu  on^n.  Funrhat  ii 
the  cupilal  of  the  iilMtid.  A'lJMcenl  to  Mudeiru  art  Vono  &niO 
and  the  Detert  lalev.  These,  ivith  Hudem  iiitnlf,  cAinpoM  the 
Cit.u(i  CMllnii  lh«  MailHra*. 

Th*  AzoHca  or  VVtari.RN  island*,  9  in  nnmbpr,  lie  in  the  Allnil- 
lic  oc)>un,  alitio't  millwat  between  Korape,  A«ia  wmi  AlVicn.  They 
extent!  from  37°  to  JO*  N.  Int.  and  from  25*  to  it'  W.  Iod.  The 
principal  ishindi  id  the  ^rouji  ure  Si.  Michael,  Fayal  and  Tercert. 
I'he  9urf»ce  o(  iheae  islnnda  i»  covered  with  hills  of  varioiU 
formn  and  dimensions,  all,  nppHri'Dtly,  the  prodaci  of  volcanic 
nguncy,  'I'Uc  oio^t  terrible  convulsion!*  of  DBlure  teem  to  h>tv« 
bepo  exhiMted  here  an  a  slapendotis  scale.  The  iJ^lnnd^t  have 
been  nt  diftWrenl  timeg  laid  waste  by  earthi|Dake%  of  which  the 
mo'I  fonniJable  »n  record  is  thxtofldSl,  which  cooUDued  13 
djy^  wiihnut  ifiterniplion.  Tite  tntces  of  ihetc  nhocks  appear  in 
the  mountains,  many  of  th«ni  having  been  vplit  in  two,  kavioft  a 
wiile  path  between.  Atiiither  phenomenon,  utill  morr  exlr«urdi- 
nary,  is  (hat  of  new  rocks  or  itlaiids,  nhich  haic  rcp<;atcdty 
emerged  fiom  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  The  ffffecl  of  sublerra- 
nenu4  fire  it  al>a  visible  in  numerous  hot  sjrnng*.  The  suil 
throughout  Iheso  Ulnndi  is  exceedingly  fertile,  produr.iiif(  wheat, 
hnrley  ao(4  maize  much  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
g-fther  with  vine*,  oranges,  and  other  fruits.  The  best  vines 
arc  raised  on  the  lofly  sides  of  mount  Pico,  nhich  rises,  in  the  isl- 
and of  the  same  name,  to  the  height  of  7,00U  f«ei  above  ibe 
level  of  the  sea.  Angm,  the  cipital  of  Tercera,  is  the  seal  of 
government.  The  islands  belong  to  the  Pottoguese,  and  the 
population,  estimated  at  160,000,  is  ulmoat  eoUrtily  ofPoriugum 
origin. 


NORTHERN  POLAR  REGIONS. 

Aew  DiMovtriet]  The  regions  within  the  Arctic  circle  havf 
been  rendered  interesting  from  liie  recent  discoveries  efitcted 
by  the  expeditions  sent  out  hy  the  Briti>h  goierameDl  in  aearcb 
of  a  north-west  passnge.  The  most  siiccewful  of  these  exgieili* 
tkws  was  that  nn.ler  command  of  captain  Parry,  who  left  Gnglsod 
inthe  spring  of  161!^,  and  passing  ihrouch  Patis^s  strait  into  fJafl 
fin's  bay,  reucb«<l  ihe  western  shore  of  that  bay  in  Int.  Ti"  N-  at 
a  place  which  had  licen  named  by  former  vuysgers  Lancaster 
Sound.  But  instpnd  of  a  Sound,  cnptain  Pairy  ascerlnined  that 
il  wa*a  strait,  leadiag  directly  into  Ibe  Pohf  sea.  It  eitemh 
about  l.'>0  miles  in  itjiireclion  due  enst  and  west,  Ibe  shores, 
bounding  it  to  thi-  north  and  J-ouih,  being  nearly  jn'rallel,  at  tn 
average  distance   of   tii  or  &0  miles.     To  the  aow-MCGCt&iD«d 
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strait  the  n^me  of  Barrow's  strait  was  gfiven.  In  this  the  water 
\va<4  deep,  and  clear  from  ice ;  bnt  on  entering  the  Polar  sea,  the 
barrior  ofioe  preventing  further  progress  westward,  capt.  Parry 
bent  his  conrse  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  entered  a  large  Sound 
or  inlet,  25  mile^i  in  breadth.  Having  sailed  120  miles  down  this 
inlet,  the  ships  were  obstructed  by  ice,  and  returned  to  the  west- 
ern  extremity  of  Barrow^s  straits,  where  the  ice  was  found  broken 
up  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  enabled  to  proceed  west- 
ward, and  the  shipd  pursued  their  conrse  between  the  parallels 
of  7  1"^  and  75%  passing  a  number  of  islands,  one  of  which,  in  about 
104^  VV.  Ion.  they  named  Byam  Martin  island.  Proceeding  still 
westtvard,  a  verv  large  island  was  di<iCovered,  rxtending  from 
lOG^  to  1 14°  W.  Ion.  and  from  74*  30'  to  nearly  7t>°  N  iat.  This 
island  was  called  Melville  island.  The  polar  winter  now  com- 
menced, and  the  ships  anchored  in  a  harbor  on  the  south  side  of 
this  island,  where  they  were  imprisoned  by  the  ice  during  .i  per- 
iod of  310  days.  Having  «ailed  again  on  the  6th  of  Argust,  1820, 
they  reached  the  western  extremity  of  Melville's  iHlaud*  in  Ion. 
114°W.  where,  owing  to  the  immense  and  impermeable  bairirn 
of  ice,  further  progress  became  impossible,  and  the  ships  relum- 
ed to  Kngland. 

Outlint  of  the  lee,]  The  ice  in  the  northern  Polar  regions  fills, 
on  an  average,  a  circle  around  the  north  pole  of  about  S«0(H>  mii«4 
in  diameter,  and  presents  an  outline,  which,  though  sul\j«*ci  to 
partial  variations,  is  found  at  the  same  season  of  each  socceedtng 
year,  to  be  generally  similar  and  often  strikingly  uoiform.  With 
each  recurring  spring  it  presents  the  following  general  outline. 
Filling  the  bays  of  Hudson  and  Baffin,  as  well  as  the  straits  of 
Hudson  and  part  of  that  of  Davis,  it  exhibits  an  irregular,  wiving, 
but  generally  continuous  line,  from  Newfoundland    or  Labrador 

to  Nova  Zembia From  Newfoundland  it  extends  ia  a  northerly 

direction  along  the  Labrador  shore,  generally  preventing  all  ac- 
cess to  the  land  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  Hudson^s  striit  ;  then, 
turning  to  the  N.  C  forms  a  bay  near  the  coast  of  Greenland,  ia 
Iat.  perhaps  66°  or  67°  by  suddenly  parsing  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  cape  Farewell  at  the  extremity  of  Greenland.  The  quan- 
tity of  ice  on  the  east  side  of  Da vis^s  strait,  being  often  small,  the 
continuity  of  its  border  is  liable  to  be  broken,  so  as  to  admit  of 
ships  reaching  the  land:  and  sometimes  the  bay  of  ice  in  66°  or 
67°  does  not  exifit,  but  the  sea  is  open  up  the  strait  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  beyond  it. — After  doubling  the  southern  promontory, 
or  cape  Farewell,  the  line  advances  in  a  N.  E.  course  along  the 
east  coast,  sometimes  enveloping  Iceland  as  it  proceeds,  until  it 
reaches  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen.  Passing  this  island  on  the  N. 
W.  but  frequently  inclosing  it,  the  edge  of  the  ice  then  tends  a 
little  more  to  the  east,  and  usually  intersects  the  meridian  of  Loo- 
dun,  between  71°  and  73°  N.  Iat.  Having  reached  the  meridian 
of  6°  ur  8°  £.  Ion.  in  75°  or  74°  N.  Iat.  it  forms  a  remarkable  pro- 
montory, and  suddenly  stretches  to  the  north,  sometimes  proceed- 
ing on  a  meridian  to  the  Iat.  of  80°  N. :  at  other  times,  after  run- 
ning 2  or  3  degrees  to  the  north,  it  turns  and  nuu  S.£.  to  Cherie 
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islnnd.  Ihiw  forming  a  i!«cp  hty.  After  pa«sing  Cherie  inland  it 
aft^iimeii  B  more  direct  coune  h  litlk  ^.  ol  E.  until  it  luriM  njunc* 
tinn  ivith  lt>e  Siberian  nr  Novd  ZemMan  cotot-  To  lh«  emX  of 
Novn  Z^mbln.  Hip  ice,  during lh>' wini^r  and  ■pring,  •Penis  cMf'ly 
to  cm'tnicr  the  wholp  nrUienuribfrn  nhores  vrK<i«»ia,  Mid  fillinf: 
hi  H  great  mna-iurp  Bel)rin^'«  Mniil  snd  the  fen  ihirlh  of  it,  con- 
liolIR^<  in  <rt]nl8<'I  with  the  |'ol»r  {»ce  of  the  Atncrkan  cootinent. 
ThHt  reniHrkablf^  promonlory,  midwR*  between  Jan  M*yen 
and  Cherie  itlaniK  fortned  by  tbe  guildeijilreich  ofthp  ice  \o  tbn 
□orth  coniitiliites  the  line  of  lepiiration  belwr-en  the  ca»t  or 
vhating  and  the  nest  or  lealing  ice  oi'the  fisher*.  Tbe  dcefi  lutjt 
lyinjf  tu  ihe  e^xt  ur  thi<  promuotor}'  oiny  be  cnllvd  the  Whnle 
fisher's  t>a_v-  nnd  invariahly  form*  the  only  pervious  tract  for  pro- 
c«eiitn){  to  the  most  northerly  lishinf;  latitvdei.  When  the  ice  n| 
the  exlremilj  arthii>  bny  ia  so  i>Ironf[  and  compncl  as  to  prevent 
tbe  apjtro^ch  to  the  shores  of  Spiizbergen.  and  the  advuico  north* 
ward  beyond  ihe  Int.  of  75*  or  76°  it  is  «aid  to  be  a  clott  seiiNin  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  it  i«  ho  optn  leHSon,  when  ibc  niivigation  is 
nnialerriipled  aton^  the  whole  western  coaBi  of  SjiilztiPiK^n.  In 
BD  open  season,  therefore,  h  large  channel  of  water  tics  bettveen 
the  western  coast  of  Spitzbergcn  and  the  ice,  from  SO  to  M) 
leagues  in  breadth,  and  eilendingto  the  Ixtitudo  of  1S«  ortlfl"  ti. 
^The  place  where  whales  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  It 
genernlty  found  to  be  in  78°  or  79°  N.  lit. — la  elort  t^oAona. 
though  Ihe  ice  joins  the  southern  pari  of  Spitzbergen,  and  thus 
forms  a  barrier  against  the  fishing  ilalioos,  yet  it  is  often  of  lint- 
lied  extent,  from  90  to  30  or  40  leagues  acrois  in  the  chortesi 
■tiBineler,  and  beyond  this  is  an  open  sea  forming  tbe  retreat  of 
the  whales.  Thit  formidable  barrier,  whenever  it  occur*,  is 
regularly  cacouniered  by  the  whale  nhips  in  the  month  of  April, 
though  it  costs  the  fishermnn  immense  lal>or  and  anxiety  to  pene- 
trate it.  It  is  ganerally  removed  \-y  natural  mean-'  as  the  season 
a4vancefl,  so  that  he  rarely  meels  uilh  any  difHculiy  in  bis 
return. 
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GneittL  Tabu:.  Showing^  the  numberof  square  niil«  of  each 
state  in  the  Union  ;  (he  population  in  1820 ;  the  iiTera|>e  poputi- 
tion  on  a  square  mile ;  (he  estimated  value  of  manufacture*  in 
1810;  the  value  of  houses  and  lands  in  1616;  and  the  time  when 
each  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
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&U,OOOjlO  CK 

ColJJ.       100^ 

33.039 

330 

1,100,00(^45  S'. 

j 

rolal. 

,625,734 

72,7C2,676Sl7  Si 

1,631,657,224 

23«J  oJ 

i 

t  Inclodins  Main*, 


*  Oripoal  tlaiei. 


Ptmark*.  The  numbers  in  the  fifth  column,  thotring  the  Talae 
of  the  m^inufaclurcs  in  1810,  are  an  estiroaie,  mwle  by  Mr.  Tench 
Coie  of  I'hilHdelphia,  and  founded  principaljj  upon  the  officii! 
returns  made  to  the  goTernment  These  retDmn  were  in  man) 
cases  very  imperfect,  and  the  de6cienc]'  wa*  sapplied  by  the  cs- 
llovte  of  Mt'  ^9^^t  at  Ibe  request  of  the  isecreUry  of  the  Tkm- 
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niy. — The  numbers  in  the  *i»)h  column  nreobleineil  hj  diridin; 
the  eatitnnted  value  oflbe  mnnufnclures  in  each  italp  by  ila  pop' 
HUtioD.  Thej  enable  M,  ofcnurae,  (o  delermine  at  a  ningle  viei* 
Mhich  EUfe  manufactitref  moxt  in  proportion  (o  iu  populMioD. — 
The  nnmbera  in  the  eighth  column  are  ohiained  by  ilividiog:  ihe 
value  ofhoiue*  anJ  Uniis  in  ICI5  Ij  Ihe  poputntion.  Thpyshow 
us  al  a  flingle  glance  in  which  elates  Ihe  iohabiianls  nn  an  avfri 
rage  are  most  wealthy,  so  far  as  real  csute  is  concerned. 

Quaiions.  i.  Which  is  Ihe  lac^csl  stale  in  ihe  Union  ? 
jR.  Which  is  Ihe  smalletl  ?  3.  Which  states  coolain  leM  than 
)0,000  square  miles?  i.  Which  »laIe<conlBin  more  than  30,000? 
S.  Which  state  ontatns  the  greateil  population  ?  G.  Mention 
the  five  next  in  Ihe  order  of  their  poputalion.  7.  Which  of  the 
plates  i?  most  thickly  settled?  8.  Which  nett?  9.  Which  neilT 
10.  MeotiiNi  ihe  slatee  thnt  contain  less  than  lOonaBquAr* 
tnile.  It.  Mention  ihosc  that  contain  more  than  W.  12,  Which 
■tile  is  Ihe  lirst  in  Ihe  value  of  manuraclures?  13  Which  nexlT 
14.  Which  neil  f  15.  Which  Elate  manufaclures  mmit  in  propor- 
tion to    its  population?    16.  Which   neit  ?     17.  Which  nestf 

18.  In  which  stale  is  ihevHlue  of  houiei  and  lands  Ihe  grealeM  T 

19.  In  which  stale  are  the  inhabilanls  most  wealthy  so  f»r  tu 
real  cFlBte  a  concerned?  20.  In  which,  nexl  ?  21.  In  which, 
next  ?  33.  How  much  real  e<rtnle  hna  each  indiridiial  in  the 
Union,  on  an  avornpc?  2.^.  Mrniion  Die  names  of  the  ihirleea 
original  slates  34.  Mention  the  names  of  the  new  >tate>  in  tbft 
order  in  which  they  were  admitleil  into  the  Union. 
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Table  II.     Showing  the  fatal  poimUttion  of  «ach  of  the  Uaiwd 
SUtni  according  to  the  ennmeralloni  in  1790,   ItHHi,    ISIO  ■    ' 


1820,  with  the 
periodt. 


aod   rale   of  increaie    ttetween    Ihoce 




inrreuK  {  Kktc  or  toirbu^ 

SlltM. 

Popu 

»li0D. 

from  1790]  1790- 

1810   1620 
pcTC.|p«re 

U  ItM  I  la  1UU6 

1  h.  1810 

Inl82( 

to  Iti'M. 

IWO 

96.540 
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VI. 
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47^040 
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11,^  10.1 

1.1. 

88,625 

fi9,H- 

76,931 

83X159 

0.4 

11.4     ll.( 

Conn. 

237,946 
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261,942 

275,248 
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5.S 

4  J     6.1 

N.  Y. 

340,130 
184,139 
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l,372,«ia 

1,032,692 
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G3.8   43  1 

H.J. 

2ll.I4tl 
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277,576 
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14J 

16.3    t3.( 
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60i,54) 

810,091 

1,049,398 

CI  5,025 

38.6 

34.4  29.4 

Wi. 

64,37:1 

78,674 

72,749 

13,64a 

n.T 

13.Q     O.I 
11.4     7-0 

m. 

319,7*8 

349,69'i 

3Q0.54S 

407,350 

87,622 

6.8 

Va. 

747,ei( 

886,149 

974.6W 

l,(tf  5.366 

317,758 

n.6 

10.7      9U 

N.C. 

393,751 

47B,ia) 

555,500 

638,029 

245,07a 

*IA 

16.1    11  .H 

i.e. 

340,0T. 

345,59 

415,115 

490.309 

240,236 

38JI 

•0.1    IK. 

Geo. 

a2,M8 

16'ifim 

a5J,43; 

340.989 

25M<> 

97.0 

66.1   36. 

Ala.  > 

8.850 

31,50S 

i!n,9oi 

75.4411 

Ka.064h.t 

Loo. 

76,551 

153,407 

100 

Tea. 

35,691 

105.60S 

261,737 

422.813 

387,123 

106.0 

147.8  «1 

Ken. 

73,677 

220,959 

406.51 

564,317 

490,0411 

tOOJt 

83.^39 

Ohio, 

3,000 

45,365 

230.760 

r^61,434 

678,434 

1400 

*M     152 

Ipd. 

.|,HJ5 

147,17a 

|4UtI 

1500 

iiii. 

ai: 

12,28) 

65.21: 

.COS 

UI 

Min. 

G6,S&a 

m 

Atk.T. 

14,273 

1244 

MidiT 

551 

6,896 

m.: 

»a 

C«l-D. 

rotid. 

14.093 

S4,0i3 

33,039 

TOM   3tM 

3,1129,328 

k306,03. 

J.239,903 

9,625,734 

S.6e«,40« 

35  I   34.^  3t.»| 

1    1     3 

r  3 

4 

5 

6       ^ 

7 

_IJ 

9^1 

Btmarkt.  In  1790,  the  po|iul)ition  of  the  Udiod  wat  almMt 
coiitined  tu  the  couulrj'  on  the  Altntitic  eaaat  ;  the  •Ulei  wet!  ol* 
the  Alleghuiiy  tnuutitaiitf  conlninifig  scnrccly  100,000  inhabitinU. 
liince  ihnt  period,  thousaixla  have  mifrruli'd  everjr  ^ear  to  thr 
slate"  iveit  ol'lhe  mountain*,  and  in  162(1.  ihone  alatei,  including 
Alaltama  and  Mis«i*sippi,  contained  mnre  than  2,000,000  inhaht- 
tant!>.  Kmi^mnti)  have  al^o  flocked  in  i;rcal  number*  toUeorgia, 
Vermont.  Miinc,  mid  ecixciiijlv  lo  tlie  HCKiern  di^lrici  ol'htM- 
Yurk,  which  was  ntinMt  h  witderneu  in  1 TM.  The  ai«iet  which 
have  lust  most  hy  tliefte  mi|{ratlon«  are  MaMachiKvlti,  Coonrrti- 
CQt.  Rhode  l-ibnd,  Ni'w-Jer»ey,  Delaware,  Marylund,  Virginia. 
iiRil  the  Curolinar.  .At  the  pn-(enl  lime  the  tide  ol'  cmifnlion 
ap)>ran  tn  lie  floHiny  withgrt-nl  rripi<!iljr  lOManla  IndiaDa,  IIIi- 
jittik  Miuouri,  Alubaina,  and  Miestitippi. 
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ib«  difference  (o  be  RccounUd  lor.  la  tlie  olJ  cAunlTH**  oi'  t-^i< 
rujie,  lh<;  number  of  temulrs,  aA*r  Ion;;  wan,  u  Minotiaivs  LO 
|>Gr  cenl.  grcaler  Ihan  that  of  thu  mule*,  lu  Ureal  Btitaift  aad 
Irehcid,  in  1811,  there  wore  ioriiver)   lUt^  mules  it)S  991einiiln*. 

It  U  a\to  vrttethy  ofreiniirk,  tbnl  in  ihe  d«w  atat'*,  (he  nuinlirr 
ol'  lemules  U  miicb  leva  in  [iroporlinn.  ihiin  in  ibe  old  alute'.  The 
ilifierence  ia  lalisTdclorily  dcccunltj  lor  hy  ihi>  fxt.t  thiti  tlie  «iu- 
igraots  to  oewly  setlled  lands  are  KCncrnily  yoiin)f  mtn,  manj  af 
whoo)  are  witbaut  rmnitiei.  In  Alubima,  MiasiMippi,  Indianaf 
Illinois,  AliMouri,  .Michigan  Tcfrilury,  und  ArktuxM  Tcrrilorj, 
in  all  of  which  Ihe  scitlemeats  arA  still  in  tUtit  inl'anAy,  Ihe  nuni' 
ber  offetoalesin  I82U,  tru  but  liltle  more  lima  80  Tor  ever;  It'U 
mideii  while  in  New  Hntnp'hire,  VfirmuiK,  iMRR>t.-tcbu<^eiis 
Khode  IsUdJ  and  Connecticut,  nil  of  which  l<wt  many  of  their 
inlmbilanls  by  emignilioii,  the  number  ol  feinaleii  wii»  ^rvnUr 
than  (hut  or  the  malei.  The  excMi  of  I'emMlea  io  Ihn  Ncn- 
England  states,  und  pnrticulnrly  in  Msspachii*c(lf,  i'  also  nvcribed 
in  purl  (o  the  great  Dumber  ol  oien  cngn^i^d  in  n  xcufnrins  lilt, 
ill  which  thfy  ara  not  only  eif|io«Gd  to  p<;culiHr  hazHrilf,  but  ire 
IVeqiiently  without  a  filed  place  uf  residence,  and  are  aWot  at 
lea  at  the  lime  of  takiuf;  the  cenaus. 

It  t9  also  worlhy  of  remark,  that  in  Louisiana  and  Mtchij*! 
lerrilory  the  number  of  while  feniHlei  i)  uncommonly  unaM. 
Tliii  delicicncy  is  ccim|jen«ated  in  Ltiui'iana  by  a  vrry  unusual 
proportion  of  free  colored  females ;  and  in  Michigan  lernlory 
perhaps  by  Indiana  and  mesliKoeii,  who  do  not  ap{>enr  io  the  cen- 
bus.  The  proportion  offree  colored  females  in  lh«  Dintrict  of 
Columbia  is  anusually  large. 

QuMlioR).]  I.  How  many  while  females  were  there  to  «?ery 
lOU  white  malea  in  the  United  Sliiiea  in  I79U  ?  2  Huw  many, 
in  1SU0?  3.  How  many  in  1810?  i.  How  many,  in  ISeu! 
b.  What  was  ihe  occasion  of  Ihe  increased  proporlioa  of  females 
in  leSO  T  6.  Is  there  any  e<senlial  difference  in  The  prtiportttin 
of  Ihe  sexe«,  between  Ihe  white  and  black  population?  T.  In 
which  stales  were  the  while  females  more  uumeroua  ihan  the 
while  males  in  1820  1  S.  To  wlinl  \*  the  excess  nf  frmalei  m 
Ihe^e  slates  Io  be  ascribed  ?  D.  In  which  slate*  were  them  ie-a 
than  90  while  females  lo  eTery  100  while  males  in  I820t  10.  To 
whiit  is  the  dblicieocy  in  Ihe  number  of  females  in  these  slates  tn 
b«  allfibutcd  7 
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Tablf.  in.  Showing  llie  mte  of  increftse  of  the  ivhite  nhd  of 
the  bliick  population  in  each  stat^,  between  the  several  nutioiuil 
ename  rations. 


Stntcj*. 


Maine 
N.  IJ. 


1  Vii  yeiiFA. 
Frofij  1790 

to  urn). 


FniDi  K'KX) 
to  1»10. 
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57.t» 
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l.j 
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13.5 
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37.0 
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! 
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lfJ.7 
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8.0 
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11.4 

fl.l 
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2«7.7l 
!2-27.r- 


35.6!     32,4 


344.: 


:j 
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421.0 


764.:: 
60.: 


Ten  3  f  jr». 

From  1:U0 

to  l;{20. 
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18.4 

12.7 

34.6 

4.4 

o.r* 

7M 
30.2 
11.1 
43.1 
20.0 
IH.l 
15.81 
27.« 
34.5 
77.1 
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per  c. 


30.5    — 4.i' 


1,J.9 
8.1 

10.  P 
8.4 
4.7 

45  0 

13.:^ 

29.4 
— Oi. 

11.: 

P.: 
11. ;5 

30.; 
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per  c. 


—  18.1 

24.0 
0.5 

— :;.! 

17.'* 
2.4 
71 

30.7 


rroin  f79i) 
to  I82U. 


WhiCt^jHlick'^  U  lii-.'-.lJhuJc. 


per  c.    per  o 


113.! 
57.4 
37.1 
l.V2.r 
5li.( 
367.-: 
•2')H.« 
747.01  863.1 
97.2?     40.  J 


230,0* 

100.'^ 

I*i3.0i 

211.4' 
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2     i      3 


i3 


3-2.8.     34.( 
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W9.IJ 

72.4 

175.:^ 

M.f» 
3'24.0 

51.:- 
140.1* 

19... 

'24.: 

30.  J 

45.  •» 

76. 
258.H 


1.1 
9.2 

22.tij 
2«.«! 
41.3 

340.0 

«o.7i  ^ary.r 

.57.4  611.' 
l.'>7.0  1900U 
131. «;| 

*2  «0.0 
JO.rf 
31.4; 


72.: 

00 
23,:.«1 

'2J.: 

— 17..r 

43. 

51.: 

41.. 

lUT.t 

32.: 

10:{.c 
I3»i.i 
41l.r 


•28.0    147.H 


9.i5.(> 


i 
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*  Including  ArkanMs  Territcrj, 

Remarks.  From  the  af>ove  tahle  it  appears  thaU  t:ikin^  th** 
whole  Unitcil  States  togfether,  the  whites  increase  faster  than  th^ 
blacks.  Durinc^  the  last  30  years  (he  proportion  han  heon  a«  I  17 
to  1^3.  But  in  the  state«i  in  which  the  blacks  nro  vprjr  nnmeruu« 
they  have  almost  uniformly  increased  faster  than  the  whitos  of 
thost  states.  In  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Ciro- 
lina,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  for  example,  thn  liiacks 
Guriojif  the  la<*t  3<>  years,  have  increased  much  faster  than  the 
whiter.  In  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  they  have  increased 
more  thin  us  fa-^t  a^^^ajn.  In  South  Carolina,  durinpr  the  la<(t  roq 
vcard,  they  have  increased  more  than  three  times  as  fa«(,  the  pn^ 
portion  Le'in<  a.s  28  to  H.  In  the  northern  stnteft,  on  the  othor 
band,  the  Ulack  population  is  almost  stationary,  and  in  Maine-, 
Nt*w.H.|xDpjhlre  uod  Rhode  Island,  during;  the  labt  ten  y'carii  h«l 
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■cluallj  diminished.  The  increate  of  the  binck  populxlion  t>^ 
tt*eeii  1810  nod  USOwiuconsiderabI;  let*  than  beiweeD  1800  nad 
18IU.  Thi9ii|ip«ara  lo  be  owin;  id  ('iirt  lotbe  prohibilion  of  lh« 
impartalioD  ol'^laves.  which  look  eflect  on  the  lit  ufJiinii.  lAOl. 
Qtif^rioru.  I.  Which  increaifd  (nitett  between  )790ind  I8!0, 
th*^  white  or  bUck  pnpiilnlion  of  the  Untied  l^latei?  2.  Wblcb, 
(he  fastest,  the  vrhile  or  black  {lopulaiion  of  I'enncj'ivnniaf  of 
Delaware  ?  of  Mar^Und  t  ofViririnia?  North  Carolina  T  South 
CnroliDH!  Georgia!  Tenneimee  ?  Kcotdcky !  Maine  7  New 
Hxmpthire?  MaMnchuMlis  ?  Eihode  lilund  ?  Con  nee  lien  I  ?  New- 
York  r  S.  How  much  faster  did  the  blackt  increaie  than  the 
whiles  between  ISiOaod  ItSO,  in  South  Carolina  7  in  North 
Cnrolinn  ?  4.  When  did  ihe  bincks  increase  fastest,  between 
IBUOHnd  IS  10,  or  between  1610  and  1820?  b.  To  what  cause  i* 
llie  difference  to  i)e  ascribed. 

TAei.E  IV.  Showing  ihe  nnmher  of  whiles  and  the  number  of 
Marks  in  the  aereral  sIhIcs  at  each  of  the  lour  national  enumc- 
ra  lions. 
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•  Includioi;  AikiniM  Tetrilotj. 
Remark.     Th«  black  population   includes  ala*e*  and  free  cat- 
ored  perauna. 

QnmCioiu.     I.  Which  Hate  contained  iha  greatest  white  popa- 
lation    in    1790t  wbirh.  in  IBOO?  which,  I*  IBI»'  which.  Il 
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laSJ?  2.  Which  Male  hns  the  jfreatesi  Mack  |>0|ni1atioD  ■ 
X  Wiioh,  next  ?  -1,  Which,  iicxl  ?  f).  Wtuch  Plaie?*  ci'iiiHiii 
mo:e  than  5v).(M)  Macks  ?  (>.  What  ih  the*  amount  o\  the  black 
poj^'.ihitioti  ul'the  Luiled  Slates? 


Taiuk  V.  Showing  the  prnpnrtion  of  the  sexts  in  the  fret 
ifhitc  population  of  each  fttale,  in  mo/  tiU.O,  1810  and  ISi'U  . 
unci  in  llit*  tflave  and  free  colored  po|)uiutiun  in  1820. 


States. 

Maiijc, 

New  IJampliirc, 

Vrrniont, 

Ma«&achu«p(t9, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

New-York, 

New-Jonej, 

Peni!9ylvania, 

Delaware, 

Marvlandf 

Vireinin^ 
^orth  Ci.roIina, 
Sou  lit  Caroliua, 
Ge'^rjj'i.i, 
Alabitiun, 
Miiisi?sip|ii, 
l/OiiiMuii:u 
Tcnntf>tc, 
Kentuckjr, 
Ohio, 
InditiDa, 
{li.njib, 
Mi5<ouri, 

Mirhijpin  TeiTitorjr 
A  rktiiiiafc  Territory 
Columbia  Uistrict, 

Total, 


Nunibrr  of  KemalVs  to  ovr rv  100  MaW 


17fH).   U,iM 


Wi7ile». 

Tbio. 


Tihfe*. 


lOO.VJ 


90.4KI  04.01 

io.i.o7jio-,».n'.' 
lO'j.rtt;  i«».'i(: 
lO'j.iyioi.ft'. 

fM.12   9 

90.11 

90.77 

9:j.:>5 

04.r>3 
94.70 
95.40 
91.11 

91.!i1 


101.1 
97.4f 

1 0  {.;::: 

ri.:f-.ilUl.02 

n.r>J  9:i.iit; 

96.91  96. til 

94.36  9f>.9J 

99.11  97.C7 

Oj.MI  95.63 

9C.19  9t;.94 

9G.77  99.01 

94.47  0.'>.4.> 


1U20. 


IS'iO. 


Nunc 


Irtf  black*.! 
1C**0. 


-  I 


«9.4J: 


94.5}i 
B9.7U'  9:^.0!. 

77.9:; 
8U.J:T 

c-:.:n 

OO.fi.i 

Vt  A'. 


nr..3}; 


(> 


2      I      li 


91.72' 


81.15 
9;j.lfi 
9-,'.4K; 
91.27 
rM).04' 

j;t).2M 


ti2  mt 

97.»;.. 

4 


90.;:« 
104.U&I  None 
100.20*  None 
I04.!i3<  None 
10t;.5:n66.(>r> 
104,'it>  162.16 
9f{.  12 102.24 
\H\.e:^  R9.44 
96.U7  148.23) 
76.51! 
90.6&' 

94.jn' 

92.  »9 

07.  ij; 

92.16 
9.->.02 

rto.o.r, 

95.92  101. (it; 


9«.I2 
97.55 
97.87 
99.92 
96.41 
92.64 
86.4t{ 
81.42 
77.65 


90.J2 


K2.0  I   67..U 

j:o.7o  01.5:1 


.'>9..'»7 
:.(I.4M 

'»7.:j 


:> 


95.16 

NnUP 

9J.j:7 


.None 

07.10 

112.07 


111.02 

l<f9..58 

103.75 

123.K1 

10:i.72 

11i;.(Hi 

94.20 

104.04 

100.32 

11'2.-21 

106.99 

97.65 

106.94 

in7.l6 

70.56 

91.63 

1.11. Oil 

Hi. 57 

K4.79 

92.46 

l:8.:n 

02.72 

H6.54 

65.71 

31. M 

1.^1.00 


95.  lU       107.00 


6 


Prrnarkt.  Taking  the  whole  black  population  topeiher.  the 
number  of  males  was  to  the  number  of  fenialftt  in  U^'JO.  a«  Uki  to 
OG-0.  There  is  no  essentia t  difference,  therefore,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexeH,  between  the  while  and  black  population. 
it  IS  nortliy  of  remark,  in  the  aliofe  table,  that  the  proportion 
of  white  fiMnaIr«  in  1820,  whh  more  than  one  per  cent,  nrreater 
than  in  18 1<^  The  dilVerence  i»  doubtle«a  to  be  ascrilied  to  the 
number  of  soldiers  who  perished  durhig;  the  lute  war  in  battle 
and  by  disease.     This  number  was  atlca^t  40,000,  which  isabou' 


or  TH»  ftmV^-mwrEa.  m 

thy »ihfw ■  laW/BWMtt* <y. .  I*  tht.ffctJ|ntl»i->frg>- 

Cr «Mt.  gmur  thu  Up*, <|)m  mIm,  .JaOnM  Mwk-mA 
ilMid,u  1811,  there  wen  iM-avarjr  IOObwIm  100.99 biMloi^ 
Uii>lMwonbjer»Mrit,lbiiMiflM  wiW  mUh,  fba  mnt>er 

*l  IruulM  l.ui.lcl.  I......  i.. ..,.,,; ,-,,, ,.1  J     I,-.         l-i.r 

)gr«itU  111  Hwly  teitliul  Umis  Nm  (tencnlljr  tninif  ntu,  nutijr  «r 
whaiM  HI*  wilbout  AiiuiliiFt.  Ill  AUlnoM.  MiwuMt|ipi,  l«hlM|u, 
lllmuia,  UiMnuri,  MIclii^xA  Tcrnlai)*,  »iul  AriiftMM*  Temlurf, 
in  all  tii  irhkti  llie  •Mllenrtil*  am  •lill  in  l^rir  iplatKf ,  itM  onoi- 
bet  »rrBiaul««in  l8fU.  ww  l>ul  lilil*  (nam  lh>u  BU  larnerj  jui) 
mal(*i  nliUe  Iii  Ni-if  HanpilUrr,  Vennuui,  Uata.ubiHSll*, 
lth»l«  IfkuJ  Mil)  CoooKUcut,  nil  of  which  ld«l  n>«ti)r  of  tirir 
inhabitaaU  l>jr  awiftrtilioiH  ik*  oaoi'i^r  ol  female*  wa*  fvcAltr 
llun  l)wc«f  the  milr^  The  Ptcan  af  fMaaleo  io  lh«  ITex- 
Elif  lowl  •(alt»,  Mil  ftilkiilutj  in  Mu«w:litlHII«i  i«  alia  a*cnb«><) 
Id  p^rt  (a  ihe  gnul  tiuaib«r  nt  mru  enitigMl  in  ■  uoTannc  lUV, 
in  whidi  Uirj  «r«  not  oolj  (({iumiI  lo  pcculur  tiaxardii,  liolkr* 
ri-eq'HDlJ)' ivitboDla  uidil  pl^c  aC  rittii[eDC«,  muI  are  »lwetit  it 
ten  *l  Clio  liflia  ol  takiuf  tb*  r.enaat. 

Ii  icalaa  woTDif  of  rvmarii.  llial  m  iMviHvm  mmI  Hictrigwi 
irmiory  Hm  ntimlfcr  i>l'  *ilut«  rcmalv*  tt  nacaiiimuni)'  tmall. 
Tliu  dctiduncj  it  cocnpaaMUed  in  LoaiiUna  \ij  a  vrry  HBOMal 
prDMrtiMi  «f  I'rea  c«l«i*il  feaialvf ;  ami  ie  Ulichigaa  lemlcrjr 
)>eri>a|M  by  InJbiM  and  maatiBon,  arbo  do  nM  a(i|i*nr  in  Um  oeo- 
*•»•  Th*  iiropoflion  affnt  colorvd  ramalc*  in  tb«  Puutal  of 
Colnmtxa  i*  oauraally  laffp. 

Qw4ii«iu.]  1.  Ua</i  umn*  while  fEinale*  wara  Ibare  to  eviry 
tOU  while  males  m  the  UmiwI  MaiM  to  170»  ?  Z  lliw  iBanv, 
to  180Uf  :t-  How  many  Ut  ISIUl  4  H<i«r  »nny,  in  ISe>? 
b.  What  wat  the  eocMlan  ef  the  iM-.rvaaodpmiiarlMia  urfi-flule* 
in  ItSt)  ?  ti.  la  there  any  VM«n(ial  ihlfptvncrr  is  ilie  pniperbttn 
of  the  letT*,  bttwern  Iba  wliile  nnO  block  papaUlioo  T  7.  In 
nbich  itale*  were  ibc  itbiia  female*  nnre  nitiaeroiM  than  Ihv 
while  Milta  in  IftfO  T  e.  T«  what  i'  Ibo  escM*  of  frmula  m 
ibete  aUte*  lo  be  aKhhril  f  0.  In  which  •laic*  were  tbrr*  lr%a 
tbenSO  wbil4>  renaleato  e«rj  t<Ml  wb lie  mala*  in  lll-itit  10.  Tu 
what  H  tl>«  JftftcMficji  hi  the  BQCiber  of  femelva  in  lb«Mi  ilair*  in 
beallribuieilT 
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Tabix-  VI.  Shflwiog  what  pnporiio»  ef  the  fre«  while  pop- 
vlatioo  were  under  ten  ytmn  of  ige  ;  belweca  tO  tad  16;  IS 
and  26,  be.  according  to  tiie  cenina  of  1820. 
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Maine, 

i6.ea 

8.2.:. 

9.60 

8.33 

6.55 

15.67 

8.06 

10.3a 

9.50 

6.33 

N.  H. 

H.&B 

8-08 

9.33 

9,40 

7.5S 

114.19 

7.75 

10.17 

10.57 

8.19 

M»». 

13.75 

7.46 

9.58 

10.54 

7.4f 

13.41 

7.42 

10.21 

11.17 

S.94 

R.  r. 

14.53 

7.38 

9.5S 

9.59 

7.41 

'13.74 

7.26 

10.&( 

10.99 

9.01 

Com. 

13.79 

7,74 

9.67 

9.58 

8.16 

13.21 

7.49 

10.181 

10.M 

•JS 

VenDoal 

15.20 

K.I9|lO.« 

9,38 

6.89 

16.0^ 

7.81 

10.&i 

10-08 

8.40 

N.  y. 

16.T0 

7.HS 

9.9(> 

10.40 

6.01 

,16.34 

7.64 

9.9: 

9.74 

£.43 

n.  J. 

16.34 

7,75 

B,57 

8.51 

7.2(1 

15.5) 

7.57 

9.« 

9.79 

7J10 

p.. 

17.84 

7.57 

10.08 

9.54 

6.33 

16.48 

7.71 

9.97 

8.87 

S.8G 

DelL 

17.37 

8.5i 

10.75 

10.72 

6.25 

16.58 

0.35 

10-67 

19.ffl 

«.» 

Md. 

15.95 

7.M 

10.14 

10.73 

6.5a 

15.16 

7.52 

10.45 

10.W 

fiJM 

Vitpati, 

17.« 

7.5IJ 

8.7a 

9.61 

S.3: 

16.39 

7.58 

10.3* 

o.rr 

S.SI 

K.  C.  ^ 

18.00 

7.8 

9.43 

8.6S 

8it7 

16.93 

7.89 

10.7! 

8.0s 

5.9< 

9.  C. 

17.93 

IM 

10.07 

8.30 

6.St 

16.80 

7.89 10.U 

8-30 

s-sa 

Georgin, 

i8.ec 

7.7 

10.2S 

8.38 

5.7( 

17.49 

7.84 

9.7t 

e.otf 

4.7. 

jLlububu, 

IB.M 

7.1 

10.68 

10.36 

4.6^ 

18.09 

7.19 

9.K 

7.58 

3.31 

Mi... 

J9.25 

7.B3 

I0.8J 

12.13 

5.57 

,17. 15' 7.54 

7.3T 

3.71 

Louii. 

le.se 

6.4S 

11.99 

15.33 

6.5B 

|15,09T.4» 

9.1b 

7.T( 

4.e5 

Tmi». 

19.93 

8.38 

9.13 

8.04 

j.52 

;  18.66 

8.17 

8.i3 

4.BH 

Sea. 

18.11 

B.aa 

9.5 

8.76 

5.76 

17.63 

8.08 

8.16 

1:1; 

Ohio, 

19,37 

7.95 

9.e( 

9.45 

5.491 

,18.39 

7.65 

9.25 

S.46 

Ddiut, 

itO.34 

7.86| 

9.9(1 

9.59 

4.  as 

19.00 

7.35 

9.35I 

»,-4 

3,4T 

IKooU, 

19.65 

7.87 

13.4S 

10.71 

1.91 

;  17.79 

7.47 

9.01 

7.76 

IS 

19.06 

11. Si 

5.19 

117.44 

7.10 

».0« 

7,61 

Hicb.  T. 

4.35 

6.57 

i5.as 

18.36 

M6 

■I3.:i9 

6.17 

&U 

7.00 

3.13 

Ark.  T. 

I9.M 

!.8i 

11.41 

11.6a 

j.4a 

17.13 

7.20|  9.4; 

7.47' 

3.4 1| 

Col.  Di., 

14. 4E 

6,81 

958 

13.80 

5.71 

'14  68 

7.26  11.14 

11,57 

Tot«l, 

^ 

7.7S 

9.63 

9.7J 

t 

le.as 

7.70   9.93 

9.37 

!3 

1 

~ 

3 

4 

5         fi 

7         8    1    9 

la 

ID 

Rtmarkt.  From  the  €lb  and  llthcolumiM  it  appear!  thai  Ifar 
|iro[jortion  of  penon*  in  Conneclicnt,  Rhode  iflaiid,  MwMcku* 
■etu  and  New-HuDipibire,  over  45  year*  of  nge,  ii  much  greater, 
than  in  uny  other  part  of  ihc  L'niun.  It  mini  not  tw  inferred 
however,  from  thi«,  th«t  the  climate  of  those  »talR8  ii  more  fa- 
vourable lo  life.  The  difference  it  doubtle^i  the  effect  of  rmi- 
irralion.  Large  numben  of  young  peoplf  hare  recenil;  gone 
from  tboK  «latei  to  iha  western  country,  aniS  the  aged,  who  re- 
main behind,  ofcourac  cnnttiluiea  greater  proportion  of  ihc  pnp- 
ulatioD.  Accordingly  <re  find  that  io  the  new  itale^  parlfcularly 
in  thoite  wheiv  (he  Kcttlemeals  havp  juM  commenced,  the  pn- 
portion  of  Hged  penons  in  very  small.  In  Alilmma,  MlMiwippi, 
Indiana,  Illinoii,  and  Mimotiri,  it  in  not  more  than  half  a*  great 
-IS  in  \cw-En(rIand.'    The  ditTerpm.!?  i*  mu.t  nlrikliig  among  the 
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The  cbiMren  under  ten  yeiirs  of  ugc  are  nf  course  Ibe  ofl- 
»phng,  almost  entirelj,  of  l!ie  Ceioales  belween  1Saai)45;  yrl 
it  is  remarkable,  tbat  in  ihoie  parU  of  the  country  tvhere  ihe  ft- 
malps  bclweeo  Ihefe  ages  are  moat  numerous,  ihc  jirnporlion  ol 
cbiiilren  is  Ihe  smullesl ;  Btid  do  the  cmilrnry.  where  the  femalet 
between  these  iigea  nre  letut  numerous,  the  prnporlion  ofchjld- 
reo  ia  the  greatest.  For  example,  in  New  Hnmp«liire,  MBstachd- 
«ells,  ithode-Ulaott,  Conneclicut,  and  Ibe  Di>trict  of  Cotumbia, 
where  llie  females  between  J6  and  Ah  conMilute  more  Ibao  £1 
percent,  of  Ihe  populnlion,  the  children,  includini^  both  males 
und  fcmalef,  make  less  thnji  88  percent.;  while  in  AlRlnma. 
Mississippi,  ludiiina,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  where  the  femalei 
between  these  ages  make  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  popublion, 
the  children  make  nearly  38  per  cent.  This  seema  to  prove, 
ttiLil  in  the  old  states  Ibe  number  of  females  not  inarritd  belweeii 
the  u^es  ofltj  nnd  45  Is  much  titrg'er  in  proportion  than  in  the 
newsUtes-  H'the  number  ofcbildren  under  ten  years  of  age  is 
a  faircriterion  oftbe  numlier  of  murried  females  between  Ifi 
and  45,  then,  in  (lie  en  me  amount  of  populnlioQ,  there  ure  12 
marrici)  females  in  Alahamn,  Misji6.sippi,  &c.  where  there  ait>  1 
in  the  old  stalei  of  New  England.  This  would  prove  lb»l  at 
least  live  twelfths  of  the  femiilei  in  New  England  between  IS 
unit  45  are  not  married. 

In  Michigan  terrUory  there  are  several  wiJe  deviHlions  from 
Ihe  commoD  proportions.  The  pniportion  of  men  between  li; 
und  45  is  uncommonly  larf;e.  This  is  probaWly  owing  lo  the 
fur  trailers,  who  are  considerable  numerouv  and  have  long  bfieo 
in  the  hahit  of  intermarrying  wifb  Ihe  Indians.  The  proportion 
of  nbite  females  between  ((i  nnd  4&  is,  Iherfore,  as  we  »huald 
(.-xpecl,  uucomnionly  smnll,  their  place  being  supplied  by  lodiitn 
women.  The  number  of  children  is  also  small,  because  IboM  oi 
the  mixed  breed  do  not  appear  in  the  census. 

Th«  proportion  of  men  in  Louisinna  between  16  am]  45  is  un- 
commonly large.  This  is  probably  (u  be  attributed  lo  Ihe  num- 
ber of  young  men  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  the  city  ol' 
New  Orleans. 

From  ihe  lower  column  of  the  t^ble  it  appears  ihal  33.39  per 
c£nl.  or  one  Ibird  of  the  piiputniion  of  the  United  Mates,  consiats 
of  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Nearly  one  siilh  part  if 
oompe^ed  of  persons  between  10  .mil  16  ;  nearly  one  lifOi.  of 
persons  between  Iti  and  Id ;  nenrly  one  liAh  of  persons  between 
?j  Bud  45;  and  about  one  eighth  of  p'Tsons  over  4^. 

Queiiioni.  1.  How  large  a  proportion  of  Ihe  popnbilion  con- 
ti^ts  ofcbildren  under  10  yeiirs  ol  age  ?  8.  Whut  proporltco  Is 
between  10  and  16  7  3.  What  prnporlion,  between  16  and  it  ? 
Sti  and  4&  ?  4^  and  upwards?  4.  In  ivbich  slates  are  aged  ptr- 
loni)  mo»I  numerous?  In  which  siiites  are  they  lei<l  numeroui  ? 
5.  What  is  the  occasion  oflfae  difference  T  7.  In  which  slatesis 
Ihe  proportion  of  females  between  IC  and  45  greatest!  In 
which  slates  ia  it  least  ?  S.  In  which  etatei  are  the  children  on- 
iJer  I U  years  of  age  most  numerous^  In  wbjcb,  are  they  ifii 
l*i»^i  aamczooM, 
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T'tBLE  VII.  Shnwiog  what  number  of  the  tree  wbite  popti 
lion  were  uadrr  10  yean  of  age  ;  Lietweeo  IQ  nod  lii ;  16  a 
26,  &,c.  according  to  llie  censas  ol'  ISL'U. 
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Tabu  XI-  Showing  the  number  of  peraoiu  eog^i^d  in  Ani- 
•:iillMe,  Commerce,  and  M  an  u  lac  lure*,  and  «l»o  the  number  of 
(«rci|fner«  not  naluraliKed  in  each  of  the  l.'niled  States ;  to(^ib«r 
with  the  proportion  which  each  class  forms  of  the  whole  pohu- 

laiJon. 
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.e 
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.5 
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Rtmnrkt.  From  1hi»  talile  it  appriir*  Ihni  2,0C&,191)  persons 
in  the  United  Sralevor  more  than  ona  fifth  of  llie  nhole  pepo- 
Intinn,  nre  eng^Nfted  in  i«|rHculliir<^.  This  n.imWr  inrluile*  onljr 
Iho^e  who  are  ihiis  enfrag^d  hjr  ncliisil  occiipalion,  children,  and 
femal"  Brenerstlly  being  excluded.  It  eml'mcon,  lheref'>re,  about 
two  Ihird*  of  all  Ihe  male!.  nTerl<>n  jTtir"  of  a^e.— The  )i|flve<hold' 
ingftale*  nre  mo«t  africiiltiiral,  rh^  prnp"rlioQ  bciofc  u*ualljr  from 
one  qnarter  In  one  third  of  Ihe  whole  pnpnlntioa,  while  in  the 
other  ittnre!!  it  cenerHlly  falii  beluiv  iU  per  cenl.  or  one  fifth. 

Ma»"achii«ett*  has  mnch  the  InrgesI  number  eng;n^d   in  coro- 
mcrce  ;  hnt     Mirbijfnn   territory   has   the    liifMt    proportioa. 
tinn  in  Michigan  is  OKJDf  to  the   number 
torv  engaged   in  the  fur  trade.     Loni»- 
Ti'>n  proportion  :  which  i«  lo  he  Mfriked 
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Qimlinnt.  I  In  which  four  Mulct  ve  (he  Tree  bincks  RKitl 
Rttmerous?  2.  Which  atiilc  containi  the  eccnle^l  number  uf 
■laveg  T  Which,  nail  ?  Which,  ocit  ?  wCich,  next  T  3.  Men- 
tion the  lUtes  in  which  there  arc  no  tUre*.  4.  In  irbicli  »ta:ei 
do  (he  btacfci  form  lb«  niiijurity  of  thu  population  T  b.  Iq  «hkh, 
di>  titcy  GOnititutK  more  lliaii  oue  tturd  piirt  !  &  Id  which  it* 
ti«j  Gowtilvte  IcN  tbau  &  |>er  c«nl.  of  Ibe  ^piiUttw  t 
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T*Bi.r  \l.  Showing  the  number  of  penoni  tOfageA  in  Afri- 
■uliarc.  Commerce,  ■(III  Manufiiclure>,  and  ilw  ihe  number  of 
r»rci/ner«  not  naluraliKod  in  «»tb  of  cbe  fniW  Stale*  j  togeili«r 
With  I'm  proportioD  wbicb  cuch  cl«>s  foraii  of  the  wbole  i>o]>u- 
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n"nr'i>.  Frnm  llii*  iiMi'  it  ir>pp:ir*  Ih*!  S.0Go.490  perwin^ 
i"f  ill."  1  'nili><l  Snil«.  or  ni'ire  than  une  fifth  of  the  whole  popit- 
hiion.  arr  rn-t^e"!  in  asrir-iliuir,  Tliin  number  inrluitH  only 
rli'>><>  M'bn  are  tbii' ■■nir^v.-il  (>y  nrriial  nrrnjialinn,  chitdreD,  and 
l.-inili-  ir^neritlU  br-inir  csrliidod.  Il  emlinccn.  Iherefure,  about 
tw'i  ibinl*  ■•frill  thf  m:ili>*  nriT  ten  jenrtof  M^c.-The  ^Uve-hold' 
i»'.'*tt(p*  nrc  m<»t  HKrinittiiml,  ibe  prnporiioD  bciofc  iKualljr  froA 
'<ni- iinxrler  lai'np  Ihi'it  m  lb?  nhnle  (inpolaiioD,  while  Jn  (he 
i<lhi>r  •t.<T*.i  il  ci-nerxllt  f»lla  tteinn  -H)  per  rent,  or  cme  fifih, 

.M.4••^^bu•ett«  bn*  much  the  lanceM  number  engn^^d  ia  rnm- 
TT.  •-:  b'lr  Mirbiir.in  lorriinry  ha«  the  largnt  proportiun 
I'l.i.  •ii><-i>ni>nrin  )Tn)if<rti<>ii  in  Mtchifcnn  i*  owing  to  the  number 
..)  [.....»•'  in  l>t>it  t'Trirnrv  cn^^ici>d  in  the  fur  trade.  I,.ntii«- 
•I  .<   i,.ii    n'.n  n-i  iin<-r>tnni'iit  ]irop>rrKin:  which  it  <«  bv   **rrilla.f 
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to  thr  greni  niimHer  of  merchants  in  the  cily  of  New-Orleanv 
xvhor:>  the  comaterce  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ivestero  country 
is  ti*a;i9aclei). 

The  sixth  column  includes  not  merely  manufflctnrer*,  in  the 
comnion  sense  of  the  term,  but  mechanics  also,  and  artiHcer*  of 
evcrj  kind,  irhoAe  lahor  i»  preeminently  of  the  hand,  und  not 
upon  the  6eld. — Khode  Hand  ha?  a  greater  proportion  of  popu- 
lation engai^ed  in  m-inufactures  than  any  other  slate,  and  B«:xt  in 
oTthr  are  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Penmtylvania  and 
Nev.-Tersey  also  rank  very  high  as  manufacturing  stalea.  The 
DistHct  of  Columbia  shows  a  very  large  proportion  of  manu* 
facturers,  because  it  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  citiea.  For  the 
same  reason  it  h%9  scarcely  any  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  general  result  is,  that  only  421,644  persons,  or  3.80  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  arc  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures ;  that  is,  those  engaged  in  agriculture  are  nearly  five  timet 
as  numerous  as  the  merchants,  manufacturers  and  raechanici 
takun  toff«ther.  This  result  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
census  of  England  in  1811.  That  kingdom  contained  10^488,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  1,789.631.  or  17  per  cent,  were  employed 
in  trade,  manufactures  and  handicraft,  and  only  1,624,227,  or  14.5 
per  cent,  in  agriculture. 

Questions.  ].  How  largt>  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  agriculture  ?  2.  How  lurge  a  pro- 
portion in  commerce  and  manufactures?  3.  Which  states  are 
moat  agricultural  ?  4.  Which  state  has  the  smallesi  proponion  of 
inhabitants  engaged  in  agriculture  ?    Which  next  ?    Which  next  ? 

5.  Which  state  has  the  largest  number  of  persons  engaged  id 
commerce  ?    Which  has  the  largest  proportion  ?    Which  next  f 

6.  Which  state  has  the  largest  proponion  of  population  engaged 
in  manufactures?  Which  next?  Which  next?  7.  Which  state 
lias  the  greatest  number  of  foreigners  not  naturalized  ?  Which 
next  ?  8.  Which  class  of  men  are  most  numerous  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, those  employed  in  agriculture,  or  those  employed  in  trade, 
manufactures  and  handicraft  ?  9.  Which  are  most  numeroos  in 
this  country  ?     10.  How  much  more  numerous  are  thej  f 
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t  Xll  Showing  the  population  of  the  iii  Urgt*t  ciliei 
nileil  Slates  in  18'~'U;  and  diBlinguiahint;  (he  numt'i  r  wl' 
ilitves.iiiil  I'ree  bluclcs,  tugetbcr  wilh  ihe  wuIkh  auil  I'e- 
eHch  clast. 


I        WhiUi.        (        aiBMt.     _  |_  Ftw 

ptlErlTunal^/M'lf'-'rfiuiltJMHlti 

-A»,114  i:l.4M  ;  Soii.1  NoiTe'l  7&f 
,rk,*  {5^,312  57,i:Aa  m  341  4,194 
phi» ,•  i'6,8So  39,-13*     None  3     3,1WI 

w,  \i3fiJ.i  ZA,\b9  I.IIB  2,1B8M.3W 
loa,  6,3^3  i,3Sa  .  i.6Vb\  S.flM  O'K 
kMM,  Lil,afi6     6^lats,7Mi     4,648  t  'J,ASi 


6,17-1  I  i^:t,';ua 

4,4s:j  !  i>;,u«- 

Hii     8.j,)fiO, 
V-OS  I   97,rj8! 


:  Xni.     Showing  the  proportion  of  Ihu 
itriDcipnl  cilies  ia  the  Oailed  SImK^i. 


"^■imhT  r.f  FtmHlf  to  fterr 


V  York  ioeludei  tb«  oitj  and  boudI;  ;    PbiUdelfilu^  mtitlj  thi 


rkt  on  TabU,  X\l  and  XIII.  From  lhe>e  Inblo*  it  k^. 
\at  in  hII  aur  grc^t  cilie*  the  TemHles  nre  niotp  numeittiM 
^  males-  In  tlie  cily  »f  Nei»-Orlcans  indeed,  Uir  til  kf 
re  much  more  Duiueroiu  than  ihe  siAi(«  l^iiiuli>»,  bul  ihc 
zy  is  more  than  compennatLd  I7  the  riceH*  iH'  lerjnlva 
he  cloves  Hnd  free  hiaclc.     Thi«  uniform  cxu«^m  uI'  )«• 

perhupi  to  l>e  allrihuied  lo  (he  fuel  Ihal  mHny  nl'riifl 
re  engagvd  in  occii|tHtion8  iu  which  there  11  oniMiml  ri*k 
miiny  of  ihem  al8«  are  Mitor^,  whn  arc  xltM^nt  at  (hs 
taking  the  censtn,  and  heinif  withoni  n  Hted  pUre  oft^ 
ire  nmiiled.  In  the  ciry  of  Churle>t(ni  oilier  eitntf*  went 
operalcd,  t>ecauiie  the  excct»  of  l>mHle«  in  Ihrrr,  princJ- 
noag  the  sIbtps  ;  and  this  i»u?!re»l»  Iho  thnti^ht,  Ihi.l  in  tfie 
ilies  the  difference  nuy  be  aicrilxil  in  pxrl  to  an  anumvl 
for  leniale domestic  (ervani*.  But  tinivrter  we  niMV  nc- 
If  it,  lb«  excels  U  very  pr«a(.  The  air-rxKt^  uf  ail  the 
ve*  nearly  lU'J  female*  ii>  KH}  niiilei,  while  ihc  HVpra^  nf 
lie  United  Stalfs,  as  appeais  frum  Tatile  V.  ^ive4  horOT 

to  lUU  male*,  makinif  the  femute*  in  o<ir  Ottes  nbmt  It 
.1.  more  nameruu*  than  in  Ihe  Cftuulry  ut  large. 
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TiBt*  XIV.     Showioj  tfit  vgtt  of  the  free  while  pcTMiu  ii 
•acb  of  the  *ix  priDcip»l  cities  of  the  United  State*,  in  IBM. 


W.  York, 
Philidel. 
Baltimoii 


7,^451,500 

I4,H7*6,459  15,91JS8,335 
0,33a|2,980 
e,097]2,SllO 


-,}  1^4771    495I  1 JB4I  3^565i    IMSl  l^aool    BMsl  1^331*  t|0l6l    MC 


1,5441  5,973S;58! 

i,l«)il3,70IW,361 
7,15514,160  7,2ia  7,0650,631 
6.827[3,&30^  5,6 1^  b^mfiX 


Table  XV.  Showing  tJut  praporlioKt  of  the  free  white  per 
sons  in  each  of  the  eix  prioci|ia1  cities  of  the  United  States  arc 
ander  lea  jean  of  age,  between  10  and  |6t  tic  diitingouhioc 
tbe  malea  from  the  femalei. 


■        Free  m,.«  MBle..                        Tn-e  White  Fem.W         , 

1 

<s 

iS 

4 

^  \  i  - 

s 

^4 

^ 

M 

s 

111  i 

£ 

s 

H 

s 

*i 

a 

S 

s 

s; 

Boiton, 

b.H: 

y.6l    13-01    7.1' 

in  41 

N.  York, 

14.0! 

I3.1fl;  r..7-i    H.16|  7.31 

Philadel. 

13,  r 

1 1.51    5.42    13.00^  7.51 

1.1.  n 

19.84'  cei 

Baltinuire, 

J4.6I 

ha: 

10,7212.701  S.'J7,  14.aj  7.36 

10.a«l2.31   7.6U    12.8S   7.78 

11.71 

11.50  5.49 

Charleston 

13.  J! 

10.50  II.*!  7.9J 

N.OrlPHD., 

10.86 

3.tu 

I3.1-22fi.2l   tl.flil  11.03   e.M 

S.7«:   7.47  i.H 

2 

4    1     6    1      (i      1      7         « 

9    1      10       I) 

Rtmark*  on  Tu£lei  XIV  arul  XV.  From  column*  9  and  10  il 
appeari  that  the  proporlion  uf  females  between  16  and  4a  i> 
»ery  large,  being  on  an  average,  ubout  84  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulalion,  while  in  the  counlrjr  at  large  according  (o  Table  VI.  it 
u  only  19.30  percent  At  the  lame  time  the  proportion  of 
children  under  10  yean  of  age  h  very  gmall,  being  on  an  ire- 
rage  leu  than  28  per  cent  while  the  average  of  (he  whole  Unitti! 
StaWi  gives  33.29  per  cent.  From  this  it  appenn  Ihat  the  caaw! 
which  operate  to  retard  the  increase  of  population  exist  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  our  cities  than  eliewhere.  If  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  10  years  of  age  ii  a  fair  criterion  oflht 
number  of  married  femalei  between  16  and  45,  then,  among  Ihe 
«aine  number  of  women,  there  are  twice  as  many  married  in  ihe 
new  stales  as  in  our  large  cities. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  every  one  of  the  cities  mentioned 
(0  the  Uble,  tbe/tmata  under  16  ytan  of  age  are  more  Dumeroa 
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tbao  the  males,  while  io  every  buIc  in  the  UdIod  th«  fuel  li  iba 
reverse,  and  io  the  new  itatei  cspeciad}',  the  eiceH  of  malf 
■Diong  the  chiMreD  is  very  zreat.  From  Tnble  VIl,  it  ap^are  that 
in  the  newly  setlledstaie&of  AIaLaina,MiMifi>ip[ii,lndiHDB^lUiaoi« 
and  Miaaouri,  taken  Loltectivel;,  there  are,  aiDon;  the  childran 
under  ten  years  of  age,  70,067  boy*  and  70,0,^Q  ^jrU ;  that  \a,  for 
every  100  lioys  there  are  only  OS  girls  ;  while  in  the  otil  alalea 
of  New-Hampshire,  Haasachuaelti,  Khode-Uland,  ConneclUnt 
sod  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  1&8,1 13  tiuyi>  aud  163,384 
girU,  thai  is,  for  every  lOOboya  there  are  67  girls;  and  from 
Table  XIV.  it  appears  that  in  our  tit  largest  cities,  taken  collec- 
tively, there  are,  under  leu  years  of  age,  :!S,3I0  boy«  and  38,2(3 
girU;  that  is,  for  every  lUO  boys  there  are  nearly  lUO  girls,  lliii 
•eems  to  indicate,  that  the  state  of  society  which  is  most  favor^le 
to  the  increase  of  population,  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  incteaae 
ofmalti ;  or  perhaps,  to  bt  more  particular,  that  the  proportion  of 
malex  among  the  offspring  of  early  marriages  i*  unuttoally  great.  If 
ibiB  U  60,  then  the  excess  of  females  in  the  New-Rnglaod  state! 
is  Dot  to  be  ailribuled  wholly  to  the  emigration  ol  the  males,  and 
the  very  great  exceH  of  females  in  England  ta  not  wholly  owing 
to  the  number  of  men  who  huve  perished  in  her  wars. 


}' 
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COMMERCE. 

Tablz  I-  Showing  the  eidmated  value  of  the  donteatic  and 
loRig'n  produce,  exported  Trom  the  United  Slatef  to  foreign  cona- 
triei  durii^  each  year  from  1790  to  1830. 


7^ 

Demotic 

>  oreign 

Produce. 

Total. 

"sepL^aS, 

1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
I79S 

90,^5,165 
19.012,041 
3Q,lb3jm 
26,109,572 
a3,02«,«3 
47,S8»,4Tl 

1796 

40,764,097 

26.300,000 

67,064,007 

1797 

S9.8W,906 

27,000,000 

56.850,206 

179S 

28,527,097 

33,000.000 

61,527,097 

1793 

3J.  149,522 

45,523,000 

78.665,522 

1800 

31,840,903 

39,130,«77 

70,871.71(0 

leoi 

47.473,804 

46.642,791 

94,115.925 

1B02 

36,708,189 

35.774,971 

7S,4»3.I60 

1803 

41^,205,961 

13,594.072 

*5,800,033 

1804 

41,487,477 

36,331.597 

77,6'>9.074 

1805 

42,3B7,00a 

53.179,019 

95,566,021 

1808 

41,253.7« 

60,2R3,238 

101. 536.963 

1807 

■lH,fi!)0,59a 

59,64.^553 

100.343.150 

1S08 

8,433.546 

12,997.414 

22,430.960 

1809 

31,405,702 

90,797,531 

5-.>.203,2S3 

1810 

4J,3GC,675 

24,391. rfgs 

66,757.970 

Hill 

45,294.ai3 

16,02>,790 

61.316,833 

1812 

30,032,109 

8,495.197 

3u;527,«3ti 

1813 

-25,008,153 

2,847,845 

27.855.997 

1814 

fi,7Ba,e72 

1-15,169 

■    6,9*7,441 

IlilS 

45,974,403 

6.583.350 

52.557.753 

1816 

64,781.096 

17,138,556 

81,920.452 

1817 

68,313,501) 

1^,358,069 

87,671,569 

IQIQ 

7^,854,437 

19.4-i$,69e 

93. 9!t  1.133 

1819 

5(l,97b,!i38 

19,165,683 

70,142,521 

18-20 

51,683.640 

I8.00U.029 

69,691,669 

Retruirki.  T'le  domestic  produce  is  the  produce  of  our  own  a^ri- 
cultur<!,forust8,  manuliicturpa  and  fritierje!.  The  foreiini  produce  is 
the  produce  of  the  agriculture  and  manufitctures  of  foreign  coun- 
tries During  the  tonff  wHrs  in  Europe  which  followed  the  French 
revolutioD,  and  tasted,  wilh  vcHrccly  in  interruption,  till  the  ^o- 
cr.il  peace  in  t8l5,  the  maritime  superiority  o,'  Great  Britaio 
prevcnteil  the  continental  powers  from  muintaining  «  direct  inter* 
course  with  their  coloniHl  poBxeMiona  Hnd  other  forei^  couutrie*. 
In  this  state  of  thin^.  the  United  Stateii,  being'  the  principal 
neutral  power,  enji>_ved  the  benelits  of  the  carrying  trade  be- 
Iwoeu  the  different  European  C(^untrie!i  and  other  pans  of  the 
tvnriil.  To  satioty  the  laws  of  war  and  the  romroercial  regulHtioiu 
tvhicli  were  mude  in  ri:fereoce  to  this  subject,  the  produce  wat 
&n'.  brought  from  the  foreign   countries  to  the  L'uitttil  States  uti 
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tanded  ;  after  which  it  was  re^exporfed  From  the  above  table  it 
appears  that  the  carrying  trutle  whs  tery  eiietieive  beiweeo 
n96  iind  1607,  (be  value  oflhe  forei^  produce  exported  during 
(hat  period  being  pqaal  to  ibal  of  th^omestic  produce,  anrf 
in  1806  and  1807,  when  It  had  arrived  at  ilt  maximum,  gresltjr 
exceeding  it.  From  I8U7  to  ISIl  this  I  rude,  with  all  our  ex- 
port irdde,  was  almoRt  ruined  by  the  embaigo  aod  noo-iutercourte 
acis  ofonr  own  governmeot ;  and  during  the  war  wilh  Great  Bri- 
tain in  J812  '1.3  and  '11,  it  wai  still  farther  reduced,  eHpeciallj' 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  whea  it  was  neaily  inDibilaied. 
Since  the  reiuru  of  peace  ihc  Duiions  of  Europe  bHvc  become,  to 
a  greal  extent,  iheir  owo  c;irrifr5,  ami  the  eipori  of  foreign  pro- 
dace  ha*  coii«e(|ueo<ly  been  Tory  much  dimtnitihed,  but  ihe  value 
of  the  doiiie<llc  produce  exported  has  been  greater  ihao  al  aay 
previous  period.  The  lol.il  value  of  the  exports,  however,  hu 
ocier  been  so  great  as  ia  I8U5  '«i  and  '7. 

Quuftoat.  I.  Id  which  three  years  ivai  the  value  of  foreign 
prmluce  exporlfd  from  the  L'mied  Slates  (he  greatest  7  2.  Id 
wtiich  five  year*  was  the  value  of  doroesiic  produce  the  great- 
est ?  3.  In  which  year  was  ihe  value  of  the  total  produce  export* 
•d,  the  greatest?  4.  In  which  was  it  Ihe  fmallest  ?  b.  Why 
was  it  so  small  In  1814?    6.  Why  was  it  so  small  in  1  BOB  ? 
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Exports  and  Shipping  of  each  state- 

Table  11.  Showing  the  value  ofthe  produce  exported  from  each 
•f  the  United  States  {^  the  year  1820,  distinguishing  the  domes- 
tic from  the  foreign  produce ;  also  the  amount  of  shipping  be- 
longing to  each  state  in  1815. 


I 


I 


I     3 


?^tato^. 


'Mninc, 
N.  H. 
Vermont 
iNIas*. 
R.  I. 
Conn. 
N.  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pcnn. 
jDela. 
^Id. 
Col.  Di^. 
Virginia, 
N.  C. 

s.  (;. 

'Georgia, 
;Ohio, 
;Loii. 
LMi.'si. 
iMich.  T. 


('.   S. 


Domestic 
Prm!ucp. 


DoUarg, 

l,0}J2,o6«: 
253,082 
395,8(i9 

3,H6 1,4^5 
560,002 
415,831 

8,250,875 
20.5311 

2,94H,«79| 
80.94r| 

4.601.59Hi 

l,15fi.l»50 

4.549,137 
«U7,944 

8.fi9<t.539. 

r>,525,0K; 
2.-2i}ii 

7,"24:.-l];.| 

7:3.40Jr- 


Pro- 
por- 
tion. 

perc, 
2.(.»9; 
.43: 

7.47' 
I.IOJ 

.m 

15.9« 

.041 

5.7U, 

.17: 

9.58 

2.-?4. 

8.ro 

1.5(»: 
16.JJ1 
12.0"  >! 

14.01. 

.Ill- 
.14 


Foreign 
Produce. 

Dollars. 
25.4(;3 
17,718 

7,147,487 

502,800 

fi,101 

4,912,569 

2,794,670 


1,927,766 

4».4n 

«,»20 

:n5 

19.M01 
69,610 

353,7.12 


Pro- 
por- 
tion. 


Total 
Pro'fncr. 


:,i.(:r.o,'Mu  i(K».oo  if{,ooru»Jf»' 


per  e.  j  Uollarg. 
.14    l,6(m,031 
.10      ^Allfm 
395.JJ6S 
39.1611,000,92!: 
2.7;;!  1,072,76*: 
.031      421.931 
27.29(13,163,244 
20..^3l 
5,743,5^f 
Ji9,-10J 
6,60r»,ofM 
I,2n4,9|; 
4.5r>'5,9.'M 

i;o«,3ir 

Rjm'..',94( 

6,594.62: 

2,2  li 

7,596,1.5* 

96,63e 

73,4(.?. 


16.52 

10.70 
.26 
.05 
.01 
1.06 
.39 

1.90 


8 


t« 


Pro-  I  jPro- 1 

tion.  IShipDinr.  it^'>n. 


J 


ptr 


10i».nn 


T  f .  I 

1.59 

.34 

.56 

15.79 

1.54 

.fi:j 

1».89 

.03 

8,2.1 

9.48 

6.51 

l.ltJ 

12.7  J 

9.4r 
.or 

10.!»(; 
.11 
.11) 


6f'.6n  1 ,6fiiH  loo.cx  1 .  Jt;t{,  1  :r  ui^i 


!E1 


on 


^rf.; 

i 

29,744^    2.! 


454,24^  -_.. 

38,  fW    2.'. 

«0,09l| 
287.500 

:n,2(KI 

9f>,55K 

9,590 

i:i.V20f; 

21,75:1 

71,4f^( 

4K011- 

37,1 6f:j 

15,2J:5i 
4 1 9: 

17,203; 
145! 


4.:" 

2Ui 
2..' 

r.: 

1.6 

«  ■  •■ 

1.:" 
1.: 


*  Included  in  Mn^FacInifctts. 


Remarks.  It  must  not  he  supposed  that  the  domr«tic  prodncf 
exported  from  any  state  is  exclusively  the  produce  or  m:iniif'ar- 
ture  of  the  state  from  which  it  is  exported.  Louisiana  h:i!«  n 
large  amount  of  exports,  because  it  includes  the  produce  of  rII 
the  western  stales,  which  is  floated  down  the  Mississippi,  and  ex- 
ported from  New-Orleans.  New- Jersey  has  a  very  small  amoun?. 
because  almost  all  her  produce  is  exported  from  Now- York  and 
Philadelphia.  In  some  years,  more  than  haU  the  domestic  pro- 
duce exported  from  Mas««achu setts  has  consisted  of  coltt>n,  rirp. 
tobacco,  tar,  flour,  and  olher  articles  which  had  previously  bco 
brous^ht  coastwise  from  the  southern  and  middle  states.  A  ier» 
considerable  proportion  of  the  exports  of  New-York  and  Penn- 
sylvania have  also  usually  been  the  produce  of  other  sr:it»*v 
The  productions  of  North  Carolina  are  exported  principally  from 
the  ports  of  Virprinia  and  South  Carolina — The  foreign  producf 
is  exported  principally  from  the  ports  of  Boston,  New-York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
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Prom  the  ninth  column  it  Bpfwiin  thai  N«i»-Eoglaod  and  Pfew- 
York  own  nearlj  two  thirds  or  aU  the  shipg)ing  cr^lhe  United 
Stales.  The  slates  south  of  the  Potomac  own  only  one  eighth 
pari.  Our  staple  articles  of  eiperl  are  principally  the  gronth  of 
the  southern  staiea  ;  but  this  produce  is  carriei]  to  foreigo  coun- 
iriea  alinosi  eolircly  in  ships  onaed  hy  aorlhem  merchants,  and 
navigated  by  northern  Beameo.  Hence,  a  natural  foundation  is 
esiablisbed  for  the  Union  of  the  state?. 

Qi'MCiou.  I.  Which  stale  was  the  first  in  amount  of  domestic 
exports  in  IS30?  Which,  neitT  Which,  next?  2.  Whatoccasiow 
the  lar^e  amount  from  Louisiana  1  3.  What  occasions  the  smaJI 
amount  from  New-Jersey  ?  4.  What  occasions  the  small  amount 
from  North  Carolina  ?  B.  ^^ich  state  owned  most  shipping  ia 
1815?  Which,  neil?  Which,  next?  6.  Which  state  exported 
the  greatest  qunntiiy  of  foreign  produce  in  182U  !  Which,  next  f 
Which,  next  ?  Which,  next?  7.  How  lar^e  a  proportion  of  the 
shipping  of  the  United  Stales  belonged  to  Massac  b  use  I  [$  in  1813  7 
6.  How  large  a  proportion  was  owned  by  the  itatsa  loulb  oflhv 
Potomac  ? 
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Lut  of  the  Articles  Exported, 

Table  III.     Showing  the  principal  article*  of  domestic  piv- 

(liicp  o\i>or(ed  frum  the  United  Slates  in  1817,  arraDgeii  ncconimg 

to  (heir  value. 

PropQrtinn 

ArtlcUs  exported.  Value,         of  the  wkol*. 

per.  cent. 
1    Cotlon,       •         .         .         .         .     ^22,02«.000         5^.12 

2.  Whpat,  flour  and  biacuit,  l8,432,iKK)         2r..r»t; 

3.  Tobacco,  ....  9,230,000         13.61 

i  (viz.  boardfi,  itHTe^  shin-  ^ 

4.  Lumber,  <  gles,  hoop«,  hewn  timber,  S  3,196,000  4  68 

(  mastM  and  ^par^.)  S 

6.  Rice,  C.879,000  3  40 
C-  Pot  and  pearl  a«hpp,       ,  1,967,000  2  C8 

7.  Indian  com,  and  m(*al,                  •  1,329.000  1.04 

8.  Dried  and  pick  ted  fish,  1,:)28,000  1.91 

9.  Beef,  tallow,  hides  and  lire  cattle.  .     645,1X)0  1.24 

10.  Skins  and  lur»,       ....  t?C8,000  l.tK) 

11.  Rye  and  meal,            ....  627,OCK)  .92 

12.  Pork,  bacon,  lard  and  IWe  hogs,     .  537,000  .78 

13.  Horses  and  mules,                  ...  4.S2,000  .63 
M.  Soap  and  lallow  candles,     .         .         .  358,000  .52 

15.  Gunpowder,  ....  357,000  .52 

16.  Tar,  pilch,  rosin  and  turpentine,  345,000  .50 
„     i  Whale  oil,  whale  bone  and  )              ^^^            ^^ 

(     spermaceti  candles,  \  ^ 

18.  Flai-seed, 278,<XX)  .40 

1 9.  Butter  and  cheese,  .  21.5,000  .31 

Remorkt.  The  cotton  was  raised  almost  entirely  in  the  stater 
south  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  wheat  and  jiovr  were  rai*- 
v.il  principally  In  the  middle  and  western  states,  and  the  tobacco 
in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  lumber  was  cot 
chiefly  in  the  forests  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  and  the  low 
country  of  tft^  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  I'he  rice  grew  UDdouhl- 
cdly  in  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  I^uisiana. 
The  pot  and  pearl  ashes  came  from  New  England  and  New  York, 
and  the  Indian  com  from  every  part  of  the  Tnion.  The  dried 
fish  are  cod  fl.4h  ;  the  pickled  fish  are  herrings,  shad,  «almoD  and 
mackerel.  Almost  all  of  them  were  caught  by  the  fishermen  of 
Massachusetts.  The  beef  tallov^  hides  and  cattle  were  raised 
principally  in  the  pastures  of  New  England.  The  skisu  and  /«r« 
were  purchased  from  the  Indian  burners.  The  rye^  forik,  h^rsft, 
tnules^  soap  and  candles  came  chiefly  from  New  England,  but  part- 
ly from  the  middle  and  western  states.  The  tar^  pitchy  rosin  and 
turpentine  wore  obtained  from  the  Carolina  pines.  The  vhele  oiL 
whale  bone  an<l  spermaceti  candles  were  the  froits  of  the  enterprise 
^f  the  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford  whale  men. 


OF  TaaiBV13DE«r«SITEa  fi|R 

quflioru.  I.  Wliat  is  i!ie  prin<-i|.nl  arlicic  of  Pi|>nrl  ffom  tlic 
Unjicil  Siatf^o?  WhRi  portion  af  Ihc  whole  t»  colroo  ?  i.  Whul 
i*  llie  jponil  ariielo  t>i'  t><rpitrl,  in  vnl>ie  ?  IJow  lanje  a  (lurlion  of 
tlie  wliole  i«  wbeut  and  Hour?  J.  ftUafiun  ttiif  ii'ven  iirlici>.-«  MXt 
in  value  lo  wheH  la  lb<iir  orifr.  4.  Wlit>re  ii  the  c«lton  miirrtt 
5.  Where  ii  the  wHeal  r:.i'e'l  ?  iho  tubuccnT  tb«  l-iwliir!  (he 
ricp?    G.  Whocaugbl  tl«liiht    7.  Wbere  were  ihe  CiiHle  mii- 


!  liiCrtiiit  and  iltcruuc  of  Export:. 

Table  (V.  Showing  the  increii«e  anil  <1t<reii»e  in  tlieqtrnnt:ly 
gf  the  sliii'la  produciiou^  of  ibti  UDikd  Sljle«  exported  nt  itilFt t- 
ent  periixJi- 


1101) 

tlfKITuW.       1         KLOtrn- 

T<>B*C(.«. 

Riri'. 

f-undt.     1 

llorr^h. 

Illl.h. 

ritrcr,. 

100.J0O 

I'i  l,tiaj 

1  Ii<,4ti0 

t;u^8i& 

1796 

1.300,000 

887.;160 

GI,0!iU 

133,£-W 

leou 

17.789.803 

633,uaa 

73.ttyo 

I1S,0W 

1001 

36,034,175 

810,004 

,     63,312 

7Mefi 

1817 

85,t319.3-ia  1 

1,179,193 

Ci,3»5.'. 

7;),'jn(! 

Reinarh.  It  is  north)'  of  reranrh  in  tlii'  t.iMp,  ihM  the  ntno'inl 
o(  coiiun  exported  hus  increaseil  re§ru|jrljf  Irom  100,001)  pooiiili 
to  more  Ihnn  85.000,000.  It  ii  ani»  Iha  Ptsple  pr(><l>ic;iott  of  th4 
Uniled  Suite?,  and  constitutes  one  thini  uf  the  nh-ile  »iiliie  of'fiiic 
etpnrlii.  This  Minnijihiiig  revolution  iuoiir  ngtn'cnltiii^  Bn>l  ci>iii- 
mcrce  i*  to  be  Mcrihed  to  the  invention,  by  Mr.  U'hilncv,  rf  n 
machine  Tor  cleansing  nplnnd  cotton  Irom  ill  si-edi--  l>i^rur«  itk) 
invpition  oft  hut  machine,  it  was  no  dillicijlt  toclennte  Ih«cullNni 
that  th«  culiiratiofl  of  il  ntt*  not  ppofiliibl«.  But  now  it  i»  oriti- 
vn'r-il  in  all  the  country  ^outh  ol'  Virginia  nnil  Krntnrkv.  whero 
the  liind  will  admit  of  it-  The  foarlh  anil  Hi'th  colnmnR  tlww 
ihnt  the  amoatit  of  iobflcco  and  rice  bns  decre8«ei).  I'hi*  >*•■ 
owin^  to  the  incren^e  in  the  nmnunl  of  colion  ;  for,  when  ibo 
cultivation  of  coitoii  became  protiiable,  the  planteri  npglecled 
tobncco,  rice,  indif^o,  and  every  other  crop,  and  employed  ihell* 
■Uvea  nlmo*t  eiclu<ively  on  ilieir  Cotton  planlutionii. 

Quutioru.  I.  Which  of  the  expiiria  of  tlio  L'niled  '^Utrs  }>»<■ 
increiwed  most  since  1790,  cotton,  flour,  tobacco,  or  riie  .' 
2.  Which  neit?  3.  Which  hiH  decr«H«ed  ?  -(.  Wh^it  occafinnrd 
the  incrc.i««  in  the  ciillivnilon  of  coll  on  7  5.  Wh;il  occii»iODC>) 
I'.ic  decrease  in  the  cultlvittinn  of  lulincco  and  rice  I 
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of  tilt  Ei^orli. 


Tuix  V.  UiowiDgtlie  mnail  Tilne  of  the  prodou  esporiad 
10  nch  fonipi  coaoti7,  ulcnlated  on  Ihe  STerage  of  ten  /«ui, 
eodii^  Septfliaber  30,  1812. 

(From  StybtrtU  StatuHeal  Jmatt-y 


t)om«tic     1 

Yomga 

To4j          -1 

PwduM, 

Product. 

ProdB«.       I 

Pro- 

rro- 

P^ 

ForfigD  conntriM. 

Annual 

por- 

Annua] 

por- 

Annoil 

por- 

lalu>. 

VJUB. 

TBlllC. 

tioD. 

ZfaUari. 

pert. 

DtUar,. 

P"-  '• 

Dollar,. 

ftrt. 

iB-il, 

307,717 

1,019,303 

3,33 

1,3S7,0S( 

1.95 

'ruuU, 

96,03D 

0.25 

178,841 

0.58 

874,978 

0.* 

Sweden  and  doniQioiu, 

1,400,86: 

3.74 

1,016,741 

3.3) 

e,416,«0S 

3.bi 

Elramirlc  and      do. 

1,838,8*3 

4.8S 

1,981, IH 

9.41 

3,793,971 

6.61 

Holland  and        do. 

1,TM,987 

4.71 

(,B03,fiCK 

tU) 

ICff 

3reat  Britain  k  do. 

16,853,101 

U.9S 

16^^87- 

6.99 

IT.4. 

Germanj, 

736,5H 

l-H 

1,88S,60< 

i.S< 

3.6- 

3,118,81" 

8-39 

i,BT4.8M 

ig.]< 

8,9«,»1J 

13.11 

BpaiD  and            do. 

6,69S,*aO 

16.1! 

i,bn,6H 

igji 

it,i«i.er 

18^ 

PorlugBl  >nd       do. 

4,154#M 

11.0! 

«96,» 

M^ 

4,861,»: 

7.i: 

!t"lr. 

1S3,M8 

O.40I 

I,B81,C8I 

6.lS 

t.(B«,MI 

s.w 

rri«tcJc  ADltriaDJMTtl, 

rurkejiLeTuLUScrpt, 

14.380 

0.0 

316,504 

0.70 

«»,Bai 

lu: 

15,431 

0.04 

880,701 

0.B* 

•76,139 

a.41 

B„Uij6Ui^, 

63,237' 

0.S4 

179,743 

0  58 

273,03! 

0.41 

Capa  of  Good  Hope, 

50,138 

o.i: 

■J0,*8S 

0.82 

1»,484 

0.1' 

Chin., 

193,430 

0.51 

139,6* 

0.45 

333,066 

0.41 

Kaa  «Deral1r, 

6,976 

0.01 

14,991 

0.04 

11,908 

(kV 

Sutlndicagenerellr, 

128,135 

0.34 

351,189 

1.14 

479,aM 

O.* 

Wnt  Indici      do. 

1,123,275 

S.99 

390fii,i 

1,87 

1,513,331 

Ml 

FluTope              do. 

150,293 

0.45 

458,(61 

1.49 

616,t«I 

(Ml 

trrica                do. 

213,819 

0.57 

897,395 

0.74 

441. »M 

OM 

hHitb8eB, 

4,366 

0.01 

30,  let 

0.06 

84,M9 

0.0 

19.011 

0^ 

147.TT1 

0.4a 

180.788 

(kU 

1                   i         S 

3 

A    rr 

6 

1 

ilcRMrjt).  The  amouot  of  exporlR  (o  tbe  VBrioni  coontriet  i* 
very  diETe rent  indifierent  yeut^  bnt  Ilie  Briliih  doninioo*  alir>y« 
receive  ihe  largest  portion  of  our  domeflic  produce,  parlicularij 
cotton.  The  S)>nni!th,  Portuguese  and  French  dommioDa,  have 
usually  been  neiKo  Ihc  Btjii^ii. 

The  period  to  which  the  table  refen  waa  a  period  of  trsr,  dar* 
id;  which  the  carryiDg  trade  of  Ihe  coatiDcntal  poirera  Tell  into 
our  haodi.  From  (be  fourth  colamo  it  appean  that  the  oaiioM 
for  which  we  carried  most  were  the  Datcb,  French,  aad  Spaa- 
iards.  SiDce  the  return  of  peace  in  1816,  the  qoantltj  of  t.Sa 
foreign  produce  eiported  from  liia  connlrj,  a*  appean  frooi  Ta- 
ble I.  baa  been  tci;  imall,  compared  with  ils  amounl  rrooi  ISM 
to  IGIS,  and  in  1816  and  1817  the  laifeit  portion  of  it  went  If 


OF 

the  South  Americao  aUlee.  From  the  eeventh  colamn  it  appem 
Ifaat  more  than  one  fourth  pari  of  the  whole  produce  exported 
during  the  period  meDlioDeil  to  the  lable,  neat  (o  the  Brilisb  do- 
miniona.     Id  1816  and  1817  Ibe  proportion  ivas  about  odc  half. 

Quntionj.  1.  Which  foreigo  nation  received  the  iBrgeil 
amount  of  our  domestic  produce  between  1803  and  1812 1 
g.  Which  three  nations  Hood  next  to  the  British?  3.  Which 
nation  received  Ibe  greatest  amount  of  foreign  produce  from  tbt 
Uniied  Stales  ?  4.  Which  two  nalioos  stood  next  lo  the  Dutch  t 
S.  How  lai^e  ■  portion  of  our  exports  between  1302  ud  ISII)- 
nas  destined  to  the  Pnti»h  dominioni? 


1# 


^3Q 


GENERAL  VIEWS. 


A  List  of  the  pnincipal  Articles  Imported, 

Table  VI.  Showing  the  annual  valae  of  the  several  species 
of  rocrchaniHze  imported  into  the  United  Slates,  the  valae  of 
what  was  exported  with  allowance  of  drawback,  and  the  valae  of 
that  portion  on  which  duties  were  actually  collected,  to§re(her 
with  the  net  duty  paitl  on  each  articlo,  calculated  on  the  avenge 
of  the  three  years  ending  September  30,  1804. 


Articles. 


Value. 
l!iport«:d 


Imported,  ance  of 
[drawback. 


MiTchunrJize  pajinj^  ad  va- 
lorem duties, 
Coffee,    .... 
Susar, 

Ruin,      .... 
Wines, 

1  e8r,         •  .  .  • 

llJrandy, 
|Mn]ap»ef, 
lit  ojp,  . 

CottoD,  .... 
Salt,     .... 
Geneva, 
Pepper, 

NaiU  and  Spikes, 
Indigo, 

CocoB,    .... 
Lead  &  manufactVs  of  lead 
Steel, 

Boots  and  Shoes, 
(Jhee^e, 

15etr  Ale  and  Porter, 
Pimento, 

Conl^       .... 
All  other  articles. 


Dollar*,  j 

39,4H0,5P0; 

«,37'>,7V>: 

7,791,261 

3.U{n,0«9 

2,962,059 

2,360,507 

2,077,601 

l,930,59;i 

919,-143 

i;04,125 

771,990 

675,430 

633,041 

479,041 

436,941 

310.773 

2:^7.002 

147,957! 

101.300, 

77,150 

76,0v:0' 

71, 9-271 

36,4071 

6CO,000 


On  which 


with  allow-Jdulies  H>'n> 
actnully 


coUecled. 


DoUart, 

4,411, 330p 

6,837,690 

3,021,965 

125,568 

810,3.18 

963.028 

313,918 

8,112 

748,831 

6,283 

9 1.08  J 

512,383 

3*i.982 

279,271 

132,280 

12,750 

4.145 

11,331 

40,767 

2,1  IS 

35,2271 

185! 

166,49:^ 


iJollar*. 

15,078,258 

1,535,022 

3,972,289 

3.755,521 

2,151,801 

1,397,479 

1,763,683 

l,922,4b0 

919,443 

55,294 

765,713 

584,347 

120,658 

444,059 

157,670 

178,484 

214,252 

14.?,ftl2 

89,969 

36,3«3 

73,902 

36,700 

36,^22 

513,507 


1 

Net  Dot  V.I 

•  I 

I 


Total,        /7.>,316,937 19.370,09955,946,8:38 


4,617,542 

393,232 

l,3;i7,605 

1,r:00,214 

726.06S 

475,249 

547,975 

320,460 

102,160 

9,780 

561,953 

279,?0O 

75,595 

70,401 

27,908 

S4,1C6 

23,842 

9,595 

13.610 

I0,j.<^6 

13,44JI 

12.49rt 

20,IC7 

77,3S6 


ll.oSUllX^ 


Remarks.  The  poods  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  (that  i?,  a  cir- 
tain  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  article)  constitute  conmnonlv 
more  than  one  half  of  our  imports  They  conj&iist  principally  ci' 
m:uiufacliircd  snoods,  particularly  woollens  andcottoni*.  The  cof- 
fee, sugar,  run),  and  other  articles  ahove  enumerated,  pay  specitk 
duties:  that  i«,  a  certain  sum  on  every  pound  or  gallon  of  theic 
weight  or  measure. 

Of  the  irofiils  paying  duties  ad  valorem^  more  than  three  quir- 
ters  came  from  the  British  dominion?,  and  the  rest  chiefly  from 
China,  Germany,  Kus^a,  and  France.  From  the  table  it  appears,  < 
that  nearly  all  these  goods*  were  consumed  within  the  Uniteil  ! 
States,  ouly  one  tenth  part  being  re-eiported.     The  coffee  cant^    j 


OF  Thfrtmmarifrris.  Uf 

rnlrrely  Trom  Ihp  colonies  of  Ihe  European  power*  in  America 
unrl  ihe  EmxI  Inilin  1  partlciiUfti  froin  the  French  Wesi  India 
jjos^easioiw.  Very  lilllu  of  Ihc  Coffee  wns  consumeJ  in  llie  L'nilril 
Slnle",  mnre  Ihnn  Ihrcp  qiinrlen  liaving  brco  re-cxporled,  hr  :<(>- 
pettt  fnim  the  lliini  col'iRin.  Tiie  lugar  came  aUo  (rora  ihe 
(■"ast  HnJ  Wi-^t  lnfIl>-8,  ntfi  iitioul  one  lialf  nf  it  via*  re-en pi>rlei^, 
Ti'o  ru^  mi  iiuijurlcd  ]iriiicipMllj'  from  ibe  I!rili»h  uiiil  Paui'Ii 
W.'^l  i[i,]<f<(,  Hnl  W114  Hliiio<it  irhuU/  con»iimeJ  in  lti<>  Itoileil 
Sin'e>.  The  jcni-t  came  f  hiefly  from  Frunce,  Spain,  Portngil, 
Jl:ileira  ami  Lhe  Csiiiirj' i>>lati<4« ;  the  ito*  nlnmst  cnlirelj  from 
Clijrij  ;  Hip  brandti  frorn  I'nncf,  S|)ain  iinil  lialj'  ;  Uie  tnaliaiet, 
from  ihe  Wrdl  Imr.c:! ;  »ui\  Hie  hfmji  fioni  Ku'oio.  Ihe  eottoh 
came  frinclp^illv  I'roiu  ibu  S|<jih«U  ADtericnn  coloniei  and  wi»  at- 
mcMl  whollj'  re-eiparl«<].  The  jitpptr  wta  I'l-nm  the  Dnleh  r.H«t 
Inifia  poM^wi^iiv-,  Hod  wm  h'w  prii>ci|<«lly  rr-i-nponed.  Thf  "oiA 
and  ipikca.  Irtii*  untl  :itomifiiel'irtt »/  kad,  hooli  niid  «Aom,  te«r,  o^ 
and  pnrtert  nnJ  ihi^  fixil  eiime  cliiclljr  from  Ureiil  Rrilnin.  TtM 
itcil  and  Ihf  thrtte  i-anie  almotl  whoUj'  Oom  tiroiit  Rriiaid  iin^ 
tbe  N-ihnrlands.  Tlie  iirJl  came  principnlly  from  Great  UilUbi 
and  her  We>l  India  colonies,  hut  Vor(u§:al,  Spain,  tnd  the  Capf 
Ven)  iilanrls  fiirniohed  mIko  considerable  r|uanti)ieB. 

Qiifttiom.     1,  VVIinl  are  the  principal  nrtklea  tnetuded  in  the 
inPrchnmlize    JiTiying   ail  valorem   doliec    lo  the    I'niled    Slateat 

2.  -Vbai  Hre  the  *pven  princi)>at  articles  imi'orled  mio  the  United 
Stales,  exclusive  of  Ihe  merchandize  paj-ing  Huiies  ad  valorem  ? 

3.  Which  importeit  article,  esclosive  of  thp  tnerchandixe  |>aymg 
duties  ad  <Hlorem,  yields  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  in  the 
United  Siaies?  4.  Which  neit?  5.  Wliicb  neil?  6.  From 
whil  parts  of  ibe  world  ma*  Ibe  coff>'e,  cimsiimed  in  Ihe  L'nite4 
Stsles  between  1301  and  1B04,  iniporled  ?  7.  Trom  whaljiarla, 
the  fUfar  T  tha  rum  T  &c. 
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Babtnee  of  Trade. 


Tablb  VII.  SbowiDg  the  amouDt  of  tbe  export  and  iiiiporl 
trade  of  the  United  Slates  irith  each  forei^  natian,  calculated  oo 
tbe  iTerag^e  of  the  three  jreara  1802,  1B03  and  1804. 

{From  Stybtrf*  StatUticml  ^fmaJi.) 


G.BriUin&depMidaii 


DenmBrk,  do. 

German)',  do. 

Holland  b  depCDdeoc 
Frmie,  do. 

Pordinal,  do. 

[taly  and  Tri«le, 
CUiria  ic  other  mint 

iU  oltier  couDUiei, 

Total, 


24,57; 

552,220 

410,90(1 
X,330,334 
-4,661,410 

e,3i!,&6e  i3,e 

11,632,61:    :' 
7.496,501    1 
3,331,035 
2,014,156 

431,507 
3,3B5,3B9      ■!. 


3,I05,3-I6|  2.9(1 
127,8341  O.ie 
5S7,&I3|    0.7d 

9.392,rH 

1.779,11 


'12,0S9fi*t 

•i,oao,7;i 

434.3Hf 

•I76,SIJ 

•72,4i» 

2.8I.-3,X1I 

3,046.9611 

•5«i877; 

l,3»9.5«^ 

l,26»,677 

l,344,jeO 

'4,4-J4,C44 

0.94]    3,671,97l' 


Remark*.  From  the  tut  column  it  appears  that  (h«  balance 
of  trade  on  tbe  n bole,  during  the  period  referred  to  in  tbe  t» 
ble,  was  against  the  United  States ;  particularly  with  Gresl 
Britain,  China,  and  Russia.  With  these  countrie*  the  balance 
is  alwRjs  agrainst  us.  From  Great  Britain  we  receifc  vast 
quantities  of  iroollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  manuftctnres  of  iron, 
steel,  brass,  copper,  glass,  earthen  ware,  silk,  Hdcd,  tic.  and  al- 
though, in  relorn,  we  sendn  iMrge  amoanl  of  cotton,  tobacco,  lorn- 
ber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  other  produce,  jet  still  tbe  balance 
is  iilwajs  greatly  in  faTor  of  Great  Britain.  From  China  we  re- 
ceife  tea  and  silks,  and  she  takes  sci reel j  aoy  thing  in  retnn  lint 
specie-  From  Russia  we  receire  iron  and  hemp,  and  articles  man- 
factured  of  those  malerials,  while  she  has  occaaioa  for  verj  little 
of  our  surplus  produce.  The  trade  with  Gennanj,  Holland,  Spain 
nnd  Italy  wns  very  favorable  tothe  United  States dnrlng  the  period 
rcfcrre  j  to  in  the  table,  because  the  carrying  trade  onhcae  cooo- 
tries  was  at  that  time  in  our  bands. 


OF  Tiasmiaei^nftTEs.  •» 

Qwnionj.  I.  How  lai^e  a  proporlioti  of  tlic  expoili  of  ibc 
Uniled  Sta)e«  from  IG02  to  1304  R«Dt  lo  the  BrilLsh  dominionii  ? 
fi.  How  large  ■  proporiioQ  of  Ibe  imports  cnmc  froDi  (be  Uritisli 
ilnniitiioin  7  3.  In  wboae  (iivor  is  ilie  lislance  of'  Criule  Itettfecn 
tireat  Britain  aod  ihfi  Uoiled  Slates  }  4.  1»  Ibe  bataoce  of  Inwle 
iviUi  CbiflH  Ibr  or  affainst  the  Uiiiled  SULesT  5.  Is  llic  baLwce 
of  trade  wirb  all  fbreif  a  oalioas,  lakeo  colleciirelj',  for  or  agajimt 
the  United  States  T  <!.  Why  is  tfac  babnce  agaiiiii  us  in  the  cow 
•rCliinH?  T   WIjj'  i«il  against  lis  in  Ibe  case  of  liuseia' 
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Tapj.f.  Vlll.  A  statement  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Ion- 
naj:e  entenul  into  the  United  SUIes  from  1789  to  the  3l9l  of  De- 
cemher  1830,  showing  the  whole  tonnage  employed  in  the  fortign 

trade. 


■ 

luial  U>iJii«g« 

Fmpuriion  of    | 

eoiplojed  iu 

th«  Cnrv'ifcn 

American 

Foreign 

tli«  foreign 

tonnage  to 

Years. 

Te««elf. 

veMclf. 

trade. 

the  w.  'le. 

Ton*. 

Ton*. 

Ton*. 

17159 

l(r7,:W9 

106,654 

X14XM 

41.1  to  100 

1790 

354,767 

261,068 

606, 137 

41.  Uo  do. 

1701 

3»>3,065 

2U),740 

60-1,592 

39.H  lo  do. 

17W 

4M,»i79 

3^14,278 

658,957 

37.0  to  do. 

1793 

447,754 

164.676 

613,540 

26,8  to  do. 

1794 

52:>,649 

84,521 

611,717 

13.8  lo  Ha. 

no-i 

bi^K^l 

62,5-19 

648,543 

9.7  to  do. 

1796 

67:>,046 

49,960 

728,120 

6.9  to  do. 

1797 

608,078 

76,693 

68(i«707 

11.5  to  do. 

1703 

622,045 

R8,5#>8 

611,617 

11.5  to  do. 

1799 

62(;,496 

109,509 

738,110 

14.9  to  do. 

1800 

682,871 

122,403 

808,507 

16.1  to  do. 

um 

849,302 

157,270 

1,008,979 

16.6  to  do. 

\im, 

798s805 

146,519 

942,138 

16.4  to  do. 

1803 

787,424 

163,714 

961,489 

17.2  to  do. 

1804 

821,962 

122,141 

944,166 

12.9  to  do. 

1805 

932,298 

87,842 

1,010,141 

8.6  to  do. 

11(06 

1,044,005 

90,984 

1,136,504 

8.0  to  do. 

1B07 

1,089,876 

86,780 

1,176,198 

7.3  to  do. 

1808 

626,130 

47,674 

693,137 

8.0  to  do. 

1U09 

603,931 

99,205 

686,019 

11.8  to  do. 

lUlO 

90^,134 

80,316 

987,030 

8.1  to  do. 

1811 

948,247 

33,202 

981,976 

3.4  to  do. 

1812 

667,999 

47,098 

716,374 

6.6  to  do. 

1813 

237,348 

1 13,827 

352,904 

32.9  to  do. 

1814 

69,626 

48,301 

108,094 

44.7  to  do. 

1816 

70(»,463 

217,376 

929,111 

22  3  to  do. 

1816 

877,031 

259,017 

1,160,056 

22.5  to  do. 

1R17 

780,136 

212,421) 

992,566 

21.4  to  do. 

1818 

756,101 

161,413 

916,614 

17.6  to  do. 

1819 

783,679 

85,554 

869,133 

9.8  to  do. 

18«0 

801,253 

79.204 

880,467 

8.10todo. 

RtmarkM.  While  we  were  subject  to  Great  Britain,  nearlj  one 
half  of  the  shipping  employed  in  our  toreiflrn  trade  wai  owned  by 
Britiiih  merchants  ;  and  even  fur  several  years  after  the  adoption 
of  our  present  constitution,  more  than  one  third  part  of  it  be- 
longed to  foreigners.  With  a  view  to  increase  our  own  shipping. 
Congress  in  17^0,  pawed  an  act  imposing  a  duty  of  50  ceiit^  per 
ton  on  all  forei^rn  vessels  entering  the  ports  oi  the  United  Stales, 
while  American  vessels  paid  only  sii  cents  per  tun.  An  acl  was 
also  passed  increasing  the  duties  on  all  goods  imported  io  ferrign 
iresseh,  10  per  cent,  beyond  whiit  was  paid  on  the  same  articles 
when  imported  in  .American  ships.  These  duties  are  usually 
c:illed  **  the.  discriminating  </u(iff,*'  and  their  effect  on  American 
<liippiiig  was  exceedingly  bcneQcial.     To  counteract  the  effect  of 
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Iheie  laws,  the  British  parliament,  in  1797,  imposed  duties  oo 
American  goodb  imported  inla'Oreat  Britate  in' Ameriean  tesMiK 
bejrood  what  was  paid  oa  tbia  aaala  artklet  itoperted  ii^  Brhisk 
sbipa.  The  AoNnscaaa  weM  alsd  ande  snbjeet  to-  a  4t^tf  Mi 'ei^ 
ports  from  Great  Britain,  doohle  that  which  was  paid  by  European 
nations. — In  1815  a  convention*  was  concluded  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain,  bj  which  the  discrimiiiating  duties  of 
both  nations  were  abolished  so  far  as  they  related  to  vessels  en- 
jed  in  the  direct  trpde  betweiia  Jlie  UiiHed  States  and  the 
British  dominiona  in  Earope.  The  trade,  however,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and 
00  the  continent  of  W^^h  America,  was  not  affected  by  the  con- 
▼ention.  This  tradiw|pia  carried  on  principally  by  British  ves« ' 
aels  ;  the  vessels, of^'f$e  United  Statea  being  in  e  great  meaaore 
eiclndedfrom  it,)iy.{be  riforoos^eaforcementof  tnejcolonialsya- 
tern  of  Great  Britain.  To  cowteract  the  ii^nrioas  o|nratiotts  of 
this  system  oo  our  abippittg^  a  law  wai  piiaed  in  1818  clasiof  the 
porta  of  the  Upited  S£stes  agMM  nil  British  vessels  coming  from 
any  boH  in  the  cIgUfmA  wllch  is  doaad  againsf  the  veaaela  of  the 

tjn^sutes.  V    :.    ; 

.  Tm  a^Ktlof  Ui«.  varipiiB  regnlatioiia  above  recited,  and  of 
aoaa#olhtr«aii8ae«aanbe  traced  in  the  lahla.  The  discrlaslaal*  1 
iog4«tlo»ilD|iiDafd  ia'f79Qt  in  dit  coarse  of  a  few  year*,  alaMSt ; 
eicfoded  fore^  vessels  from  onr  ports.  Within  sii  years  after 
thos3  duties  were  levied,  the  American  tonnage  employed  In  ouf 
foreign  trade  nearly  doubled,  while  that  of  foreigners,  which 
originally  was  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was  reduced 
to  less  than  one  sixteenth  part.  Notwithstanding  the  acts  of  the 
British  parliament  in  1797,  the  American  tonnage  increased  with 
unprecedented  rapidity  dpring  the  continuance  of  the  wars  in 
Europe.  Our  vessels,  not  being  liable  to  pay  a  war  infuraoce, 
could  carry  goods  cheaper  than  those  of  the  belligerent  na- 
tions, and  were  sought  after  for  the  transportation  of  every 
species  of  merchandise.  In  1808  and  the  three  subsequent  years, 
the  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  was  mncb  diminished 
by  the  embargo  and  noii-iotercourae  acts  of  our  own  government ; 
and  in  1812,  M  3  and  '14,  the  war  with  Great  Britain  reduced  it 
atill  farther,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  lielonged  to  our  own 
citizens.  After  ihe  establishment  of  general  peace  in  Europe, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  in  1815, 
the  amount  of  foreign  shipping  greatly  increased,  till  the  passage 
of  the  law  in  1818  which  cut  off  that  portion  of  it  employed  in 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  poasesaions 
in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  continent  of  JNorth  America. 

QuettioM.  1.  liow  large  a  proportion  of  the  tonnage  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Statea  in  1790,  belonged  to 
foreigners?  2.  How  large  apropertion^ln  1796?  3.  How  laige 
a  proportion,  in  1814  f  4.  What  occasioned  the  g^at  iixtrease  of 
American  shipping  employed  in  foreign  trade  between  1790  and 
1796  ?  5.  What  occasioned  the  diminntioo  in  1808  and  tha 
subsequent  years? 
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Table.  IX.  Showing'  (he  tonnnKe  of  the  UnJteil  States  for 
eschyear,  from  1789  to  1820,  distiogiiiiihing  the  amennt  employ- 
ed  in  the  Ibreign  trade,  coailing  trade  and  fiiherie*. 


Re^itrred 
Toniuge 

I^rollidan^ 
iceuMdtoa 

Enrolled 

uid 

tb«  Foreipi 

mge  in  Ibo 
coittine 

intbe 

Ih.  Cod' 

Total  Toa- 

T.W.. 

Trtde.^ 

trtde 

Fi.h.rj. 

fi.h«j. 

n»r- 

1T89 

133,893 

68,607 

^  9.oeat 

201.563 

1790 

346,Z!i4 

103,775 

»-«B,348t 

478,377 

1791 

3SU.110 

106,494 

32.642T 

502,146 

1782 

411,438 

120,9» 

32,063t 

564,437 

1793 

,  367,734 

123,070 

40,I6«t 

491,780 

1794 

438.862 

1H«" 

4,130 

28,670 

628,816 

1795 

629,470 

184,396 

3,182 

30,933 

747,»«S 

1796 

676,733 

217,839 

1,363 

34,962 

831,900 

1797 

597,7T» 

rn,402 

1,103 

40,628 

876.019 

1798 

603,378 

251,443 

763 

42,745 

898,Xn 

1799 

669,197 

346,640 

592 

88,978 

94B,40» 

1800 

669,981 

372,491 

651 

^•JS 

972.499 

1801 

718,549 

174,561 

736 

39,3«) 

''•^i? 

1803 

560.380 

289,823 

680 

41,610 

899,101 

1803 

697,157 

399,080 

1,143 

51,812 

949.U7 

1804 

672,530 

317,536 

323 

S2/I13 

I-^IS-JS 

1805 

749,341 

332,662 

898 

57,486 

1,140,388 

1806 

808,984 

340.539 

728 

69,182 

1408,736 

itm 

848,306 

349,027 

907 

89.305 

1,268,348 

1808 

769,063 

430,819 

734 

51,997 

1,242,596 

1809 

910,059 

405,161 

573 

34,485 

1,350,MI 

1810 

984,269 

405.346 

339 

34,827 

1,494,783 

1811 

768,852 

420,361 

54 

43.232 

1,938,602 

181S 

780,634 

477,970 

941 

30,458 

'•"S'SI 

1813 

674.853 

471,107 

788 

20,8T7 

1,186,628 

1814 

B74,6M 

466.156 

661 

17,856 

1,159,908- 

1815 

864,294 

475,684 

1,339 

38,937 

1,368.191 

1818 

800.7S9 

633,184 

i,ieu 

48,125 

1,312,218 

IB  17 

S0Q,7S4 

65,167't 

l,3«9,eil 

iBin 

60B,"«e 

549.374 

69,722t 

1,185.184 

IHI!) 

812,930 

5Ti.uau 

76,7flat 

1.260.761 

fThetcni 


n  incladc  the  eDroIii-d  tonnage  emplo jcd  in  the  whale  (iiLcry 


Ktmarh.  The  tonnage  of  the  United  Statea  increased  triih 
utoniiihing  rapidily  from  1790  to  1810,  when  it  arrived  al  its 
maximum,  and  amoanted  to  t,-19-l,7S3  ton*;  an  amount  far  greal> 
or  than  that  of  any  other  nnlion  in  hr  irorld  eicf  pt  Great  Rrit- 
ain;  and  greater  fhan  that  of  Great  Britain  and  reland  united,  in 
I78C  The  nonage  of  ttl  the  nnlioM  of  Europe  in  1616,  wcord- 
ing  to  Sir  Witliam  Petty,  vtbr  onl,v  S,OUU,OUU  ton*,  or  about  one 
third  more-  thnn  Ihal  of  the  United  Statea  30  yean  after  the  foi* 
nation  of  our  prcieni  goTernmenl.  The  mo»t  rapid  increase  wai 
in  the  tonnage  employed   in  the  foreign  [nde.     The  reasont  f.>[ 
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this  have  been  gi»eii  in  Ihe  Bcmarlis  on  Table  VIII.  The  lon- 
ntge  employed  in  the  coHsling  irade  hns  heen  subjpct  la  tione  ol 
the  llucluiHtionH  of  that  emfiluyed  in  (be  foreif;r.  iraile,  bm  baa 
regularly  as  well  as  npirily  ndvancecl  Trom  1U3,'17ri  Ions  ut  179V, 
lr>  571,058  tons  in  18HI,  having  increased  more  IhuD  five  Told  in 
less  Ihan  30  years. 

The  tonnngc  employed  in  Ihe  fisheries  has  nol  pro^rretied  with 
the  same  rapidity.  Before  Ihe  revolotionary  if»r  the  Mate  of 
Mamachtuctis  alone  employed  £4,000  lon^  ol*  nblppiDg  aDil  aboat 
4,000  seamen  in  Ihe  whale  fishery  ;  and  58,000  ton*  or  shipping 
and  4,000  senmen  in  the  end  fii^herv.  These  fisheries  were  des- 
troyed doring  the  revolutionary  war,  and  for  many  years  sfter- 
wanls  did  not  reg:ain  their  original  importance.  To  encourage 
tliea.  Congress,  in  1 79S,  granted  a  bounty  to  the  oirnera  and  aca- 
men  of  the  vessel*  employed  in  (he  banlc  or  cod  liifherica,  and  in 
t SI 4  (his  bounty  ma*  considerably  increased.  Dunnff  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain  our  frhermen  snstuined  henvj  louei,  ^ut 
lince  the  return  of  peace  they  have  resumed  their  occup»(ions, 
and  the  fisbpries  are  now  in  a  more  llourishing  state  than  at  any 
period  since  the  declamlinn  of  our  independence-  In  1818  thcr« 
were  in  the  districts  of  New-Bedford  and  Nnnlacket,  li  vessels 
eng^d  in  the  whale  fiabery,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  was 
lT,t&8  tons  ;  and  (his  number  has  tince  very  considersbly  In- 
creased. The  tonnage  employed  in  the  fisheries  is  almost  ex- 
clusively owned  in  Massac huBetrs.  No  slate  south  of  New-York 
ever  owned  a  single  vessel  employed  in  Ihe  whale  fiabrry. 

Qufstioni-  1.  In  what  yexr  wa'  the  tonniigc  of  the  United 
Slates  (be  greatest  ?  2.  What  was  its  amount  in  1810,?  3.  How 
does  this  compare  with  the  amotint  belonging  to  other  nations? 

4.  Which  species  of  our  tonnage  has  increased  most  regularly  ? 

5.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  in  1790  ?  6.  What  wits  its  amount  in  lSi9  ?  1.  Which  of 
Ihe  United  Slates  is  most  interested  in  the  d'heriesT  8.  What 
amount  of  tonnage  was  employed  by  MiMacbusclisin  the  linfacrio 
before  Ihe  revolutionary  war?  9.  What  amount  of  tonnage  wa» 
employed  in  the  fisheries  by  hM  the  United  States  in  IQI9  T 
10.  How  did  the  amount  ID  lUlf)  cumpuT*  wKh  previous  ) ear*  t 
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REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITUKE. 
Table  I.     Showing  the  receipts  at  the  Treanurj'  of  the  L'nited 
Slates,  for  each  year,  from  the  commeDcement  of  the  fireMUl 
^vcramenl  to  1BI5. 


1 

— 'l^ 

;! 

4 

Tnteroal* 

Treaturj 

amouatot    | 

Ypnr.. 

Cii!lom». 

Revenue. 

not(>>. 

rcceiplf. 

receipt!.       [ 

"U^rTT 

DollaTT 

Uollor.. 

Dollar,. 

JialUr,.     i 

1791 

4,399,17* 

Jll 

361,391 

10,107 

4,-71.04!  i 

17M 

3,433.»K0 

209,0(i0 

5,101,498 

17,8i8 

B,77i,45a  ! 

I7S3 

4,955,300 

349,3116 

1,797,li7i 

4S.8J0 

6.450,195  i 

1794 

4,(J01,06S 

a04,l^»! 

4,007,950 

3-J6,7«l 

9,439.055 

nss 

S,W!8,4til 

afiO,755 

3,396,424 

170,117 

9,515,758  1 

i7oe 

6,507,787 

&54,J lb 

320,000 

1.2»7,»26 

3.740.3-29  ; 

7.548,643 

725,348 

70.000 

413,783 

8.7.W.7S0   1 

i79a 

7,106,061 

CD6.H43 

200,000 

176,365 

a.  170, 170 

1799 

6,610,449 

Kn,G1C 

5.000,000 

08,515 

ia,546,813 

IQOO 

9,0I10,9K 

1,6.T7,314 

l,iGi,229 

!30,5W 

W,413,978 

IKUl 

10,750,778 

1,R33,553 

361,123 

19,945.455 

1(102 

ia,43ll,33^ 

1,056,306 

l,r>01.«5t 

M.»95,7ia 

icai 

10,479,417 

J7J,401 

111,278 

n,064JWl 

urn 

11,098,565 

G.'0,647 

107,004 

11,8*6,307 

IBOS 

13,936,487 

fiOil,'J45 

15,960 

ia,560,693  1 

1800 

14,067.698 

C8-1,6'J8 

7,C04 

13.559.931 

1!!07 

IS,815,S3I 

5a3,-!0r, 

&),113 

I6,39S,01P 

IROB 

16,363,550 

680,  IB!! 

11,070 

17.060,661 

1K09 

7,506,030 

:lG0,ti90 

117,lb0 

7.773.473 

lino 

8,5113,309 

H9G,8flN 

2,750,000 

179,609 

IS.134.314  i 

liiii 

i3,.ii3,aaj 

l,0fiii,i7:j 

200,038 

14,4M.6M  1 

IBIS 

K,9W,7T7 

«09,t;r 

13,837,900 

97,737 

22,639,03!  1 

1B13 

]3,'W4,023 

K!17.3f.l 

2tl,184,l:!.> 

253,006 

40,.i24,84< 

isn 

5,09i!,77-2 

5,O73;079 

'J;T..1B7,3:!fi 

429,660 

*4,878,43! 

1>:15 

7,Bir*,94-i 

ii.ijen.Mi 

35,je4,3-a) 

6,973 

51.»S3,»li 

*Tht  nniaberf  in  tlii*  roluniD  include 
tilifd,  cairiager, fnles  ut  nuclibn,  licences  Rrontea  to  rctaiicni,  su^fti 
■[iimpi,  &c.  wliich  are  commoTitji'  termed  inleroa]  dutiei,  tint  alio  tb   m- 
ceedn  i,(  the  direct   ax,  potlap  or  lulters,  lalei  of  public  laodf,  and  Sttitt 
leltrrs  paleiil,  bmt,  pcnuliivt  and  foircilure:. 

Table  U.     Showing  the  agrpregalc  receipt,  of  the    TreMon 
from  the  4lli  ol  Alai-ch,  1769,  to  the  :Jls(  of  March,  1815. 


Rfcpipii- 

'loul 

Aauuul      ,     froponwx   1 
■  ver»|c*.     lorthewhnlc; 

Fro,i,,N..cu«n«,., 

-  intttnil  retinue, 

-  direct  liiiet, 

-  poiiti^e  of  letter*. 

-  *Hle>  of  iniblic  taiirt^ 

-  luiFccUdacuiu  sources, 

rrom  iMM, 

I'ntal  Rrcipl", 

■j'iJ,iJ0,;i7J 
U,016,34J 
4,476.U'J6 
747,:J11U 
0.650,309 
1,590,001 

U,5;<8,1160 

:J-16,71!2 
17J,H;5 

-:i!.745 
.UJ,014 

01,154 

AMI)    1 

rl;i 

.64    [ 

!Ml.L19,30i  \     9,.i00,74-2 
107,l*tl.l!14  1      4,1.'0,690 

10U.UO    1 

3,i4.1.V.y!i7  1     t;U!?1.41l 
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Rfmarki  nn  Tablrt  I.  onrf  II.  From  the  lint  column  in  Tnbic  T. 
i(  iippvHn  rhal  the  recripit  were  (rroretl  in  ihe  jreiin  ISllf,  '13, 
'1 1  uml  'li.  TItii  wa4  n  period  ol'  wur  triih  Greni  UrilHin,  when 
lar<;<-  •iini*  wrre  demiiiiileil  fur  the  iiippon  of  uur  mililiirjr  hdJ 
D!i\itl  c*lHhli«hm(>nI*.  The  reul  revenue,  however,  during  Ihis 
pfpjpj.  WH*  »i>r_v  -iniull.  Ihe  priocipsi  :>ource  of  the  receipis  being 
loan!)  nni)  Ircnoiirv  nolr*. 

From  Table  IJ  it  it[ip<>nri  (hnl  more  thnn  nine  Ifnlhs  or  the 
rrni  revenue  of  rlio  t'niti>i<  Males  fiuc>-  lite  erUMi^hmf-nt  of  our 
{jrr>eul  gnti-rniiienl.  ha<  been  dented  from  the  cuMomi ;  Ihnl  'u, 
I'rom  the  diitt<>«  pnid  on  Innnosv  :inil  in  Ibreifcn  gool(^  Imported 
into  (he  Inilnd  ^tale*.  The  jnternnl  dulie«  ii[)ddrreri  insei^icld 
rer*  little,  t'emff  onlj'  re'crtcd  to  in  catct  ul*  tatvTfePfy.  Puf- 
inKthe  a'dmini-'tnilinn  of  Mr.  Adiim«,  from  I'^T  lo  ISUI,  Ifaey 
were  cuiuiiltridd i-  |ir(iiliiriivo,  hiil  woo  iifier  Mr.  Ji-iri-icun  came 
inin  I'lTiire  ihev  nvre  uSoliiihed,  mid  ihe  de)i*ndencc  wb'  iilmoft 
ei>:lwivelv  on  ihe  cn-lonK,  until  the  hile  n-'T-  de(lrD)ed  our  coin- 
merre,  ami  rcdnreil  tlio  income  frem  ihHt  «inirre  lo  lew  thitn  hull' 
iln  ii*nat  nmnntit.  Dlrert  Inxc*  and  iiilcriiHl  ilulie«  were  llicn  rc- 
viicil,  and  in  WATi  more  Ihin  hidf  ul'  our  Ttiai  revenue  wm  de- 
nted  from  the^e  ii':»rce*.  Tlic  po'-tige  nl'  Idler*  wa*  never 
tBleiwIed  M«  n  source  of  tevennc.  The  income  from  ihe  vale  of 
puhllc  Innd^  i*  vcrr  ra(iidl)  iiicrea*ing.  The  niiniNcr  of  ncri>? 
leld  dnriii!;  (hr  ;t^nr  lUlT  wm  more  than  2,onu,(XX),  nnd  tlu- 
amount  of  itif  purcli^fo  money  washetween  4  uctl  )S5,IH>U,U0U. 

.\fler  iUl.j,  llin  reveotii-  fur  several  ve:iii>  i\a»  much  grtati-r 
llian  at  any  former  period,  nwini;  lo  Ihe  immetioe  tjitanlitici  (<< 
foreign  g«n.N  which  were  inporlvj  into  (he  cmiittrv-  1)  conlin- 
ubIIv  dirmi.ed,  hnwiTer,  tilt  lite  year  ICai,  Hhen'il  re.nlnd  il> 
lowest  iiitini  of  depreirion,  and  b;w  unce  been  gradujily  rii<in^. 
It  mil)  now  be  emimatrd,  in  ordinary  ^eiir«,  at  iibuiil  ■(-'^■.■'''-MXU. 
Sono  after  the  terminaliou  of  the  war,  the  direct  liixut  and  nit)>! 
of  Ihe  inlCToal  iluliM  were  .-itram  aboliiihcd. 

t^aniion:  ).  In  which  three  ytan  were  tbe  receiptii  into  the 
Treuury  of  (he  United  SutC!*  the  greate->(  ?  2.  Wlt.it  were  da- 
prineipal  loarceM  of  the  revenue  during  these  three  yean?  3.  lu 
irhirh  four  yean  were  the  rcccipu  fiom  internal  revenue  the 
j[r>-ale*l?  -1.  What  ii  (be  principal  aource  of  tbe  retenaeof  the 
I  niied  .Slate*?  ft.  How  large  a  porticn  of  the  revenue  bai  u*n- 
■illv  been  derived  from  the  cuilomi ' 


fj4J 
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Tablc  I  If.  Showing  the  expeaditure  of  the  United  State 
during  each  year,  from  the  conicnencemeut  of  the  preseotgoi 
eniment  to  1815. 


.Yr.\n«. 


»      1-5 


MO:i 

1705 

I7r»<^ 

1707 

i79r) 

i:;oi 
1J;(»2 

UJOo 

ir;o.3 

IKIO 

liill 
i;;u 
i:]i.j 

ITiM 
IfM.i 


Miiitary 
fstahli;ih- 

IIK  lit. 


1,100,71)2 
l.loO,2-I'J 
i.\i:.in.097 

v»,i.'j).nio 

I  l,J«il),v»f!J 

I  1.0.J!»,4U2 
'  2,00ft,r»i»'J 

'*».r»»J0,;;7t; 

l.fi72.94l 

i,e5ii,nJi 

li«  2,055 
0  J»,a23 

:},04i;i:U 

a,17«),772 

KVL>2,7r)0 
n.717.0!J 

•2'>.:r)7,f>y»> 
iir,,2o:{,7J»4 


hidinri 
itepart- 

•27,000 
l.n.t)4« 
27,202 
11,012 
.2:i,47.> 

iii.i:o 
9.<hK»  i 

5J,'K)0 

53.000 

14KO00 
75.000 

1IM,«25 
72/#75 

21 2.50  J 
It2,0-25 
(;I,!J75 
72..'l-15 

I  72..'riJ; 

!  10,'20| 

in,75i) 


Naval 

depftrt- 

mciit. 


570 

5J 


61,40f: 
41O.->0'2 
^274.7:i» 

1,:3H1,U47 
•> ."'. '  t\''\ 

.i.4i.'..7i.; 

2,111,12; 

yi.v>':i 

l,'2|.-,,'2.)0 
l,l:i<),nj-2 
1,51^7.500 
1,»54fMJ;M 
1,722,0»J4 
l..'!84.0J7 
•2,4-27,75Ji 
l,fi5J,241 
l,Vfi5.'niG 
.>,?»ii'i.3'J5 
0,44ri,!l0O 
7,:Jn,^2:i'J 
«.(>'M),OiMl 


♦Kurtigii 
inter- 
course 


tCivil  ILM.       Total. 


14,7J.i 

7a,76(5 

fi9,500 

14»^403 

(M2,«;«5 

i};i,r.50 

457,4i'iJ 

'271.:>74 

.*J'r,.2f,7 

l".>,«7ti 

5.iO,I«25 

l,110.j;rjl 

i,k:(i.0:)2 

2jf);!.l2'i' 

1,7'>0.421 
577.!{25 

i(i(i,';o6' 

JJl.'KG 
2^I.W4 

jn.70'> 

'200,901 
177,179] 
'290,1:01 1 


l,04J,OvII 

572,905 

460,  J IH 

G  10.195 

b'22,003 

Cnjj.458 

670,^70 

75Ji,J54 

J>i3,460 

l.iK)0,455 

liO  1.6^4 

9**7,44J 

794,692 

1 .0f;4.44G 

l,'*fi2,423 

1.-211,590 

l,no..560 

l,-2(iO,S0a 

i,i4t'..an 

l,H».l,52l 
1.177.4  JO 
l,4'2rt,7aG 
l,f;iHi.-l«4 
.>,lJ0,l>u0 
1,210,1!  13 


J,7I>7,1S' 
C,9f5'2.9t2( 

9,04  K59^ 

lU,t51,24( 

C,367,77t 

8,6-25.87': 

8,5ia.filJ 

.  Il.n02.39t 

I  ll/i5-2,5.^ 

,  l'2,57:;,^'7( 

lli,lV\4lV 

ll,'2oH,9ii: 

\A2,Gir..ll' 

;lJ.59a.:>>" 

I  1/^.0^1.1^ 

•  ll,-29>/2S. 

,  lti,762,70:. 

'  l.).M67.-2?! 

:  l.i,J09.99^ 

'  l.i,59-2,'i(H 

.  '22,'279,!2! 

39,190,5!? 

:Ui,547,?>l5 

25,522,017; 


*  Includirii;  B«irl>arv  powers. 


t  Iiicluiling  EuisccUaiicous  itcof. 


T.*r.LK  IV.     Showinfir  the  ajn^i'Ofifale  expenditures  of  the  Tre* 
amy  from  the  4th  of  Murch,  1709J  to  the  31st  of  March,  1S15. 


'lolal 
amount. 


Annual     I    Turpurlion 
avpra^e.   I  of  Ihe  ^'- '' 


F.xpi'iiditures. 


Fi»r 


I  — 


i  - 


pay  uiul  frubsihtenct^  of  the  army, 

fortilications  of  posts  and  harbors, 

ot'uT  militarj-  cxpensfb, 

Imliaii  ilopartment, 

nrtval  (le))urtnient, 

lV.reifi;n  intercourse, 

Darbnry  powers, 

civil  list, 

uiiscellan'-'ous  civil, 

public  (Jel>t, 


2J8,270,562 
4.374,805 
4,938,611 
I,;iJfJ,040 

47,818,;I0J 

io,t;7r>,oi5 

2,405,J22 
14,940,(590 

9,W9.:»78 
l(>7,524.-ii!8 


h-!<. 


-  .-iccoiint  ol"  revolutionary  goveru't,'        Jl»i,!2(i8 

!■ 


168,f2K4 

1 89,948 

5],4o3 

l.t}J9,irja 

4I0,ti9J 

92,5b2 

574.04^2 

:i}n,1 5:1 

G,443.25J 

12,10-1 


:25.0-l 
1.24 
1. 40 

4.21 

•2.81 

47..S2 

.Ml 


Total  expinail^re, -352,560, 1 9-3 1 3,660,l>0.';; liHl.OO 
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Ptmtirh  on  Tablr*  Ml  atut  IV,  The  vipenditurM  on  Bccount 
ar  the  milibiry  atabUihmmt  inciude  the  •mni  paitl  Tor  the  nnges, 
■iiliiMtence,  clothing  and  e^tiipmenl*  of  (he  army;  (he  bouDliea 
ji.iiJ  [ii  ioldiert ;  tbe  pnyment  (or  ih*  ■itvIcck  of  miliiia  hdiJ  voI- 
uoiteiN  ;  ei)ieni«i  on  account  of  the  mililnry  icxdcmy,  snenaK 
Til 'iif a/.ines  ho'I  ho^pilHla,  iind  for  the  forlitirntron  of  Ihe  posia  nnd 
hirbors  of  the  United  Slalei-.  The  e»pen«s  of  the  Indian  dc- 
pariintat  Include  the  >um4  paid  in  consequence  of  trttatie*  coO' 
eluded  nriih  the  Indians,  nnd  o-n  Account  of  ihe  Inding  hoiiici> 
esiubl«hi'd  ninon^  them.  The  expensea  on  accotjnt  of  ihe  Aiinai 
Hepiiriinrnt  include  all  the  Fums  piiid  for  the  wngc<,  nubshtence, 
iii.  of  llie  olftKer*  and  men  of  the  naty  and  marine  corps  ;  Ihe 
«'iUri>-9  nnd  vvageD  of  the  pen>on4  employed  in  the  navy  yard*  ; 
th?  ou^n*  expended  for  building  and  repairing  vewels  docks  and 
wharves,  a»  well  »«,  tor  limber,  naval  morei,  ordnance,  &c.  Tbe 
expt-oditures  on  nccnnnl  of  Ihe  ini'reourtt  «ri(A  fortign  noriont  in- 
clu><e  Ihe  salaries  and  outfll«  of  mmiiirn  p1enipolenliarie«,  con- 
«ul',  igentM,  bearer*  of  de«pHlclie«,  iic, ;  ihe  moniea  pnid  for  lite 
relief  and  proleclion  of  American  sexmen  ;  the  esp«o>ie8  altend- 
in<^  prise  caasea  ;  a*  well  as  cupeoscs  od  nccoiml  oftreatio  with 
for-ign  powers.  The  eipen«eB  on  accotml  of  intercourse  with 
(be  Barbai-j/  potctri  include  Ihe  puros  paid  for  annoitiei',  the  tala- 
ries  of  concul",  and  all  ?uin»  e»pended  in  giving  effect  to  Ireatjrs 
conclnded  with  thp?fi  potven-  The  eipendilures  of  Ihc  civii  liu 
prtper  include  Ihe  salaries  of  the  PreKident  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  the  M-crelaries  and  principal  officers  of  ihe  ex- 
ecuttve  deparlmenis,  and  all  the  clerks  and  meMcngen  belonging 
to  Ihe  same  ;  (he  compeotmiion  paid  to  members  of  CongreM,  and 
to  the  clerks  and  secretaries  of  the  legisialive  department ;  the 
aalarie*  of  Ihe  jndges  of  Ihe  United  Slalei  courts,  the  manbili  of 
the  different  state',  the  governors  of  terriloriei,  the  officer*  of 
the  mint  establisment,  and  of  the  sorreying  department.  The 
expen<es  uoder  the  head  of  MitalUineou*  Cnil  include  the  pay- 
ments of  pensions,  aonoilies  and  grants;  the  sums  paid  for  the 
public  building"  in  the  city  of  Washington,  for  the  baildinga  and 
m  ichinery  in  the  mint  establishment,  and  for  the  surreys  of  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Stiles;  the  expenses  allending  tbe  light- 
hoL'se  and  marine  hospital  establishments,  kc.  &c. 

Quriliniti.  1.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  espenditare  of 
the  United  Stales  since  the  eslablishmcol  of  the  present  gorem- 
ment  ha*  been  on  account  of  the  public  debt  1  !.  How  large  B 
pro|ior[ii>n  on  account  of  the  military  edtabliahmeot  T  3.  How 
large,  on  account  of  the  naval  department  ?  4.  How  large,  on  ac- 
rount  of  the  civil  li-l  ?  5.  What  items  are  comprehended  ander 
Ihe  expondilurei  for  the  military  establishment  T  6.  What  items, 
iimler  the  etpenditures  for  the  Indian  department  ?  7.  the  n«»al 
dpji.irlmrnl  ?  &c. 
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TtBLE  V.  Showing  ihe  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  the  Itt 
of  January  in  each  year,  fri>m  17ai  10  1817;  nifo  li.^  -suow  faul 
annually  on  account  of  the  debt  during  llie  ^ame  |icnud. 


Suu.„  paid  « 

Q  oCi-uudl  u 

1 

Dpbt  oil  Ihe 

Principal  of 

1.1  or  Janu- 

the  Public    '  Intemt  of 

Chai^pi  on 

Total 

Y.«« 

Ht-bt.         1-iibltc  itebl. 

r.iti'ien  Iohui 

n.-ivfr'nt-. 

Uollati. 

DwUari. 

DulUirt. 

lioUurt. 

ItQLuT,. 

1791 

73,Hi9,'J74 

■i,i.ai,bii 

a,000.B37 

95.'.,[MM 

B,«n,M^ 

179.! 

70,373,787 

4,0li2,037 

3,07li,6Sn 

las.ooo 

7.^:65.665 

i7!l;I 

77,587,99? 

3,017,21:3 

8,714,293 

67.!>.lS 

5.819,505 

1704 

75,B9H,I70 

a,3ll,-2B5 

3,414.-.>54 

bAfiH-i 

5.77&,«r: 

17!)5 

7n,l49,!rj7 

2,895,-.f!0 

3,i:».671 

5-2,480 

6.0W,411 

179fl 

01,84S,tf79 

S,640,79I 

3,183,400 

5,B?4,ii.U 

1797 

80,934.023 

2,49:,378 

3,aS0,043 

BO,000 

5.7PS,43I 

]7!t!| 

7iJ,404,lC5 

9.17,012 

3,053,iai 

3;,9Mi,irM 

1709 

77,399,fl09 

1,410,580 

3,18li,2H7 

4,596.876 

mm 

01,633.335 

l,'.>03,6S5 

3,17-1.704 

4,i)7fi.Je9 

mil     G2,000,107 

'J,B7l!,7fl4 

4,390,998 

4,000 

7.*7P.T« 

180-2     7B,7S4,56B 

5,413,965 

4,ian,03!i 

5,000 

9,.=^.004 

lUOJ     74,731,884 

3,407,331 

3.7MI.I)3 

6.0U0 

7,-M3,444 

1IU.1     83,353,043 

3,905,401 

4.850,582 

7,000 

8,171,787 

1U05     80,534,058 

3,3S0,C90:    4,140,098 

8,000 

7,3«i9,8B9 

IBIIB     74,i4«,9S7 

&,£86,47G'    3,604,407 

29,000 

6,089,884 

IH07     67.731,645 

2,938,141;    3,389,578 

6,307,790 

\ms  ;  li4,74L>,39G 

6,833(,0G2:    3,4'JB.ia2 

10,260.245 

181)!'  ■  i6,TJii,379 

3,588,479      2,Bfifi.074 

6,452,554 

laiO     53,l3(t,53li 

S,IB3,47e       ^845.4^ 

l!,O0C,9W 

1811     ■17.!I5:..070 

5,543,4-0      2,4U5.-33 

8,009.204 

]81i     45,0::ii.l.!3 

1,998,349      2,451,372 

4,*t9,€'.1! 

if[i3    55,i>in,4r.j 

7,508,868      3,599,455 

ii,ioe.iw 

1814      llO,9H6.a[l1 

3,307,301-    4,593,-J39 

7,OO0.S4J 

1813  ^a.ilI4,lW 

H,6J«,ULK.     5,990.090 

i-aC-2!:.<)-k' 

1«I6  ■|33,0ie,J75 

17.048,109.    7,8*2,923 

24,l;7l,(»i 

IBH  :||t{.UW,!K;3 

-■.•0,453,9111  •6,H05.7t!0 

•27,35lt,t,-71  , 

l?9.049.*.'7!ini.l!!9,140 

687,290 

230.9y5.75!  \ 

'  These  numbcn  are  merely  citimatei. 


litmarki.  The  origioal  debl  was  conlracled  in  anpport  of  Hie 
war  nt  io^cpendence,  which  tailed  Trom  1773  to  1711^'  During 
the  lon^  pence  bctiveeo  1783  aui  1812  the  country  vtns  proHpt-r- 
ODs,  .tod  the  debt  was  graUually  reduced  to  about  coo  half  lU 
orginal  iimount.  The  war  oriBI2,  '13  mid 't4  increased  it 
■g'aiD  nearly  Ihrec-rold,  and  in  1816,  when  it  was  nl  ilgoiuiimiim, 
it  amountpd  10^123,016,375  Since  1816  (be  rctennes  arising 
from  the  importatioD  of  immenae  quantilica  of  forer^  goni^ 
bave  enaliled  the  (government  to  reduce  it  very  coasiderahly, 
and  on  the  1st  of  January  )82l  it  was  j;DI,3g4,'l1t>. 

In  1791  the  public  debt  was  in  ihe  proportion  of  S3  dolkrs 
and  25  cents  ;  in  1801,  16  doUan  and  77  ccnia ;  in  1811,  7  dol- 
lars and  94  cenl»  ;  and  in  IG«I,  I  I  dolbra  and  36  cenis  for  eve- 
ry free  inbaMlanl  of  Ihe  United  States.  The  debt  at  prrxent,  if 
therefore,  much  lees  in  proporiion  to  Ihe  population  thnoin  1791. 
The  debt  of  Great  Krilain  divided  among  the  inhnbitant*  of  the 
'  United  Kingdom  givoa  abont  175  dollars  for  every  individual,  or 
,x)a  an  average,  more  than  1,01)0  dollars  forerery  family. 
*  Quulioni.  When  was  the  delit  of  (he  United  SlatcB  at  ill 
minimum!  2.  When  was  it  at  ilR  maiimuni  7  3.  What  occa- 
■iooed  its  increase  from  1812  to  )  816  ?  4.  In  which  three  yean 
were  Ibe  largest  sums  paid  towards  it»  redaction  1  6.  Hrw  much 
iTould  a  division  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  among  Ihe  free 
population,  give  to  each  person  as  his  share  ?  6.  How  much 
would  a  similar  division  of  Ihe  debt  of  Great  Britain  give  to  each 
inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom?  7.  Is  the  present  debt  of 
th«  United  States  as  burdeDiom*  ki  the  debt  In  I7B1  ? 
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Table  VI.    Showing  the  receipts  and  di^banements  of  the 
Treasury  dunng  three  years  of  war,  viz.  1812,  1813  aod  1814. 


Receipts. 


From  revenue, 

-  loans, 

-  treasory  notes, 

Total, 


1812 


1813 
,340,709111, 


1814 


9,801,132'14,340,709|1 1,500,606 
10,002,400f20,089,635|15,080,546 
2,835,50«  6,094,50q  8,297,28i 


Total. 


Propoi 
don. 


22,639.03240,524,1 


£^1 


35,642,447 
45,172,581 
17,227,280 


36.3; 
46.10 
17.57 


,878,432'  98,042,3081«I.OO 


Ezpenditares. 


Civil  &  miscellaneouB, 
Military  establishment 
Naval  establishment, 
Pvblic  debt. 

Total,     . 


1812 


1813 


1,791,3601  1,833,30» 
12,078,77ai9,802,488  20 
3,959,365  6,446,600  7,312,899 
4,449,62211,108,123  8,386,880 


1814 


Total. 


2,337,897(     5,962,5 
1,510,2381  52,391, 
17,718, 
23, 


22,279,121139,190,52038,547,915 


100,Ol7,&5€ilOO.OO 


Questions.  1.  What  was  the  whole  ezpenditare  of  the  Unitad 
States  durine  the  three  years  of  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812, 
'13  and  '14  7  2.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  was  for  the  mili- 
tary estahlishment  ?  3.  What  proportioD,  for  the  oaTal  establiib- 
ment  ?  4.  What  proportion  of  the  receipts  was  from  real  reve- 
Bue  ?    5.    What  proportion,  from  loans  and  treasuiy  notes  t 


OV  THE  DiriT^-lf^TES. 


COLLEGES. 

TtRte  I.  In  the  rollu<viiig  Inhle  (he  first  colaiDD  thowt  the 
voBia  of  ibe  oldeit  colltges  in  lh«  L^niied  Siaies  ;  the  3d,  ilie 
year  when  c-nch  wai  vncorporatrd  ;  (he  3d,  the  tnimirr  p/a/vmni, 
that  is,  the  number  who  have  beeo  edufuled  bI  each  college 
■ioce  iUeatablishmeDl ;  the  4tb  ahowa  how  many  of  the  alumni 
were  miniilert  ;  the  6lh,  the  nomher  of  aWmt  living  ;  llie  Glh, 
the  numlieror  miaiittrt  living ;  and  the  7th.  the  date  ortheCBla- 
lopue  examined,  or  the  period  to  which  Ibe  ttatemeoU  an 
brought  down. 


1 

« 

3 

4 

S 

6 

, 

When 

.^ 

incor- 

Mini- 

D>«of 

pofa- 

Millie 

Ainnai 

CiU- 

Collegw. 

UA. 

Alumni. 

li.iug. 

living. 

iogue. 

HwVBTd, 

!63H 

4,442 

1,191; 

l,701t 

3(JS 

1U18 

Yale, 

1700 

3,300 

M7 

i,87a 

3S7 

1SI7 

Princeton, 

1148 

1,435 

997 

1,083 

147 

IR15 

Columbia, 

1154 

ecu 

67 

mu 

BrawD, 

1764 

6'i9 

149 

715 

ino 

1817 

Dartnioulh. 

1769 

1,190 

263 

9W 

ai8 

luia 

Ditkinson, 

ncj 

37? 

B! 

34:i 

hi 

1813 

Williams, 

1793 

473 

11* 

107 

1817 

Uniop, 

I7S4 

291 

■ja 

•im 

a 

1813 

Buwdoin, 

1194 

86 

'i 

w 

i 

luia 

Middleburj, 

IbOO 

360 

bt> 

S50 

55 

1817 

South  Caroliiw, 

1WP2 

375 

5 

260 

5 

1816 

Tnlftl,                  1 

I;),'i50 

3,090 

7,>i43 

1,406 

1 

Quult'oni.  Which  ii  the  oldeit  colle^  in  Ibe  United  Statei  t 
2.  Which  has  the  greatett  number  of  alomot  I  3.  Whjcb  next  T 
4.  Which  has  the  ^renleit  number  of  alumni  living?  6.  Whicb- 
ha.0  furoiahed  the  greatest  number  of  miniiten  }  6.  Whkfa  hu 
tbe  greatest  number  of  minisiers  living  ? 
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Table  II.  Showing  the  Aamher  of  nlumni  and  the  nnmber  of 
ministers  at  the  above  mentioned  collegres  in  four  distinct  periods, 
between  the  first  settlement  of  the  coantry  and  the  jrear  1810. 


Whole  nuro-. 

ber  of      j  Number  of 
alumni.     -  miDisten. 


Periods. 


Proportion 
of  raiDirten. 


100  yeais,  vix.  from 

1620  to  1720.» 
50  years,  viz.  from 

1720  to  1770. 
40  years,  viz.  from 

1770  to  1810. 
10  years,  viz.  from 

1800  to  1810. 


814 
3,197 
7,103 
2,792 


436 
1,135 
1,418 

453 


One  baJf. 
One  third. 
One  fifth. 
One  siztb. 


*  For  18  years  of  this  period  no  collep^c  was  in  existence.    Harrard  was  not 

esta)>lisbed  till  1638. 


Remarks.  From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion of  liberal Ij  educated  young  men  in  this  country  who  iniTe 
entered  the  ministry  has  been  continually  diminishiiM^  for  the  last 
century.  For  the  first  century  after  the  landing  otoar  forefih 
thers  at  Plymouth,  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  yoong  men  who 
were  educated  at  our  colleges  entered  the  ministry.  For  the 
next  period  of  50  years  the  proportion  was  only  one  third.  Fron 
1770  to  1810  it  was  only  one  fifth ;  and  during  the  last  10  jean 
of  this  period  only  one  sixth.  Within  a  few  years  the  nDinber  of 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry  has  very  much  increased,  ow- 
ing to  the  efforts  of  Education  societies. 

Questions.  I.  What  proportion  of  those  who  gpradaated  at  our 
principal  colleges,  previous  to  1720,  entered  the  minliteryt 
2.  What  proportion,  of  those  who  graduated  between  1780  and 
1770?  3.  What  proportion,  of  those  who  graduated  between 
1770  and  1810?  4.  What  proportion,  of  those  who  gmimMti 
between  1800  and  IS  10? 


OF  THE  DITITED  STATES 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TiBtc  1,  Showing  the  net  revenue  front  (he  (ustom"  paid  hy 
eucli  4Ule  ia  lUlO  ;  Ihe  niimtief  of  repress nintirea  in  Con^rpM, 
10  ivhich  eucL  stule  is  enlitlet),   aod  ibe  uiiinlier  ut'  mititM  in 


Re.... 

ii.r. 

Itrp.rtwnl 

MIliUo  in 

.PUlei. 

Amount, 

Fr„pcrl„,„. 

/>.Hor.. 

per  («nf. 

.Vum'.,r 

Mi.ine, 

7 

so.rfw 

New-UampUrc, 

sr,,i5i 

.10 

^T.OIC 

V«...oo<,  '^ 

6,1^3 

.t)3 

ao,7i.i 

M.ih~nullUMlll, 

U,U\b,9M 

1690 

13 

40,140 

Kl.D-ie-l«I=(iJ, 

y4(i.03l 

t.n 

■2 

iI,l>Ca 

U..lllKrllCUl, 

SJI,ai4 

M6 

6 

5«,|i» 

Nr*  York, 

»,40O,7fllP 

33.19 

34 

1'J  1.553 

Ntw  J.r..j, 

«i,&u3 

.(HI 

6 

34^40 

Pron^jlv^nu^ 

5,.16S,I99 

ly.tfs 

!;a 

H'j,iil 

DelnwuK, 

5,001 

.(M 

5,tJl 

Mtrjl-Dd, 

5,771.010 

ff.TS 

9 

3'>,tf.e 

Vi.glDia, 

I,'io0,6e7 

4.3B 

K 

rH.nis 

NorU-C.-olil.-, 

S44,-)*J3 

.US 

13 

«;,7Ba 

tioutli  Curolma, 

1,JJB,TI1 

4.1iU 

9 

'.M,T.(9 

GeorgiJ, 

827,392 

a.'io 

7 

£9.01,1 

Aldbsmo, 

a 

11.. 'CI 

Mi<ii>i>i(ipi, 

S,Sfl4 

.02 

1 

j.-^ij 

I.>210,!K)9 

3 

io,.':,T 

yii.i  Hi 

Ktnluckj, 

I." 

Ohio, 

14 

Indiuna, 

;J 

u.:i!Hi 

tllioui.. 

1 

MiuDuti, 

1 

U-:<y.<o 

MicLipm  Territory, 

£S,59U 

.00 

t,-;o7 

.Irltuuiat  Ttrcilory, 

1  •) strict  of  CDtumbia, 

464,9W 

I  us 

.       Total. 

88.572. -Jlil 

i(>u.nn 

■.'!• 

a9?.p4i 

*  Incladii^  Maine. 

Remark:  The  revenue  from  the  customa  U  paid  id  tho«e 
purls  wliere  the  goods  arc  6nt  landed.  Teooeasee,  Kealticby, 
jic.  pay  uo  revenue,  because  they  are  interior  slates  tad  huve  no 
ports.  New-York  paj^  a  great  rev eoue,  because  the  giwds  cun- 
Bunied  in  New- York,  halfof  New-Jertey,  and  th«  neitcm  hallor 
New-England  are  tint  landod  in  the  city  of  New- York.  Goods 
to  9  considerable  amount  are  also  Iraasporlcd  coast-wise  frooi 
New-York  to  the  soulhem  stales.  The  gooJi  consumed  in  the 
western  stales  pay  duties  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nen-Or- 
leans,  dC- 

(iucsiiom.  1 .  What  proportion  of  the  revenue  from  the  cns- 
toniA  in  lail)  was  paid  by  New-York  1    2.  Whal  proporlioD,  br 
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PennnylvnnU  ?  H.  Whnt  proportion,  bj  Masmchusptta?  4.  Whiit 
proportion,  t>y  MarytiinH  t  6.  Why  does  NeiV'Vork  pay  so  much 
more  than  the  other  MatP8?  6.  Why  wns  there  no  ri^venuetron 
Hie  woKlcrn  atutRS  ?  7.  Where  do  the  goods  consnmed  in  the  wwi- 
prnslsilOR  pay  ilnttps?  8.  Which  «lHle  has  the  greatest  number (<r 
reiiri-!<entativr<R in  Congrr««?  9.  Which,  next?  lU.  Which,  next! 
1 1.  Mention  all  the  states  which  have  mure  than  10  represenU- 


T*n(.r.  II,  Oftho  Po^t-oflice  eittnhlishment,  showing  tbe  nnm- 
ber  at'  )io<t'Of1i.'.e<,  the  amount  of  postages,  the  campensalion  lo 
p')s(  mn^tcr*,  the  co°t  of  the  trati<iportHtion  of  the  mail,  the  inci- 
d^ntal  expenses,  (hu  nell  revenue  of  ihe  establishment,  and  the 
extent  ofjiOKi  roail4  in  miles,  for  each  year  from  ITUOto  1818. 


i 

c  ^ 

s 

i 

-  t 

g 

£. 

i 

=  i 

11 

i 

K 

s 

1^ 

^ 

y.t 

ll 

6t 

is     H-s        K 

U,.Uari. 

D«U. 

Z)uj(.  1    ZJdIi.  j    Doh. 

.«.:..-. 

nno 

7i 

a7,'';J-. 

B-lflC 

LRCl  !  3L',0R1       »,7!>.T 

l.bT.S 

17!ll 

ns 

-1(i,'J'l4 

10,.lVi 

3,092:    Kl.4fi('     j>,n07 

1.905 

I7!13 

195 

(17.414 

IS,!^1I1 

6,itt« 

3«,7aij   t'i.1113     5.B4a| 

17n;t 

■M-i 

1«  1,7.17 

.;i/>4e 

.-.,«»« 

41,731     3;.7W7|    a,SI.' 

nfij 

•till 

!,';(.•»  17 

17,lii(i 

9.m'2 

W.O..S'  ai.l>74ill.t;;l 

i7!i;. 

■l.Vi 

ii;<i,«-.ii 

30.'J73;i.V.tfa 

l-S-itfi  ^i^.Tr  ij.-.irt 

nrt'i 

-1-;:; 

l!l.-fcUti7 

;t-..t3«h4.aw 

lll,4!»     fiVf*'';l.T.Mff 

nm 

r>>i 

■ii:t,amt 

47.100  |l:l.«JJ 

ll9,aH2    BS,li!;4Rls.i 

17  rm 

63S 

i;-I.Mt!l7(  »<).<U->:]i},H-J,i 

107/114     .'iJ,!(MJ    Klalj 

mo 

(i77 

WI,!Mii'  B;l,n.i8]4,«B 

Hlff,47a.  7«,K'»;('  J6,iia/ 

inini 

WIJ 

y:Ml.iaM 

4iD,-.'4:l    16,107 

1-23,644    ti6,810  ■Jll.RlT, 

1i;ui 

l.(l.'i 

•JltiA  13 

79,:i:)8  !23,ntU 

I.W,4.'iO     6V2!»a-*J,Wli 

1)1(12 

1,11-1 

;K7,04r, 

n3,fi«7;2i,fi50 

IW,H71-  4.i.l-2ll'-:5,3li: 

I!103 

l,9.^1i 

3,-.l,IKli 

at,  170  24,0n4 

S0S,110.   -23,4-,!) !2V1' 

1)104 

I,*!:. 

3<9.4nO 

107,7161^1.231 

20S,M5    .■ii,P4a;-2n.vv;i 

IIH).^ 

i.r>.>ii 

4ei.;rw 

iii.M3;efi.ii» 

S39,<Wi.  44,0«lfi    31.-^' 

lliOfi 

1,710 

44G.I03 

ll9.7»»!a5.R9.^ 

267,893!  Sj.s.'Ki!  ;j;U.Ji 

11107 

1,«13 

473,7(1:1  I.!a,04li3d.0»3 

a98,751 1  S4,f!7S   3:1.7:... 

v.m 

l,»-ll 

4aO,.'>(i4|]-llMi63;'<II,G7ti 

:iOS,433[                  3I,M;;r 

am 

2.0  W 

5(liWJ:M.141,37B;«.5ie 

:U'.9I7       8,6K    rJ4.m-! 

lillO 

ij!lO 

3ai,t)!)4  14fl.4J».|ll3(i3 

3J7,9fi6     .^?.,7ir. 

3N.4.I 

■till 

'i,J().l 

^1,'in  MiK-iM 

•!0,(i!19 

319,106     an.I4l! 

:i6,4i<  i 

1Ii12 

a,tiio 

Bvt,m  m,4w 

23.117 

.)40,6ili  !l«f>.lN3 

Jy.r-. 

III  [J 

7H3,l.'i,J  ■-'•l,34!l 

•J0.«  ir. 

43l),Lu9[  ^'2,1 4 J 

3vt.:..iii 

llil-l 

730.:lt!tt'i:H..Ii4 

17,170 

173.B02,     3.S4-I 

4l.7:i'! 

It;i5 

.3.000 

1.0'U.06.>!211,!<U1 

111,411 

1.17,779  :2!1.1,R44 

43.f<L^, 

laic 

.■i.*i(» 

m\.-JHi'i>i\r,ll 

l<1,.=tO(i 

:-.i  1.970  Ij7.7ii0 

u:i7 

;i.4.yt 

,OOJ,97J  :(iW,niii 

■JJ,4]0 

ia9,ii(i»j  ini,4ia 

bi.«j; 

ii;i;i 

.•i,«l!i 

I 

or  THE  UNITED  aTATEfl.  Mt 

Rtmarkt.  From  tbe  Ubie  it  appcart  lh«t  th«  iinmbf  r  of  post* 
offi'jes,  ilie  araauni  of  po^lag^t,  aiii)  ilie  esiciit  «<  ptHl  roadt  f>aS 
incr'^aved  .thoul  liiirl^-lold  lu  ihirt)  yvitt^.  1'bi«  gieut  inrreifa 
io  ini>  ei'ciit  or  the  po»t  roads  htie  he.'o  one  c,ni«<?  ol'  tbr  rHpid 
improvefiieLii  oTour  co>tnlr}.  Mucbufthe  coiniUHi cial  prosjier- 
it/  of  riiiii'Ll-  is  o*iiig  lo  ibe  deapalch  and  salelj  of  well  regu- 
lalfld  p<M(-o£ke  e<4ablt«ui»nD(«> 

The  poat-ot&ce  MtmMnb'arot  was  Dot  inte-'  '<  *  nriglnallj  M  « 
source  of  reveDue  to  the  government,  md  u  £ne  amgimt  of  pot- 
tages has  increased,  nearly  all  th«  nirpliu  haa  been  employed  ia 
the  exleni*ion  of  the  puM  ruiite»,  titid  lUe  e<-:)!SK:..(ueD(  ut  new 
posi-ufHcea.  Ia  Dec"inber,  1814,  liuwever,  tbi-  -.■•u-s  u>'  po>lag« 
were  incrOMed  fiO  por  otnl.  had  the  n^ venue  o  'Si'>  '  ila  cod- 
a^iaeoce,  very  cooiderable.  (n  February,  ISii-.  ('■ ;  pu^ta^ie 
yrnx  rexlored  to  the  former  rales. 

Qutttioni.  I.  How  taacb  baa  the  amonnt  of  postagea  and  ihs 
•xtent  nf  post  roiida  JBcreased  since  I79U  ?  2.  lo  nhal  year  wns 
tbe  natt  revenue  from  the  pu»t-oflice  esl;tbiiahmt;n(thegreBieit? 
3.  What  was  tbe  occBStoa  of  (be  unusnat  revenue  in  I8I&T 


Table  III.  Showii^  (he  expenae  nf  buHdinf  and  complattly 
er]tii|iptng  veme))'  of  war,  of  Hiffprent  nttp*,  in  ihe  United  Slates, 
luifpther  with  the  annual  eipense  of  each  when  in  acttiBl  seib 
vice,  according  to  the  eatimalfl  of  the  Secrclaij  of  lb*  NtVf  ia 
ISll. 


R-te. 

Expeue 

STBuiMiog. 

Anaaalm. 

PCBM. 

Pcrifwi. 

Coitofeacb 
rate. 

74 
60 
60 
44 

11 

w 

4,500 
4,600 
4,600 
4,500 
4,600 
4,000 
»,600 

3.'13,000 

«':o,ooo 

2S&,000 
198,000 
I6«,000 
It8,000 
70.000 

211,764 
140,000 
116,214 

110,000 
102,000 
82.000 
»,20t 

650 
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GENERAL  VIEWS  OF  EUROPE. 


I.  G^:P^ERAL  Table.    Showinfif  the  extent,  population,  density  of 
population  aaii  chief  city  of  the  principal  countries  in  Europe. 


(\^iin«rios. 


Sv  » l.»n, 

D?nmirk, 
Greai  Britain, 
lr.*Ua  L, 
N^^th  rlands, 
Fr.«nce, 
Switzerland, 
Au-'iria, 

H  ivuri^, 
\V  rtMn'ierg", 
H  III  )ver, 
Siixo.iy, 

r.vo  >iciUefl, 

I'orluiifi!, 

Turkey, 


Square  milo». 

1  )hO>J 

1 38,4.5  ^ 
1,091,001), 

21,615 
88.573 
32,0)0 
2'>,5»i5 

200.00) 
1 9,000 

267,'i74 

105,770 
3l,96i5 
8,118 
1 5,004 
7,  \^C> 
27,400 
4.S,fH)) 

182,'*OJ 
4X87H 

200,000 


Population. 


»J0,0U0 
•£,407,200 

41,77  5,000 
1.565,000 

1 2,55;;,  1  U 
6,5)0,000 
5  235.000 

29,290,370 
1 ,750,000 

27,972,000 
9,904,549 
3,500.000 
1,395,4)3 
1,3^5.351 
1 ,2-  )0,()00 
3.994,000 
6.618,t)00 

1 0,350.000 
3,683,OOv» 
9,600,000 


Pop. 

on  a 

sq.  ni. 


Capital. 


6 

13 

22 

72 

141 

203 

206 

U& 

92 

105 

94 

111 

172 

87 

161 

146 

152 

67 

90 

46 


B»*r8ron. 
'  Stockho/m. 
I  St  Petersburg. 
,  Copenhagen. 
■  LontioQ. 
j  DuMin. 
I  AmHterdam. 
'  Paris. 

Genera. 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Munich. 

Stuttgrard. 

Hanover. 

Dresdeo. 
;  Turin. 
I  Naples. 
!  Madrid. 

I 

Lisbon. 
Constantinople' 


Q  fr.ffions.  1 .  W'lich  ^lite  in  Europe  has  the  largest  territory? 
2.  M  Ml:on  th«  states  iflich  contain  more  thin  f()0,000  ai'iare 
m:!  »^,  in  thoir  ori»»r.  3  Mention  *U**  four  principal  states  i  .  ihe 
or  |.»r  of  th'MP  population.  4  ^Vliai  stales  contain  more  than 
7,0)),)))  •nhii);t:i.it-»?  5.  Wliioh  is  the  mo^t  thickly  settled 
CO  rilry  in  E'lropo  ?  6.  Which  i'«  most  thinly  settled  ?  7.  Which 
states  haye  more  than  100  on  a  square  mile  ? 
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II.  RcLioioN  AMD GnvERHMKar.    The  follcMinKtMble tbowaitbe 
"eligioD  aod  gOTernment  oflbe  ratiooa  aUtei  of £ur«pe.    .        '  rr 


Sl.t«>. 

R<  lifign. 

RowiQ, 

Greek  Churc 

It,     MoDurcli.v.         _  ._1 

Stredeiit 
Norwaj', 

froI..1an..5 

.    Linii(MdMnnarft|'.'^ 

Denmark, 

.  ProlcMant, 

Al>»i>lute  Munarchf. 

Greni   Britain, 
ireUnd, 

Prorc-JMnl.  ( 
fatt-oKc.      J 

L'luilcd  Monarchy. 

PruMia, 

PiulP-ftant, 

Alj«oliitP  Mpnarclif. 

Saionjr, 

l'rr»ti-l»nt, 

Limited  MtruHKbjF. 

Hanover, 

i'roiestanl. 

,    Um<i<^d  ^liinH»hj. 

Wirtembet^, 

['rot^stant, 

liiiniTfd  Hunarcbj. 

Bavaria. 

CnlLolic, 

Limited  Monarchy. 

Smaller  UerraaD  States 

IVotanrlCal 

Austria, 

I'r-il,  and  Ca 

i.     Monarrhj. 

Mrtherlaod-, 

I'rot.  Bo<lC*| 

1.      Limited  MoDUcliy. 

Swilzerland, 

I'rol.  and, Co 

i..  ,  Kp(niblican.      ,     , 

France, 

Caiholic, 

Limiied  Mowrri.liy. 

Spain. 

Catholic, 

Limited  Mvniircliy<  < 

P.>rti.ffal, 

r;,ii,«iic, 

I.imi.ril  M«.,archj. 

Snnliniii, 

i;:.tlinlic, 

Al.folijie  Munarciiy. 

T>vi..SicjliPB, 

Tiitholir,      J 

Moiiarcl)}'. 

Smi.llor  liulian  States, 

Cnll.olic,   , 

Turkcj. 

M.ljumctun, 

AliHolulc  Monarchy. 

Gfnfral  Remark.  The  Greek  Reliffion  prevnih  in  Rnwia.  and 
the  \Jiihomi.-liin  in  T.iik.-v;  in  the  rc*t  olRnrope  rhe  rfiosl  tinrth-' 
ern  roimiriP"  .irr-  PrDieil.ii.t,  the  mo*l  SDnlliorn,  Pi.tholifi,  and 
tho^e  in  the  mi.l.lf"  |..ir(lv  Piutesl^nl  and  |.artiv  falhollc: 

Qr,M(,o.jj.  I.  What  form'  of  religion  are  mo.l  pi-Wirtent  ift 
Eiiro|>e  ?  2.  Where  ilues  tlio  MiiliomcI;.n  r-'f.gion  li"***'' ^ 
3-  Where  iloe-  the  Creek  r.-ligie..  |irevHJ]  ?  ^.  Wlirie.  Ih^ 
Prc.le'ilanl?  5,  WKt.-.  the  ("aihulic  ?  G.  Wh.nisil,..  feligiori 
ofy«edi:(iI  7.  Of.-^|i;iin?  0.  Of  Pr.tn'-e  T  0.  n  liiil  !•  the  gor- 
•riimenl  of  France?    10.  Of  Switzerland  ?    II.  Ol'6iveitcn  ?  ' 
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III.  Navt.  The  followiof  table  shows  the  navnl  foree  efalltbt 
tMrilime  states  of  Europe  ia  1808,  according  to  HsskI. 


Ships  of 

Smaltert 
7esf!e1i.|rota]. 

No.  of        .o.  of 

Coiindief. 

tUKiie. 

FirHiaten. 

caonon.  aeamcn. 

j^reat  BriUin, 

218 

234 

391 

972 

28,000    180,^:10 

^pain, 

52 

40 

209 

301 

8,000     62,809 

prance) 

40 

30 

142 

212 

6,000     94,236 

Rofsia, 

32 

18 

296 

346 

4,428      35,775 

Turkey, 

-20 

12 

10 

42 

1,650 

20,006|' 

6,ood 

Denmark, 

19 

17 

4b 

81 

2  J  83 

uFIollaDd, 

16 

10 

50 

76 

1,570 

Mi)d 

pweden, 

12 

8 

220 

240 

2,760 

ll,4i>d 

huliao  States, 

4 

10 

29 

43 

600 

6,000' 

Remarki,  The  narj  of  Oreat  Britain  in  1808  waf  mortt  rv^Tw 
erfnl  than  all  the  other  navies  in  the  world  taken  togelhp.r ;  u-? 
the  above  catalogue  contains  all  except  those  of  the  United  ^XMri^ 
an-i  tho  kingdom  of  Brazil,  both  if  which  were  veryaoiall.  The 
D'ivy  oftbe  United  Sttites,  in  1808,  contaioed  only  10  frigate«,  and 
80  smaller  vessels,  inclnding  gan-boats.  The  navy  of  Braail 
consisted  of  10  ships  of  the  line,  and  10  frigates.  The  naUoM  of 
Asia  and  Africa  have  no  naf  ies. 

QuitiionM.  1.  Mention  4he  eight  principal  naval  powers  la 
Europe.  2.  How  miinj  seamen  in  the  British  navy  in  1808  f 
&  How  many  ships  of  the  line  !    4*  How  many  frigatee  f 

IV.  Crms.  The  following  table  shows  at  one  view  all  the  cities 
in  Europe  whioh  contain  more  than  100,000  ii 


CtllM 

1.  Londeoi 

2.  Paris, 

5.  GoD^tantinopIe, 
4-  Naples, 

5.  Moscow, 

6.  St.  Petersburg, 

7.  Vienna, 

8.  Lisbon, 

0.  Amsterdam, 

10.  Dublin, 

11.  Berlin, 

12.  Madrid 

13.  Barcelona, 

14.  Milun, 


Population 
1,011.546 
715,000 
500,000 
330,000 
300,000 
285,000 
240,000 
250,000 
2,VJ  000 
187,939 
182,387 
168,0(10 
1 40.000 
135,000 


15 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Cfiiet. 
Rome, 
Pa  lei  mo, 
Adrianople, 
Liverpooli 
OlaigoWi 
Lyons, 
Hamburg, 
Mitncheati^r, 
Msrseilles, 
Venice, 
Copenhagen, 
Edinburgbi 
Valencia, 
Seville, 


Po/ndatiM 

I3U,U00 

l»J,000 

13O,C«0 

120,000 

.   120,000 

"^  120,000 

115.000 

110.UOO 

110,000 

109,000 

105,000 

102,987 

100,000 

100,000 


Qrre.tttofu.  1.  Which  is  the  greatest  city  in  Europe  t 
2.  Which  next  T  3.  What  i^  the  population  of  LoikIqo  f  4.  What 
is  the  population  of  Paris  ?  5.  Mention  the  citiea  which  bafs 
Mere  than  150,000  inhabitants  In  the  order  of  th6ir'pop«latlM? 


as^"IIUL  vrEws  or  europb.  ejm 

V.  rcKCian  Po«$Bi°s<oH».  The  foUowiDg  raLIc  |<rF<ipnla  at  onft 
W'f"  •■  •  S  tL-un  ^tOii-  mom  of  all  the  EurojieBn  oaliou,  Mi'h 
tk^ir  populaiioD  aitd  eiicit,  so  fap  as  tbcy  have  beeo  oActrrtaijiQil- 

.     GREAT  BRITA'^. 

ii<liiurt  Milet.      Frip^aliaH. 
I.    In-  Etiropa- 

1.  >lalifl, no  OO.OOO 

J.  Oibraitar,      .......  I3,W0 

n.   /n  ^«a: 

1.  Briiifh  Inilia,  ....   '476,000     &3,&00.00a 

5.  Ceylon,  ....  3B,()00       1.500.0*10 
Rote.     Thf  liritidi  hsT?  ■  i«t<Tpnicitl  ako  nn  Ihf  i-land  <>r  Pulo  Peohn;, 

Ijiw  off  ihe  wr>1  cotut  of  the  MaUj  Penimiila,  and   anolbct  at  Stm ublLit' 
•n  line  UUud  Di'SuiwlrB. 

III.     In  Jluifatuiia- 

1.  New  Soiiih  >.Viite»,      ....  SS.OBO 

8.  V^T-  Dietnen's  land,         ....  3.ftM 

Note,     ^-''lleaientr  bavc  alto  been  coiainnicec)  recetillf  lo  Jfen  Ztaltnd. 

lir.     h  S.wth  Africa. 

Tlw  ckIoov  oVliiF  cape  of  GooU  Hope,     I2Q,U00  8I,U00 

V.  h  Wm  Africa. 

I.  t'oluuv  at'Sierrn  Lnone,         ....  IS,000 

%■  t<iii!ii:r<i,  inScnaifambia,  -        .        .         .        «  1.000 

?   ':Hpe  coait  CMlle,  8JW0 

F'«!p.  The  BrilUb  alio  maintaiD  forti  at  all  tb«  iiD)Kirtaiil  point*  on  Iha 
OJ<l  rOHit. 

VI.  .^-'.-tcan  uianiif. 

I.  ^    arilrua  orisle  of  France,        -        -      1,300  TO,"^' 9 

E.  .■:■,  Mslena,  .         ,         .         -  50  2,i;00 

VII.  .^1  North  .America. 

I.  Ncv Tounrlland,          ..-.-.  70,000 

£.  Nova  Scotia,                  -         -         •         •         •  100,000 

3.  ^pw-B^uawick, 60,000 

4-  Lower  Canada,              33&,0OO 

6.  Upiier  Canada,          -         -        -        -         -        -  88,000 

6.  BermuJuR, SP  10,381 

till.     In  the  Wett  India. 

1.  Jamaica,  .         -         -       G,4nO  36O.O0a 

5.  The  Biihamui,    ....  5,!i«0  14,311 

3.  Torlola.  .....  90  10,000 

4.  Virgin  Oordi, 80  8^00 

6.  Anguilla, 30  600 

6.  Barbuda,               90  1,500 

7.  St.  Christopher, 70  25,008 

8.  N«>vu,                  80  : 1,000 

9.  AntigUBj 95  S5,7»(l 
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ir.  Dominica,     -        -  .        .        .        -29 

12.  St.  Lucia,          -  -        .        .        .      225 

13.  St.  Vincent,           -  -.."     ..       -I3i 

14.  Barbadoes,       -  -        .         .        -       166 


Square  Miles.  PonulaXim 
IG.  Montserrat,       *        -        -        .        -       47  10  750 

26,^499 
16,640 
24,U00 

,.    ,.  .  -  81,939 

lo.  Grenada,  ....  jog  31,362 

In'T''-^Ti  "         '        '        '        -        IjO  16,483 

17.  Tnmdad,  -         .         .        ,        1^70o  28,477 

IX.     In  South  America,  , 

Englisb Guiana^    •       -        -.        ^        .         -••'--     111741 

•  J  .         .. 

NETHERLANDS. 

L  /n  c^a.    '  '     • 

1.  Java  (part  of)         .....  26,0i(X)       2,200,0M 

2  Banca,  -         -         .         .  5^000 

3.  Spice  islands  or  Moluccas, 

4.  Celebes,     -        -        -        -        ,  90,000 

II.  In,  West  Africa. 

Elmitia,  ou  the  Gold  coast,       .....  15000 

III.  In  the  West  Indies. 

1.  St.  Martin, 90  g^lOO 

*•  ^*^^i  10  1,600 

3.  St.  Eustatius, 22  20,000 

*     4.  Curacoa, 600  8  600 

IV.  In  South  America. 

Dutch  Guiana,         *~~----62  000 

FRANCE. 

I,  African  islands^ 

Bourbon  island,      .        -        .         .        .     2,600  80,346 

II.  In  West  Africa, 

1.  St.  Louis  in  Senegambia,  -        -        -        .         .        3  30O 

2.  GalUm  in  do.  ^ 

3.  Goree  in  do.  -        •        .        ^        .         .  5  000 

III.  In  the  West  Indies. 

1.  Guadalonpe,              -         •         -        -  676  114,839 

2.  Deseada,                         ....  25  900 

3.  Mariegalante,            ....  90  12385 

4.  Marlinico,  37O  96,413 

IV.  In  South  Ameriau 

French  Guiana,  •        -         -        -        -        •        12,449 
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POKTUGAL. 

I.  In  Wat  JIfriea. 

1'lit  Pnrtugueae  have  iwieiBl  farli  ■nil  ractori*!  for  oanjiiqc  ott  the  ilaT* 
liade,  nn  rlip  loait  of  Confio.  1'be  rapiul  uf  Umbi  Ul  n  tba  citj  of  Louid* 
Si.  PhuI,  vliich  conlaiiiii  18,000  inhabiUDU. 

II.  In  KuM  AfAca. 

Ttir  Porlii^ufse  haie  icTcral  imall  wttlcnicnl)  andfortton  tfaeooariiof 
Mi>iaiubi(|ii«  aiHl  SofhlB.  Thr  cnpilul  of  them  aU  ii  tha  dij  of  ^cnH- 
bique,  which  coDtaiui  2,800  iobubiuuti. 

Sipiart  Miles-  Population. 

III.  .1fr!tan  iilanJ,. 

1.  Madeira,        -         ...        .         |,I00  9U.U00 
S.  Capp  Verde  islnnd^,    --'...,      4U,<JU0 

3.  Ano-bon,        -    > 4,1>(W 

4.  St.    thomaf, IB,O00 

5.  Prince's  utuDtt, 

.     C.  The  AEorea,      -         .    .     .  .  I60,00* 

IV.  In  South  Atiurica. 

Brazil, 2,S00,000       t,100,(iOO 

SPAIN. 

I.  /n  Ji>m. 

The  fhilippiae  iahndf,         .        .        .        i  ],500,00t 

II.  /«  P.<h/ne,l<,. 

The  CHmlJrie  i?l(inds, 

III.  Mrifo,,  ;./(.7,./,. 

The  Canaries         ---....    160,00t 

IV.  i>i  ihe  ir«f  /,„/,■«. 

.1.  C'lhH, 64,000  439,000 

2.  Si):ini*li  Si.  Domingo,      ....  125,000 

3.  I'ortu  iiico, 4,140  100,000 

DE  N.MARK. 

I.  In  F.vrnpt. 

I-   Ic-'i^in.!, 40,000  48,000 

2.   Th.-  Tiirne  i*lan.ls,       -  .  -  55©  6,W» 

II.  /..  y^rlh  America. 

Ci-^ri)lji..|, 14,000 


■  ^'  I  I'-m^is, 40      6,050 

^''  Jo''"'" 40      S,430 

•  •»'■  '^■'■ui'!. 10«     31,387 
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SWEDEN. 


h  the  JVtsI  Tndxh. 

• 

St.  rat'thoioinew, 

- 

i.  In  Anin. 
Rosftia  in  A9i«, 

RUSSIA 

II .  / '.  .  *V'r^^  A/neriea. 

m                     •• 

i.  In  Jlsia* 

Turkey  in  Asia, 

TURKEY. 

•                      m 

II.  In  Africou 
Egrpt, 

m                     « 

Square  MiUi.  Populanoh^ 


60 


e,oeo 


4,946,000       8,697,000 


50^'0 


500,000   ]t,ooe,ooo 


190^000      •?,l.v,C<]0 

Questions.]  1.  What  poM^ssions  has  Crc;"?t  Brilnin  in  I'orHl 
Ain?.ricu?  2  WUat  po«s€J?sl  ".':s  has  she  m  Sofjtb  Am^fir-i?  m 
the  VVp?t  Indira  ?  in  Africa  ?  ia  A^'iii  ?  in  Krrope  ?  3.  Wh^.f  ;'f»i- 
sessions  haA  Spaia  in  the  W.  Indie??  in  Asfa  ?  3.  To  \«'*Mt  na- 
tion {r-es  lc<*^an<]  he  Ions:?  4.  To  what  nation  the  Azores? 
Madeira  ?  ^Ireenland  ?  Eg;^pt2  Ja?a?  the  CanariM  9  fcc 


««mkAt.  newt  er  tin  wens. 
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1.  Extent  a>d  Porui^TioN'  The  follonin^  table  shofra  th« 
■itent,  pnpiilHtion,  hii'I  iknsiij'  of  populatioa  ol~  the  gnoil  difi 
•ioiH>  of  the  eiirtb,  according  to  HasMl. 


Grand  DtBiimu.       Sqaart  Xati.           Popntatinu      |  a  (quan  miJ<. 

A-io, 
AlricB, 
America, 
Atntrala«iii,  kc. 

3.3^7,109  I80,000,OUO  6S 
16,728,002  3eu,000,000  3« 
11,652,*42  99,000,800  B 
lti,5U4,254            21,000,000                    1 

4.164.120              2,000,000     1              ^ 

Knrih,      1     5:^,4^6,137     |    68S,0OO,O0O    1           [3          | 

QuuiiOTU.  I.  Which  it  the  Ui^«t  divi^on  of  the  globa  t 
t.  Which  nexlT  3-  Which  i«  the  srimllest  f  4.  Which  conUim 
the  urealeit  popuUlion  f  b.  Which  is  moat  thick);  settled  t 
6.  Which  is  mnai  thinly  seitled  T  7.  What  is  the  population  of 
the  world  acconting  to  Hassel  ?  8.  What  is  the  population  of 
Europe  t  9.  Hnw  man;  millioD  sijuare  miles  in  Earop*  t 
to.  How  mao;  in  AsiaT    II.  Howrinanj  ia  Aiurica  t 
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II.  Mountains.  The  fpllowing  table  shows,  hI  one  Tiew,  the 
hisfht  of  the  mo4t  celebrated  mountains  and  other  objects  in  tbe 
world,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


in  fetU 


Movntains. 


\ .  I)hawtola8:iri,  Ihe  highest  peak  of  tbe  Himma-  > 

leh  moiintaiDf*,  \ 
1.  Hierhest  fliirht  of  &  baUoon, 
3.  Chimborazo,  (tte  hi((be9t  peak  of  the  Andes, 
•1.  Higihe^t  flight  of  the  Condor, 

5.  Hi^he!>t  spot  where  man  ever  trod,    . 

6.  Cotopaxi,  a  volcano,     .         .         .         .         • 

7.  Knah,  highest  peak  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 

B.  Mount  St.  Eliiij),  hitrhefit  peak  in  North  America, 
9.  Popocatepetl,  hijErhe^t  mountain  in  Mexico, 

10.  Lowest  limit  of  perpetual  snow   uiide'r  lie) 

ecfuator,  \ 

11.  Monnt  Fairweather,  in  North  AmerlcH, 

12.  Mont  Blanc,  highest  mountain  in  I>irope, 

13.  Mf'unt  Ophir,  ...... 

14.  Highest  spot  inhabited  by  man,     ,         . 

15.  Mount  Rosa,  a  summit  of'  the  Alps, 

16.  Ilie^iiest  summit  of  the  Atla«  mountains, 

17.  Hig:hest  limit  of  pines  under  the  equator. 


Tibet, 

New  Grenada, 

New  Granada, 
New  Gruuadl^ 
Owhvhee, 
N.  \\.  coait, 
Mexico, 


27,650| 

52  POO 
21,446 
21,000 

i9,roo 

1;,.898 
18,400 
17.8o0 
l7,T-» 

15,.»07 


18.  Peak  of  TenerilTe, 


N.W,  coast,      ll4,rHtO 
Ital^,  h4.f:i5 

Sumatra  island,   I3.4li2 

13,135 
Swiueriand, 
Morocco, 


Canaries, 
Sicilj, 


iSwitseriand, 
Svrih, 

>witxerland, 
New  Granada, 
AruieniH, 


19.  Mount  Etna,  a  volcano,        .... 

20.  Mount  PerMu,  highest  summit  of  the  Pvrfne^s,    France, 

21.  Highest  limit  of  oaks  under  the  equator, 

22.  Mount  St.  Bernard,  a  summit  of  the  Alps, 

23.  Moiint  Lebanon,  ..... 

24.  Mount  St.  Gothard,  a  summit  of  the  Alps, 

25.  The  city  of  Quito,        ..... 

26.  Monnt  Ararat,  .         .         -         .         . 

27.  Peak  of  Lomnitz,  highest  of  the  Carpathian  ?   ij  ,      -_, 

range,  \  ©**»7> 

20.  Mont  Velino,  highest  of  the  Appfnnines,  Italy, 

29.  Mount  Pico,  highf^st  in  the  Azores,         .         .      Azores, 

30.  Mount  Washington,  highest  in  the  United  States,  .New Hampshire. 

3 1.  Olympus,  Greece, 

32.  Mount  Hecla.  a  volcano,  .         .        .         Jceland, 

33.  Ben  Nevis,  blithest  in  Great  Britain,      .         .      Scotland, 

34.  Puble  mountain, South  Carolina, 

35.  Mansfield   mountain,  highest   of  the   Green )   « 

mountains,  \  .  ^ 

30.  Sa(l(llebM;k,  highest  in  Massachusetts.  | Massac hnsetts. 


37.  RounH  Top,  highest  of  the  Catskill  mountains, 
3f{.  Vesuvius,  a  volcano,          .... 
39   Sriowdon,  highest  in  Wales, 
40.  The  pyramids,  the  loftiest  work  of  man, 


New  York, 

ItalT, 
Wales, 


13.1.8 

ir,tro 

K.:  0 

V  ^  ^A 

lO.llS. 

ll:,MlO 

|1G,:jO 

lO.xtHW 
9.?f4 

9.:.  iO 
9,600 

8,316 


8,3i)0 
-,tl6 
6,f.C4 
€0iO 

5.(i«i0! 

4,ao 

4,r:9 

4,000 

3,51: 
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Qiun>'oni.  I.  Whirh  t<i  t)i«  highept  mounlnin  in  llic  world  ? 
2.  Whith  is  Ihe  highest  in  America  ?  3.  Wbal  is  the  li"ig:hl  (if 
Chlmlifir:i^i.  ?  4.  Which  i>i  the  highest  mounlnln  in  EiiropeT 
5.  WhM  i.  the  tiPight  of  Hnnl  Blanc?  6  Which  is  thp  highest 
mouniwri  in  the  Cnilfrt  «lnlps?  7.  Whal  i»  Ihe  heiehl  of  Mount^ 
Wastiit/^ron  ?  S.  Which  ia  thR  Iiighesl  mnnnlain  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  ;i  WS^I  i"  th^  hPFRht  of  Ben  Nevi'?  10.  What  is  the, 
heiitht  of  Mount  Erna  T  11.  Of  VoiuriuN  f  12.  DIH  n  hallooa- 
ever  aicpnii  a-  bi?h  .is  Chimborazn  ?  13.  Did  a  Onnilor  ever  Sy 
BS  hieh  ?  I  ]  Hnw  h^eh  ii  Ihe  highest  spot  of  earih  ever  trod 
by  man?  1 1.  How  high  on  Ihe  Miifea  bf  moiintnini  will  pinea 
jrow  uii.ler  th"  eqii;.|nr  ?  16.  Hnw  high'  nhove  Ihp  level  of  the 
lei  il  (be  cily  of  Quito T     17.  How  high  am  tbe  pyramids? 


tfia 
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III.  CoapfEitCF.  Th?  following  table  eihibits  at  one  vi^w  the 
principal  .exports  of  the  variona  countnei  of  the  werld,  arri^feii 
m  geographic^  order. 


Coimlrtef. 
Greeniaod^ 

HutUon's  Bay, 
I^ewfoniidlaiidy 

Canada, 

If  ova  Scotia^ 

Kew  EogUiid^ 

Middle  States, 
Southern  States, 

Mexico, 

Bay  of  Campeachy, 

West  Indies, 

Caraccas, 

Gaiana^ 
Brazil, 


Bnenos  Ayres, 
Chili, 


Peru, 

Columbia  river, 
Northwest  coast, 
Kamtschatka, 
Japan, 

China, 

Asiatic  islands, ' 

• 

Birman  empire, 
Hiodoostan, 

Persia, 
Arabia, 
East  Africa, 


Efpofis- 
Whale  oil  and  whale  hone,  the  prodiM# 

of  the  fishery. 
Furs,  purchased  from  the.  Indiana. 
Cod-fish,  canght  near  the  sbere^  and  Qi 

the  banks. 
Flour,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  fura, 
dumber,  fish,  and  plaster  of  Paria. 
I^jomber,  beef,  pork,  fish,  pot  aod  penil 

ashes. 
Wheat,  flour,  and  from  Maryland  tobacco. 
Cotton,  to  an  immense  amount,  tobacce 

and  rice. 
Silver  and  gold  to  an  immense  amoimt 
Logwood. 
Sugar,  mm,  molasses,  coffee,  cotton  and 

indigo. 
Cacao,  the  chief  ingredient  in  chocolate ; 

indigo,  coffee  and  tobacco. 
Sugar,  rum,  cotton  and  coffee. 
Cotton,  ^ugan  coffee,  tobacco  and  dye- 
wood8,from  the  northern  provinces; 
gold  and  diamonds,  from  the  middle; 
wheat,  hides  and  tallow,  from  the 
southern. 
Silver  and  gold,  hides,  beef  and  tallow. 
Silver,  gold  and   copper,  from  the  nor- 
thern provinces  ;  wheat  and  hemp 
from  the  southern.  ^ 
Silver  and  gold. 

Furs,  procured  from  the  Indiana. 
Furs,  procured  from  the  Indians. 
Furs. 
Silk  and  cotton  goods,  japan  ware  and 

porcelain. 
Tea,  silk  goods,  cotton  goodt,  and  por- 
celain ware. 
Pepper,    cloves,   ginger,  nutmegs    and 

camphor. 
Teak  timi  er. 
Cotton  goods,  sugar,  cotton,  diamonda,  iii> 

digo  and  saltpetre. 
Beautiful  carpets. 

Coffee,  aloes,  myrrh  and  frankincense. 
Slaves,   gold,  ivory,  gomsi  n^rrK  and 
frankincense. 
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Omntrui. 
C«pe  of  Good  Hope, 
We*t  Afrie«, 

MoMfCO. 

UeHeira,  and  the 

C«n8ri«s, 
Al^iprs  uid  'Tripoli, 

Twkej, 

Raly, 

Spain, 
portDffml, 

pennuffc^ 

Sweden, 

Norway, 
Great  Britain, 

Lrelaad, 


Kiporti. 
Wine  and  bmndy. 

Slnveij,  gold,  ivory,  gums,  wnc  Mnd  httlei^ 
Ceattter,  goa[-»tius,  gum  aiuj  fruiu. 

Wine. 

0<jirich  featliers,  wax,  hideo,  dates,  hooI. 
Rice,  linseed,  grain  and  fruiU. 
Carpeu,  muslint,  swords,  corn,  wine  an<l 

fruits. 
Silks,  wine,  com,  oil  and  fniils. 
Silks,  wnolleno,  lineos,  wioes  and  brandf- 
Silk,  woftl,  wine,  olive  oil,  Iniits  aod  salt 
Wine,  sail,  wool  aad  frgitt. 
Fioe   linen,  IncM,    vualleDs,    and  othtr 

mim  u  fa  e  lures. 
Linens,  viirious  muniifactureff,  and  com. 
Corn,  fish,  hones  anii  live  hoga. 
Hemp,  sail  clolh,   tallow,  iron,  com  an4 

fur*. 
Iron,  lumber,  copper,  train  oil  and  he r- 

riDe;s. 
Lumber,  fish,  tude!>  nnil  copper. 
Wwlleiis.  cottons  iron  ware,  tin  and  ele- 

g'anl  earl  hen  ware. 
Linen,  beef,  tallow,  butter  and  hides. 

Rtmnris.  Manufaclnred  goods  come  from  thickly  jettled 
counlriea,  as  China,  India,  Japan,  Greal  Driiain,  and  the  Nether- 
land*.  Tbmly  settled  countrie:'  commooly  export  raw  materiala, 
the  produce  either  of  agriculture,  mine^,  or  lite  forest.  The  hart 
furs  come  from  cold  climates.  They  ;ire  i.-x]i»r'.ed  from  the  north* 
em  parlv  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Americii.  bugM-,  coltOQ,  codee, 
spices,  wine,  ic-  re((uire  a  botclicaaie. 

QuMli«».  1 .  What  onuntricj  export  silver  ?  2.  What  ccvn- 
tries  export  sold?  i  WhHt  couittiies  tK^ort  fural  4.  What 
couotriea,  aii^r,  rum  and  mola.-'fv?  5.  U'ikul  ::ouDtriM  export 
cotton?  6.  Wool  It  u  goods.?  7.  Cultua  ^ooils  !  t.  Lacei  T 
3.  Silk  goods?  10.  Sail  clolh  ?  1 1.  Where  do  Ihe  isost  beaulifal 
cnr|U'ts  come  from?  12-  What  cuuiiiried  ex<<urt  tin  ?  13.  Irost 
X4.  EiamondH?  15.  Tea?  Iti.  I'orcelaiT.?  17.  What  article* 
are  exported  (rom  Great  RHlain?  13-  What,  from  Mcxicot 
19-  What,  from  China?  20.  from  k':init^liulka  ?  SI.  from  tba 
West  Indies?  22.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopet  23.  froHi 
Madeira?  21-  from  ihe  Nonhwi-'l  coasi  of  .Vmerica?  Sfe.  froiD 
Ihe  southern  provinces  of  fiiai'.il  ? 
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IV.  Protestant  Missions  to  the  Heathen.  The  follnfring 
table  shows  at  one  view  the  various  societies  of  Protestaots  en- 
gaiifed  io  sapportingf  mfssioos  to  the  Heathen.  The  6rst  colt»iDQ 
gives  the  name  of  the  society ;  the  second,  the  country  in  which 
it  is  instituted;  the  third,  the  year  in  which  it  commenced  opera- 
tions ;  and  the  fourth,  the  number  of  missionaries  and  teachers  in  its 
employ,  stated  generally  for  1819. 


1.  Christian  Knowledg^e  Society, 
t,  Danish  Mission  College, 

3.  United  Brethren, 

4.  Methodist  Missionary  Society, 

5.  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 

6.  London  Missionary  Society, 

7.  Scotch  Missionary  Society, 
8-  Church  Missionary  Society, 
9.  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

10.  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Mi«*<i('ns, 

11.  .United  Ferjeign  Mis«ionary  Society, 


C^iuntry. 

Year.  JIgu. 

England, 

1701 

8 

Denmark, 

1715 

8 

GermHny, 

1732 

86 

RngtHud, 

I7P6 

65 

England, 

1792 

72 

England, 

1795 

84 

Scotland, 

1796 

19 

England, 

1800 

74 

Vnited  States, 

1810 

31 

United  States, 

1814 

5 

United  States, 

1817 

S 

Total,        440 


Remarks.  Besides  the  440  missionaries  and  teachers,  abovs 
•numerated)  there  are  farmers,,  mechanics,  physicians,  and  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  missionaries,  who  are  supported  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  from  the  funds  of  the  Societies.  The  United 
Brethren,  sometimes  called  Moravians,  are  ahout  16,000  in 
number.  They  live  principally  in  Germany.  The  United  For- 
eign Mission  Society  is  composed  of  the  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Re- 
formed, and  Associate  Reformed  churches.  The  other  oames 
explain  themselves. 

According  to  the  above  statement,  England  supporta  303  mit* 
sionaries  ;  Germany  85  ;  the  United  States,  37,  4^ 

Questions.  1.  In  what  countries  are  Societies  established  for 
sending  Missionaries  to  the  Heathen?  2.  What  are  the  oaiDes  dT 
the  Missionary  Societies  in  England  ?  3.  Which  is  the  oldest 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  the  United  States  ?  4.  When  did  it 
commence  its  operations  ?  5.  Which  Societies  employ  most  Mit 
sionaries  ?  6.  When  did  the  United  Brethren  commence  their 
missionary  labors  ?  7.  When  was  the  London  Missionary  Society 
established  ?  8.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  Protestant  Mis 
sionaries  to  the  Heathen  ?  9.  How  many  of  these  are  sopported 
by  England  ?     10.  How  many  by  the  United  States  ? 
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V.     The  folloifinft  table   shons  the  cnuoines  io  nbich  lb* 
uiuioDsriM  are  lUtioiied,  8int«d  generullj'  tor  1819. 
JVuDlber  of 
"  iNtlfioHiiriu. 


West  Afrira, 
South  Arrica, 
Hnonlixx  island, 
HailxgHBcar, 
Mnlt», 

loniHD  Iflandi, 
PxiPirino, 
Conalanliiinple, 
Kti<sia  io  Aiiia, 
Tibet, 


Aum&<r  of 
Counlry.  mitMonaritt. 

Cylon.  2i 

A'intic  Jilnnds,  A 

New  Zealniiil,  5 

Society  i!ilanil!<,  16 

Snnilivich  ittliinits,  8 

Gar.\n. 


West  Imlie- 
Cho: 


f  lr>.li.i 


75 


Choctaw  IndiatiJt,  8 

O'K^e  Iniliim*.  » 

Deiawnri-x  BiiilChrppewas,   3   ' 
Farihprln'lia,  10  Liil-rador,  19   ' 

Hiadoostan,  151  Gn^enliitid,  II 

Totiil,  -IW 

Rtmarkt.      The   ini«9ionariex  io   Hitiilnoslan   are    prjncipaltjr  , 
Baptists  und   ED{rii*b   EpiscoiialinnN.      1  hone  in  the    VVe»l  liuticfl  | 
■re  UethoiJists  and  United   Brethren.      Tbonn  in  South   Africa  > 
wi^re  sent  out  princi|'ally  bv  Ilic  Liindnn  niir*ninary  sociely     Sev- 
eral "I  the  Mi>-iion  ir;es  in  Ceylon  were  sent  nut  hy  the  American 
Boiird,  but  most  ofthem  are  MolhorfisW.     Those  in  Labrador  and 
Gi-fi'-nliind  Hrei*«i-lu"jvply  United  Brethron.  More  thnn  half  of  the 
mi->-'ionari<"'  in  South  Africa,  and  all  those  in  the  Society  inlands, 
arp  emplnypil  by  the  London  Mis'ionary  S'lcicty.     The  mission- 
aries oi'the    \nieri'-an  Board  are  in  ibe  Sandivicb  I'laiid^,  iimon^ 
the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Inilians,  in  Hindoostiin  and  Ceylon. 

Qiieitioiu.  1.  What  country  conlainii  Ibe  greatest  number  of 
ProtesiHnt  missionaries'?  2.  Of  ivbni  denomination  are  liie  mis- 
sionaries in  I  lindoostan  t  3.  Wbai  society  employs  most  minion- 
arie«  in  South  Alrica?  4-  Of  ivliat  denominaiion  are  the  mission- 
aries io  Labrador  and  Greenland?  5.  Where  are  tbe  mission- 
aries of  the  Scoich  Mis,-"ionary  society  employed  ?  G  Where  are 
the  misaionaries  of  ihe  Vmerican  BoanI  of  Foreign  Mission*  em- 
ployed ?  7.  What  Society  sent  out  the  missionaries  to  Ibe  Soci- 
ety islands? 

WiMDS,  In  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  the  winds  are  yari- 
able,  blowing  irregiilnrlv,  sometimes  from  one  point  of  the  com- 
pass, and  sometime"  irom  another.  Bui  in  the  Inrrid  zine 
tbey  are  very  reguhir.  In  all  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
citic  oceans  which  lie  in  the  torrid  zone,  except  near  shore, 
the  ivinits  blow  con-lnnliy  al  all  xen^ons  of  the  year  from  Ibe 
east-  Under  thn  equator  tbev  are  due  east  ;  as  you  npproach 
tow  irija  ibe  nnnhern  tropic  Ihi-y  incline  to  northeast,  and  InivartN 
fhe  suutlicrn  tropic,  Io  southeast.     Tbese  vtindi  arc  called  7'i-«tt 
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winds^  because  tboy  mtich  facilhate  trading  voyagw.  The  Span* 
isli  flotillas  which  sail  annually  from  Acapatco,  on  the  wefteni 
coast  of  Mexico,  to  the  Philippine  inlands  are  borne  along*  by  the 
trade  winds  with  uninterrupted  prosperity  ;  no  attention,  no  skill, 
is  required  to  steer  them ;  no  accident  ever  befalls  them ;  and 
this  voyage  of  nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe^  if  oft- 
en periormcd  in  sixty  days  without  a  change  of  sails.  It  is  iOK 
pO!>sible  ever  to  return  by  the  same  track. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  regular  trade  wind  prevails  between 
the  southern  tropic  and  the  lUth  degree  of  ^outh  latitude  ;  but  to 
the  north  of  this  last  boundary,  begins  the  empire  of  the  tnoiwooiit. 
For  six  nionlhs,  from  April  to  October,  a  strong  wiod  blowa  coi^ 
stantly  from  the  southwest,  bringing  with  it  rain  and  t«mp€»t ; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  a  dry  and  agreeable  wind  blows  frodl 
thr>  northeast.  The  change  from  one  monsoon  to  the  other  isno- 
companied  with  violent  storms  and  hurricanes. 

All  the  islands  between  the  tropics  are  refreshed  by  the  teo 
and  land  breeze.  During  the  day  a  breeze  always  blows  from  the 
sea  ;  but  at  night  it  changes,  and  blows  from  the  land. 

Questions,  1.  In  what  part  of  the  world  are  the  winds  ?nri- 
able  ?  2.  In  what  part  are  they  regular  ?  3.  In  what  direction 
do  the  trade  winds  blow  ?  4.  Where  do  the  trade  winds  prevail  ? 
5.  Which  is  the  easiot^t  voyage,  from  Mexico  to  the  Philippine 
inlands,  or  from  the  Philippine  islands  to  Mexico?  6.  In  what 
direction  do  the  monsoons  blow  ?  7.  Where  do  the  monttooos 
prevail  ?  8.  What  is  the  state  of  the  weather  during  the  south- 
west mon«oon  ?  9.  How  is  the  weather  during  the  northeast 
monso('n  ?  10.  What  is  the  weather  during  the  change  of  the 
monsoons  ?  11.  Which  way  does  the  wind  blow  on  the  islamls  of 
th"^  torrid  zone  during  the  day  ?  12.  Which  waj  during  the 
night  ? 


Currents.  The  great  currents  of  the  ocean  general! j  ran 
from  east  to  west,  following  the  course  of  the  trade  winds.  In 
passings  however,  alxngthe  shores  of  continents  and  islands,  they 
are  often  diverted  from  their  natural  course.  Thus  the  great 
current  which  comes  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  proceeds  he^ 
tween  South  America  and  the  West  India  islands  into  the  gn\t  cf 
Mexico,  and  then  rushes  out  with  great  velocity  between  Cui»a 
and  Florida,  and  proceeds  north  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  northeast  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Iceland  and  Great 
Britain.  This  current  is  called  the  Gulf  Stream.  Tliere  is  t 
current  which  comes  from  the  Frozen  ocean  between  Norway 
and  Greenland,  and  passes  along  ^the  western  coa«t  of  Giaet 
Britain,  into  the  Knirlish  channel,  it  then  turns  east,  and  rushes 
t  irovi;i^ii  tiie  i^traits  of  Hover  into  the  North  sea.  In  the  Pacific^ 
I  .  !in,  in  Souiiiern  Atlantic  oceans,  the  corrents,  with  few  ex 
<!  iptious,  run  from  east  to  west. 
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quesHow.  I.  In  what  direcii^  do  tbcn  enmntt  of  Urn  ocaw 
feDerallj(  rua  ?  2.  What  occaaiona  a  deviation  from  thia  coonii 
in  some  instances  ?  3.  Describe  the  couite  of  the  Gulf  ScreiiiL 
4.  What  10  the  coarse  of  the  current  which  comes  frosa  tka  FroMft 
ocean  between  Norway  and  Greenland. 

Volcanoes  ani>  Earthquakes.  Volcanoes  are  bumiog*  moon- 
tains,  with  Hpertures,  oat  of  which  are  thrown  with  dreadful  ex- 
plosions, ushe9,  smoke,  mad,  fire,  red  hot  stones,  and  la?a.  More 
than  200  volcanoes  have  been  discovered,  scattered  over  the  soP* 
face  of  the  earth,  and  there  are  probably  many  others  in  parti 
not  yet  explored.  They  may  be  compared  to  chimneys,  throogh 
which  the  immense  fires  which  rage  in  thebowehiof  the  earth  find 
vent.  The  most  celebrated  volcanoes  are  Moimt  Etna,  in  Sicily ; 
Vesuvius,  in  Italy;  and  Hccia,  in  Iceland.  The  I6<^  peaks  of 
the  Andes  in  South  America  are  one  row  of  voltaooeii  etteadliy 
thronerh  New  Grenada,  Peru  and  Chili.  The  most  terrible 
eruption  of  a  volcano  on  record,  is  that  which  happened  in  1818^ 
in  Surobawa,  one  of  the  Sunda  islands.  The  explosiooa  wMI 
heard  at  the  distance  of  more  than  900  miles,  and  the  ashes  fell 
in  fiuch  quantities,  as  to  produce  utter  darkness,  at  the  dnboco  <tf 
35i)  miioH. 

Karlhqiivikos  are  the  effect  of  the  same  subterranean  fires 
which  ocC'ission  volcanoes,  and  usually  occur  at  the  same  time. 
They  are  commonly  preceded  by  a  general  stillness  in  the  air; 
the  "^hock  comes  on  with  a  rumbling  noise,  like  that  of  carriages 
or  of  thunrlrr ;  the  ground  heaves  or  rocks  from  side  to  side. 
A  single  shm  k  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  minute,  but  the  shocid 
frequently  succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Awful  chasms  are  often  made,  from  which  water 
bursts  forth,  and  sometimes  fiames.  The  chasms  are  sometimes 
so  wide  as  to  overwhelm  whole  cities  at  once.  Often  the  earth 
opens  and  clo:$es  again,  swallowing  up  4ome  people  entirely,  and 
squeezing  others  to  death.  Sometimes  men  have  been  swallow- 
ed up  in  one  chasm,  and  thrown  out  alive  by  another.  Some- 
times houses  and  farms  are  carried  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
and  every  thing  left  standing.  Sometimes  whole  islands  are  sunk 
in  the  ocean,  and  new  one.^  are  raised.  In  1755,  the  city  of  Lts« 
bon  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake  which 
eitended  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  globe. 

Qu€stions,  1 .  What  are  volcanoes  ?  2.  What  do  they  dia- 
oharge  ?    3.  flow    many    volcanoes   have    been    discovered  f 

4.  Which  are  the    most  celebrated  volcanoes  in  the   world  F 

5.  Where  w;is  the  volcano  which  produced  so  terrible  an  empu 
tion  in  1815  ?  6.  How  far  were  the  explosions  heard  ?  7.  How 
far  was  total  darkness  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  ashes?  8.  What 
are  earthi^uakes  occasioned  by  t  9.  How  are  they  osaally  pre. 
ceded  ?  10.  What  does  the  noise  resemble  ?  11.  How  bog  do 
the  shocks  last  ?  12.  What  are  some  of  the  effiwtt  of  an  earth* 
quake  ? 

S4 
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Mj:tals  and  Mixeral«.  Gold  is  usually  found  in  a  periectly 
pure  f<laie,  ni  thf»  foot  of  large  ransres  of  mountains,  from  which  it 
is  w;i«liotl  <lovvn  J»y  the  rivers.  The  countries  which  furnish  the 
mo!«t  ffol.l  are  li.-'^zil,  Poru,  Mexico,  East  and  West  Africa,  aud 
the  i^iun.lj  of  .Mirnatra,  liornoo,  and  Celebes. 

Silver.  Hy  \\r  the  richest  silver  ni'»nes  in  the  world  are  thoi^e 
of  iMt?xico  ami  I'erii.  In  ihe  course  of  three  centuries,  it  i?  esti- 
mated ihal  tlioy  have  yielded  316,000,000  lbs«.  of  pure  silver. 
More  thait  nine-tenths  of  all  the  silver  in  the  world  comes  from 
the  mine**  of  Spanir^h  America. 

/ro/i,  the  most  ui^ofnl  of  the  metals,  is  very  g^enerally   diffused. 
The  iron  minims  which  are  mont  extensively  wrought  are  in  Great 
Britain   and  France.     The  following  table  shown   the   estimated 
annual  produce  of  iron  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
• 

Conn  try.  Quintalii. 

1.  (Jr'Mt  Britain,  d,U.H).04J0 

2.  France,  4,500,000 

3.  Ru-isJa,  1,675.000 
•1.  Sweden,  K500,000 
6.  Austria,  l,01i^000 

6.  United  States,  480,000 

7.  All  other  countries,  1,015.000 


Total,  15,180,000 

Copper.  Great  Britain  produces  more  copper  anoaKlly  thai 
all  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  metal  occurs  also  id  Norwar, 
Sweden,  Austria,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Lead  Great  Britain  produces  more  lead  annually  than  all  the 
rest  of  Europe.  There  are  lead  mines  also  in  France,  Gemiaoy, 
Austria,  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Till  is  of  less  freipient  occurrence.  The  principal  mines  in  the 
world  are  in  Cornwall  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  found  also  in  Siixooy 
and  Spain  ;  and  Banca,  a  small  island  near  Sumatra,  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  it. 

Q^uickfiher.  There  are  no  mines  of  quicksilver  of  any  impor- 
tance, except  those  of  Alroaden  in  Spain,  Idria  in  Austria,  and 
Guancuvelicain  Peru. 

Q^ficstions.  1 .  Where  is  gold  usually  found  ?  2.  What  conntrief 
produce  it  in  greatest  abundance  ?  3.  Where  are  the  richest 
silver  mines  in  the  world  ?  4.  llo«v  large  a  portion  of  nil  thesiU 
ver  in  the  world  comes  from  Spanish  America?  5.  Whatcoontry 
contains  the  most  extensive  iron  mine<«  ?  6.  What  four  conntries 
yield  the  gronte«it  quantity  of  iron  7  7.  What  country  produces 
nio*it  lead  ?     8.  Where  .ire  the  principal  tin  mines  in  the  world  T 

9.  What  island  in  the  East  Indies  rofttnins  tin  in  g^eat  quantities? 

10.  Where  arc  the  quicksilver  mines  ? 
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Vbobtabucs.  The  niunbery  sixe,  and  lurariaoce  of  vegftebles 
ire  i^reateat  in  the  the  torrid  sooe,  end  AoiiBiih^  ••  jo«  go  tOr 
ward  the  polea.  Our  heatiiaphere  may  be  dividedi  aa  reapacta 
yegetabieis  into  four  paiti,  the  iamd  xone,  the  temtkmn  piH  of 
the  imnpwoJte  zoae,  the  morth^mfari  o/'l^ttfa/MralesoDe^aiidthe 
frigid  zone. 

1.  Among  the  moat  remarkable  yegetable  prodocta  of  the  tor* 
rid  zone  are,  the  Mogo  wUa^  which  yielda  a  juice  ao  thick  aad 
nutntious,  that  it  is  osed  Tor  food  ;  the  brtai  frmi  trtt  and  fi0U¥^ 
lotiH  which  produce  a  fruit  reaembling  bread  ;  the  itak  of  India^ 
which  is  used  for  ship-buildiagi»  and  aarpasaea  eren  the  oak .  m 
firinoess  and  durability ;  the  mighty  Baob&b^  which  grows  on  thl 
banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  attaiiM  a  cireumferenoe  of  60  and  T0 
feet ;  and  the  greol/aa /loim  of  ladia,  ow  leaf  of  wluch  will  atm 
er  ten  or  a  dozen  men.  Mahogtami^  lormoodi  the  cimmmeiit  ttt'^ 
clove^  the  nuimeg^  a^frM,  ftoiiom  aod^poiilbiioeiiH  groA  only  ift 
the  torrid  zone. 

2.  The  moat  important  yegetables  in  the  soulheni  part  of  Urn 
temperate  soaie  are^  the  viae,  from  the  fruit  of  wbioh  wine  tt 
made ;  the  aMittiiTy,  whieb  affords  the  means  of  aMkfcig  silk ;  tiNl 
e(toe,  which  sobseryes  asaay  agreeable  purpoaea ;  aiAsal'aiil  loft^ 
2ey,  the  graina  which  yield  the  most  nutritibiw  bread. 

3.  The  northern  part  of  the  temperate  zone  comprehendf^ 
among  other  regions^  Britain,  a  great  part  of  Germany,  of  Russia, 
New-Loglnnd  and  the  adjacent  British  provinces.  Wheat  grows 
with  difficulty  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  this  climate ;  but  oa($^ 
hemp  and  Jlax  are  raised  in  perfection.  The  ptuturei  are  rich 
and  verdant ;  and  the  forests  are  fine,  yielding  the  oak^  the  a$fh 
the  «/m,  &c.  This  region  is  little  favored  by  nature,  but  is  in- 
habited by  the  most  active,  enterprizing,  and  industrious  body  of 
men  on  earth. 

4.  In  the  frigid  zone,  and  even  as  low  as  the  parallel  of  60^,  na« 
ture  assumes  a  gloomy  and  desolate  aspect  The  pwies  and  fir$ 
rear  their  tall  heads,  and  cover  the  hills  with  their  constant 
mantle  of  dark  green.  In  proceeding  towards  the  north,  every 
species  of  vegetable  which  yields  food  to  mao  entirely  faito  ;  and 
nothing  appears  but  dwarf  trees,  and  a  few  scattered  bushes. 

^  Questiom,  1.  In  what  zone  do  spices  grow  ?  2.  What  zone  is 
most  favorable  for  the  vine  ?  3.  What  zone  is  most  favorable  (or 
wheat  and  barley  ?  4.  In  what  zone  arc  the  pastures  richest  ? 
5.  What  zone  is  best  for  oats^  hemp  and  tfax  T  6.  What  zone  con* 
tains  the  most  enterprizing  and  industrious  men  !  7.  What  yeg' 
etables  grow  in  the  frigid  zone  ?  8.  VVhat  is  the  teak  used  for? 
9.  What  is  the  sago  palm  valuable  for  ?  fO.  What  tree  affords 
the  means  of  making  silk  ?  11.  Where  does  the  Baobab  grow 
and  what  is  its  greatest  circumference  f 
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Animals.  The  torrid  zone  is  as  luxariaot  in  its  animals  as  ia 
its  vegetal>le9.  The  migrhty  elephant  here  dwells  in  the  depth  of 
ancient  forests,  while  the  rhinoceros  and  the  hippopotamus  roll  their 
enormou!?  hulk  along  the  banks  of  the  streams.  The  most  fero- 
cious animals  in  this  zone  are  the  lion^  the  tiger^  tUe  lenpard^  the 
panther^  the  ounce^  and  the  hyccna.  Here  also  is  the  gfentle  and 
beautiful  antelope^  and  the  useful  catnel^  without  who«e  aid  the  de- 
serts would  he  impassable.  This  burning  zone  generates  swarms 
o£reptiUs  and  serpents  of  an  enormous  fiize.  Crocodiles  and  aUii^a' 
tors  till  all  the  great  rivers,  and  are  ready  to  devour  the  unwaiy 
passenger.  The  largest  birds  are  the  ostrich^  the  cassoz;:ary^  and 
the  condor.  The  insects  are  inconceivably  numerous.  The  /o- 
ousts  ;\n(\Jiies  move  in  such  close  and  immense  armies  as  to  lay 
waste  the  earth  and  drive  nations  before  them,  .^mong  the  ma- 
rine insects  are  the  corals^  animals  insignificant  in  them$e!ves,  but 
remarkable  for  the  effects  which  they  produce.  They  have 
stony  cases  which  remain  after  the  death  of  the  animnU  and  gr<id- 
ually  accumulating  and  adhering  to  each  other,  at  length  form 
large  rocks  and  even  islands.  The  Pacific  ocean,  from  New- 
Holland  to  the  Friendly  islands,  is  entirely  a  coral  sea,  and  navi- 
gators are  in  perpetual  danger  of  striking  against  rocks  of  this 
substance.  New-Holland  is  in  a  manner  walled  round  with  coral 
rock:4,  which  render  the  navigation  very  dangerous. 

In  the  temperate  zone  there  are  very  few  monstrons  or  fero- 
cious animals ;  but  the  horse^  the  ox,  the  sheep^  and  other  valuable 
domestic  animals  are  found  in  great  perfection  nearly  to  the  GOth 
degree  of  latitude. 

As  we  approach  the  GOth  degree  of  latitude,  the  country,  al- 
most deserted  by  man,  is  covered  with  the  elk^  the  martin^  the 
sahle^  the  beaver^  the  ertnine^  animals  protected  from  the  cold 
with  a  covering  of  rich  and  beautiful  fur,  which  is  eagerly  sought 
tider  by  man  for  purposes  of  comfort  and  luxury,  and  hence  these 
frozen  countries  have  become  the  region  of.an  extensive  lur 
trade.  The  most  useful  domestic  animal  in  this  climate  is  the 
reindeer. 

In  the  frigid  zone  the  quadruped  -pecies  ag^in  assume  a  fierce 
and  formidable  character.  The  bear  stalks  horrid  amid  his 
frozen  solitude,  and  fiercely  defends  it  against  the  daring  ap- 
proar.b  of  man.  But  the  great  scene  of  life  over  the  polar  re- 
gions is  in  the  ocean.  It  is  here  that  the  mightiest  of  the  animal 
creation,  the  enormous  xvhale^  rolls  through  the  sea,  and  mingles 
his  frightful  roarings  with  the  sound  of  the  tempest.  Besides 
these  lords  of  the  ocean,  the  Northern  seas  swarm  with  herrings^ 
which,  during  the  winter,  proceed  in  vast  shoals  to  the  seas  of 
the  temperate  zone,  where  they  afford  the  fouodatioa  of  valua- 
ble fisheries. 

Clurstions.  1.  What  are  some  of  the  largest  animals  in  the  tor- 
rid zone  ?  2.  Which  are  the  most  ferocious  ?  3.  Of  what  use 
is  the  camel  ?  4.  What  ferocious  animals  inhabit  the  rivers  of 
the  torrid  zone  ?    5-  Which  are  the  largest  birds  t    6«  What  ef- 
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)kc(  in  proitucpd  by  Ihe  lorii^tJ'  ?  7.  What  effect  ts  producH  by 
tbp  coniU?  8-  What  pan*  nf  tlie  wnrld  are  troubled  with  the 
coral?  T      9.    What  aniniHlH    Sourish  in    the   temperate   zone  f 

10.  WhftI  animnU  are  Ibund  near  tbe  60th  t)e>;ree  of  latitude  f 

11.  What  p^ftf  of  the  world  produce  the  be«t  furs  ?  19.  Whtl 
ierocioiiR  animal  iiihabit!i  the  frigid  zone  ?  13.  What  remarkable 
Salt  ia  the  polar  seas  ? 


Tr.wprftATfRE.  The  two  leaiting  causes  nhich  nflpcl  the  tem- 
per^ilure  ol  any  region  are  di-it.itice  from  the  equator,  and  --leva- 
tion  Bhovc  the  level  of  the  eea.  In  proportion  as  you  go  Iron 
tke  equiilor  towards  the  poles  Ibe  cold  increH.'ea,  and  in  proper- 
tion  M  you  ascend  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea  Ibe  cold  increasea. 
Hence,  umier  the  equator,  lo«  countiies  are  excessively  hot  and 
■nheHlIhy,  but  irgiiw  elevated  6.000  or  8,000  feet  enjny  a  de- 
Ughlfiil  temperature,  while  at  13,000  or  ll.tHW  feet,  the  climate 
ii  the  snme  as  in  Ibe  froieen  zone,  and  at  1^,000  feet  is  Ibe  re^iun 
«f  perpetual  congelation,  where  ice  never  melis,  and  all  iDOun* 
Uins  are  covered  above  this  height  with  eternal  snow.  Tbe  foU 
lowing:  '»l>'e  shows  the  mean  temperature  at  tbe  Itvelofthe  ««&« 
in  all  the  soccessivc  latitudes,  and  the  height  al  which  perpelud 
COn^elalLon   takes  place. 
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Quufimw.  I.  What  are  Ihe  two  Ieadin|f  cautea  which  allect 
tbe  temperature  of  any  place  ?  i.  In  atcending;  a  toOy  tDOtmlain 
doefi  the  climate  become  wanner  or  colder?  3.  What  is  the 
climate  of  low  countries  in  the  torrid  zone  T  4.  What  is  the  cli- 
mate of  places  near  the  equator,  which  are  elevated  6,000  or 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea  f  6.  What  is  the  climate  tt 
Ibe  height  of  16,900  feet  mider  Ibe  eqvaterf  6.  What  is  (be 
climate  at  9,000  feet  in  the  latitude  of  40°t  7.  How  bigb  matt 
R  mountain  rise  in  iBtitnde  80°  before  ill  lop  will  be  covered  nitli 
perpetual  snowT  8.  What  is  the  mean  temperature  at  Iha  level 
•f  Ihe  sea,  under  the  equator  T 
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